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Perfons  Reprefented. 


King  Richard  the  Second. 

Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York ;  7  ^^^^  ^ 

John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter ;  j 

Henry,  furnamed  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Hereford,  fin  i9- 

John  of  Gaunt ;  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Duke  of  Aumerlc    fin  to  the  duke  of  York. 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  of  Surrey. 
Earl  of  Salifbury.    Earl  Berkley 

Bagot,  t  creatures  to  king  Richard. 
Green,  3 

Earl  of  Northumberland: 
Henry  Percy,  his  fin. 

LordRofs^.    Lord  Willoughby.    Lord  Fitzwater.- 

Bijhop  of  Carlifle.    Jbbot  of  Weftminfler. 

Lord  Marflial ;  and  another  lord. 

Sir  Pierce  of  Exton.    Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 

Captain  of  a  hand  of  Welchmen, 

Queen  to  king  Richard. 
Dutchefs  of  Glofter. 
Dutchefs  of  York. 
Lady,  attending  on  the  ^een* 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  tnjoo  gardeners,  keeper^ 
mcffenger,  groom,  and  other  attendants. 
SCENE,   difperfidly,    in  England  and  Wales, 

'  Dukt  of  Aumerle,]  Aumerle^  or  Aumale,  is  the  French  for  what 
wc  now  call  Albemarle,  which  is  a  town  in  Normandy.  The  old  hifto- 
rians  generally  ufe  the  French  tide.  Steevens. 

»  Earl  Berkley.^  It  ought  to  be  Lord  Berkley.  There  was  no  Earl 
Berkley  till  Ibme  ages  after.  Steevens. 

"J  Lord  Rofs.]  Now  fpdt         one  of  the  duke  of  Rutland's  titles. 

Steevens* 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 


KING    RICHARD  II'. 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Mnter  king  Richard,  attended \  John  0/  Gaunt,  and 
other  nobles,  nuith  him* 

K.  Rich.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lancafler, 
Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band 

Brought 

«  The  life  and  death  of  King  Richard II.']  But  this  hlftory  com- 
prifes  little  more  than  the  two  laft  years  of  this  prince.  The  aftion 
of  the  drama  begins  with  Bolingbroke's  appealing  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
on  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  which  fell  out  in  the  year  1398  ;  and 
it  clofes  with  the  murder  of  king  Richard  at  Pomfret-caftle  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1400,  orthe  beginning  of  the  enfuing  year.  Theobald, 

It  is  .evident  from  a  parage  in  Camden's  Anrahi  that  there  was  an 
eld  play  on  the  fubjc£l  of  Richard  the  Second  j  6ut  I  know  not  in  what 
language.  Sir  Gillie  Merick,  who  was  concerned  in  the  hare-brained 
bufmefsof  the  earl  of  Eflex,  and  was  hanged  for  it,  with  tlie  ingenious 
Cuffe,  in  1601,  is  accufed,  amongft  other  things,  **  quod  exoletam  tra- 
gcediam  de  tragica  abdicatione  regis  Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatro 
coram  conjuratis  data  pecunia  agi  curaflet." 

I  have  fince  met  with  a  paflage  in  my  lord  Bacon,  which  proves  this 
play  to  have  been  in  Englifli.  It  is  in  the  arraignments  of  Cuffe  and 
Mericky  vol.  iv.  p.  412,  of  Mallet's  edition:  "  The  afternoon  before 
the  rebelfion,  Merick,  with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards 
were  all  in  the  aftion,  had  procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  play 
of  depoling  king  Richard  the  Second  ] — when  it  was  told  him  by  one 
of  the  players,  that  the  play  was  old,  and  they  fliould  have  Icfs  in  play- 
ing it,  becaufe  few  would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  /hillings  extraor- 
dinary given  to  play  it,  and  fo  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  enquiry,  whether  fome  of  the  rhyming  parts  of  the 
prefent  play,  which  Mr.  Pope  thought  of  a  different  hand,  might  not  be 
borrowed  from  the  old  one.  Certainly  however,  the  general  tendency 
of  it  muft  have  been  very  different  5  fince,  as  Dr,  Johnfon  obfarves, 

B  a  there 
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Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  fon  ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boifterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leifure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Againft  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 
Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  haft  thou  founded  him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice  ; 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  fubjeft  fhould. 
On  fome  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  fift  him  on  that  argument,— 
On  fome  apparent  danger  feen  in  him,- 
Aim'd  at  your  highnefs,  no  inveterate  malice. 

there  arc  fome  expreflions  in  this  of  Shakfpeare,  which  ftrongly  Incul- 
cate the  do(ftrIne  of  indefeafible  right.  Farmer, 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  play  which  Sir  Gilly  Merick  pro- 
cured to  be  reprefented,  bore  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  and  not  of  Ri- 
chard II. 

Camden  calls  it  —  **  e^tohtam  traged\am  de  tragica  aldicatione  regis 
Richardi  fecundi\  and  lord  Bacon  (in  his  account  of  The  Effe£i  of  that 
inh'tch pajfed  at  the  arraignment  of  Merick  and  others)  fays,  That, 
the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick  had  procured  to  be  played 
before  them,  the  play  of  depofing  King  Richard  the  Second.^''  But  in  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  proceeding  againft  Merick^  which  is 
printed  in  the  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  60,  the  matter  is  ftated  thus  : 
that  the  ftory  of  Henry  IV.  being  fet  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that 
play  there  being  fet  forth  the  killing  of  the  king  upon  a  ftage  j  the 
Friday  before.  Sir  Gilly  Merick  and  forne  others  of  the  earl's  train  hav- 
ing an  humour  to  fee  a  play,  they  muft  needs  have  the  play  ofUznsLX 
IV.  The  players  told  them,  that  was  ftale  y  they  fhould  get  nothing 
by  playing  that  j  but  no  piay  elfe  wquld  ferve  :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merick  give« 
forty  fliillings  tu  Philips  the  player  to  play  this,  befides  whatfoevcr  he 
could  get." 

Augujiine  Philippes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Globe  play- 
houfe  with  Shakjpeare  in  1603  ;  but  the  pl?.y  here  defcribed  was  cer- 
tainly not  Shakjpeare's  Hesry  IV,  as  that  commences  above  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Richard.  Tyrwhitt. 

This  play  of  Shakfpeare  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  An- 
drew "Wife,  Aug.  Z9,  1597.  Steevens. 

It  was  written,  1  imagine,  in  the  fame  year.  Malone, 

»  —  thy  catb  and  hxnd,]  When  thefe  publick  challenges  were  ac- 
cepted, each  combatant  found  a  pledge  foi  his  appearance  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed.  Steevens. 

Band  and  Bond  were  formerly  fynonymou*.  See  vol,  ii.  p.  178.  n.  7, 

Malone, 

K.  Rich. 


KING     RICHARD     IL  5 
K.  Rich,  Then  call  them  to  our  pr^fence ;  face  to  face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourfelves  will  hear 
The  accufer,  and  the  accufed,  freely  fpeak  : — 

[^Exeunt  fame  Attendants, 
High-ftoKiach*d  are  they  both,  and  fjall  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  fea,  hafty  as  lire. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  nvith  Bolingbroke  and  NORFOLK* 

Baling.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  fovereign,  my  moll  loving  liege  I 

Nor.  Each  day  Hill  better  other's  happinefs  ; 
"Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both  ;  yet  one  but  flatters  us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  caufe  you  come  ^ 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treafon. — 
Coufin  of  Hereford,  what  dofl  thou  objedl 
Againll  the  duke  of  Norfolk;,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Baling.  Firft,  (heaven  be  the  record  to  my  fpeech!) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  fubjeft's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  fafety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  milbegotten  hate,  . 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  prefence.— - 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well  ;  for  what  I  fpeak. 
My  body  lhall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  foul  anfwer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  mifcreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  fo,  and  too  bad  to  live  ; 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  cryltal  is  the  fky. 
The  uglier  feem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  mor^  io  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  fluff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wifli,  (fopleafe  my  fovereign,)  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  fpeaks,  my  right-drawn  ^  fword  may 
prore. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accufe  my  zeal : 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 


3      right 'draivnl  Drawn  in  a  right  or  juft  caufcc  JoH?fSQN# 
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Can  arbitrate  this  caufe  betwixt  us  twain ; 

The  blood  is  hot,  that  muft  be  cool'd  for  this. 

Yet  can  I  not  of  fuch  tame  patience  boart. 

As  to  be  hulTi'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  fay : 

Firft,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highnefs  curbs  me 

From  giving  reins  and  fpurs  to  my  free  fpeech  ; 

Which  elfe  would  poll,  until  it  had  return'd 

Thefe  terms  of  treafon  doubled  down  his  throat. 

Setting  afide  his  high  blood's  royalty. 

And  let  him  be  no  kinfman  to  my  liege, 

I  do  defy  him,  and  I  fpit  at  him ; 

Call  him — a  flanderous  coward,  and  a  villain: 

Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds; 

And  meet  him,  were  I  ty'd  to  run  a-foot 

Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable* 

Where  ever  Englifhman  durft  fet  his  foot. 

Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty,— 

By  all  my  hopes  moft  falfely  doth  he  lie. 

Baling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
Difclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king ; 
And  lay  afide  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  fo  much  ftrength,  j 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  ftoop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  elfe. 
Will  I  make  good  againft  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  fpoke,  or  thou  canft  worfe  devife. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up  ;  and,  by  that  fword  I  fwear. 
Which  gently  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  ftioulder, 
I'll  anfwer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  defign  of  knightly  trial : 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjultly  fight ! 

4  — inhabitable]  That  is,  not  habitabk,  uninhabitable,  Johnson. 

Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Catiline  : 

"  And  pour'd  on  i'ome  inbabitabieplact,'^  Steevens. 

So  alfo  Braithwaite,  in  his  Survey  of  Hiftories,  1614;  «  Others,  in 
imitation  of  fome  valiant  knights,  have  frecjuented  defarts  and  inla^ 
bited  provintes."  Malone. 

S  K.  Rich. 
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K.  Rich,  What  doth  our  coufm  lay  to  Mowbray's  charge  ? 
It  mull  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us  ^ 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Baling.  Look,  what  I  fpeak  my  life  fhall  prove  it  true 
That  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thoufand  nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highnefs'  foldiers ; 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employments*^. 
Like  a  falfe  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
Befides  I  fay,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  elfewhere,  to  thefurtheft  verge 
That  ever  was  furvey'd  by  Englifh  eye, — 
That  all  the  treafons,  for  thefe  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  falfe  Mowbray  their  firft  head  and  fpring. 
JPurther  I  fay, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good,— 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Glofter's  death*.; 
Suggeft  his  foon-believing  adverfaries ; 
And,  confequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  foul  through  ftreams  of  blood  : 
Which  blood,  like  facrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tonguelefs  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me,  for  juftice,  and  rough  chaftifement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  defcent. 
This  arm  fliall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  fpent. 

K,  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  refolution  foars ! 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  fay'ft  thou  to  this  ? 

Nor.  O,  let  my  fovereign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  flander  of  his  blood, 

S  that  can  inherit  us  &c.]  To  inherit  is  no  more  than  to  pofftfij 
thougKfuch  a  ufe  of  the  word  may  be  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  Again, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A61 1,  fc.  ii : 

«   fuch  delight 

Among  frefh  female  buds  fl)all  you  this  night 
<*  Inherit  at  my  houfe."  Steevens,* 
•See  vol.  i.  p.  79.  n.  9.  Malone. 

^  —  for  lewd  employments.,'^  Leivd  here  fignifies  ivicked.  It  Is  lb 
ufed  in  many  of  aurold  ftatutes,  Malone. 

*  ^ —  the  duke  of  Glower  s  death  5]  Thomas  oiWoodfiockt  the  youngeft 
^  on  of  Edward  111.  5  v/ho  was  mtrrdertd  at  Calais io  1397.  Malone. 
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How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  fo  foul  a  liar. 

K.Rich,  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and  cars: 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  fon,) 
Now  by  my  fcepter's  awe  ^  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearnefs  to  our  facred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unftooping  firmnefs  of  my  upright  foul : 
He  is  our  fubje£l,  Mowbray,  fo  art  thou  ; 
Free  fpeech,  and  fearlefs,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  falfe  paflage  of  thy  throat,  thou  lieft  ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Dilburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highnefs'  foldiers  : 
The  other  part  referv'd  I  by  confent ; 
For  that  my  fovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  laft  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen : 
Now  fw allow  down  that  lie. — For  Glofter's  death,— 
I  flew  him  not ;  but,  to  my  own  difgrace, 
T^eglefted  my  fworn  duty  in  that  caife.— 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancafter, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambufti  for  your  life, 
A  trefpafs  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  foul : 
But,  ere  I  laft  receiv'd  the  facrament, 
I  did  confefs  it ;  and  exaftly  begg'd 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault :  As  for  the  reft  appeal'd. 
It  iffues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  moft  degenerate  traitor : 
Which  in  myfelf  I  boldly  will  defend  ; 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  over-weening  traitor's  foot. 
To  prove  myfelf  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  beft  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bofom  : 
In  hafte  whereof,  moft  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highnefs  to  afTign  our  trial  day. 

«  ^myfcepters  awe—]  The  reverence  due  to  my  fcepter.  Johnson, 

K.Rich^ 
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K,  Rich,  Wrath  kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruPd  by  me ; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood  : 
This  we  prefcribe,  though  no  phyfician  ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incifion : 
Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  dodors  fay,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun  ; 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  fon. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  lliall  become  my  age  :— 
Throw  down,  my  fon,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K,  Rich,  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt,  When,  tlarry  ^  ?  when  ? 
Obedience  bids,  I  fhould  not  bid  again. 

K,  Rich,  Norfolk,  throw  down ;  we  bid ;  there  is  no 
boot  5. 

I^or,  Myfelf  I  throw,  dread  fovereign,  at  thy  foot : 
My  life  thou  lhalt  command,  but  not  my  fliame  ; 
The  one,  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
(Defpight  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  graved) 
To  dark  diflionour's  ufe  thou  fhalt  not  have. 
I  am  difgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here  *  ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  foul  with  flander's  venom'd  fpear  ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 

2  When,  Harry  .?]  This  obfolete  exclamation  of  impatience,  is  like- 
wife  found  in  Heywood's  5i/x;er  ^^e,  i6i  3  j  again,  in  Look  about  you, 
3600.  Steevens. 

9  ^nc  boot.']  That  is,  «o  fl^va«^<3|;«,  wo  «/<?,  in  delay  or  refufal.  Johns. 

^  my  fair  namey  &c.]  That  is,  my  name  that  lives  on  my  grave  in 
defpight  of  death.  This  eafy  paflage  moft  of  the  editors  feera  to  have 
miflaken.  Johnson. 

*  —  and  baffled  here ;]  Baffled  in  this  place  means  treated  with  the 
greateft  ignominy  imaginable.  So,  Holinfhed,  vol.  iii.  p.  827,  and 
1218,  or  annis  1513,  and  1 570,  explains  it :  *'  BafulUngy  lays  he,  is  a 
great  difgrace  among  the  Scots,  and  it  is  ufed  when  a  man  is  openiie  per- 
jured, and  then  they  make  of  him  an  image  painted,  reverfed,  with  his 
^eels  upward,  with  his  name,  wondering,  crieing,  and  blowing  out  of 
him  with  horns."  Spenfer's  Faery  ^een^h.  v.  c.  3.  ft.  37  j  and  b.  vi. 
c.,7.  ft.  27.  has  the  word  in  the  fame  fignihcation.  Tollet. 

The  fame  expreflion  occurs  again  in  Tivelfth  Nighty  fc.  ult* 
<'  Alas,  poor  fool  !  how  have  they  Z-tz^^i/ thee  ?" 
Vigain,  in  K.  Henry  IF,  P.  I.  Aft  I.  fc.  ii : 

V  — —  ani  donot,  cailme  viliain,  and^tJ^e  me,"  Steevens, 

Which 
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Which  breath'dthis  poifon. 

AT.  Rich.  Rage  muft  be  withftood  : 
Give  me  his  gage  :— Lions  make  leopards  tame.  ^ 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  Ipots*:  take  bttt  my 
fhame. 

And  r  refign  my  gage.    My  dear  dear  lor^. 

The  pureft  treafure  mortal  times  afford. 

Is — fpotleis  reputation  ;  that  away. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay- 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr*d-up  cheft 

js — a  bold  fpirit  in  a  loyal  breaft. 

Mine  honour  is  my  life  ;  both  grow  in  one  ; 

Take  honoui-  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  : 

Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try  ; 

In  thJt  I  live,  and  for  that  will  1  die. 

K.  Rich.  Coufin,  fiirow  down  your  gage  ;  do  you  begla. 

Baling.  O  God  defend  my  foul  from  fucii  foul  fm  ! 
Shall  1  feem  creil-fairn  in  my  father's  fight  ? 
Or  vvith  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-dar'd  daftard  ?  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  fuch  feeble  wrong* 
Or  found  fo  bafe  a  parle,  my  teeth  lhall  tear 
The  flavifh  motive  ^  of  recanting  fear ; 
And  fpit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  difgrace. 
Where  lhame  doth  harbour,   even  in  Mowbray's  face* 

\Exit  Gaunt* 

K.  Rich,  We  were  not  born  to  fue,  but  to  command  s 
Which  fmce  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends. 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  fhall  anfwer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  faint  Lambert's  day ; 
There  ftiall  your  fwords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  fwelling  difference  of  your  fettled  hate  ; 
Since  we  cannot  attone  you,-  we  fhall  fee 
Juflice  defign*  the  vidor's  chivalry. — 

^  Lord 

*  -—hut  not  change  ^\if^r  jpoti  :'\  The  old  copies  have— /?>/j  fpots. 
Correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

3  Theftavi/h  motive—]  That  which  fear  puts  in  motion.  Johnson* 

4  Juji'tce  defign — ]  To  dejign  in  our  author's  time  fignified  to  mark 
tut,  SeeMinfheu's  Dict.  in  v.  "To  dejigne  or  Jheno  by  a  token.  JtaL 
Denotaru  Late  Dejignare,'  At  the  end  of  the  article  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred 
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Lord  Marfhal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 

Be  ready  to  diredt  thefc  home-alarms.  [E;>ceu?iU 

SCENE  11. 

^hefame.    A  Room  in  the  duke  o/Lancafter's  Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt,  and  dutch efs  o/*  Glofter*. 
Gaujit.  Alas  !  the  part  I  had^  in  Glofter's  blood 

Doth  more  folicit  me,  than  your  exclaims. 

To  llir  againil  the  butchers  of  his  life. 

But  fmce  correftion  lieth  in  thofe  hands 

Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correal. 

Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  ; 

Who,  when  they  fee  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 

Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Dutch.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  lharper  fpur  ? 

Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 

Edward's  feven  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one. 

Were  as  feven  phials  of  his  facred  blood. 

Or  feven  fair  branches  fpringing  from  one  root : 

Some  of  thole  leven  are  dry'd  by  natureis  courfe. 

Some  of  thofe  branches  by  the  deftinies  cut : 

But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glofter, 

One  phial  full  of  Edward's  facred  blood. 

One  fiourilhing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root,— 

Is  crack' d,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  fpilt ; 

Is  hack'ddown,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  faded. 

By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 

Ah,  Gaunt  !  his  blood  was  thine  ;  that  bed,  that  womb. 

That  mettle,  that  felf-mould,  that  faihion'd  thee. 

Made  him  a  man  ;  and  though  thou  liv'ft,  and  breath'ft. 

Yet  art  thou  flainin  him  :  thou  doft  confent 

Infome  large  meafure  to  thy  father's  death, 

ferred  to  the  words  "  to  marke^  note,  demonjlrate  or  ^fw."— Tbe  word 
is  ilill  ufed  with  this  fignification  in  Scotland.— Mr.  Pope  and  all  the 
fubfequent editors  xtai— 'decide.  Malone. 

5  —  dutchefs  o/GIoJier.]  The  Dutchcfs  of  Glofter  was  Eleanor  Bo. 
hun,  widow  of  Duke  Thomas,  for*  of  Edward  III.  Walpole. 

6  —  fhe  part  I  had'—-']  That  is,  DDV  relation  of  coftfanguinity  to 
Glofter.  Hanmer. 

In 
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In  that  thou  feeft  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt,  it  is  defpair  : 
In  fufFering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  flaughter'd. 
Thou  ftiew'ft  the  naked  path-way  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  Hern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle — patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breafts. 
What  fhall  I  fay  ?  to  fafeguard  thine  own  life. 
The  beft  way  is — to  'venge  my  Glofter's  death. 

Gaunt.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  heaven's  fubftitute. 
His  deputy  annointed  in  his  fight. 
Hath  caus'd  his  death :  the  which  if  wrongfully. 
Let  heaven  revenge  ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  againil  his  minifter. 

Dutch,  Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  myfelf  ^  ? 

Gaunt.  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence. 

Dutch.  Why  then,  I  will.    Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  go'ft  t;o  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  coufm  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
O,  fit  my  hulband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  fpear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breaft  1 
Or,  if  misfortune  mifsthe  firft  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courfer's  back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifts, 
A  catifF  recreant  ^  to  my  coufin  Hereford  1 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt ;  thy  foraetimes  brother's  wife. 
With  her  companion  grief  muft  end  her  life. 

7  —  may  I  complain  myfelff'\  To  complain  is  commonly  a  verb  neu,. 
ter,  but  it  is  here  ufed  as  a  verb  a<Sive.  Dryden  employs  the  word 
in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Fables.    Stee  vens. 

So  alfo  Fairfax  and  other  contemporaries  of  our  author.  Malone. 

*  A  ca'ttiff' recrtant'—']  C^2z7/^ originally  fignified  a  ^rzyower  j  next  a 
Jlavey  from  the  condition  of  prifoners  j  then  a  Jcoutidrelj  from  the 
qualities  of  a  Have. 

RyKTu  rr.q  dp-Trg  a.iroaUvls.i  S'y'Xiov  ?/Map. 
In  this  pafiage  it  partakes  of  all  thefe  fignifications.  Johnson. 

1  do  not  believe  that  caitiff  \n  our  language  ever  fignified  a  frifoner.  J. 
take  it  to  be  derived,  not  from  eaptifj  but  from  cbetif^  Fr.  poor  mi- 
fcrablc.  Tyrwhitt. 

Gaunt^ 
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Gaunt,  Sifter,  farewell :  I  muft  to  Coventry  : 
As  much  good  ftay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

Dutch.  Yet  one  word  more ; — Grief  boundcth  where  it 
falls,  ^  . 

Not  with  the  empty  hollownefs,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun  ; 
For  forrow  ends  not  when  it  feemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  fo  ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  fo  quickly  go  ; 
I  fhall  remember  more.    Bid  him — O,  what? — 
With  all  good  fpeed  at  Plafhy  vifit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  ftiall  good  old  York  there  fee. 
But  empty  lodgings,  and  unfurnifti'd  walls  ^, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  ? 
Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there. 
To  feek  out  forrow  that  dwells  every  where ' : 
Defolate,  defolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die  ; 
The  laft  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye,  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Gosford-Green  near  Coventry. 
LiJ}s  fet  out,  and  a  throne.    Heralds,  ^ r.  attending. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marftial*  and  Au merle. 
Mar,  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm 'd  ? 
Aum,  Yea,  at  all  points ;  and  longs  to  enter  in, 

9  ....  unfurnip'd  'walls,}  In  our  ancient  caftles  the  naked  flone  walls 
were  only  covered  with  tapeftry,  or  arras,  hung  upon  tenter-hooks, 
from  which  it  was  eafily  taken  down  on  every  removal  of  the  family. 
See  the  Preface  to  the  Houfehold  Book  of  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, begun  in  1512,  Steevens. 

*  'To  jeek  out  forroiv  that  dwells  every  ivhere ;  j  Perhaps  the  pointing 
might  be  reformed  without  injury  to  the  fenfe  : 

.  let  him  not  come  there 

To  feek  out  forrow  :  —  that  dwells  every  where.    Wh  a  i.  l  e  r • 

*  —  Lord  Marpal}  Shakfpeare  has  here  committed  a  flight  miftake. 
The  office  of  Lord  Marflial  was  executed  on  this  occafion  by  Thomas  Hol- 
land, Dukeof  Surrey.  Our  author  has  inadvertently  introduced  thatnoble- 
man  as  a  dlHind  perfonfrom  the  Marilial;  in  the  prefent  drama.  M  a  l  ok  e. 

Mar, 
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Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  fprightfuUy  and  bold,  ' 
Stays  but  the  fummons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Jum.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepar'd,  and  Hay 
For  nothing  but  his  majefty's  approach. 

flourijh  of  trumpets.      Enter  King  Ri  c  H  A  R  D ,  woho  takes 
his  feat  on  his  throne  \  Gaunt,  and  federal  noblemen, 
nvho  take  their  places.    A  trumpet  is  founded,  and  an- 
Jnjoered  by  another  trumpet  nvithin.    Then  enter  Nor- 
folk in  armour,  preceded  by  a  herald, 
K.  Rich.  Marihal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  caufe  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms  : 
Alk  him  his  name  ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  fwear  him  in  the  juflice  of  his  caufe. 

Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  fay  who  thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'ft,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms : 
Againft  what  man  thou  com'H,  and  what  thy  quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  oath  ! 
And  fo  ^  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour  ! 

Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk  *  ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  heaven  defend,  a  knight  fhould  violate!) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  fucceeding  iflue  5, 
Againft  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me  ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm, 

^  And/c— ]  The  old  copies  read — Asy<j.  Stesvens. 
Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

4-  Norfolk  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  obferves,  both  from 
Matthew  Paris  and  Holjnfhed,  that  the  duke  of  Hereford,  appelJant, 
entered  the  lifts  firft  j  and  this  indeed  muft  have  been  the  regular  me- 
thod of  the  combat ;  for  the  natural  order  of  things  requires,  that  the 
accuferor  challenger  fliould  be  at  the  place  of  appointment  firft.  Steev, 

-  -— and  my  jucceeding  i[J'ue  f'\  Thus  the  firlt  quarto.  The  folio 
reads— ifc/j  fucceedingiflue.  The  firft  quarto  copy  of  this  play,  in  1597, 
being  in  general  much  more  corredl  than  the  folio,  and  the  quartos  of 
i6o8,  and  1615,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  folio  appears  to  have  been 
printed,  I  have  preferred  the  elder  reading.  Malone. 

Mowbray's  iflue  was,  by  this  accufation  in  danger  of  an  attainder, 
and  therefore  he  might  come  among  other  reafons  for  their  fake  ;  but 
the  reading  of  the  folio  is  more  juft  and  grammatical.  Johnson. 

To 
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To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myfelf, 

A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me  : 

And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  !  [He  fakes  hisfeau 

trumpet  founds.    Enter  Bol  i  n  g  b  r  o  k  e  in  armour  i  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  herald, 
K,  Rich.  Marfhal,  afk  yonder  knight  in  arms. 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depofe  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe.. 

Mar,  What  is  thy  name  ?  and  wherefore  com'ft  tho* 
hither. 

Before  king  Richard,  in  his  royal  lifts  ? 

Againft  whom  comeft  thou  ?  and  what's  thy  quarrel  ? 

Speak  like  a  true  knight,  fo  defend  thee  heaven ! 

Baling,  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  ftand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour, 
Jn  lifts,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  I 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  perfon  be  fo  bold. 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lifts  ; 
Except  the  marlhal,  and  fuch  officers 
Appointed  to  diretl  thefe  fair  defigns. 

Baling.  Lord  Marftial,  let  me  kifs  my  fovereign's  hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majefty  : 
For  Mowbray,  and  myfelf,  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  feveral  friends. 

Mar,  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  highnefs. 
And  craves  to  kifs  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  defcend,  and  fold  him  in  our  arms, 
Coufin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  caufe  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell,  my  blood;  which  if  to-day  thou  Ihed, 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Baling* 
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Baling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  fpear : 
As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Againft  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. — 
My  loving  lord,  [to  lor^Marfli.]  Itake  myleave  of  you;— 
Of  you,  my  noble  coufin,  lord  Aumerle; — 
Not  fick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death ; 
Eut  lufty,  young,  and  chearly  drawing  breath.— 
Lo,  as  at  Englilh  feafts,  fo  I  regreet 
The  daintieitlaft,  to  make  the  end  moftfweet: 
O  thou,  the  earthly  authour  of  my  blood, —       \_to  Gaunt, 
"Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  vidory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers  ; 
And  with  thy  bleffings  fteei  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat*^. 
And  furbilh  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lufty  'haviourof  his  fon. 

Gaunt.  Heaven  in  thy  good  caufe  make  thee  profperous ! 
Be  fwift  like  lightning  in  the  execution  ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  cafque 
Of  thy  adverfe  pernicious  enemy: 
Rouze  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

Boling.  Mine  innocency  ^,  and  faint  George  to  thrive ! 

[He  takes  his /eat» 

Ncr.  [rijing.]  However  heaven,  or  fortune,  caft  my  lot. 
There  lives,  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  juft,  and  upright  gentleman  : 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Caft  off"  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 

6  —  waxen  coaf,]  Waxen  may  mean  either  fofty  and  confequently 
penetrable,  ovfiexlble.  The.  brlgandines  or  coats  of  mail,  then  in  ufe, 
were  compofed  of  fmall  pieces  of  fteel  quilted  over  one  another,  and  yet 
fo  flexible  as  to  accommodate  the  drefs  they  form,  to  every  motion  of 
the  body.    Of  thefe  many  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

S  T  E  E  V  E  N  s. 

—  mine  innccency.-^']  Old  Copies— /nwoccwf^.  Corredled  by  Mr. 
Stecvens.   M  alone. 

Hia 
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His  golden  uncontroll'd  enfranchifement. 
More  than  my  dancing  foul  doth  celebrate 
This  feaft  of  battle  8  with  mine  adverfary. — 
Moft  mighty  liege, — and  my  companion  peers, — 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wiih  of  happy  years : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jell 9, 
Go  I  to  fight ;  Truth  hath  a  quiet  breaft. 

K.  Rich.  Farewel,  my  lord:  fecurely  I  efpy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marfhal,  and  begin. 

[The  king  and  the  lords  return  to  their  feats  m 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

Baling,  [rijing."]  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry — amen. 

Mar,  Go  bear  this  lance  [to  an  officer. ^  to  Thomas  duke 
of  Norfolk. 

1 .  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  fovereign,  and  himfelf. 

On  pain  to  be  found  falfe  and  recreant. 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 

A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 

And  dares  him  to  fet  forward  to  the  fight. 

2.  Her.  Here  ftandeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 

Norfolk, 

On  pain  to  be  found  falfe  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  fovereign,  and  to  him,  difloyal; 
Courageoufly,  and  with  a  free  defire. 
Attending  but  the  fignal  to  begin. 

Mar,  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  fet  forward,  combatants. 

[A  charge  founded. 
Stay,,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down 

^  ThU  feaft  of  battle^]  «  War  Is  death's  feajij''  is  a  proverbial 
faying.    See  Ray's  CoUedion.  Steevens.. 

9  —  as  to  jeft,]  To  jeji  fometimes  fignifies  in  old  language,  to  play  a 
fart  in  a  majk.  Farmer. 

^  —  bath  throivn  his  warder  down.']  A  ivarder  appears  to  have  bt;pn 
a  kind  of  truncheon  carried  by  the  perfon  who  prefided  at  thefe  fingle 
combats.  Steevens. 

Vol.  V,  C  ^  Rkh, 
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K.  Rich,  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their  fpcars. 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again  : — 
Withdraw  with  us : — and  let  the  trumpets  found. 
While  we  return  thefe  dukes  what  we  decree.— 

long  fiouripym 

Draw  near,  \to  the  Combatants^ 

And  lift,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 

For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  Ihould  not  be  foiled 

With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  foftered ; 

And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  afped 

Of  cruel  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbours'  fwords; 

[And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride* 

Of  (ky-afpiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 

With  rival-hating  envy,  fet  you  on  ' 

To  wake  our  peace*,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 

Draws  the  fvveet  infant  breath  of  gentle  fleep ;] 

Which  fo  rouz'd  up  with  boifterous  untun'd  drums. 

With  harfh-refounding  trumpets' dreadful  bray. 

And  grating  (hock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 

Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace. 

And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood • 

Therefore,  we  banilh  you  our  territories  :— - 

You,  coufm  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Till  twice  five  fummers  have  enrich'd  our  fields. 

Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 

But  tread  the  ftranger  paths  of  banifliment. 

Baling,  Your  will  be  done :  This  muft  my  comfort  be,— 
That  fun,  that  warms  you  here,  lhall  ftiine  on  me ; 

1  Andforive  think  the  eagle-ivinged pride  Sec."]  Thefe  five  verfes  are 
omitted  in  the  other  editions,  and  reftored  from  the  firftof  1598.  Popi. 

Dr.  Warburton  thinks  with  fome  probability  that  thefe  lines  were 
rejeded  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf.  His  idle  cavil,  that  "  peace  awake  is 
ftill  peace,  as  well  as  when  afleep",  is  refuted  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  thefub- 
quentnote.    Ma  lone. 

3  —  fet  you  on]  The  old  copy  reads— on  you.  Corrected  by  Mr* 
Pope.  Malone. 

4  Toiuake  our  peace^l  It  is  true,  that  peace  atuake  Is  ftill  peace  f  as  ivelt 
as  loben  a  fleep  ;  but  peace  awakened  by  the  tumults  of  thefe  jarring  nobles^ 
and  peace  indulging  in  profound  tranquillity,  convey  inaages  fufficiently 
oppofed  to  each  other  for  the  poet's  purpofe.  To  ivake  peace  is  to  intro- 
duce difcord.  Peace  ajleepj  is  peace  exerting  its  natural  influence,  from 
which  it  would  be  frighted  by  the  cJamours  of  wafi  Steevens. 

-Ana 
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And  thofe  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  baniftiment. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom. 
Which  I  with  fome  unwillingnefs  pronounce  : 
The  lly-flow  hours  ^  ftiall  not  determinate 
The  datelefs  limit  of  thy  dear  exile; — 
The  hopelefs  word  of — never  to  return — 
Breathe  I  againft  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor,  A  heavy  fentence,  my  moft  fovereign  liege. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highnefs'  mouth: 
A  dearer  merit  ^,  not  fo  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  caft  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Havel  deferved  at  your highnefs'  hand. 
The  language  I  have  learn'd  thefe  forty  years. 
My  native  Englifh,  now  I  muft  forego: 
And  now  my  tongue's  ufe  is  to  me  no  more. 
Than  an  unftringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  inftrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcullis'd,  with  my  teeth,  and  lips ; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurfe. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
What  is  thy  fentence  then,  but  fpeechlefs  death. 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compafTionate  ^ ; 
After  our  fentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light. 
To  dwell  in  folemn  (hades  of  endlefs  night.  {retiring, 

K,  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  fword  your  banilh'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  ditty  that  you  owe  to  heaven, 

5  The  fly-llow  hours — ]  Mr.  Pope  reads— ^y-flow.  The  former 
word  appears  to  me  more  intelligible  : — "  the  chievifh  minutes  as  they 
pafs."    Ma  LONE. 

C  A  dearer  merit—]  Merit  h  hereufed  for  meed  or  reward^MAZOSZ, 
7  — corr.pajjiorate  ]\  for  pi ainUve.  Warvburton, 

C  2  (Our 
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(Our  part  therein  we  banifh  with  yourfelves 

To  keep  the  oath  that  we  adminifter : — 

You  never  ftiall  (fo  help  you  truth  and  heaven!) 

Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banilhment; 

Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face; 

Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 

This  lowering  tempeft  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 

Nor  never  by  adviled  purpofe  meet. 

To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 

'Gainft  us,  our  Hate,  our  I'ubjeds,  or  our  land. 

Boling.  I  fwear. 

AV.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling.  Norfolk,  fo  far  as  to  mine  enemy'  ;  — 
By  this  time,  ha<i  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  fouls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banifh'd  this  frail  fepulcher  of  our  flefh. 
As  now  our  flefh  is  banifh'd  from  this  land : 
Confefs  thy  treafons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm  ; 
Since  thou  hall  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  foul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke ;  if  ever  I  were  traitor. 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banifh'd,  as  from  hence  ! 
But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know  ; 
And  all  too  foon,  I  fear  the  king  fhall  rue. — 
Farewel,  my  liege  : — Now  no  way  can  I  llray; 

*  ( Our  part  &c.]  It  is  a  queftion  much  debated  amongft  the  writers 
of  the  law  of  nations,  whether  a  banifti'd  man  may  be  ftill  tied  in  alle- 
giance to  the  ftate  which  fent  him  into  exile.  TuUy  and  lord  chan- 
cellor Clarendon  declare  for  the  affirmative  :  Hobbes  and  Puftendorf 
hold  the  negative.  Our  author,  by  this  line,  feems  to  be  of  the  fame 
opinion.  Warburtok. 

9  NorfUkt  fo  far  &c.]  I  do  not  clearly  fee  what  is  the  fenfe  of 
this  abrupt  line,  but  fuppofe  the  meaning  to  be  this  :  Norfolk.,  fo  far  I 
have  addrefled  myfelf  to  thee  as  to  mine  enemy y  I  now  utter  my  laft  words 
with  kindnefs  and  tendernefs,  Confefs  thy  treafons,  Johnson. 

All  the  old  copies  read  :  {o  fare.  Steevens. 

Surely/arf  was  a  mifprint  for  farre^  the  old  fpellingof  the  word  now 
placed  in  the  text — Perhaps  the  author  intended  that  Hereford  in  fpeak- 
ing  this  line  fhould  fhew  fome  courtefy  to  Mowbray  and  the  meaning 
may  be,  So  much  civility  as  an  enemy  has  a  right  to,  I  am  willing  to 
ofierco  thee*  Mai.pn£. 

Save 
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Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way  *.  [Exit, 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glaffes  of  thine  eyes 
I  fee  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  fad  afpefl 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  baniftiM  years 
PluckM  four  away  ; — Six  frozen  winters  fpent. 
Return  [^to  Bol.]  with  welcome  home  from  banifhment* 

Baling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  ! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  fprings. 
End  in  a  word  ;  Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me. 
He  Ihortens  four  years  of  my  fon*s  exile  : 
But  little  vantage  fhall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For,  ere  the  fix  years,  that  he  hath  to  fpend. 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about. 
My  oil-dry'd  lamp,  and  time-bewafted  light. 
Shall  be  extinft  with  age,  and  endlefs  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  fee  my  fon. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  haft  many  years  to  live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canft  give  : 
Siiorten  my  days  thou  canft  with  fullen  forrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow* : 
Thou  canft  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  ftop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  deatii ; 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  ray  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  fon  is  banilh'd  upon  good  advice  ^, 

?  all  the  toorWs  my  ivay,"]  Perhaps  Milton  had  this  in  his  mind 
wben  he  wrote  thefe  lines : 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choofe 
**  Their  place  of  reft,  and  Providence  their  guide."*  Johnson. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  after  his  banilhment  wentto  Venice,  where,  fays 
Holin/hed,     for  thought  and  melancholy  he  deceafed."  Malgne. 
I  fhould  point  the  paflage  thus  : 
■       Now  no  way  can  I  ftray 
Save  back  to  England  : — all  the  world's  my  way. 
There's  no  way  for  me  to  go  wrong,  except  back  to  England.  Mason* 

*  And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morroiv  :]  It  is  matter  of 
very  melancholy  confideration,  that  all  human  advantages  confer  more 
power  of  doing  evil  than  good.  Johnson. 

3  ~— upon  good  aduice,^  Upon  great  confideration.  See  Vol.  I.p.  .i37» 
«.  8.  Malone. 

C  3  Whereto 
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Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdidl  gave*; 
Why  atourjuftice  feem'ftthou  then  to  lourf 

Gaunt.  Things  fweet  to  tafte,  prove  in  digeftlon  four. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge  ;  but  I  had  rather. 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  father : — 
O,  had  it  been  a  Granger,  not  my  child. 
To  fmooth  his  fault  I  Ihould  have  been  more  mild: 
A  partial  flander^  fought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  fentence  my  own  life  deftroy'd. 
Alas,  I  look'd,  when  fome  of  you  fhould  fay, 
J' was  too  ftrift,  to  make  mine  own  away  ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 
Againft  my  will,  to  do  myfelf  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Coufm  farewel : — and,  uncle,  bid  him  fo ; 
Six  years  we  banifh  him,  and  he  lhall  go. 

\FlQuriJh,    Exeunt  K.  Richard  and  Train. 

Aunt.  Coufm,  farewel:  what  prefence  muft  not  know. 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  fhow. 

Mar,  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  fide. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpofe  doft  thou  hoard  thy  words. 
That  thou  return'ft  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Baling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
When  the  tongue's  office  Ihould  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  abfencefor  a  time. 

Baling.  Joy  abfent,  grief  is  prefent  for  that  time. 

Gaunt,  What  is  fix  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone.' 

Baling,  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten. 

Gaunt,  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'ft  for  pleafure. 

Baling.  My  heart  will  figh,  when  I  mifcall  it  fo. 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt,  The  full  en  paffage  of  thy  weary  Heps 
Efteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Baling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  Uride  I  make 

4>  — a  Tpzrty -verdiSf  gave  ;]  i.  e.  you  had  yourfelf  apart  Or  /hare  in 
the  vcrdia  that  I  pronounced.  Malone. 

5  A  partial  Jlander — ]  That  is,  the  reproach  of  partiality.  This  is  a 
juft  pidure  ol  the  ftrugjjle  between  principle  and  affedlion.  Johnson. 

5  Will 
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Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Muft  I  not  ferve  along  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  paffages ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boaftof  nothing  elfe. 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifltsj. 
Are  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens  : 
Teach  thy  neceffity  to  reafon  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  neceffity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banifti  thee ; 
But  thou  the  king  :  Woe  doth  the  heavier  fit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  fay— I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour. 
And  not — the  king  exiled  thee  :  or  fuppofe. 
Devouring  peftilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  frefher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  foul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'll,  not  whence  thou  com'll : 
Suppofe  the  iinging  birds,  mulicians ; 
The  grafs  whereon  thou  tread'ft,  the  prefence  ftrew'd  ^  j 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  fteps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  meafure    or  a  dance : 
For  gnarling  forrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  iets  it  light. 

Baling.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand'^. 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 

6  — 7?rfw'<f;]  1.  c.  with  ruflies.  See  Hentzner's  account  of  the 
prefence-chamber,  in  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  in  .1598.  Itinerar. 
p.  135.  Malone. 

7  — a  de/ight/u I mezfurt — ]  See  Vol.  II.  p.  405,  n.  4.  Malone. 

^  0,  -who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  handy  &c,]  Fire  is  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.  Malone. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  a  pafl'age  refembling  this  in  Tully^s 
'Fifth  Book  of  Tufculan  i^efiions.    Speaking  of  Epicurus,  he  fays 

Sed  una  fe  dicit  recordatione  acquiefcere  praeteritarum  voluptatum  : 
ut  fi  quis  aeftuans,  cum  vim  caloris  non  facile  patiatur,  recordari  vclit  fe 
aliquando  in  Arpinati  noftro  gelidis  fluminibus  circumfufum  fuifle.  Non 
cnim  video,  quomodo  fedare  pofTmt  mala  prasfentia  praeteritae  voluptates." 
The  Tufculan  ^ejiions  of  Cicero  had  been  tranflated  early  enough  for 
ghakfpeVe  to  kave  feen  them.    St e evens* 

C  4  By 
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By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow. 

By  thinking  on  fantaftick  fummer's  heat  ? 

O,  no  !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe  : 

Fell  forrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 

Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  fore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  fon,  I'll  bring  thee  on  thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth,  and  caufe,  I  would  not  ftay. 

Baling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewel ;  fweetfoil, 
adieu ; 

My  mother,  and  my  nurfe,  that  bears  me  yet  I 

Where-e'er  I  wander,  boaft  of  this  I  can, — 

Though  banifti'd,  yet  a  true-born  Englilhman".  \^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  the  King's  Caftle, 

"Enter  King  Richard,  Bagot,  and  Greene;  Au- 
MERLE  follonving, 

K.  Rich.  We  did  obferve. — Coufm  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  higli  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

Jum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  fo. 
But  to  the  next  high-way,  and  there  ]  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  fay,  what  (lore  of  parting  tears  were  fhed  ? 

Jum.  'Faith,  none  by  me  * :  except  the  north-eaft  wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  againlt  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  fleeping  rheum  ;  and  fo,  by  chance. 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.  Whatfaid our  coufin,  when  youparted  with  him  ? 

9  — yet  a  true-born  Englijhman.'\  Here  the  firft  aft  ought  to  end,  that 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  ads  there  may  be  time  for  John  of  Gaunt 
to  accompany  his  fon,  return,  and  fall  fick.  Then  the  firft  fcene  of 
the  fecond  a£l:  begins  with  a  natural  converfation,  interrupted  by  a  mef- 
fage  from  John  of  Gaunt,  by  which  the  king  is  called  to  vifit  him, 
which  vifit  is  paid  in  the  following  fcene.  As  the  play  is  now  divided, 
more  time  pafles  between  the  two  laft  fcenes  of  the  firft  ad,  than  between 
the  firft  a£l  and  the  fecond.  Johnson. 

*  — nonehy  me  :'\  The  old  co  )ies  read— /or  me.  Corrcfted  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

Aum, 
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Aum.  Farewel: 
And  for  my  heart  difdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  fo  prophane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  opprelTion  of  fuch  grief. 
That  words  feem*d  buried  in  my  forrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewel  have  lengthen'd  hours,. 
And  added  years  to  his  fhort  banifhment. 
He  lliould  have  had  a  volume  of  farewels ; 
But,  lince  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K,  Rich.  He  is  our  coufm,  coufm;  but 'tis  doubt. 
When  time  lhall  call  him  home  from  banifhment. 
Whether  our  kinfman  come  to  fee  his  friends. 
Ourfelf,  andBufliy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green*, 
Obferv'd  his  courtfhip  to  the  common  people  :— - 
How  he  did  feem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtefy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  fiaves  ; 
Wooing  poor  craftfmen,  with  the  craft  of  fmiles. 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere,  to  banifh  their  afFeds  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyfter-wench  ; 
A  brace  of  dray-men  bid — God  fpeed  him  well. 
And  had  th©  tribute  ot  his  fupplc  knee. 
With — Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  losing  friends  5— 
As  were  our  England  in  reverfion  his. 
And  he  our  fubjeds'  next  degree  in  hope  ^. 

Green,  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go  thefe  thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  ftand  out  in  Ireland - 
Expedient  ^  manage  muft  be  made,  my  liege  ; 
Ere  further  leifure  yield  them  further  means. 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highnefs'  lofs. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourfelf  in  perfon  to  this  war. 
And,  for  our  coffers — with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largefs, — are  grown  fomewhat  light, 

^  —  Bagot  here,  and  Greeney]  The  old  copies  read — here  Bagot,  The 
tranfpofition  was  made  inaquarto  of  no  value,  printed  in  1634.  Malone. 
3  And  be  our  fubjeils'  next  degree  in  hope.]  Spes  altera  Romae.  f^irg, 

Malonx* 

*  Expedient—-']  is  expeditious.  Steevf.ns. 

See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  167,  n.  6  j  p.  404,  n.  8,  Malone. 

We 
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We  are  enforcM  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 

The  revenue  wiiereof  lhall  furnifh  us 

For  our  affairs  in  hand:  If  that  come  fhort. 

Our  fubititutes  at  home  ftiall  have  blank  charters ; 

Whereto,  when  they  fhall  know  what  men  are  rich. 

They  fhall  fubfcribe  them  for  large  fums  of  gold. 

And  fend  them  after  to  fupply  our  wants  i 

For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  prefently. 

Enter  Bushy. 
K.  Rich.  Bulhy,  what  news  ? 

Bujhy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  fick,  my  lord^ 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  fent  poft-hafte. 
To  entreat  your  majefty  to  vilit  him. 

X.  Rich.  Where  lies  he  ? 

£ujhy.  At  Ely-houfe. 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  phylician's  mind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  I 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  (hall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  foldiers  for  thefe  Irilh  wars.— 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  vifit  him  : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  hafte,  and  come  too  late  ! 


A  C  T    II.     S  C  E  N  E  L 

London.    A  Room  in  Ely-houfe, 

Gaunt  on  a  couch ;  the  duke  of^O'B.Y.^  and  others  Jlandiug 
by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come  ?  that  I  may  breathe  my  laft 
In  wholefome  counfel  to  his  unftay'd  youth. 

York.  Vex  not  yourfelf,  nor  ftrive  not  with  your  breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counfel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt,  O,  but,  they  fay,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
Where  words  are  fcarce,  they  are  feldom  fpent  in  vain  ; 
For  tliey  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain, 

*  — d4tkt  of  York^'\  was  Edmund,  fon  of  Edward  IIL  Walpoli. 

He 
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He,  that  no  more  muft  fay,  is  liften'd  more 

Then  they  whom  youth  and  eafe  have  taught  to  glofe  ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before  ; 

The  fetting  fun,  and  mufick  at  the  clofe^. 
As  the  lall  talle  of  fweets,  is  fweeteft  laft; 
Writ  in  rememberance,  more  than  things  long  paft : 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counfel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  fad  tale  may  yetundeaf  his  ear. 

York,  No;  it  is  ftopp'd  with  other  flattering  founds. 
As,  praifes  of  his  ftate ;  then,  there  are  found 
Lafcivious  metres ;  to  whofe  venom  found 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  liften  : 
Report  of  falliions  in  proud  Italy  ^; 
Whofe  manners  ftill  our  tardy  apifh  nation 
Limps  after,  in  bafe  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thruft  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  refpeft  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counfel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard*. 
Diredl  not  him,  whofe  way  himfelf  will  choofe^ ; 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'ft,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  lofc. 

Gaunt,  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  infpir'd  ; 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him  : 
His  rafti '  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  laft ; 
For  violent  fires  foon  burn  out  themfelves : 
Small  ftiowers  laft  long,  butfudden  ftorms  are  ftiort ; 
He  tires  betimes  that  fpurs  too  faft  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 

*  — at  the  clofe,]  This  I  fuppofe  to  be  a  mufical  term.   S  tee  yens. 

7  Report  of  fap'ions  in  proud  Italy,']  Our  author,  who  gives  to  all 
nations  the  cuftoms  of  England,  and  to  all  ages  the  manners  of  his  own, 
has  charged  the  times  of  Richard  with  a  folly  not  perhaps  known  then, 
but  very  frequent  in  Shakfpeaie's  time,  and  much  lamented  by  the 
wifeft  and  beft  of  our  anceftors.  Johnson. 

8  Where  iv'ill  doth  mutiny  nvith  lu  'it's  regard.]  Where  the  will  rebels, 
againft  the  notices  of  the  underftanding.  JoftNsoN. 

9  t^mhoje  ivay  bimfclf  ivill  chooje Do  not  attempt  to  hm^ 
tvhoy  whatever  thou  flialt  fay,  iv ill  take  his  oivn  courfe,  Johnson. 

*  — /-i7/7^— ]  That  is,  hajiyi  violent*  Johnson. 

Light 
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Light  vanity,  infatiate  cormorant,  ^ 

Confuming  means,  foon  preys  upon  itfelf. 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  fcepter'd  ifle. 

This  earth  of  majelly,  this  feat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demy  paradife  ; 

This  fbrtrefs,  built  by  nature  for  herfelf, 

Againft  infeftion,  and  the  hand  of  war*; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 

This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  filver  fea. 

Which  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  ahoufe, 

Againft  the  envy  of  lefs  happier  lands ' ; 

This  blefled  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurfe,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  their  breed     and  famous  by  their  birth. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 

(For  Chriftian  fervice,  and  true  chivalry,) 

As  is  thefepulcher  in  llubborn  Jewry, 

Of  the  world's  ranfom,  bleffed  Mary's  fon : 

This  land  of  fuch  dear  fouls,  this  dear  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

Is  now  leas'd  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  ^  : 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  fea, 

Whofe  rocky  ftiore  beats  back  the  envious  fiege 

Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  lhame. 

With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  *  ; 

That 

''^  Againjl  infeaion,  &c.]  I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  meant  to  fay,  that 
xHandens  are  fecured  by  their  fituation  both  from  war  and  pejiiknce, 

JOHNSOX. 

In  A\\o\.''s  En^Und''s  Parvajfus^  1600,  thispaflage  is  quoted — "  Againft 
inteflion,  Sec.'"  Perhaps  the  word  might  be  infejiion,  if  fuch  a  word  was 
in  ufe.  Farmer. 

3  —  lefs  bappier  lands  i]  So  read  all  the  editions,  except  Hanmer's, 
which  his  lefs  bapfy.  1  believe  Shakfpeare,  from  the  habit  of  faying 
more  happier  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  time,  inadvertently  writ 
lefs  happier.  Johnson. 

*  Feard  by  their  breed,]  i.  e.  by  means  of  their  breed.  Malone. 
s  —  or  pelting yizrw  J ]  S^e  Vol.  II.  p.  40.  n.  5.  Malone. 

*  —  roiten  pai  cbmert  bends }]  Alluding  to  the  great  fums  raifcd  by 
loans  and  other  cxaftions,  in  this  reign,  upon  the  Englifh  fubjedls,  Ga  e  y. 

Gaunt 
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That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  ftiameful  conqueft  of  itfelf : 
O,  would  the  fcandal  vanilh  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  enfuing  death  1 

£fiterKiKgKiCHARD,an^QueQn'^;  Aumerle^, Bushy, 
Green,  Bagot,  Ross  ^,  an^  Willoughby 

Tork.  The  king  is  come  :  deal  mildly  with  his  youth  ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more. 

^een.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancafter? 

K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?  How  is't  with  aged  Gaunt  ? 

Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  compofition  I 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fall ; 
And  who  abftains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  fleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watchM  ; 
Watching  breeds  leannefs,  leannefs  is  all  gaunt: 
The  pleafure,  that  fome  fathers  feed  upon. 
Is  my  llrift  faft,  I  mean — my  children's  looks ; 
And,  therein  failing,  haft  thou  made  me  gaunt : 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whofe  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K,  Rich,  Can  fick  men  play  fo  nicely  with  their  names  ? 

Gaunt,  No,  mifery  makes  fport  to  mock  itfelf : 
Since  thou  doft  feek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

Gaunt  does  not  alhide  to  any  loans  or  exaftions  extorted  by  Richard, 
but  to  the  circumftance  of  his  having  aftually  farmed  out  his  royal 
realm,  as  he  himfelf  ftyles  It.  In  the  laft  fcene  of  the  firft  a^l  he  fays, 
'And,  for  our  coffers  are  grown  fomewhat  light. 
We  are  enforcM  to  farm  our  royal  realm,"  Mason. 

7  —  ^eeH}]  Shaicfpeare,  as  Mr.  Walpole  fuggefts  to  me,  has 
deviated  from  hiftorical  truth  in  the  introduftion  of  Richard's  queen  as 
a  woman  in  the  prefent  piece  ;  for  Anne,  his  firft  wife,  was  dead  before 
the  play  commences,  and  Ifabella,  his  fecond  wife,  was  a  child  at  the 
time  of  his  death.    Ma  lone. 

^  —  ^umerk,]  was  Edward,  eldeft  fon  of  Edmund  Duke  of  York, 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  title.  He  was  killed  at  Agincourt.  Walpole. 

9  Rofs — ]  was  William  Lord  Roos,  (and  fo  fliould  be  printed)  of  Ham- 
lake,  afterwards  Lord  Treafurer  to  Henry  IV.  Walpole. 

*  fVilloughby-^']  was  William  Lord  Willoughby  of  Erelby,  who  af- 
terwards luarried  Joan,  widow  of  Edmund  Duke  of  York.  Walpoli. 

Rich, 


/ 
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K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  thofe  that  live? 

Gaunt,  No  !  no  ;  men  living  flatter  thofe  that  die. 

K.  Rich,  Thou,  now  a  dying,  fay'ft — thou  flatter'ft  me. 

Gaunt,  Oh !  no  ;  thou  dy'ft,  though  I  the  ficker  be. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  I  fee  thee  ill. 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  fee  thee  ill  ; 
111  in  myfelf  to  fee,  and  in  thee  feeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  noleffer  than  the  land. 
Wherein  thou  liert  in  reputation  fick ; 
And  thou,  too  carelefs  patient  as  thou  art, 
Commit'ft  thy  annointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  thofe  phyficians  that  firft  wounded  thee  : 
A  thoufand  flatterers  fit  within  thy  crown, 
Whofe  compafs  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  fo  fmall  a  verge. 
The  wafte  is  no  whit  lefler  than  thy  land. 
O,  hadthy  grandfire,  with  a  prophet*s  eye. 
Seen  how  his  fon's  fon  fliould  deftroy  his  fons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  lhame  ; 
Depofmg  thee  before  thou  wert  poflTefs'd, 
Which  art  poflefs'd  now  to  depofe  thyfelf. 
Why,  coufln,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  fhame,  to  le-t  this  land  by  leafe ; 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  fliame  to  Ihume  it  fo  f 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king  : 
Thy  ftate  of  law  is  bond-flave  to  the  law*; 
And— 

K.  Rich,  — Thou,  a  lunatick  lean-witted  fool, 
Prefuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 

^  Thy  ftate  of  la'iu  U  bond-ftave  to  the  /aiv  ;]  The  reafoning  of 
Gaunt,  I  think,  is  this:  By  Jetting  the  royalties  to  {&rm  thou  haft  rC" 
ducedthyfelf  .0  a  ftate  below  fovereignty,  thou  art  now  no  longer  king  but 
landlord  of  England,  fubjeB  to  the  fame  reftralnt  and  limitations  as  other 
landlords :  by  making  thy  condition  a  ftate  of  law,  a  condition  upon  which 
the  common  rules  of /aw  can  operate^  thou  art  become  a  bond-flave  to 
the  law  ;  thou  haft  made  thyfelf  amenable  to  laws  from  which  thou  wert 
originally  exempt,  Johnson. 

Mr.  Heath  explains  the  words  ftate  of  law  fomewhat  difierentlyt 
*'  Thy  royal  eftate^  which  is  eftablijhed  by  the  law,  is  now  in  virtue  of 
thy  having  leafed  it  out,  fubjc^ted&c.    Ma  lone. 
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Dar'll  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chafing  the  royal  blood. 
With  fury,  from  his  native  refidence. 
Now  by  my  feat's  right  royal  majefty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  fon. 
This  tongue  that  runs  fo  roundly  in  thy  head. 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  fhoulders. 

Gaunt.  O,  fpare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's  fon. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  fon  ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Haft  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd: 
My  brother  Glofter,  plain  well-meaning  foul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mong'ft happy  fouls  !) 
Maybe  a  precedent  andwitnefs  good. 
That  thou  refpeft'ft  not  fpilling  Edv/ard's  blood : 
Join  with  the  prefent  ficlcnefs  that  I  have ; 
And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower^. 
Live  in  thy  Ihame,  but  die  not  fhame  with  thee !— * 
Thefe  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  1 — 
Convey  me  to  my  bted,  then  to  my  grave  : — 

3  And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  agCy 

To  cro^  at  once  a  too-long  'wither' d  jioiver,'\  Shakfpeare,  I  believe* 
took  this  idea  from  the  figure  of  Time,  who  was  reprefented  as  carrying 
7i  fickle  as  well  as  a  fcythe,    A  fickle  was  anciently  called  a  crook,  and 
fometimes,  as  in  the  following  inftances,  crooked  may  mean  armed  with 
a  crook*    So,  in  KendaWs  Epigrams^  1577  * 
The  regallking  and  crooked  clowne, 
*'  All  one  alike  death  driveth  downe." 
Again,  in  the  looth  fonnet  of  Shakfpeare  : 

"  Give  my  love,  fame,  fafter  than  time  waftes  life, 
«  So  ♦•hou  prevent'ft  his  fcythe  and  crooked  knife,'''' 
Again,  in  the  119th : 

*'  Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rofy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  fickle  %  compafs  come." 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  crooked  is  an  epithet  beftowed  on 
age  in  the  Tragedy  of  Locrinci  1595  : 

*<  Now  yield  to  death  o'er-iaid  by  crooked  age." 
In  that  paflage  no  allufion  to  a  fcythe  can  be  fuppofed.  Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  had  probably  two  different  but  kindred  ideas  in  his  mind, 
the  bend  of  age  and  thefjokleoftime,  which  lie  confounded  together. 

Mason^ 

Love 
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Love  they  *  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Exit,  borne  out  by  his  attendants* 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  fuUens  have; 
For  both  haft  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

Tork.  1  do  befeech  your  majefty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  ficklinefs  and  age  in  him  : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right ;  you  fay  true  :  as  Hereford's  love,fo  his. 
As  theirs,  fo  mine  ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Northumberland^. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to  your 
majefty. 

K.Rich.  What  fays  he? 

North.  Nay,  nothing  ;  all  is  faid  : 
His  tongue  is  now  a  ftringlefs  inftrument ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancafter  hath  fpent. 

Tork.  Be  York  the  next  that  muft  be  bankrupt  fo! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripeft  fruit  firft  falls,  and  fo  doth  he  ; 
His  time  is  fpent,  our  pilgrimage  muft  be  : 
So  much  for  that.-— Now  for  our  Irifh  wars  : 
We  muft  fupplant  thofe  rough  rug-headed  kerns ; 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  elfe^. 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 
And,  for  thefe  great  affairs  do  afk  fome  charge. 
Towards  our  afliftance,  we  do  feize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  ftand  poffefs'd. 

ITork.  How  long  fhall  I  be  patient  ?  Ah,  how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  fuffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Glofter's  death,  nor  Hereford's  baniftiment, 

♦  Lcve  they — ]  That  is,  1st  them  love.  Johnson. 

5  —  Northumberland — J  was  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Walpole. 

6  _  our  pilgrimage  muft  be  :]  i.  e,  is  yet  to  come.  Mason. 

7  — ivbere  noi/encm  elfe^]  This  alludes  to  a  tradition  that  St.  Pa., 
trick  freed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  from  venomous  reptiles  of  every 
kind.  •  Stsevene. 

Not 
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Not  Gaunt*s  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs. 

Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 

About  his  marriage  ^,  nor  my  own  difgrace. 

Have  ever  made  me  four  my  patient  cheek. 

Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  fovereign's  face. — 

I  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward's  fons. 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firft  ; 

In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 

In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 

Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman  : 

His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  lookM  he, 

AccomplifliM  with  the  number  of  thy  hours^; 

But,  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  againft  the  French, 

And  not  againft  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 

Did  win  what  he  did  fpend,  and  fpent  not  that 

Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  ; 

His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood. 

But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

O,  Richard  !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 

Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K,  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

York,  O,  my  liege. 
Pardon  me,  if  you  pleafe;  if  not,  I  pleas*d 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  feize,  and  gripe  into  your  hancjs. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banifti'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  juft  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  defer ve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
le  not  his  heir  a  well-defervingfon  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters,  and  his  cuftomary  rights  j 

P  Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 

About  his  marriage,]  When  the  duke  of  Hereford,  after  hi* 
'banlfliment,  went  into  France,  he  was  honourably  entertained  at  that 
court,  and  would  have  obtained  in  marriage  the  only  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  had  not  Richard  prevented 
the  match,  Steevens. 

9  Accomplijh'd  ivith  the  number  of  thy  hours  jl  i.  e,  wheji  fee  was  of 
thy  age.  Malone. 

Vol.  V.  P  Let 
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Let  not  to-morrow  then  enfue  to-day  ; 

Be  not  thylelf,  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 

But  by  fair  fequence  and  fucceffion  ? 

Now,  afore  God,  (God  forbid,  I  fay  true  !) 

If  you  do  wrongfully  feize  Hereford's  rights. 

Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 

By  his  attornies-general  to  fue 

His  livery,  and  deny  his  ofFer'd  homage 

You  pluck  a  thoufand  dangers  on  your  head. 

You  lofe  a  thoufand  well-difpofed  hearts. 

And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  thofe  thoughts 

Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will  ;  we  feize  into  our  hand* 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

7'ork.  I'll  not  be  by,  the  while  :  My  liege,  farewel: 
What  will  enfue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courfes  may  be  underftood. 
That  their  evcn:s  can  never  fall  out  good. '  \^Exit, 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bufhy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltfliire  flraight  5 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-houfe, 
To  fee  this  bufinefs  :  To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow; 
And  we  create,  in  abfence  of  ourfelf. 
Our  uncle  York  lord-governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  juft,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  queen  :  to-morrow  muft  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  flay  is  fhort.  [Flourijh* 
\_Exeunt  YiSngy  Queen,  Bus.  Aum.  Gre.  aWBag. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  is  dead. 

Rofs.  And  living  too  ;  for  now  his  fon  is  duke. 

Willo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  ifjuftice  had  her  right. 

Rofs.  My  heart  is  great;  but  it  muft  break  with  filencc, 
Ere't  be  diiburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  fpeak  thy  mind  ;  and  let  him  ne'er  fpeak 
more. 

That  fpeaks  thy  words  again,  to  do  thee  harm  I 

I  deny  lis  offer  d  homage^']  That  is,  refufe  to  admit  the  homagCf 
fcy  which  he  is  to  hold  his  lands.  Tohnson. 

Wilio. 
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WiUo,  Tends  that  thou'dft  fpeak,   to  the  duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  fo,  out  with  it  boldly,  man  ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear,  to  hear  of  good  towards  him, 

Rofs.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him  ; 
Unlefs  you  call  it  good,  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North,  Now,  afore  heaven,  'tis  fliame,  Aich  wrongs 
are  borne. 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himfelf,  but  bafely  led 
By  flatterers,  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainft  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  feverely  profecute 
'Gainft  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs, 

^^.'^he  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous  taxes. 
And  quite  loft  their  hearts  :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  loft  their  hearts. 

Willo.  And  daily  new  exadlions  are  devis'd  ; 
As — blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o' God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North. Wa.rs  have  not  wafted  it,  for  warr'd  he  hath  not. 
But  bafely  yielded  upon  compromife 
That  which  his  anceftors  atchiev'd  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  fpent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Ro/j.The  earl  of  Wiltihirc  hath  the  realm  in  farm, 

Willo.  The  king's  grov/n  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  man. 

North.  Reproach,  and  diffolution,  hangeth  over  him, 

Rofs.  He  hath  not  money  for  thefe  Irilh  wars. 
His  burthenous  taxations  notwithftanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banifti'd  duke. 

North.  His  noble  kinfman : — Moft  degenerate  king  ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempeft  fing. 
Yet  feek  no  Ihelter  to  avoid  the  ftorm : 
We  fee  the  wind  fit  fore  upon  our  fails. 
And  yet  we  ftrike  not  *,  but  fecurely  perifh 

Ro/s. 

1  And  yet  tue  ftrlke  not,]  To  Jfrike  the  fails,  is,  to  contraE}  them 
when  there  is  too  much  wind.  Johnson. 

3  — but  fecurely  perifb.]  We  perifli  by  too  great  confidence  in  our 
Vol.  V,  Da  fccuriiy. 
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Rafs,  We  fee  the  very  wreck  that  we  muft  fuffcr  j 

And  unavoided  is  the  danger*  novv 
For  fuftering  fo  the  caufes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  fo  ;  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death, 
I  fpy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  fay. 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

IVillo.  Nay,  let  us  (hare  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  doll  ours# 

Kofs.  Be  confident  to  fpeak,  Northumberland: 
We  three  are  but  thyfelf ;  and,  fpeaking  fo. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts ;  therefore,  be  bold. 

North,  Then  thus : — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Britany,  receiv'd  intelligence. 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Reignold  lord  Cobham, 
[The  fon  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,] 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter  5, 

His 

fecurlty.  The  word  js  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  Merry  JVives  of 
Wirdfor  :  *'  Though  Ford  be  ?l  fecure  fool,  &c.    Mai. one. 

+  And  unavoided  is  the  danger — ]  Una-voided  is,  I  believe,  here  ufci 
ior  unavoidable.    Mai  one. 

5  The  fon  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundely 

That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter,"]  For  the  Infertion  of  the 
line  included  within  crotchets,  1  am  anfvverable  ;  it  not  being  found  in 
the  old  copies.  Mr,  Steevens  obferved,  that  all  the  perfons  enumerated 
in  Holinflied's  account  of  thofe  embarked  with  Bolingbroke  are  here 
mentioned  with  great  ex  aftnefs,  except  'Thomas  Arundell,  fonne  and 
heire  to  the  late  Earle  of  Arundell,  beheaded  at  the  Tower-hill.'  And 
yet  this  nobleman  is  the  perfon  to  whom  alone  that  circumftance  re- 
lates of  having  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter."  From  hence  he  very 
juftly  inferred,  that  a  line  muft  have  been  loft,  "  in  which  the  name  of 
this  Thomas  Arundel  had  originally  a  place." 

The  pafiages  in  Holinflied  relative  to  this  matter  run  thus  :  "  Aboute 
the  fame  time  the  Earl  of  Arundell's  fonne,  named  Thomas,  ivhich  ivas 
kept  in  the  Duke  of  Exeter'' i  houje,  efcaped  out  of  the  realme,  by  means 
of  one  William  Scot,"  &c.  *^  Duke  Henry, — chiefly  through  the  earneft 
perfuafion  of  ThomasArundell,  l.iteArchbifhoppe  of  Canterbutie,  (who, 
as  before  you  have  heard,  had  been  removed  from  his  fea,  and  baniflicd 
the  realme  by  King  Richardes  means,)  got  him  downe  to  Britaine 
and  when  all  his  proviiinn  was  made  ready,  he  tooke  the  fea,  together 
with  the  faid  Archbifhop  of  Canlerburie,  and  his  nephew  Thomas 
Arundell,  fonne  and  heyre  to  the  late  Earle  of  Arundell,  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill.  There  were  alfowith  him  Reginalds  Lord  Cobham,  Sir 
Thomas  Erpingham,"  &c. 

There  camiot,  therefore,  I  think,  be  the  fmalleft  doubt,  that  a  line 

was 
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His  brother,  archbifliop  late  of  Canterbury^, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  fir  John.  Ramflon, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  fir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 
Quoint, — 

All  thefe,  well  furnilh'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  fhips,  three  thoufand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  Ihortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  Ihore  : 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this  ;  but  that  they  ftay 
The  firft  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  lhall  ftiake  off  our  llavifh  yoke. 
Imp  out  ^  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemilh'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  duft  that  hides  ourfcepter's  gilt. 
And  make  high  majefty  look  like  itfelf. 
Away,  with  me,  in  poll  to  Ravenfpurg  : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  fo. 
Stay,  and  be  fecret,  and  myfelf  will  go, 

was  omitted  in  the  copy  of  i597>  by  the  negligence  of  the  tranfcriber 
or  compofitor,  in  which  not  only  Thomas  Arundel,  but  his  father, 
was  mentioned  j  for  his  in  a  fubfequent  line  ( His  brother)  mull  refer  to 
the  old  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Rather  than  leave  a  lacuna,  I  have  inferted  fuch  words  as  render  the 
paflage  intelligible.  In  V.  fc.  ii.  of  the  play  before  us,  a  line  of  a 
rhyming  couplet  was  pafled  over  by  the  printer  of  the  firft  folio  : 

**  III  may'ft  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace." 
It  has  been  recovered  from  the  quarto.    In  Coriolanus  Adl  II.  fc.ult* 
a  line  was  in  like  manner  omitted,  and  it  has  very  properly  been  fupplied* 

The  chriftian  name  of  Sir  T^^o/was  Ramllon  is  changed  to  yohn,  and 
the  two  following  perfons  are  improperly  defcribed  as  knights  in  all 
the  copies.  Thefe  perhaps  were  likewife  miftakes  of  the  prefs,  but  are 
Scarcely  worth  correfting.  Malone. 

6  arcbbi/bop  late  of  Canterbury  Thomas  Arundel,  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  brotiier  to  the  earl  of  Arundel  who  was  beheaded  in  this 
reign,  had  been  baniflied  by  the  Parliament,  and  was  afterwards  deprived 
by  the  pope  of  his  fee,  at  the  requeft  of  the  king  j  whence  he  is  here 
called,  late  of  Canterbury.  Steevens. 

7  Jmp  out--]  As  this  exprcffion  frequently  occurs  in  our  author,  it  may 
notbeamifs  to  explain  the  original  meaning  of  it.  When  the  wing-fea  - 
thers  of  a  hawk  were  dropped,  or  forced  out  by  any  accident,  it  was 
ufual  tofupply  as  many  as  were  deficient.  This  operation  was  called,  to 
impahaiok,  Turbervile  h.3.s  z  \vh.o\z  chz'^X.&r  on  The  Way  and  Manner 
howe  to  ympe  a  Haivke's  feather ^  bovj-foever  it  be  broken  or  broofd.  S  t  e  e  v, 

D  3  Rofs. 
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Rofs,  Tohorfe,  tohorfe  !  urge  doubts  to  them  that  fear. 
Willo.  Holdoutmyhorfe,  andlwillfirftbe  there.  \_Exeunt* 

SCENE  II. 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  the  Palace* 
Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  Bagot. 

Bujhy.  Madam,  your  majefty  is  too  much  fad: 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  lay  afide  life-harming  heavinefs. 
And  entertain  a  chearful  difpofition. 

i^een.  To  pleafe  the  king,  I  did ;  to  pleafe  myfelf, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  caufe 
Why  I  Ihould  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewel  to  fo  fweet  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard:  Yet  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  nothing  trembles  ^  :  atfomething  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

BuJhy.  Each  fubftance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  fliadows. 
Which  fliew  like  grief  itfelf,  but  are  not  fo: 
For  forrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objefts  ; 
Like  perfpedlives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Shew  nothing  but  confufion ;  ey'd  awry, 
Diftinguiih  form^  :  fo  your  fweet  majefty. 

Looking 

s  JVith  nothing  trembles  ;]  I  fuppofe  it  is  the  unborn  forrcw  which. 

nothings  becaufe  it  is  not  yet  brought  into  exiftence.  Steev. 
S  Like perfpeSii'veSf  ivhich^  v\^ht\y  gaz'd  upoitj 

Sheiv  nothing  but  confufion  ;  ey'd  avvry,  — ^ 
Dijiin gulp  form  : — ]  This  is  a  fine  fimilitude,  and  the  thing  meant 
is  this.  Amongft  mathematical  recreations,  tiiere  is  one  i)^  optics,^n 
which  a  figure  is  drawn,  wherein  all  the  rules  of  perffecii-ve  are  /«- 
•verted:  fo  that,  if  held  in  the  fame  pofition  with  thofe  piflures  which 
are  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  perJpeBi've,  it  can  prefent  nothing 
but  confufion  :  and  to  be  feen  in  form,  and  under  a  regular  appearance, 
it  mull  be  looked  upon  from  a  contrary  ftation  j  or,  as  Shakfpeare 
(ays,  ey'd  awry.  Warburton. 

Like  perfpecii-vesy  &c.]  Dr.  Plot's  Hijlory  of  Stafford/hire,  p.  391,  ex- 
plains this  perfpcitive,  or  odd  kind  of  •*  pictures  upon  an  indented  board, 

which 
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Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 

Finds  fl\apes  of  grief,  more  than  himfelf,  to  wail ; 

Which  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  fhadows 

Of  what  it  is  not.    Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 

More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more's  not  feen ; 

Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  falfe  forrow's  eye, 

Wliich,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

^een.  It  may  be  fo,  but  yet  my  inward  foul 
Perfuades  me,  it  is  otherwife  :  Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  fad  ;  fo  heavy  fad. 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  fhrink. 

Bujhy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit^,  my  gracious  lady, 
^een.  'Tis  nothing  lefs  :  conceit  is  ftill  deriv'd 
From  fome  fore>father  grief ;  mine  is  not  fo  ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief ; 
Or  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  ^ : 

*TIs 

which,  if  beheld  dheftly,  you  only  perceive  a  confufed  piece  of  work  j  but 
if  obliquely,  you  fee  the  intended  perfon's  pidlurej"  which,  he  was  told, 
was  niade  thus.  "  The  board  being  indented,  [or  furrowed  with  a  plough- 
plane,]  the  print  or  painting  was  cut  into  parallel  pieces  equal  to  the 
depth  and  number  of  the  indentures  on  the  board,  and  they  were  pafted 
on  the  flats  that  ftrike  the  eye  beholding  it  obliquely,  fo  that  the  edges 
of  the  parallel  pieces  of  the  print  or  painting  exaftly  joining  on  the 
edges  of  the  indentures,  the  work  was  done."  Tollet. 

So  in  Hentzner,  1598.  Royal  Palace,  Whitehall.  «  Edwardi  VI. 
Anglise  regis  effigies,  primo  intuitu  monftrofum  quid  repraefentans, 
fed  fi  quis  —  effigiem  re£la  intueatur,  turn  vera  depraehenditur.'' 

Farmer. 

'  Asy-^tboughj  on  thinking)  on  no  thought  I  thwk,-^']  Wefhouldread  r 
j^s  though  in  thinking  j  that  is,  though  mujingy  I  have  no  difiinB  idea  of 
calamity.  The  involuntary  and  unaccountable  depreflion  of  the  mind, 
which  every  one  has  fometime  felt,  is  here  very  forcibly  defcribed. 

Johnson. 

*  "T/j  nothing  hut  <ionz<t\t^  Conceit  is  here,  as  in  K.  Henry  VIJI,  and 
many  other  places,  ufed  for  a  fanciful  conception,    M  alone. 

3  For  nothing  hath  be^ot  my  fomething  grief 

Or  fomething  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grifue  :'\  With  thefe  lines  I 
know  not  Weil  what  can  be  done.  The  queen's  reafoning,  as  it  now 
ilands,  is  this  ;  My  trouble  is  not  conceit.,  for  conceit  is  Jiill  derived  from 
fome  antecedent  caufe,  fome  fore-father  grief  j  but  with  me  the  cafe  is, 
th.zt  either  my  real  grief  ha',  b  no  real  caufe^  or  fome  real  caufe  hath  prO" 
duced  a  fancied  grief ,    That  is,  «y  grief  i%  not  conceit  ^  becaufe  it  either 

D  4  has 
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'Tis  in  reverfion  that  I  do  poffefs  ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  name ;  'tis  namelefs  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green.  God  fave  your  majefty  ! — and  well  met,  gen- 
tlemen : — 

I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  Ihip'd  for  Ireland, 

i^een.  Why  hop'ft  thou  fo  ?  *tis  better  hope,  he  is  ; 

For  his  defigns  crave  hafte,  his  hafte  good  hope ; 

Then  wherefore  doft  thou  hope,  he  is  not  Ihip'd? 

Green.  That  he,  our  liope,  might  have  retir'd  hi« 
power  5, 

And  driven  into  defpair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  ftrongly  hath  fet  footing  in  this  land  : 
The  banifli'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himfelf. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  fafe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenfpurg. 

^een.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green.  O,  madam,  'tis  too  true:  and  that  is  worfe,— 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  fon  Henry  Percy, 
The  lords  of  Rofs,  Beaumond,  and  Wiiloughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bujhy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northumberland, 

has  not  a  cauje  like  conceit,  or  it  has  a  cauje  like  conceit.  This  can  hardlj, 
Hand.    Let  us  try  again,  and  read  thus  : 

For  nothi)2g  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief ; 
Not  fomething  hatb  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 
That  Is,  my  grief  i$  not  conceit  \  conceit  is  an  imaginary  uneajinefs  from 
fome  fafi  occurrence.  But,  on  the  contrary,  here  is  real  grief  without  a 
real  caufej  not  a  real  caufe  with  a  fanciful  forroiv.  This,  I  think, 
muft  be  the  meaning  ;  harfli  at  the  beft,  yet  better  than  contradidion 
or  abfurdity.  Johnson. 

4-  'Tis  in  reuerfon  that  I  do  poffefs ;]  As  the  grief  the  queen  felt  was 
for  fome  event  which  had  not  yet  come  to  pafs,  or  at  leaft  yet  come  to 
her  knowledge,  fhe  exprefl'es  this  by  faying  that  the  grief  fhe  then  adually 
pofiefled  was  ftill  in  reverfion,  as  flie  had  no  right  to  feel  the  grief  until 
the  event  fhould  happen  which  was  to  occafion  it.  Mason. 

5  —  might  ha've  retir'd  his  po'werf\  Might  have  draivn  it  back.  A 
French  fenfe.  Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Rafe  of  Lucrece  : 

*'  Each  one,  by  him  enforc'd,  retires  his  ward."   Ma  lone. 

And 
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And  all  the  reft  of  the  revolting  faction 
Traitors. 

Green,  We  have  :  whereupon  the  earl  of  Worcefter 
Hath  broke  his  ftafF,  refign'd  his  ftewardfhip. 
And  all  the  houlhold  fervants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

^een.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe*,, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  forrow's  difmal  heir  ^  : 
Now  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy  ; 
And  I,  a  gafping  new-deliver*d  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  join'd. 

Bujhy.  Defpair  not,  madam. 

^een.  Who  fhall  hinder  me  ? 
I  will  defpair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parafite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dilTolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  falfe  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 

Green,  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York, 

^een.  With  figns  of  war  about  his  aged  neck  ; 
O,  full  of  careful  buflnefs  are  his  looks  ! — 
Uncle,  for  God*s  fake,  fpeak  comfortable  words. 

Tork.  Should  I  do  fo,  Ifliouldbely  my  thoughts  : 
Comfort's  in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
,  Where  nothing  lives,  but  crofles,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  hulband  he  is  gone  to  fave  far  off, 
Whilft  others  come  to  make  him  lofe  at  home  : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  fupport  myfelf : — 
Now  comes  the  lick  hour  that  his  furfeit  made  ; 

6  And  Bolingbroke  tny  forro<w*s  difmal  heir  .*]  The  Queen  had  fall 
before  that  "  fome  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb,  was  coming 
towards  her  flie  talks  afterwards  of  her  unknown  griefs  "  being  begot- 
ten j"  file  calls  Green  the  midwife  of  her  woe  and  then  means  to  fay, 
in  the  fame  metaphorical  jargon,  that  the  arrival  of  Bolingbroke  was 
the  difmal  offspring  that  her  foreboding  forrow  was  big  of  j  which  fhe 
Cxprefles  by  calling  him  her  *^  forrow's  difmal  heir,"  and  explains 
more  fully  and  intelligibly  in  the  next  line, 

Now  hath  my  foyl  brpught  forthher prodigy.  Mason* 

Now 
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Now  lhall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'dhim. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

'  Ser.  My  lord,  your  Ton  was  gone  before  I  came, 
York.  He  was  ? — Why,  fo  1 — go  all  which  way  it  will  1 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are  cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  fide. — 
Sirrah, 

Get  thee  to  Pfafliy  7,  to  my  fifter  Glofter  ; 

Bid  her  fend  rne  prefently  a  thoufand  pound  :— 

Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Ser.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordfhip  : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there 
(But  I  lhall  grieve  you  to  report  the  reft. 

York.  What  is  it,  knave  ? 

Ser.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  dutchefs  died. 

York.  God  for  his  mercy  1  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rulhing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do : — I  would  to  God 
(So  my  untruth  *  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  v^^ith  my  brother's.-—. 
What,  are  there  no  pofts  difpatch'd  for  Ireland  ?— 
How  fhall  we  do  for  money  for  thefe  wars  ? — 
Come,  fifter, — coufm,  I  would  fay  ^  :  pray,  pardon  me.— 
Go,  fellow,  [/o/'^^fer.]  get  thee  home,  provide  fome  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. —      \Exit  ferv. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  mufter  men  ?  if  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  thefe  affairs. 
Thus  diforderly  thruft  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.    Both  are  my  kinfmen  ;— 
The  one's  my  fovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend  ;  the  other  again 
Is  my  kinfman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd  j 
W^hom  coni'cience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 

7  Get  thee  to  Plajhy, — ]  The  lordfhip  of  Plafl^y  was  a  town  of  the 
dutchefs  ofGlofter's  in  Elfex.  See  U2.\Vs  Chronicle,^.  13.  T?ieobal». 
— untruth — ]  'Thut  hy  dijloyahy,  treachery.  Johnson. 

5  Csme,  Jijler, — couTm,  I  ivould  Jay  ;j  This  is  one  of  Shakfpeare's 
touches  of  nature.  York  is  talking  to  the  queen  his  coufin,  but  the- 
recent  deatia  of  his  fifter  is  uppermoft  in  his  mind.  Steevens. 

Well, 
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Well,  fomewhatwe  mufldo. — Come,  coufin,  I'll 

Difpofe  of  you : — Gentlemen,  go,  mufter  up  your  men. 

And  meet  me  prefently  at  Berkley-CalUe. 

I  lliould  to  Plafhy  too  ; — 

But  time  will  not  permit : — All  is  uneven. 

And  every  thing  is  left  at  fix  and  feven. 

\^Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 

Bujhy.  The  wind  fits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.    For  us  to  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  ailunpoffible. 

Green.  Befides,  our  nearnefs  to  the  king  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  thofe  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot,  And  that's  the  wavering  commons :  for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purfes  ;  and  whofo  empties  them. 
By  fo  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bujhy.  Wherein  the  king  ftands  generally  condemnM. .. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  thenfo  do  we, 
Becaufe  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,  I'll  for  refuge  ftraight  to  Brlflol  caftle  : 
The  earl  of  Wiltihire  is  already  there. 

Bujhy.  Thither  will  I  with  you :  for  little  ofiicc 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us ; 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No  ;  I'll  to  Ireland  to  his  majefty. 
Farewel :  if  heart's  prefages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  fhall  meet  again. 

Buft?y..T\izx'^  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  BoHngbrokCw 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  !  thetafkhe  undertakes 
Is — numb'ring  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry  ; 
Where  one  on  his  fide  fights,  thoufands  will  fly. 

Bujhy.  Farewell  at  once;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again, 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never.  \Exeu4it* 
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SCENE  III. 

The  nxjiUs  in  Glofterlhire. 

Enter  BoLiNGBROKE  and  Northumberland, 

nvith  forces. 

Baling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  ? 

North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  llranger  here  in  Glofterfhire. 
Thefe  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearifome  ; 
And  yet  your  fair  difcourfe  hath  been  as  fugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  fweet  and  delegable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way. 
Prom  Ravenfpurg  to  Cotfwold,  will  be  found 
In  Rofs  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company  j 
Which,  I  proteft,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tedioufnefs  and  procefs  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  fweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  prefent  benefit  which  I  poffefs  : 
And  hope  to  joy  S  is  little  lefs  in  joy. 
Than  hopeenjoy'd  :  by  this,  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  feem  Ihort ;  as  mine  hath  done 
By  fight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Baling.  Of  much  lefs  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.    But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  fon,  young  Harry  Percy,  fent 
From  my  brother  Worcefter,  whencefoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ?  \ 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learned  hia 
health  of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

'  And  hope  to  joy  i — ]  To  joy  is,  I  believe,  here  ufed  as  a  verb.  So, 
in  the  fecond  aGt  of  K.  Henry  IV :  "  Poor  fellow  never  joy^d  fince  the 
price  of  oats  rofe."    Again,  in  K.  Hfnry  Vl.  P.  II  : 

"  Was  ever  king  that  JoyV  on  earthly  throne—." 

The  word  is  again  ufed  v/ith  the  fame  fignification  in  the  "play  be- 
fore us.  Malone. 

Percy  ^ 
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?ercy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  hath  forfook  the  court. 
Broken  his  flaft  of  office,  and  difpers'd 
The  houfhold  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reafon? 
He  was  notfo  refolv'd,  when  laft  we  fpake  together. 

Percy,  Becaufe  your  lordfhip  was  proclaimed  traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenfpurg, 
To  offer  fervice  to  the  duke  of  Hereford  ; 
And  fent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  difcover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  hadlevy'd  there ; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenfpurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford,  boy  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord;  for  thatis  not  forgot. 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember  :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now  ;  this  is  the  duke. 

Percy,  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  fervice. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw  and  young  ; 
Which  elder  days  lhall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  fervice  and  defert. 

Baling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be  fure, 
I  count  myfelf  in  nothing  elfe  fo  happy,  ' 
As  in  a  foul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends ; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  ftiall  be  ftill  thy  true  love's  recompence  : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  feals  it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  And  what  ftir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

Percy,  There  ftands  the  caftle,  by  yon  tuft  of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard  : 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Seymour  ; 
None  elfe  of  name,  and  noble  eftimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Willoughby. 

North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Rofs  and  Willoughby, 
Bloody  with  fpurring,  fiery-red  with  hafte. 

Boling.  Welcome,  my  lords :  I  wot,  your  lovepurfues 
A  banifli'd  traitor  ;  all  my  treafury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompence. 

Rofs. 
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Rofs,  Your  prefence  makes  us  rich,  mofl  noble  lori. 

Willo.  And  far  furmounts our  labour  to  attain  it. 

Bol'ing.  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the  poor  $ 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  ray  bounty.    But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North,  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guefs. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  meffage  is  to  yoa.' 

Baling.  My  lord,  my  anfweris — to  Lancaller*; 
And  I  a*  come  to  feek  that  name  in  England : 
And  I  muft  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  fay. 

Berk.  Miftake  me  not,  my  lord;  'tis  not  my  meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out^ : — 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  moft  glorious  regent  of  this  land. 
The  duke  of  York  ;  to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  abfent  time 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  felf-born  arms* 

Enter  York,  attended. 

Baling .  I  fhall  not  need  tranfport  my  words  by  you ; 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  perfon. — My  noble  uncle  !  [kneels^ 

York.  Shew  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee, 
Whofe  duty  is  deceivable  and  falfe, 

B cling .  My  gracious  uncle  !— 

York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle : 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle  ;  and  that  word — grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  prophane. 
Why  have  thofe  baniih'd  and  forbidden  legs 

—~my  anfiver  is — to  Lancajier '^^  Your  meflage,  you  fay*  is  to 
my  lord  oi  tit'eford.  My  anfwer  is,  It  is  not  to  him  j  it  is  to  the 
Duke  of  Lane  after.    Ma  LONE. 

3  To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  cut How  the  names  of  them 
which  for  capital  c.  imes  againft  majeftie  vftre  crazed  out  of  the  publicke 
records,  tables,  and  regifters,  or  forbidden  to  be  borne  by  their  pof- 
teritie,  when  their  memorie  was  damned,  I  could  fliow  at  large."  CdLixi' 
izn's  Remaines,  ^.  1 36,  edit.  1605.  Mai-ONE. 

4  —  tbe  ablent  time,]  u  e.  tiine  of  the  king's  abjence,  Johnson. 

Dar'd 
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DarM  once  to  touch  a  dull  of  England's  ground  ? 

But  then  more  why  ^  ; — Why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 

So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bofom  ; 

Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 

And  oftentation  of  defpifed  arms  ^  ? 

Com'fi:  thou  becaufe  the  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 

Why,  foolilh  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 

And  in  my  loyal  bofom  lies  his  power. 

Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  fuch  hot  youth. 

As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myfelf, 

Refcu'd  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men. 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thoufand  French  ; 

O,  then,  how  quickly  fhould  this  arm  of  mine, 

Nov/ prifoner  to  the  palfy,  chaftife  thee. 

And  miniller  correftion  to  thy  fault  ! 

Baling,  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault ; 
On  what  condition  ^  Hands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worft  degree, — 
In  grofs  rebellion,  and  detefted  treafon  : 
Thou  art  a  banilh'd  man,  and  here  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  againft  thy  fovereign. 

Baling,  As  I  was  banifh'd,  I  was  banilh'd  Hereford  ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancafter. 

5  J^ut  then  more  why  ; — ]  But,  to  add  more  queftions.  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  firft  quarto,  1597,  which  in  the  lecond,  and  all  the  fub- 
fequent  copie?,  was  corrupted  thus  :  Butwzeri?  than  why.  The  expreflion 
of  the  text,  though  a  fingular  one,  was,  1  have  no  doubt,  the  author's. 
It  is  of  a  colour  with  thole  immediately  preceding  : 

"  Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle.'"  Malone. 

^  And  ofientat'ion  of  defpifed  wm^  f  '\  Mr  Upton  gives  this  palTage  a« 
a  proof  that  our  author  ufes  the  paflive  participle  in  an  active  fenfe. 
The  copies  all  agree.  Perhaps  the  old  duke  means  to  treat  him  with 
contempt  as  wtll  as  with  feveiity,  and  to  infinuate  that  he  defpifes  his 
power,  as  being  able  to  mailer  it.  In  this  fenfe  all  is  right.  Johnson* 
,   So,  in  this  play  : 

"  We'll  make  foul  weather  with  tears."  Steevens. 

■7  On  nuhat  condition'— ■']  It  Ihould  be,  in  ivhat  condition^  i.  e.  in  lohat 
•degree  of  guilt.    The  particles  in  the  old  editions  are  of  little  credit. 
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And,  noble  uncle,  I  befeech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye  *  : 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  fee  old  Gaunt  alive  ;  O,  then,  my  father  ! 
Will  you  permit  that  I  fhall  (land  cqndemn'd, 
A  wand'ring  vagabond  ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upftart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  born  ^  ?  , 
If  that  my  coufm  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  muft  be  granted,  I  am  duke  of  Laneafler. 
You  have  a  fon,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinfman  ; 
Had  you  lirft  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  Ihould  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  roufe  his  wrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  deny'd  to  fue  my  livery  here 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave  : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  diftrain'd,  and  fold  ; 
And  thefe,  and  all,  are  all  amifs  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  fubjeft. 
And  challenge  law  :  Attornies  are  deny'd  me  ; 
And  therefore  perfonally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  defcent. 
Jslorth,  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much  abus*d, 
Rofs.  It  ftands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him  right. 
Willo.  Bafe  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great* 
York,  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this,—-. 
I  have  had  feeling  ox  my  coufm's  wrongs. 
And  labour'd  alii  could  to  do  him  right : 
<   But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be  : 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 

^  —  lu'nh  an  indifferent  fye  ;]  i.  e.  with  an  impartial  eye,  Every 
juryman,"  fays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ought  to  be  impartial,  and  i/jdif- 
J'erctit.''^  Malojje* 

9  pyierefcre  ivfls  I  born  f  &c.]  To  what  purpofe  ferves  birth  and 
lineal  fuccclTion  ?  I  am  duke  of  Lancafter  by  the  fame  right  of  birth  as 
the  king  is  king  of  England.  Johnson. 

'  — to  fue  my  livery  <!)ere,]  See  a  notfJ  on  K.  Henry  IV,  P.  I. 
A^IV.  fc,  iii.  MALONf. 
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Cherifli  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North*  The  noble  duke  hath  fvvorn,  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own  :  and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  ftrongly  fvvorn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  fee  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

Tork.  Well,  well,  I  fee  the  ilTue  of  thefe  arms ; 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  mull  needs  confefs, 
Becaufe  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  floop 
Unto  the  fovereign  mercy  of  the  king  ; 
But,  fince  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.    So,  fare  you  well  ;— 
Unlefs  you  pleafe  to  enter  in  the  caftle. 
And  there  repofe  you  for  this  night. 

Baling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  muft  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Briflol  caftle  ;  which,  they  fay,  is  held 
By  Buftiy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  fworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

Tork.  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you ; — but  yet  I'll 
paufe '; 

For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 

Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are  : 

Things  paft  redrefs  are  now  with  me  paft  care.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  IW 

A  Camp  in  Wales. 

Etiter  Salisbury^,  and  a  Captain . 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salilbury,  we  have  ftaid  ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king  ; 

*  This  fcene  Dr.  Johnfon  fufpedts  to  have  been  accidentally  tranf* 
pofed.  In  the  author's  draught  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  the  fecond 
icene  in  the  enfuing  afti    M a lon  e . 

3  — Salijbury — ]  v^as  John  Montacute,  Earl  ©f  Salilbury. 

Walpole. 

Vol.  V.  E  Therefor© 
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Therefore  we  will  difperfe  ourfelves :  farewel. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thoutrufty  Welfhman ; 
The  king  repofeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 

Cap.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not  flay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered''-. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  ftars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-facM  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whifper  fearful  change  ; 
Rich  men  look  fad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap,— 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lofe  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
Thefe  figns  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. 
Farewel ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  alTur'd,  Richard  their  king  is  dead.  [Er\i(^ 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard  !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind^ 
I  fee  thy  glory,  like  a  fhooting  ftar. 
Fall  to  the  bafe  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  fun  fets  weeping  in  the  lowly  weft, 
Witneffing  ftorms  to  come,  woe,  and  unreft : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes  ; 
And  crofsly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  [Exify 


A  C  <r   III.     SCENE  I. 

Bolingbroke's  Camp  at  Briftol. 

Enter  Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland, 
Percy,  Willoughby,  Ross:  Officers  behind  ^witk 
Bushy,  and  Green,  prifoners. 

Bolifig.  Bring  forth  thefe  men,— 
Buftiy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  fouls 
(Since  prefently  your  fouls  muft  part  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  'twere  no  charity  :  yet,  to  wafti  your  blood 

4  The  bay -trees  Sec.']  This  enumeration  of  prodigies  is  In  the  higheft 
degree  poetical  and  ftriking.  Johnson. 

Some  of  thefe  prodigies  are  found  in  Holinfhed  :  **  In  this  yeare  ia 
a  manner  througiiout  ali  the  realine  of  England^  old  bale  trees  with- 
ered," &c.  Steeyens, 

Front 
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From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  fome  caufes  of  your  death. 
You  have  mifled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments,  , 
By  you  unhappy'd  and  disfigur'd  clean  5. 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  linful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Eroke  the  poiTefTion  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  ftain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs, 
Myfelf — a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth  ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood  ;  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  miiinterpret  me,— 
Have  ftoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  figh'd  my  Englilh  breath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banifnment : 
Whilft  you  have  fed  upon  my  iignories, 
Difpark'd  my  parks  ^,  and  fell'd  my  forefl  woods ; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  houfliold  coat  ^, 
Raz'dout  my  imprefs  ^,  leaving  me  no  fign, — 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 
To  fhewthe  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this. 
Condemns  you  to  the  death : — See  them  deliver'd  over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bujhy.  More  welcome  is  the  ftroke  of  death  to  me. 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewel. 

Green.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  take  our  fouls, 

5  and  dis/igur''d  dc^n,'\  Clean  hzs  here  the  fignificatlon  of  alto- 
gether, totally.    So,  in  our  author's  75th  Sonnet : 

And  by  and  by,  clean~^z.r\tA  for  alook."  Malone. 

^  Difpark'd  my  parks ,1  To  dtjpark  is  to  throw  down  the  hedges  of 
an  enclofure.  DiJJ'ep'io*  1  meet  with  the  word  in  Barret's  Alvearie  or 
^luadniple  DiHionary,  1580.  Steevens. 

^  From  my  oivn  ivindoivs  torn  my  houpold  coat,'\  It  was  the  praftice, 
■when  coloured  glafs  was  in  ufe,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  remains  in 
old  feats  and  churches,  to  anneal  the  arms  of  the  family  in  the  windows 
of  the  houfe.  Johnson. 

8  Raz,' d  out  my  imprefs,  &c.]  The  Imprefs  was  a  device  or  motto. 
Feme,  in  h\z  Bla:&on  of  Gentry,  1585,  obferves,  <'  that  the  arms  &c. 
of  traitors  and  rebels  may  be  defaced  and  removed,  wherefoever  they 
are  fixed,  or  fet,'*  Steevens, 

E  3  And 
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And  plague  injuftice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

Boling,  My  lord  Northumberland,  fee  them  difpatch'd. 

\^Exeiint  Nor.  and  others ^  njoith  prifoners. 
Uncle,  you-  fay,  the  queen  is  at  your  houfe  ; 
Por  heaven's  fake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated : 
Tell  her,  I  fend  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  fpecial  care  my  greetings  be  delivered. 

Tork,  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  difpatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Boling,  Thanks, gentle  uncle. — Come,  lords,  away; 
To  light  with  Glendower  and  his  complices ; 
A  while  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday  9.  [^Exeunt* 

SCENE  II'. 

The  coajl  of  Wales,    A  cajlle  in  <vie^-w» 
Flourijh :  drums  and  trumpets.    Enter  KingRiCHAKDf 
Bijhop  of  QzxXi^ty  AuMERLE,  and  Soldiers. 
K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  caftle  call  you  this  at  hand  ? 

0  Thanks f  gentle  uncle.^Comef  lords,  away ; 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  j 

A  ivbile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.]  Though  the  Intermediate 
line  has  taken  poflefiion  of  all  the  old  copies,  I  have  great  fufpicion  of 
its  being  an  interpolation  j  and  have  therefore  ventured  to  throw  it  out. 
The  firrt  and  third  lines  rhime  to  each  other  j  nor  do  I  imagine  this  was 
cafual,  but  intended  by  the  poet.  Were  we  to  acknowledge  the  line 
genuine,  it  muft  argue  the  poet  of  forgetfulnefs  and  inattention  to  hi- 
ilory.  Bolingbroke  is,  as  it  were,  but  juft  arrived  j  he  is  now  at  Briftol, 
■weak  in  his  numbers  J  has  had  no  meeting  with  a  parliament  j  norisfo 
far  aflured  of  the  fucceflion,  as  to  think  of  going  to  fupprefs  infurrec- 
tions  before  he  is  planted  in  the  throne.  Befides,  we  find  the  oppofition 
of  Glendower  begins  The  Firji  Part  of  K,  Henry  IF.  and  Mortimer's 
defeat  by  that  hardy  Wellhman  is  the  tidings  of  the  firft  fcene  of  that 
play.  Again,  though  Glendower,  in  the  very  firft  year  of  K.  Henry  IV. 
began  to  be  troublefome,  put  in  for  the  fupremacy  of  Wales,  and  im- 
prifoned  Mortimer ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  fucceeding  year  that  the 
king  employed  any  force  againlt  him.  Theobald. 

This  emendation,  which  1  think  is  juft,  has  been  followed  by  fir 
T.  Hanmer,  but  is  neglefted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Johnson, 

Mr,  Heath  obferves,  that  Bolingbroke  marched  to  Chefter,  probably  with 
a  view  to  attack  the  Welfli  army  headed  by  Lord  Salift)ury.  He  thinks 
therefore  the  line  is  genuine.  See  p.  6i.  fc.  iii.  Stowe  exprefsly  fays  that 

Owen  Glendower  ferved  King  Richard  at  f  lint-Caftle."  Malone. 

1  Here  may  be  properly  inferted  the  laft  fcae  of  the  fecond  a^V,  Johns. 
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Aum,  Yea,  my  lord :  How  brooks  your  grace  the  air. 
After  your  late  tolTmg  on  the  breaking  feas  ? 

K.  Rich.  Needs  muft  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for  joy. 
To  ftand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  dofalute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horfes'  hoofs : 
As  a  long- parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  andfmiles  in  meeting*; 
So,  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth* 
And  do  th/se  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  fovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth. 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  fenfe  : 
But  let  thy  fpiders,  that  fuck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way  ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  ufurpingfteps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  flinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bofom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it  ^,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder  ; 
Whofe  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  fovereign's  enemies.—- 
Mock  not  my  fenfelefs  conjuration,  lords ; 
This  earth  lhall  have  a  feeling,  and  thefe  ftones 
Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Car.  Fear  not,  my  lord;  that  Power,  that  made  you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  fpight  of  all. 

^  Ai  a  long  farted  mother  ivitb  her  child 

Flays  fondly  ivitb  her  tears  j  and  fmiles  in  meeting  j  J 
Slq  tiirciiVf  aXo'XpiQ  <|)A«j  sv  X^pctv  zBnKS 
**  ITajS''  toy  «'  Jap*  fxiv  unuj^ii  ^i^aJo  HcihTrS 
*«  AAKPY0EN  rEAA2A2A."     Ham.  Il.Z. 
Perhaps  fmiles  is  here  ufed  as  a  fubftantive.  As  a  mother  plays  fondly 
■with  her  child  from  whom  fhe  has  been  a  long  time  parted,  crying,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fmiling,  at  meeting  him. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  read— fmiles  in  iveeptng  ;  and  I  once  thought 
the  emendation  very  plaufible.  But  I  am  now  perfuaded  the  text  is 
right.  If  we  read  ivieeplng,  the  long-parted  mother  and  her  child  do 
not  meet,  and  there  is  no  particular  caufe  afligned  for  either  her  fmiles  or 
tears.  Malone. 
5  Guard  ;V,3  That  is,  border  iU%ttYo\»lh  p,  66, 0,9,  Malone. 
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The  means  that  heaven  yields  muft  be  embracM, 
And  not  negledled;  elfe,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refufe  ; 
The  proffer'd  means  of  fuccour  and  redrefs. 

Jum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remifs ; 
Whilft  Bolingbroke,  through  our  fecurity. 
Grows  ftrong  and  great,  in  fubftance,  and  in  friends. 

K.  Rich.  Difcomfortable  coufm  !  know'ft  thou  not. 
That,  when  the  fearching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unfeen. 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here  ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terreftrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eaftern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treafons,  anddetefted  fms. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themfelves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whillt  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes,— 
Shall  fee  us  rifmg  in  our  throne  the  eaft. 
His  treafons  will  fit  blulhing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  fight  of  day. 
But,  felf-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  fin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  fea 
Can  wafli  the  balm  from  an  annointed king: 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depofe  ^ 

The 

4  .—  and  lights  the  lonver  luorld^"]  The  old  copies  rtzA'—that  lights. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Senfe  might  be  obtained 
by  a  flight  tranfpofition,  without  changing  the  words  of  the  original 
text : 

That  when  the  fearching  eye  of  heaven,  that  lights 
The  lower  world,  is  hid  behind  the  globe 
By  the  loiver  ivorldy  as  the  paflage  is  amended  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  we 
muft  underfland,  a  iv  or  Id  loiver  than  this  of  ours  j  I  fuppofe,  our  ^a- 
tlfodes.    But  the  loiver  tvorldmay  fignify  our  •world.  Maloke. 

^  The  breath  of  ivorldly  men  &c.]  Here  is  the  dodrine  of  indefeafible 
right  exprefied  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  j  but  our  poet  did  not  learn  it  in 
the  reign  of  K,  James,  to  which  it  is  now  the  piailice  of  all  writers, 

whafe 
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The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord : 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  prefsM, 

To  lift  flirewd  fteel  againft  our  golden  crown, 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight, 

Wgak  men  muft  fall ;  for  heaven  ftill  guards  the  right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord ;  How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 
Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord. 

Than  this  weak  arm  :  Difcomfort  guides  my  tongue. 

And  bids  me  fpeak  of  nothing  but  defpair. 

One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 

Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 

O,  call  back  yefterday,  bid  time  return. 

And  thou  fhalt  have  twelve  thoufand  fighting  men  ! 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late. 

O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  ftate  ; 

For  all  the  Welflimen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 

Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  difpers'd,  and  fled. 

Aum,  Comfort,  my  liege :  Why  looks  your  grace  fo  pale  ? 
K.  Rich,  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thoufand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled  ; 

And,  till  fo  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reafon  to  look  pale  and  dead  I 

All  fouls  that  will  be  fafe,  fly  from  my  fide  ; 

For  time  hath  fet  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aujn.  Comfort,  my  liege ;  remember  who  you.  are* 
K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myfelf :  Am  I  not  king  ? 

Awake,  thou  coward  majefty^  !  thou  fleep'ft. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thoufand  names  ^  ? 

whofe  opinions  are  regulated  by  fafliion  or  intereft,  to  impute  the  original 
of  every  tenet  which  they  have  been  taught  to  think  falfe  or  fonlifli. 

JoHNSONo 

*  AivahCf  thou  coward  majefty  /]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  has 
m-.t\\o\xJluggardxnz]t^^,  Malone. 

7  Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thoufand  names  Thus  in  King 
Richard  III. 

'  **  Befides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  ftrength.'* 

See  a  fpeech  of  Antigonus  in  Plutarch,  of  this  kind.    Vol.  II.  p.  1993 

^-to,  Gr.  S.  W. 

'  E  4  Arm» 
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Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  fubjedl  ftrikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king  ;  Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  ferve  our  turn.    But  who 
Comes  here  ? 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop,  More  health  and  happinefs  betide  my  liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him  ! 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepared  *  ; 
The  worft  is  worldly  lofs,  thoucanft  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  loft?  why,  'twas  my  care  ; 
And  what  lofs  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  fhall  not  be ;  if  he  ferve  God, 
We'll  ferve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  fo  : 
Revolt  our  fubjefts  ?  that  we  cannot  mend  ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us : 
Cry,  woe,  deftruftion,  ruin,  lofs,  decay; 
The  worft  is — death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highnefs  is  fo  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unfeafonable  ftormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  filver  rivers  drown  their  ftiores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  diflblv'd  to  tears  5 
So  high  above  his  limits  fwells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  fteel,  and  hearts  harder  than  fteel: 
White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairlefs  fcalps 
Againft  thy  majefty  ;  boys,  with  women's  voices. 
Strive  to  fpeak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints* 
In  ftiff  unwieldy  arms  againft  thy  crown : 

*  Mine  ear  is  open,  &c,]  Itfeems  to  be  the  defign  of  the  poet  to  ralfe 
Richard  to  efteem  in  his  fall,  and  confequently  to  intereft  the  reader  in 
his  favour.  He  gives  him  only  paflive  fo'-titude,  the  virtue  of  a  con- 
feflbr  rather  than  of  a  king.  In  his  profperity  we  faw  him  imperious 
and  oppreflive  ;  but  in  his  diftrefs  he  is  wife,  patient,  and  pious.  Johns. 

S  — and  c\z^  their  female  jcir.ts']  Mr.  Pope  .  more  elegantly  reads 
—and  clafp'—  j  which  has  beea  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors.  But 
the  emendation  does  not  feem  abfolutely  neceflary.  Malone. 

Thy 
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Thy  very  beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows  * 
Of  double-fatal  yew^  againft  thy  ftate  ; 
Yea,  diftafF  women  manage  rulty  bills 
Againil:  thy  feat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  vvorfe  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'ft  a  tale  fo  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bulhy  ?  where  is  Green  ^  ? 

That 

*  Thy  very  beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  ^owi]  Such  Is  the  reading  of 
all  the  copies,  yet  I  doubt  whether  beadfmen  be  right,  for  the  honv  feems 
to  be  mentioned  here  as  the  proper  weapon  of  a  beadfman.  The 
king's  beadfmen  were  his  chaplains.  Trevifa  calls  himfelf  the  beadf" 
man  of  his  patron.  Beadfman  might  likewife  be  any  man  maintained 
by  charity  to  pray  for  his  benefactor.  Johnson. 

The  reading  of  the  text  is  right  enough  :  As  boys  ftrlve  to  fpeafc 
big,  and  clalp  their  effeminate  joints  in  ftiff  unwieldy  arms,  &c."  fo 
his  very  beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows"  againft  him.  Their  does 
not  abfolutely  denote  that  the  boiv  was  their  ufual  or  proper  weapon  j 
but  onl_);  taken  up  and  appropriated  by  them  on  this  occafion.  Percy* 

-  Of  double- f atal  yeiv — ]  Called  fo,  becaufethe  leaves  of  the  yew  ara 
poifon,  and  the  wood  is  employed  for  inftruments  of  death.  Warb. 

From  fomeof  the  ancient  ftatutes  it  appears  that  every  Englifhman, 
while  archery  was  praftifed,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his  houfe  either  a 
bow  of  yew  or  fome  other  wood.  It  fhould  feem  therefore  that  yeius 
were  not  only  planted  in  church-yards  to  defend  the  churches  from  the 
wind,  but  on  account  of  their  ule  in  making  boius  j  while  by  the  benefit 
of  being  fecured  in  enclofed  places,  their  poifonous  quality  was  kept 
from  doing  mifchief  to  cattle.  Steevens. 

3  JVbere  is  the  earl  cf  Wiltfhire  P  lohere  is  Bagot  ? 

What  is  become  of  Bufiy  P  ivhere  is  Green  Here  ittfour  of  them 
named  J  and,  within  a  very  few  lines,  the  king,  hearing  they  had 
made  their  peace  with  Bolingbroke,  calls,  them  three  JudafTes.  But 
how  wastheir  peace  made?  Why,  with  the  lofs  of  their  heads.  This 
being  explained,  Aumerle  fays  :  Is  Bufry,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
Jhire  dead?  So  that  Bagot  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  queftion  :  and, 
indeed,  he  had  made  the  befl:  of  his  way  for  Chefter,  and  from  thence 
had  efcapedinto  Ireland. 

The  poet  could  not  be  guilty  of  fo  much  forgetfulnefs  and  abfurdity. 
It  feems  probable  to  me  that  he  wrote 

Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltfliire  ?  Where  is  he  got?  Theobald. 

This  emendation  Dr.  Warburtoa  adopts.  Hanmer  leaves  a  blank 
after  Wiltlhire.  I  believe  the  author,  rather  than  tranfcriber,  made  a 
miftake.  Where  is  begot  does  not  found  in  my  ear  like  an  expreffion  of 
5hakfpeare.  Johnson. 

P.srhaps  Shakfpeare  intended  to  mark  more  ftrongly  the  pertur- 
bation 
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That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Meafure  our  confines  with  fuch  peaceful  fteps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  fhall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 
Scroop.  Peace  havethey  made  with  him,  indeed,  my  lord, 
AT.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers, damn'dwithoutredemption  ! 
Dogs,  eafily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  fting  my  heart  \ 
Three  JudafTes,  each  one  thrice  worfe  than  Judas  • 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  fpotted  fouls  for  this  offence! 

Scroop,  Sweet  love,  I  fee,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  fourcfl:  and  moll  deadly  hate : — 
Again  uncurfe  their  fouls  ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands :  thofe  whom  you  Gurfe, 
Have  felt  the  wo'rft  of  death's  deflroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

j4um.  Is  Bulhy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  dead? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Briftol  loft  their  heads. 

jium.  Where  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his  power? 

K.Rich.  No  matter  where  ;  of  comfort  no  man  fpeak : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs^ 
Make  dull  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  for  row  on  the  bofom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choofe  executors,  and  talk  of  wills; 
And  yet  not  fo, — for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  depofed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death  ; 
And  that  fmall  model  of  the  barren  earth*, 

tatlonof  the  king  by  making  him  inquire  atfirftfor  Bagot,  whofeloy- 
alty,  on  further  recolledion,  might  ihew  him  the  impropriety  of  his 
queftion.  Malone. 

4  And  that  jinall  model  of  the  barren  earthy']  He  ufes  model  for  mould. 
That  earth,  which  clofing  upon  the  body,  takes  its  form.  This  inter- 
pretation the  next  line  feems  to  authorize.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  generally  ufes  model,  not  for  an  exemplar,  but  for  a  thing 
made  after  a  pattern.    So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play  : 
■  thou  fee'ft  thy  wretched  brother  die, 

«<  Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life." 
See  Vol.  IIL  p.  443,  n.  6.    Model,  however,  may  be  ufed  for  mould. 
See  Minlhieu's  DicT.  in  V.  Maione. 

Which 
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Which  ferves  as  pafte  and  cover  to  our  bones  5, 

For  heaven's  fake,  let  us  fit  upon  the  ground. 

And  tell  fad  ftories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 

|iow  fome  have  been  deposed,  fome  flainin  war ; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghofts  they  have  depos'd  ; 

Some  poifon'd  by  their  wives,  fome  fleeping  kill'd  ; 

All  murdered  : — For  within  the  hollow  crown. 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 

Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antick  fits  ^, 

Scoffing  his  ftate,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  ; 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcene 

To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks  ; 

Infufing  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit, — 

As  if  this  flelh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 

Were  brafs  impregnable ;  and,  humour'd  thu^ 

Comes  at  the  laft,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  caftlewall,  and — farewel  king! 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flelh  and  blood 

With  folemn  reverence;  throw  away  refpedl. 

Tradition  7,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 

For  you  have  but  miftook  me  all  this  while : 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  talle  grief. 

Need  friends : — Subjedled  thus. 

How  can  you  fay  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Car.  My  lord,  wife  men  ne'er  wail  their  prefent  Woe«, 
But  prefently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  fince  fear  opprelTeth  ftrength. 
Gives,  in  your  weaknefs,  ftrength  unto  your  foe. 
And  fo  your  follies  light  againft  yourfelf. 
Fear,  and  be  llain ;  no  worfe  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  dellroying  death  ^ : 

5  IFbicb  fer'ves  as  pajle  Sec]  A  metaphor,  not  of  the  moft  fubllmc 
kind,  taken  from  a j£)ie.  Johnson, 

^  —  there  the  antick  Jits,]  Here  is  an  allufion  to  the  antick  or  fool  of 
old  farces,  whofe  chief  part  is  to  deride  and  diflurb  the  graver  and  more 
fplendid  perfonages.  Johnson. 

7  Tradition^'—]  This  word  feems  here  ufed  for  traditional  praBices  : 
that  is,  ejiablijhed  or  cujiomary  homage.  Johnson. 

S  —  death  dejiroying  death  ;]  That  is,  to  die  fightings  is  to  return 
the  evil  that  we  fuffer,  to  deftroy  the  deftroyers.  I  pjice  read — death 
defying  death  j  but  dejiroying  is  as  welU  Johnson. 

Where 
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Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  fervile  breath. 

Auni.  My  father  hath  a  power,  inquire  of  him  ; 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.Rich,  Thou  chid'ft  me  well: — Proud  Bolingbrokc> 
I  come 

To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 

This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown ; 

An  eafy  taHi  it  is,  to  win  our  own.— 

Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power? 

Speak  fweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  four. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  Iky 

The  itate  and  inclination  of  the  day : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  fay, 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  fmall  and  fmall. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worft  that  muft  be  fpoken  :^ — 
Your  uncle  York  hath  join'd  with  Bolingbroke  ; 
And  all  your  northern  caftles  yielded  up. 
And  all  yourfouthern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  haftfaid  enough.— 
Befhrew  thee,  coufin,  which  did  lead  me  forth 
Of  that  fweet  way  I  was  in  to  defpair  ! 
What  fay  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we  now 
By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlaftingly. 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  ^  any  more. 
Go,  to  Flint  caftle  ;  there  I'll  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  flave,  lhall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  difcharge  ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land '  that  hath  fome  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none  : — Let  no  man  fpeak  agaia 
To  alter  this,  for  counfel  is  but  vain. 

jium.  My  liege,  one  word. 

5  77/ kate  hm  everlajlinglyt 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort — j  This  fentiment  is  drawn  from  na- 
ture. Nothing  i.s  more  offenfive  to  a  mind  convinced  that  its  diftrefs  is 
without  a  remedy,  and  preparing  to  fubmit  quietly  to  irrefiftible  calamity, 
than  thefe  petty  and  conjectured  comforts  which  unfkilful  officioufnefs 
thinks  it  virtue  to  adminifter.  Johnson. 

*  To  til  the  land}  l*  do plouzb  iX,  Steevens. 

K,  Rich^ 
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K.  Rich,  He  does  me  double  wrong. 
That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Difcharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence  ; — Away, 
From  Richard's  night,  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day.  \^Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Wales.   Before  Flint  Cajile. 

JEnter  nxjith  drum  and  colours,  Bolingbroke,  and forces  ; 
York,  Nort h u m r f. ri,  a n d,  and  Others^ 

Boling,  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
The  Welflimen  are  difpers'd  ;  and  Salifbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed. 
With  fome  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coaft. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord  ; 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

Tork.  It  would  befeem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  fay —king  Richard  : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
When  fuch  a  facred  king  ftiould  hide  his  head  ! 

North,  Your  grace  miftakes ;  only  to  be  brief. 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

Tork.  The  time  hath  been. 
Would  you  have  been  fo  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  fo  brief  with  you,  to  fhorten  you. 
For  taking  fo  the  head*,  your  whole  head's  length. 

Boling.  Miftake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you  fhould. 

Tork.  Take  not,  good  coulin,  further  than  you  Ihould, 
Left  you  mif-take :  The  heavens  ^  5  o'er  your  head. 

Baling.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppofe  not 
Myfelf  againft  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Percy. 
Welcome,  Harry ;  what,  will  not  this  caftle  yield  ? 

Percy.  The  caftle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Againft  thy  entrance. 

*  For  taking  fo  the  head,-^"]  To  take  the  head  is,  to  a£J:  without  re- 
ftraint;  to  take  undue  liberties.  We  oow  fay,  -we  give  the  horfe  bis 
htad,  when  we  relax  th^  r$ins.  Johnson, 

Boling^ 
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Boltng,  Royally!  Why,  it  contains*  no  king? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 
It  doth  contain  a  king  ;  king  Richard  lies 
"Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  ftone  : 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salilbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop  :  befides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike  it  is  the  bifliop  of  Carlifle. 

Boling.  Noble  lord,  \to  North, 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  anripnt  caftle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  fend  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'dears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Harry  Bolingbroke, 

On  both  his  knees,  doth  kifs  king  Richard's  hand; 

And  fends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart. 

To  his  moft  royal  perfon :  hither  come 

Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power; 

Provided  that,  my  banilhment  repeal'd. 

And  lands  rellor'd  again,  be  freely  granted  : 

If  not,  I'll  ufe  the  advantage  of  my  power. 

And  lay  the  fummer's  dull  with  ftiowers  of  blood, 

Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  flaughter'd  Englifhmen  : 

The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 

It  is,  fuch  crimfon  tempefl:  fhould  bedrench 

The  frefh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard's  land. 

My  {looping  duty  tenderly  lhall  (hew. 

Go,  fignify  as  much ;  while  here  we  march 

Upon  the  graffy  carpet  of  this  plain. — 

[North,  ad'vances  to  the  Cafile,  'with  a  Trumpets 

Let's  march  without  the  noife  of  threat'ning  drum. 
That  from  the  caftle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myfelf  fhould  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  fhock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  Sre,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 

My 
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My  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parle foundedy  and  anfwered  by  another  trumpet  'withln^ 
^         Flourijh.    E7iter  on  the     alls  King  Richard,  the  bi^ 
pop  of  Carlifle^,   Aumerle,    Scroop,   and  Sa- 
lisbury. 

Tork.  See,  fee,  king  Richard  doth  himfelf  appear*. 
As  doth  the  blulhing  difcontented  fun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  eaft ; 
When  he  perceives,  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  ftain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  palTage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  ;  behold,  his  eye. 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majelly:  Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  Ihould  ftain  fo  fair  a  Ihow  1 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have  we  flood* 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee,       [/o  North* 
Becaufe  we  thought  ourfelf  thy  lawful  king  : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefence  ? 
If  we  be  not,  fhew  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  difmifs'd  us  from  our  ftewardfhip  ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  facred  handle  of  our  fcepter, 
Unlefs  he  do  profane,  fleal,  or  ufurp. 
And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 
Have  torn  their  fouls,  by  turning  them  from  us> 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends  ; — 
Yet  know, — my  mafter,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  mufl'ring  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  peflilence ;  and  they  fhall  flrike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vafTal  hands  againft  my  head, 

3  —  the  bijhop  of  Carlijlcy']  was  Thomas  Merkes.  Walpolt. 

4  See,  fee,  king  Richard  doth  himfelf  appear,}  This  and  the  following 
five  lines  are  given  in  the  old  copies  to  Bolingbroke.  The  prefent  re- 
juktion  was  made  by  Dr.  Warbuiton,   Mai. one. 

And 
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And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,) 
That  every  ftride  he  makes  upon  my  land. 
Is  dangerous  treafon  :  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  teftament  of  bleeding  war  ^ ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thoufand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  fons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face  ^  ; 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

To 

S  The  purple  tejlament  of  bleeding  ivar  I  once  thought  that  Shak- 
fpeare  might  have  had  the  facred  book  (which  is  frequently  covered  with 
purple  leather)  in  his  thoughts  ;  but  the  following  note  renders  fuch  a 
luppofition  extremely  doubtful.    Ma  lone. 

I  believe  our  author  ufes  the  word  tejlament  In  its  legal  fenfe.  Bo- 
lingbroke is  come  to  open  the  teftament  of  war,  that  he  may  perufe 
•what  is  decreed  there  in  his  favour.  Purple  is  an  epithet  referring  to 
the  future  effufion  of  blood.  Steevens. 

^  But  ere  the  croivn  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thoufand  bloody  croivns  of  mothers^  fons 

Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England''s  face\\  By  the  fionuer  of 
¥irgland's  face  is  meant  the  choiceft  youths  of  England,  who  fhall  be 
llaughtered  in  this  quarrel,  or  have  bloody  crowns.  The  floiver  of  Eng- 
iand''s  face^  to  defign  her  choiceft  youth,  is  a  fine  and  noble  expreflion. 
Pericles,  by  a  fimilar  thought,  faid  that  the  deftrudion  of  the  Athe- 
nian youth  was  a  fatality  like  cutting  off  the  fpring  from  the  year." 

Warburton* 

Dr.  Warburton  reads— in  peaccy  but  live  in  peace  is  more  fuita- 
ble  to  Richard's  intention,  which  is  to  tell  him,  that  though  he  fhould 
get  the  crown  by  rebellion,  it  will  be  long  before  it  will  live  in  peace, 
be  fo  fettled  as  to  be  firm.  The  flonver  of  England^s  face^  is  very 
happily  explained.  Johnson. 

The  floiver  of  England's  facet  I  believe,  means  England^s  floivery 
face^  the  floivery  furface  of  England's  foil.  The  fame  kind  of  expreffion 
is  ufed  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  a  :  **  — opening  the  cherry  of  her  lips," 
i.  e.  her  cherry  lips.  Again,  p.  240.  edit.  1633  :  **  the  fweet 
ainAht.?Lnt\f\i\  floiver  of  her  face.  Steevens. 
^  Shall  ill  become  the  floiver  of  Englund's  face  ; 

Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace  &c.]  Perhaps  the 
words  face  and^^^jcehave  changed  places.  We  might  read— i  (but  I  pro- 
pofe  the  change  with  no  degree  of  confidence,) 

But  ere  the  croWn  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thoufand  bloody  crow^ns  of  mothers'  fons 
Shall  ill  become  the  fiower  of  England's  peace  ^ 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  fact 
To  fcarlet  indignation—. 
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To  fcarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 

Her  paftures'  grafs  *  with  faithful  Englilh  blood. 

North.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the  king 
Should  fo  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rulh'd  upon  I  Thy  thrice-noble  coufm, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kifs  tny  hand. 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  fwears. 
That  ftands  upon  thy  royal  grandfire's  bones  ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  fpring  from  one  inoll  gracious  head  ; 
And  by  the  bury'd  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himfelf, 
Comprifing  all  that  may  be  fworn  or  faid,— - 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  fcope,  - 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchifement  immediate  on  his  knees  : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  *  to  ruft. 
His  barbed  fteeds  . to  ilables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  feryice  of.  your  Majefty. 
This  fwears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  juit; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  i?zV^.Northumberland,fay,— thus  the  king  returns;— 
His  noble  coufin  is  right  welcome,  hither ; ' 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 

Ere  the  croivn  he. hopes  to  obtain  be  fettled  peaceably  on  bis  head,  ten  thou- 
Jand  croivns,  bejmeared  ivith  blood,  frail  dhjigure  the jionver  of  tbe^&2LZ&^ 
2.h\Q  nobility  of  England'^  and  caufe  her  maid-pale  countenancQ  to  glow 
ivitb  indignation,  &g.  The  double  oppofjtion  between  croivn  and  peais 
is  much  in  our  author's  manner.    In  King  Richard  III.  we  have 

**  That  would  with  treafon  wound  this  fair  land's  peace" 
and  in  King  Henry  11^,  P.  I. 

You  conjure  from  the  breafl  of  civW  peace 

"  .Such  bold  hoftility  " 

Peace  has  already  been  perfonihed  in  a  former  fcene  : 

'<  To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
"  Draws  the  fweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  fleep." 
But  thefe  lines,  it  muft  be  owned,  add  as  much  fupport  to  the  old  read- 
ing, as  to  the  emendation  propofed.  Malone. 

8  Her  paftures'  grafs— ^  Old  Qo^xts—pajhrs.  Correded  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  MalonE. 

*  —  commend — ]  i.  e.  commit.  See  Minflieu's  Dift.  in  v.  Malone. 

Vol.  V.  F  Shall 
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Shall  be  accomplifh'd  without  contradiclion  : 

With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  haft. 

Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 

We  do  debafe  ourfelf,  coufin,  do  we  not,         \^To  Auift. 

To  look  fo  poorly,  and  to  fpeak  fo  fair  ? 

Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  fend 

Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  fodie? 

^um.  No,  my  good  lord ;  let's  fight  with  gentle  words 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  fwords, 

JC.  Rich.  O  God !  o  God !   that  e'er  this  tongue  of 
mine. 

That  laid  the  fentence  of  dread  banilhment 

On  yon  proud  man,  Ihould  take  it  off  again 

With  words  of  footh  ^  !  O,  that  I  were  as  great 

As  is  my  grief,  or  lefter  than  my  name ! 

Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been  ! 

Or  not  remember  what  I  muft  be  now  ! 

Swell'ft  thou,  proud  heart  ?  I'll  give  thee  fcope  to  beat. 

Since  foes  have  fcope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

jlum,  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  What  muft  the  king  do  now  ?  Muft  he  fubmit  ? 
The  king  fhalldo  it.    Muft  he  be  depos'd? 
TJie  king  ftiall  b^ontented  :  Muft  he  lofe 
The  name  of  king?  o'God's  name,  let  it  go: 
I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  fet  of  beads  ; 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel,  ^  for  an  alms-man's  gown; 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  difli  of  wood; 
My  fcepter,  for  a  palmer's  walking  ftafF f 
My  fubjedls,  for  a  pair  of  carved  faints  ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave:— 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obfcure  grave :— ' 

9  With 'Words  of  footb!—']  Sooth  is  fweet  as  well  as  true.  In  this 
place  footb  means  fiveetnefs  or  foftnefs,  a  fignification  yet  retained  in 
the  verb  to  footh.  Johnson. 

*  My  gay  apparel.,  &c.]  Dr.  Grey  obferves,  «  that  king  Richard's 
expence  in  regard  to  drefs,  was  very  extraordinary."  Holinfhed  has  the 
fame  remark ;  and  adds,  that  «  he  had  one  cote  which  he  caufed  to 
be  made  for  him  of  gold  and  ftone,  valued  at  30,000  marks."  Steev. 

Stowe,  inhis5r^;-T'fi;,  fays,  to  the  value  of  riree  thoufand  markes." 
So  ^ioinVitaRkard'i  Secundi,  publiilied  byT.  Hearne,  p.  156.MAi.ONE, 
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Or  I'll  be  bury'd  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade  ^,  where  lubjedls'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  Ibvereign's  head  3 : 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilft  I  live ; 
And,  bury'donce,  why  not  upon  my  head? — 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'ft  ;  My  tender-hearted  coulin  !— 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears ; 
Our  fighs,  and  they,  fhall  lodge  the  fummer  corn. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  fhall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  fome  pretty  match  with  Ihedding  tears  ? 
As  thus ; — To  drop  them  Hill  upon  One  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid, — There  lies 
T ivo  kin/men,  digg'd  their  graces  'with  seeping  eyes  ? 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I  fee 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me.-— 
Moft  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  fays  king  BoHngbroke  ?  will  his  majefty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  BoHngbroke  fays — ay'*. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  bafe  court  ^  he  dbth  attend 
To  fpeak  with  you  ;  may't  pleafe  you  to  come  down. 

*  Someway  of  common  trade,]      a in  the  fenfe  of  either  commerce 
or  cuftom.  Johnson. 

The  phrafe  is  ftill  ufed  by  common  people*  When  they  fpeak  of 
a  road  much  frequented,  tliey  fay,  '*  it  is  a  road  of  much  traffic*''* 
Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfein  K.  Henry  VIII  : 

Stand  in  the  gap  and  ^r<2^/tf  of  more  preferments."  Steevhks. 

3  — on  their  fovereign^s  bead  :]  Shakfpeare  is  very  apt  to  deviate 
from  the  pathetick  to  the  ridiculous.  Had  the  fpeech  of  Richard 
ended  at  this  fme,  it  had  exhibited  the  natural  language  of  fubmiffivtt 
mifery,  conforming  its  intention  to  the  prefent  fortune,  and  calmly 
ending  its  purpofes  in  death.  Johnson. 

4-  ^BoHngbroke  Jays — ay.]  Here  is  another  inftance  of  injury  done - 
to  the  poet's  metre  by  changing  his  orthography.    /,  which  was  Shale-', 
fpeare's  word,  rimed  very  well  with  to  die  y  but  «)- has  quite  a  differ- 
ent  found.    See  a  note  on  the  Merry  fVives  of  Windfor,  AGt  V.  Vol.  I,  ' 
p.  299,  n.  6.  Tyrwhitt. 

In  Ibme  counties  ay  is  at  this  day  pronounced  with  a  found  very 
little  differing  from  that  of  /.    Ma  lone. 

5  mm.  bafe  court-^l  Has  cour»  Fr.  Steevsns. 

F  2  K,  Rich. 
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K,  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come  ;  like  gliftering  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades.  [Nor.  retires  /oBol. 
In  the  bafe  court  ?  Bafe  court,  where  kings  grow  bafe. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  bafe  court  ?  Come  down  ?  Down,  court !  down, 
king ! 

For  night-owls  Ihriek,  where  mounting  larks  ftiould  fmg. 

'  \Exeunt,  from  abonje^ 

Baling,  What  fays  his  majefty  ? 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 
Makes  him  fpeak  fondly,  like  a  frantick  man  : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  his  Attendants,  belomi^ 

Boling.  Stand  all  apart. 
And  Ihew  fair  duty  to  his  majefty. — 
My  gracious  lord, —  [kneeling^ 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufm,  you  debafe  your  princely  knee. 
To  make  the  bafe  earth  proud  with  kifHng  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  fee  your  courtefy. 
Up,  coufm,  up  ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  lealt,  [touching  his  onxsn  head.  ]  although  you$ 
knee  be  low. 

Boling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 

K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours,  and  I  am  yours,  and  all* 
,  Boling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  moft  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  fervice  fliall  deferve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deferve  : — They  well  deferve  to  havc^ 
That  know  the  ftrongelt  and  fureft  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  :  nay,  dry  your  eyes  ; 
Tears  (how  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies.— 
Coufm,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too  ; 
Fordo  we  muft,  what  force  will  have  us  do.— 
Set  on  towards  London: — Coufm,  is  it  fo? 

Boling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K,  Rich,  Then  I  muft  not  fay,  no.    [Flourijh,  Exeunt, 
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SCENE  IV. 

Langley.    The  duke  of  York^s  garden. 
Enter  the  Queen,  and  t--wo  ladies, 

^een.  What  fport  lhall  we  devife  here  in  this  garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

I,  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

^een.  *Twill  make  me  think,  the  world  is  full  of  rubs> 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  againft  the  bias. 

I.  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  dance. 

^een.  My  legs  can  keep  no  meafure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  meafure  keeps  in  grief; 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  fome  other  fport. 

I.  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  tell  tales. 

^een.  Of  forrow,  or  of  joy  ^  ? 

1.  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

^een.  Of  neither,  girl  : 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  forrow  ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  forrow  to  my  want  of  joy : 
Por  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain, 

l,Lady.  Madam,  I'll  iing. 

^een.  'Tis  well,  that  thou  haft  caufe; 
But  thou  fhould'ft  pleafe  me  better,  would'ft  thou  weep, 

I.  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you  good, 

^een.  And  I  could  weep  7,  would  weeping  do  me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  ftay,  here  come  the  gardeners  : 
Let's  ftep  into  the  fliadow  of  thefe  trees.— 

*5  OfJorro'w^  or o/" joy?]  All  the  old  copies  concur  in  reading:  Of 
forroivy  or  of  grief.    Mr.  Pope  made  the  neceflary  alteration, 

Steevens* 

7  And  I  could  iveepy — ]  The  old  copies  read :    And  J  could Jing, 

Steevens^ 

Mr,  Pope  made  the  emendation    M alone. 

F  3  Enter 
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Enfer  a  Gardener,  and  tnvo  Servants. 
My  wretchednefs  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They'll  talk  of  ftate  ;  for  every  one  doth  fo 
Againfta  change  :  Woe  is  fore-run  with  woe^. 

[Queen       ladies  retire* 

Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  apricocks. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight ; 
Give  fome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs.— 
Go  thous  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cutoff  the  heads  of  too-faft-growing  fprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  mull  be  even  in  our  government. — 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noifome  v/eeds,  that  without  profit  fuck 
The  foil's  fertility  from  wholefome  flowers. 

I.  Sernj.  Why  Ihould  we,  in  thecompafs  of  a  pale^ 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Shewing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  eilate*  ? 
When  our  fea-walled  garden,  the  whol6  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;  her  faireft  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  diforder'd,  and  her  wholefome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace : — 
He  that  hath  fuffer'd  this  diforder'd  fpring. 
Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad  fpreading  leaves  did  lhelter> 
That  feem'd,  in  eating  him,  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke  ; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltfliire,  Bufhy,  Green. 

8  Againjl  a  change:  TVoe  is  /ore-run  ivitb  ivoe,']  The  pOet,  according 
to  the  common  doftrine  of  prognoflication,  fuppofes  dejedlion  to  fore- 
run calamity,  and  a  kingdom  to  be  filled  with  rumours  of  forrow  when 
any  great  difafter  is  impending.  The  fenfe  is,  that  publick  evils  are 
always  prefignifyed  by  publick  penfivenefs,  and  plaintive  converfation. 

JOHNSOir, 

9  '■—  our  Jjrm  ej} ate  f]  The  fervant  fays  oz/r,  meaning  the  ftate  of  the 
garden  in  which  they  were  at  work.  Why  (fays  he)  fhould  we  be 
careful  to  preferve  order  in  the  narrow  cin£lure  of  this  our  fiate^  when 
the  great  pate  of  the  kingdom  is  in  diforder  ?  STEEV£^s. 

Ser'u, 
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Ser^>  What,  are  they  dead  ? 
Gat'd.  They  are;  and Bolingbroke 
Hath  feiz'd  the  wafteful  king. — Oh  !  What  pity  is  it. 
That  he  had  not  To  trimm'd  and  drefs'd  his  land. 
As  we  this  garden  I  We  at  time  of  year  * 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  fkin  of  our  fruit-trees  ; 
Left,  being  over-proud  with  fap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itfelf : 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'dto  bear,  and  he  to  tafte 
Their  fruits  of  duty.    Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
^ad  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  wafte  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

Serv,  What,  think  you  then,  the  king  fhall  be  depos'd^ 
Gard.  Deprefs'd  he  is  already;  and  deposed, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be*  :  Letters  came  laft  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

^een.  O,  I  am  prefsM  to  death 
Through  want  of  fpeaking  ^. — Thou,  old  Adam's  likenefs^ 

[Coming  from  her  concealment* 
Set  to  drefs  this  garden,  how  dares  * 

Thy 

*  We  at  time  of  year']  The  word  ^  is  not  In  the  old  copies. 
The  context  fhews  that  fome  word  was  omitted  at  the  prefs  j  and 
the  fubfequent  lines 

 Superfluous  branches 

Tf^e  lop  away-— 

render  It  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  word.  Malone. 

*  T«  doubt,  heiuUlbe:]  We  have  already  had  an  inftance  of  this 
uncommon  phrafeology  in  the  prefent  play  : 

He  is  our  coufin,  coufin  j  but  'tis  doubt. 

When  time  fhall  call  him  home,  &c. 
Doubt  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1597.    The  folio  reads,  doubted,  I 
have  found  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  alterations  even  in  that  valuable 
copy  were  made  arbitrarily  by  the  editor.  Malone. 

3  —  I  am  prejs'd  to  death 

Through  leant  of  Jf  caking,]  The  poet  alludes  to  the  ancient  legal 
punifhment  czWt^  peine  fort  tt  dure, -wWich  was  inflifted  on  thofe  per- 
lons,  who,  being  arraigned,  refufed  to  plead,  remaining  obftinately 
filent.  They  were  preffed  to  death  by  a  heavy  weight  laijl  upoa  their 
ilomach.  Malone. 

4  —  hoio  dares 

Thy  harp  rude  tongue  ^z.]  So,  in  Hamlet  t 

f  4  What 
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Thy  harfh  rude  tongue  found  this  unpleafing  news  ? 

What  Eve,  what  ferpent  hath  fuggefted  thee 

To  make  a  fecond  fall  of  curfed  man  ? 

Why  doft  thou  fay,  king  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 

Dar'ft  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 

Divine  his  downfall  ?  Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 

Cam'fl  thou  by  thefe  ill  tidings  ?  ipeak,  thou  wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam:  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  this  news,  yet,  what  I  fay,  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
<3f  Bolingbroke ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weighM  : 
In  your  lord's  fcale  is  nothing  but  himfelf. 
And  fome  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Befides  himfelf,  are  all  the  Englifli  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Poft  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  fo  ; 
I  fpeak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

^een.  Nimble  mifchance,  that  art  fo  light  of  foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embaffage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  laft  that  knows  it  ?  O,  thou  think'ft 
To  ferve  me  laft,  that  I  may  longeft  keep 
Thy  forrow  in  my  breaft. — Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London'o  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  born  to  this !  that  my  fad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  I 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
I  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'ft,  may  never  grow  5. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  ladies» 

Gard.  Poor  queen  !  fo  that  thy  ftate  might  be  no  worfe, 
I  would  my  Ikill  were  fubjedl  to  thy  curfe. — 

Here 

*^  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  darjl  wag  thy  tongue 

"  In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me  ?" 
I  have  quoted  this  paflage  only  tojuftify  the  reftoratlon  of  the  word 
rude,  which  has  been  rejedled  in  fome  modern  editions.    Some  v/ords 
feem  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  firft  of  thefe  lines.    We  might  read  : 

Set  to  drefs  out  this  garden.  Say,  how  dares,  &c. 
It  is  always  fafer  to  add  than  to  omit.  Malone. 

5  /  ivou/d,  the  plants  tbou  graft''Jiy  may  never  groiu.'j  This  execration 
of  the  queen  is  fomewhat  ludicrous,  and  unfuitable  to  her  condition  j 
the  gardener's  refledion  is  better  adapted  t^  the  ftate  both  of  his  mind 
and  his  fortune.  Johnson. 

An 
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Here  did  fhe  drop  a  tear  ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  let  a  bank  of  rue,  four  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  Ihortly  iliall  be  feen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

Weftminfter-Hall*, 

The  Lords  fpiritual  on  the  right  fide  of  the  throne  ;  the  Lords 
ietnporal  on  the  left',  the  Commons  helonx).     Enter  Bo- 

LINGBROKE,  AuMERLE,  SuRREY,  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, Vekcy IT 2.\y hT-EV^  ^,  another  Ijovdiy  Bijhop of 
Carlifle,.  ^^/^o/ (t/*  Weftminfter,  and  Attendants,  Officers 
behind ,  <with  Bagot. 
Boling.  Call  forth  Bagot : — 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  fpeak  thy  mind ; 

What  thou  doft  know  of  noble  Gloiler's  death  ; 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performed 

The  bloody *office  of  his  timelefs  end^. 

Bagot,  Then  fet  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 
Baling,  Coulin,  Itand  forth,  and  look  upon  that  man. 
Bagot,  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know,  your  daring  tongue 

Scorns  to  unlay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 

In  that  dead  time  when  Glofter's  death  was  plotted, 

I  heard  you  fay, — Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 

^hat  r each eth  from  the  rejiful  Englijh  court 

As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle^s  head? 

Amongft  much  ether  talk,  that  very  time, 

1  heard  you  fay,  that  you  had  rather  refufc 

The  offer  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 

ThanBolingbroke's  return  to  England; 

Adding  withal,  how  bleft  this  land  would  be. 

An  anonymous  writer  fuggeftsj  that  the  queen  perhaps  meant  to  wliK 

him  childlels.     The  gardener's  anfwer  («*  i  would  my  Jkill  &c.")  fljew« 

that  this  was  not  the  author's  meaning.  Malone. 

*  The  rebuilding  of  Weftminfter-HalJ,  which  Richard  had  begun  in 
3597,  being  finifhed  in  1599,  the  firft  meeting  of  parliament  in  the 
new  edifice  was  for  the  purpofe  of  depofing  him.  Malone. 

*  —  Fitxivater,']  The  chriftian  name  of  this  nobleman  was  Walter. 

Walpole. 

^  ^  bis  ^imdth  end.1  Timelefs  iov  unt'melj,  Warburton. 

In 
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In  this  your  coufin's  death. 

Aum,  Princes,  and  noble  lords. 
What  anfvver  lhall  I  make  to  this  bafe  man  ? 
Shall  I  fo  much  diflionour  my  fair  ftars  3, 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chaftifement  ? 
Either  I  mall,  or  have  mine  honour  foil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  lland'rous  lips.— 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  feal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  fay,  thou  liefi:. 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  halt  faid,  is  falfe* 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  ba-fe 
To  ftain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  fword. 

Boling,  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  (halt  not  take  it  up« 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  beft 
In  all  this  prefence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  fo. 

Fitz,  If  that  thy  valour  ftand  on  fympathies*. 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine  : 
By  that  fair  fun  which  Ihews  me  where  thou  ftand*ft, 
I  heard  thee  fay,  and  vauntingly  thou  fpak'ftit. 
That  thou  wert  caufe  of  noble  Glofter's  death* 
If  thou  deny'ft  it,  twenty  times  thou  liefl: ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falihood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point  ^. 

Aim* 

3  —  wy /fl/r  ftars,]  The  hirthh  fuppofcd  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Jiars  J  therefore  our  author,  with  his  ufual  licence,  takes  Jiars  for 
^irth.  Johnson. 

We  learn  from  Pliny's  Nat,  H'tjl,  that  the  vulgar  error  affigncd  the 
bright  and  fair  ftars  to  the  rich  and  great.  Sidera  fingulh  attribute 
robisf  et  clara  divitibusy  minora  pauperibusj  x&c."  Lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

Anonymous, 

4  Jfthat  thy  v/ilour  fiand  on  fympathiesy']  Here  is  a  tranflated  fenfe 
much  harflier  than  that  of  ftars  explained  in  the  foregoing  note.  Au- 
merle has  challenged  Bagot  withfome  hefitation,  as  not  being  his  equal, 
and  therefore  one  whom,  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  fight,  as  a  nobler  life  was  not  to  be  ftaked  in  a  duel  againft  a 
bafer.  Fitzwater  then  throws  down  his  gage,  a  pledge  of  battle  j  and 
tells  him  that  if  he  ftands  upon  fympatbies,  that  is,  upon  equality  of 
fclood,  the  combat  is  now  offered  him  by  a  man  of  rank  not  inferior  to 
his  own.  Sympathy  is  an  affedtion  incident  at  once  to  two  fubjefts. 
This  community  of  affeftion  implies  a  likenefs  or  equality  of  nature, 
and  thence  our  poet  transferred  the  term  to  equality  of  blood.  Johns. 

5  rapier's  poini.^  Shakfpeare  deferts  the  mann&rs  of  the  age 

U 
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Atim.  Thoudar'ft  not,  coward,  live  to  fee  that  day. 

Fitz.  Now,  by  my  foul,  I  would  it  were  this  hoar . 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this, 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  Heft ;  his  honour  is  as  true. 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjuft: 
And,  that  thou  art  fo,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremeft  point 
Of  mortal  breathing  ;  feize  it,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  ofF, 
And  never  brandifti  more  revengeful  fteel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  ! 

Lord.  1  tafk  the  earth  to  the  like  ^,  forfworn  Aumerle ; 
And  fpur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hoUa'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  fun  to  fun^  :  there  is  my  honour's  pawn;  • 

Engage 

in  which  his  drama  is  placed,  very  often  without  neceflity  or  advantage* 
The  edge  of  a  fword  had  ferved  his  purpofe  as  well  as  tS\zpo\nt  of  a  ra- 
pier,  and  he  had  then  efcaped  the  impropriety  of  giving  the  Englifli 
nobles  a  weapon  which  was  not  feen  in  England  till  two  centuries 
afterwards.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  228,  n.  8.  Malone. 

^  /  talk  the  earth  to  the  Uke^ — ]  This  fpeech,  which  is  not  in  the  fo- 
lio, was  reltored  from  the  quarto  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Tajk  is  the  reading 
of  the  firft  and  bcft  quarto  in  1597  In  that  printed  in  the  following 
year  the  word  was  changed  to  take  j  but  all  the  alterations  made  in  the 
feveral  editions  of  our  author's  plays  in  quarto,  after  the  firft,  appear  to 
have  been  made  either  arbitrarily  or  by  negligence.  (I  do  not  mean  to 
include  copies  containing  new  and  additional  matter.)  I  confei's  I  am  un- 
able to  explain  either  reading  j  but  I  adhere  to  the  elder,  as  more  like- 
Jyto  be  the  true  one. 

Dr.  Johnfon  would  read — I  take  thy  cathy  and  Mr.  Steevens  obfervei 
that  there  is  a  fimilar  corruption  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  quarto,  1609, 
where  we  have  untraded  t'^zr/i),  for  untraded  oar/&. — The  following  line 
is  quoted  from  Warner's  Albiom  England  by  the  editor  laft  men- 
tioned, as  tending  to  throw  feme  light  on  the  text  : 

*<  Lo,here  my  gage,(he  terrd  his  glove)thouknow'ft  the  vigor's  meed.'* 
To  ^er^-e  the  glove,  he  fuppoles,  was,  to  dafh  it  on  the  earth.  Malone. 

We  might  read,  only  changing  the  place  of  one  letter,  and  altering 
another, — I  tafk  thy  heart  to  the  like,  i.  e.  I .  put  thy  valour  to  the 
fame  trial.    So,  in  K.  Henry  IV.  AfV.  IV.  fc.  ii. 

<'  How  fhewM  his  tajkingf  feem'd  it  in  contempt  ?  Steevens'. 
7  From  f'jn  to  fun  :]  i.  e.  as  I  think,  from  fun  rife  to  fun- fet.  The 
q-uartos  read — From  Jin  to  Jin.    The  emendaticn,  which  in  my  appre- 
hejilion  requires  no  enforcement  or  fupport,  was  propofed  by  Mr, 

Steevens, 
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Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Aum.  Who  lets  me  elfe  ?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw  at  all: 
I  have  a  thoufand  fpirits  in  one  breaft. 
To  anfwer  twenty  thoufand  luch  as  you. 

Surrey.  My  lord  f  itzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Auraerle  and  you  did  talk. 

f'itz.  'Tis  very  true :  you  were  in  prefence  then; 
And  you  can  vvitnefs  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  falie,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itfelf  is  true; 

Ftt%.  Surrey,  thou  lieft. 

Surrey.  Dilhonourable  boy  ! 
That  lie  (hall  lye  lo  heavy  on  my  fword. 
That  it  fliall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lye 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  fcuU. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Fitz.  How  fondly  doft  thou  fpur  a  forward  horfe  ? 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wildernefs  ^, 
And  fpit  upon  him,  whilfl  I  fay,  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith^ 
To  tie  thee  to  my  ftrong  correction. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world  ^, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal: 
Befides,  I  heard  the  bar.ifh'd  Norfolk  fay. 
That  tliou,  Aumerle,  didft  fend  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Jam.  Some  honeft  Chriilian  truft  me  with  a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies  :  here  do  I  throw  down  this  % 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Steevens,  who  explains  thefe  words  dift'erently.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
they  mean,  from  oreday  to  another.  Malone. 

8  I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  •wildernefs,^  I  dare  meet  him  where  no  help 
can  be  had  by  me  againft  him.    So,  in  Macbeth: 

«'  ■   or  be  alive  again, 

"  And  dare  me  to  the  defertwith  thy  fword.'*  Johnson. 

9  —  in  this  new  nuorld,']  In  this  world  where  I  have  juft  begun  to  b? 
an  adtor.    Surrey  has,  a  few  lines  above,  called  him Johnson. 

»  — here  do  I  tbroiv  down  this,]  Holinflied  fays,  that  on  this  occa- 
fion,  **  he  threw  down  a  i>05<f  that  he  had  borrovved."  Steevens. 
He  had  before  thrown  down  his  own  hood,  when  accufed  by  Bagot, 

Malone. 
Baling, 
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BoUng.  Thefe  differences  lhall  all  reft  under  gage. 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd  :  repeaPd  he  (hall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  reftor'd  again 
To  all  his  land  and  fignories  ;  when  he's  return'd, 
iigainft  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  fliall  ne'er  be  feen.— • 
Many  a  time  hath  baniih'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jefu  Chrift;  in  glorious  Chriftian  held 
Streaming  the  enfign  of  the  Chriftian  crofs, 
Againft  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens  : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himfelf 
To  Italy;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleafant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  foul  unto  his  captain  Chrift, 
Under  whofe  colours  he  had  fought  fo  long. 

Boling,  Why,  biftiop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Car.  As  fure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling,  Sweet  peace  condu6lhis  fweet  foul  to  the  bofoni 
Of  good  old  Abraham  1 — Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  fhall  all  Teft  under  gage. 
Till  we  aflign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  attended, 
York.  Great  duke  of  Lancafter,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard  ;  who  with  willing  foul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  fcepter  yields 
To  the  pofTeffion  of  thy  royal  hand  : 
Afcend  his  throne,  defcending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth  1 

Boling.  In  God's  name,  I'll  afcend  the  regal  throne. 
Car.  Marry,  God  forbid  ! 
Worft  in  this  royal  prefence  may  I  fpeak. 
Yet  beft  befeeming  me  to  fpeak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  prefence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard;  then  true  nobleffe  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  fo  foul  a  v/rong. 
What  fubjeft  can  give  fentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  fits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  fubjefl? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  feen  in  them  ; 
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And  fhall  the  figure  of  God's  majefty% 

His  captain,  ftevvard,  deputy  elect. 

Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 

Be  judg'd  by  fubjecl  and  inferior  breath. 

And  he  himfelf  not  prefent  ?  O,  forbid  it,  God, 

That,  in  a  Chrirtian  climate,  fouls  refin'd 

Should  ftiewfo  heinous,  black,  obfcene  a  deed  1 

I  fpealc  to  fubjeds,  and  a  fubjeft  fpeaks, 

Stirr'd  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king. 

Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king  : 

And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophefy, — 

The  blood  of  Englilli  lhall  manure  the  ground. 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  aft  ; 

Peace  ftiall  go  Heep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 

And,  in  this  feat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound  5 

Diforder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call' d 

The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  fculls, 

O,  if  you  rear  this  houfe  againfi:  this  houfe. 

It  will  the  woefuUeft  divifion  prove. 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  curfed  earth  : 

Prevent,  refill  it,  let  it  not  be  fo. 

Left  child,  child's  children,  cry  againft  you — woe! 

North.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  fir ;  and  for  your  pains> 
Of  capital  treafon  we  arreft  you  here  : — 

*  And  Jhall  the  figure,  &c.]  Here  is  another  proof  that  our  author 
did  not  le.irn  ih  king  James's  court  his  elevated  notions  of  the  right  of 
kings  I  know  not  any  flatterer  of  the  Stuarts,  who  has  exprefled  thii 
dodlrine  in  much  ftronger  terms.  Itmuft  be  obferved  that  the  poet  in- 
tends, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  exhibit  this  bifhop  as  brave, 
pious,  and  venerable.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeai  e  has  reprefented  the  cfaarafter  of  the  bifhop  as  he  found  it 
In  Holinihed,  wheie  this  famous  fpeech,  (which  contains,  in  the  moil 
exprefs  terms,  the  dodlrine  of  paflive  obedience,)  is  preferved.  The 
politics  of  th  •  hiftorian  were  the  politics  of  the  poet.  Stekvens. 

The  chief  argument  urged  by  the  bifhop  in  Holinfhed,  is,  that  it  was 
unjuft  to  proceed  againfl  the  king  "  without  calling  him  openly  to  hia 
aunfwer  and  defence."  He  fays,  that  <'  none  of  them  were  worthle  or 
meete  to  give  judgement  to  fo  noble  a  prince  j"  but  does  not  exprefsly 
affert  that  he  could  not  be  lawfully  depofed.  Our  author,  however, 
undoubtedly  had  Holinflied  before  him.  Malone. 

My 
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My  lord  of  Weftminller,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  fafely  till  his  day  of  trial  ^, — 
May't  pleafe  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  fuit? 

Baling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  furrender ;  fo  we  lhall  proceed 
Without  fufpicion. 

Tork,  I  willbe  his  condudl*.  [Exit, 
Baling,  Lords,  you  that  are  here  under  our  arreft. 
Procure  your  fureties  for  your  days  of  anfwer  : 
Little  are  we  beholding  to  your  love,  [to  Carlifle* 

And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  Yo-rk,  ^ith  king  Richard,  and  officers  hear- 
ing the  Regalia, 
K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  fent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  fhook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd?  I  hardly  yet  have  learned 
To  infmuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee  : — ^ 
Give  forrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  fubmiffion.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  thefe  men* :  Were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  fometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me? 
So  Judas  did  to  Chrift:  but  he  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  ail,  but  one  ;  I,  in  twelve  thoufand,  none* 
God  fave  the  king  ! — Will  no  man  fay,  amen? 

3  — b'n  day  of  triaL'\  After  this  line,  whatever  follows,  almoft  ta 
the  end  of  the  adl,  containing  the  whole  procefs  of  dethroning  and  de- 
bafing  king  Richard,  was  added  after  the  firft  edition  of  1598,  and  be- 
fore the  fecond  of  1615.  Part  of  the  addition  is  proper,  and  part  might 
have  been  forborn  without  much  lofs.  The  author,  I  fuppofe,  in- 
tended to  make  a  very  moving  fcene.  Johnson. 

The  addition  was  firft made  in  the  quarto  1608.    Ste evens. 

The  firft  edition  was  in  1597,  not  in  1598.  When  it  is  faid  that 
this  fcene  was  added,  the  reader  mu£-  underftand  that  it  was  added  by 
t^Q printer,  or  that  a  more  perfed:  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  later 
editor  than  was  publifhed  by  a  former.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
whole  fcene  was  not  written  by  Shakfpeare  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
reft  of  the  play,  though  for  political  reafons  it  might  not  have  been 
exhibited  or  printed  during  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  See  An  Attempt 
to  ajceftain  the  order  of  bh  plays.  Vol.  I.    Ma  lone. 

*  — condu£l.]  for  ccnduaor.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  98,  n.  7.  Malone. 

^Tbtfavoun  ■Th.z  countenances \  ihc  features*  Johnson. 

Am 
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Am  I  both  prieft  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen. 
God  fave  the  king  !  although  I  be  not  he  ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me.— 
To  do  what  fervice,  am  I  fent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will. 
Which  tired  majefty  did  make  thee  offer, — 
The  refignation  of  thy  ftate  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K,  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown  : — Here,  coufin,  feize  the 
crown ; 

Here,  coufin,  on  this  fide,  my  hand;  on  that  fide,  thine. 

Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 

That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another ; 

The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air  5, 

The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  full  of  water  : 

That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 

Drinking  my  griefs,  whilftyou  mount  up  on  high. 

Baling.  I  thought,  you  had  been  willing  to  refign. 

K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am,  butftill  my  griefs  are  mine  : 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  ftate  depofe, 
But  not  my  griefs ;  ftill  am  I  king  of  thofe. 

Boling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your  crown. 

K,  Rich.  Yourcares  fet  up,  do  not  pluck  my  cares  down. 
My  care  is — lofs  of  care,  by  old  care  done  ^  ; 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  ftill  with  me  they  ftay. 

Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  refign  the  crown  ? 

K.Rich.  Ay,  no; — no,  ay; — for  I  muft  nothing  be  ; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  1  refign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myfelf : — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 

5  The  emptier  ever  dancing — ]  This  is  a  comparifon  not  eafily  ac- 
commodated to  the  fubjedt,  nor  very  naturally  introduced.  The  beft 
part  is  this  line,  in  which  he  makes  the  ufurper  the  empty  bucket.JoHNS. 

6  My  care  is-^lofs  of  carcy  by  old  care  done \']  Shakfpeare  often  ob- 
fcures  his  meaning  by  playing  with  founds.  Richard  feems  to  fay  here, 
that  his  cares  are  not  made  lefs  by  the  increaje  of  Bolingbroke'' s  cares  j  for 
this  reafon,  that  i«  care  Is  the  lofs  of  care, — his  grief  is,  that  his  regal 
cares  are  at  an  end,  by  the  ceJJ'ation  of  the  cart  to  ivbich  be  had  bten  ac- 
cujiomed*  Johnson. 
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And  this  unweildy  fcepter  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  fway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wafh  away  my  balm  ^, 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  facred  ftate. 
With  mine  own  breath  releafe  all  duteous  oaths  : 
All  pomp  and  majefty  I  do  forfwear  ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego  ; 
My  ads,  decrees,  and  llatutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd  ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  haft  all  atchiev'd  I 
Long  may'ft  thou  live  in  Richard's  feat  to  fit. 
And  foon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  fave  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  fays. 
And  fend  him  many  years  of  fun-lhine  days  !— > 
What  more  remains  ? 

North*  No  more,  but  that  you  read    [ofering  a  paper, 
Thefe  accufations,  and  thefe  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  perfon,  and  your  followers, 
Againft  the  ftate  and  profit  of  this  land; 
That,  by  confelfing  them,  the  fouls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich,  Mufti  dofo?  and  muft  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd- up  follies  ?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record. 
Would  it  not  fhame  thee,  in  fo  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  ledure  of  them  ?  If  thou  would'ft  ^, 
There  ftiould'ft  thou  find  one  heinous  article,— 
Containing  the  depofing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  ftrong  warrant  of  an  oath, — 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  heaven  :— • 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  ftand  and  look  upon  me, 
Whilft  that  my  wretchednefs  doth  bait  myfelf,— 
Though  fome  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wafti  your  hands, 

7  — niy  halnifl  The  oil  of  confecration.    He  has  mentioned  it  before. 

Johnson. 

s  If  thou  tvould'fty']  That  is,  if  thou  would'ft  read  over  a  lift  of  thy 
«wn  deeds.  Johnson. 

Vol.  V.  G  Shewing 
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Shewing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliverM  me  to, my  four  crofs. 
And  water  cannot  wafti  away  your  fin. 

North,  My  lord,  difpatch  ;  read  o'er  thefe  articles. 

K,  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  oftears,  I  cannot  fee  : 
And  yet  falt-water  blinds  them  not  fo  much. 
But  they  can  fee  a  fort  . of  traitors  here^. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myfelf, 
I  find  myfelf  a  traitor  with  the  rell  : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  foul's  confent. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king  ; 
Make  glory  bafe  ;  and  fovereignty  a  flave; 
Proud  majefty,  a  fubjeil ;  ftate,  a  peafant. 

North.  My  lord, — 

K,  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught  ^  infulting  mian. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title,— 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font  % 
But  'tis  ufurp'd  : — Alack  the  heavy  day, 
That  I  have  worn  fo  many  winters  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myfelf ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  fnow. 
Standing  before  the  fun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myfelf  away  in  water-drops ! — 
Good  king, — great  king, — (and  yet  not  greatly  good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  fterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  ftraight : 
That  it  may  (hew  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majefty. 

Baling,  Go  fome  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking-glafs^ 

[Exit  an  Attendants 

North,  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glafs  doth  come. 

K.  Rich,  Fiend  I  thou  torment'ft  me  ere  I  come  to  helU 

Baling,  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumberland. 

S>  — fl/orf— ]  A  pack,  z.  company,  Warburton. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  490.  n.  5.  Malone. 

*  —•haught,']  I.  e.  haughty.  Steevens. 

*  Noy  not  that  name 'was  given  me  at  the  font,"]  How  that  namewhici 
was  given  him  at  the  font  could  be  ufurped,  I  do  not  underftand.  Per- 
haps Shakfpeare  meant  to  fhew  that  imagination,  dwelling  long  on  its 
own  misfortunes,  reprefents  them  as  greater  than  they  really  are. 

Anonymous, 
North, 
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North,  The  commons  will  not  then  be  fatisfy'd. 

K.  Rich.  Theyfhall  be  fatisfy'd  :  I'll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  fee  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  fins  are  writ,  and  that's — myfelf. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  ivith  a  glafs, 

GIvje  me  that  glafs,  and  therein  will  I  read.— » 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?  Hath  forrow  ftruck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds? — O  flattering  glafs. 

Like  to  my  followers  in  profperity. 

Thou  doft  beguile  me  ! — Was  this  fate  the  face 

That  every  day  under  his  houfhold  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men*?  Was  this  the  face. 

That,  like  the  fun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 

Was  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  fo  many  follies. 

And  was  at  lall  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke? 

A  brittle  glory  fliineth  in  this  face  : 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

\DaJhes  the  glafs  againft  the  ground* 
Per  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  fhivers. — 
Mark,  filent  king,  the  moral  of  this  fport, — 
How  foon  my  forrow  hath  deftroy'd  my  face. 

BoUng,  The  fhadow  of  your  forrow  hath  deftroy'd 
The  fhadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 
The  fhadow  of  my  forrow  ?  Ha  !  let's  fee  : 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  allv/ithin; 
And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  fhadows  to  the  unfeen  grief^ 
That  fwells  with  filence  in  the  tortur'd  foul  ^  ; 
There  lies  the  fubftance  :  and  I  thank  thee,  king. 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'ft 
Me  caufe  to  wail,  but  teacheil  me  the  way 

*  Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men  ?]  Shakfpeare  is  here  not  quite  accurate. 
Our  old  chronicles  only  fay  *<  that  to  his  houfehold  came  every  day,  to 
Taeate,  ten  thoufand  men."    Ma  lone. 
•3  — —  my  grief  lies  all  tuithin  j 

And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament  &c]  So  in  Hamlet ; 
*'  But  I  have  that  v/ithin  which  pafleth  (how  j 

Jhefe  but  the  trappings  and  the  fuUs  of  woe."    Ma  lone. 

G  2  How 
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How  to  lament  the  caufe.    I'll  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ?  ^ 

Baling,  Name  it,  fair  coufin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufin?  Why,  I  am  greater  than  a  king  5 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  fubjedls ;  being  now  a  fubjedl, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  fo  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Baling.  Yet  afk. 

K.  Rich.  And  fliall  I  have  I 

Baling.  You  (hall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  gc 
Baling.  Whither  ? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  fo  I  were  from  your  fights. 

Baling.  Go  fome  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K.  Rich.  O  good  1  Convey  ? — Conveyers  are  you  all 
That  rife  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall  5, 

\^Exeunt  K.       en,  fame  Lordsy  and  a  guard. 

Baling.  On  Wednefday  next,  we  folemnly  fet  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourfelves. 
\^Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  bijhop  is/'Carlifle,  and  AuM. 

Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come  ;  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  fliarp  to  them  as  thorn 

Aum.  You  holy  clergyman,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  fpeak  my  mind  herein-. 
You  fliall  not  only  take  the  facrament 
To  bury  '  mine  intents,  but  alfo  to  efFeft 

4  —  Conveyers  are  you  all^'\  To  convey  is  a  term  often  ufed  In  an  ill 
fenfe,  and  fo  Richard  underftands  it  here.  Piftol  fays  of fieaUng,  "  con- 
Tey  the  ivife  it  cair  5  and  to  convey  is  the  word  for  ileight  of  hand,  which 
feems  to  be  alluded  to  here,  Te  are  ally  fays  the  depofed  prince,  jug' 
glers,  who  rife  with  this  nimble  dexterity  iy  the  fall  of  a  good  king,  Johns. 

5  ^  a  true  king's  fall,'\  This  is  the  laft  of  the  additional  lines  which 
were  firft  printed  in  the  quarto,  1608.  Malone. 

^  —  as  parp  to  them  as  tborn.'j  This  pathetick  denunciation  fhewa. 
that  Shakfpeare  intended  to  imprefs  his  auditors  with  dillike  of  the  de- 
pofal  of  Richard.  Johnson. 

7  To  bury To  conceal,  to  keep  fecret*  Johnson. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  I  lhall  happen  to  devife  : — 

I  fee,  your  brows  are  full  of  difcontent. 

Your  hearts  of  forrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears  ; 

Come  home  with  me  to  fupper ;  I  will  lay 

A  plot,  fliall  Ihew  us  all  a  merry  day.  [Mxeunt. 

ACT   V.    SCENE  I. 

London.    A Jireet  leading  to  the  Toiler • 

Enter  Queen,  and  Ladies. 

^een.  This  way  the  king  will  come ;  this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Caefar's  ill-ere£led  tower 
To  whofe  flint  bofom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prifonerby  proud  Bolingbroke  : 
Here  let  us  reft,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  refting  ^  for  her  tr^e  king's  queen. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  guards* 
put  foft,  but  fee,  or  rather  do  not  fee. 
My  fair  rofe  wither :  Yet  look  up ;  behold  ; 
That  you  in  pity  may  diffolve  to  dew. 
And  wafh  him  frefli  again  with  true-love  tears.— 
Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  ftand^  ; 

'  To  yulius  Cafar's  &c.]  The  tower  of  London  is  traditionally  fald 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Julius  Cxfar.  Johnson. 
^  Here  let  us  refly  if  &c.]  So  Milton  : 

<'  Here  rejly  if  anyreji  can  harbour  here.'''*  Johnson. 
3  Ah  J  thou,  the  model  'where  old  Troy  did  Jland;']  The  queen  ufes  com- 
parative terms  abfolutely.    Infteadof  faying,  Thouivhoappeareji  as  the 
ground  on  v/hich  the  magnificence  of  Troy  was  once  erefted,  flie  fays, 
Ahy  thouy  the  model,  &c. 
Thou  map  of  honour'^--'* 
Thou  pi<5«r£  of  greatnefs,  Johnson. 

Model,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  ufed  by  our  author,  for  a  thing 
made  after  a  pattern.  He  is,  I  believe,  Angular  in  this  ufeof  the  word.. 
Thou  ruined  majefty,  fays  the  queen,  that  refemhleji  the  defolated  wafte 
where  Troy  once  flood.    So  before : 

Who  was  th.&  model  of  thy  father's  life.'* 
See  p.  58,  n.  4. — In  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrecej  flefpij  called  **  th.C 
fnap  of  death."  Malone. 

G  3  Thott 
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Thou  map  of  honour ;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb. 
And  not  king  Richard  ;  thou  moft  beauteous  inn  *, 
Why  (hould  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  ale-houfe  gueft  ? 

K.Rich,  Join  not  with  grief  5,  fair  woman,  donotfo. 
To  make  my  end  too  fudden:  learn,  good  foul. 
To  think  our  former  ftate  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shews  us  but  this :  I  am  fworn  brother,  fweet. 
To  grim  neceffity  ^  ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.    Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloifter  thee  in  fome  religious  houfe  : 
Our  holy  lives  muft  win  anew  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  ftricken  down. 

^een.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  lhape  and  mind 
Transformed,  and  weakened  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intelleft  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrufteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy correAion  mildly?  kifs  the  rod; 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beafts  ? 

K.  Rich,  A  king  of  beafts,  indeed  ;  if  aught  but  beafts, 
I  had  been  ftill  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  fometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France ; 
Think,  I  am  dead ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'ft. 
As  from  my  death  bed,  my  laft  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  fit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

4  — B  beauteeui  inn,]  Inn  does  not  here  fignify  a  houfe  of  publick  eit* 
tertainmentj  but,  asinSpenfer,  a  habitation  in  general.  Steevens. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens.  It  means  a  houfe  of  entertain- 
ment, and  is  oppofed  to  ale-houfe  in  the  following  line.  Mason. 

^  Join  not  ivltb grief Do  not  thou  unite  with  grief  againft  me  ; 
do  not,  by  thy  additional  forrows,  enable  grief  to  ftrike  me  down  at 
<)nce.  My  own  part  of  forrow  lean  bear,  but  thy  afflidlion  will  imme» 
diate'y  deftroy  me.  Johnson. 

^  I  am  fivorn  brother,  Jiveet, 

To  grim  necej/ity  j]  I  have  reconciled  myfelf  to  nece/Tity,  I  am  in 
a  ftate  of  amity  with  the  conftraint  which  I  have  fuftained.  JoHNSOit. 

Of 
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Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid : 

And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief  % 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 

And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

For  why     the  fenfelefs  brands  will  fympathize 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 

And,  in  compaffion,  weep  the  fire  out : 

And  fome  will  mourn  in  alhes,  fonie  coal-black. 

For  the  depofmg  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  No rthumberland,  and  others . 

Ntth,  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is  chang'd  j 
You  muft  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower^ — ■ 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  ; 
With  all  fwift  fpeed  you  muft  away  to  France. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  throne,— 
The  time  fhall  not  be  many  hours  of  age  \ 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  fin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption :  thou  lhalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
He  lhall  think,  that  thou,  which  knoweft  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  fo  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  ufurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  ; 
That  fear  to  hate    and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deferved  death. 

North,  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  muft  part  forthwith. 

K.Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd?— Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  two-fold  marriage;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me; 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkifs  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
And  yet  not  fo,  for  with  a  kifs  'twas  made.— 

7  _  to  quit  their  grief y\  To  retaliate  their  mournful  ftorles,  JoHT«rsoK, 
«  For  w^j?5— ]  The  poet  fhould  have  ended  this  fpeech  with  the 
foregoing  line,  and  have  fpared  his  childifh  prattle  about  the  fire. 

Johnson. 

G  4  Part 
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Part  us,  Northumberland;  I  towards  the  north. 
Where  fliivering  cold  and  iicknefs  pines  the  clime  ; 
My  wife  to  France  ;  from  whence  fet  forth  in  pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  fweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallo\ymas  ^,  or  fliort'ft  of  day. 

^een.  And  muft  we  be  divided  ?  muft  we  part  ? 
^  K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart  from 
heart. 

^een.  Banifli  us  both,  and  fend  the  king  with  me. 

North.  That  were  fome  love     but  little  policy. 

^een.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 

K,  Rich.  So  two  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here  ; 
Better  far  oiF,  than — near,  be  ne'er  the  near'*. 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  fighs :  I  mine  with  groans. 

^een.  So  longeft  way  fhall  have  the  longeft  moans. 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  ftep  I'll  groan,  the  way  being 
Ihort, 

And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Come,  come,  in  wooing  forrow  let's  be  brief. 

Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  fuch  length  in  grief. 

One  kifs  fhall  ftop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part ; 

Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart.  [They  kifs, 

^een.  Give  me  mine  own  again  ;  'twere  no  good  part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart  ^.  [Kifs  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  lirive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay: 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  reft  let  forrow  fay.  \_Exewit. 

9  —  Hallonvmasi]  All-hallowi,  or  all-baUoiutide  j  the  firft  of  No» 
Tcmber.  Steevens. 

*  ^Xhat  I'jere  fome  lovCf  &c.]  The  quartos  give  this  fpeech  to  the  king. 

Steevens. 

Better  far  off,  than — vear^  he  ve''er  the  near''.']  To  be  never  the 
nighery  or,  as  it  is  commonly  fpoken  in  the  mid-land  counties,  ne^er  the 
nc-ery  is,  to  make  no  advance  towards  the  good  defired.  Johnson. 

The  meaning  is,  it  is  better  to  be  at  a  great  diftance,  than  being  near 
each  other,  to  find  that  we  yet  are  not  likely  to  be  peaceably  and  hap- 
pily united.  Malone. 

3  ^and\i\\\  thy  heart.]  So  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

«  —they  hdi\z  murdered  this  poor  aeart  of  mine."  Malone. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  11. 

^he  fa?ne.  A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  York's  Palace* 
Enter  York  and  his  Dutchefs. 

Dutch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the  reft^ 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  ftory  off 
Of  our  two  coufins  coming  into  London. 

York,  Where  did  I  leave? 

Dutch.  At  that  fad  rtop,  my  lord. 
Where  rude  misgovern'd  hands,  from  windows'  tops. 
Threw  duft  and  rubbiftion  king  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  faid,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke*. 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  fteed. 
Which  his  afpiring  rider  feem'd  to  know, — 
With  flow,  but  Itately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe. 
While  all  tongues  cry'd. — God  fave  thee,  Bolingbroke  ! 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  fpake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  cafements  darted  their  deliring  eyes 
Upon  his  vifage ;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imag'ry,  had  faid  at  once"^, — 
Jefu,  preferve  thee  1  welcome,  Bolingbroke  * 
Whilft  he,  from  one  fide  to  the  other  turning. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  Heed's  neck, 
Befpake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen  : 
And  thus  ftill  doing,  thus  he  pail:  along. 

Dutch.  Alas;  poor  Richard!  where  rides  he  the  while  1 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  adtor  leaves  the  ftage. 
Are  idly  bent  ^  on  him  that  enters  next, 

4  With  painted  imagery,  had  faid  at  once,'j  Our  authour  probably 
was  thinking  of  the  painted  clothes  that  were  hung  in  the  ftreets,  in  the 
pageants  exhibited  in  his  own  time  j  in  which  the  figures  fometimes  had 
labels  iffuing  from  their  mouths,  containing  fentences  of  gratulation. 

Malone. 

5  Are  idly  bent-^"]  That  is,  carelejly  turned,  thrown  without  at- 
tention. This^the  poet  learned  by  his  attendance  and  praftice  on  the 
flage.  Johnson. 

Thinking 
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Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 

Even  fo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 

Did  fcovvl  on  Richard  ;  no  man  cry'd,  God  fave  him  ; 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 

But  duft  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head ; 

Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrow  he  fhook  off,— 

His  face  ftill  combating  with  tears  and  fmiles. 

The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 

That  had  not  God,  for  fome  ftrong  purpofe,  fteel'd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  muft  perforce  have  melted, 

Aud  barbarifm  itfelf  have  pitied  him. 

But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  thefe  events  ; 

To  whofe  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

To  Bolingbroke  are  we  fworn  fubjedls  now, 

Whofe  flate  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Butch.  Here  comes  my  fon  Aumerle. 

York,  Aumerle  that  was  ** ; 
But  that  is  loll,  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  muft  call  him  Rutland  now: 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 
Andlafting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Dutch.  Welcome,  my  fon :  Who  are  the  violets  now* 
That  ftrew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  fpring  ^  ? 

Aum,  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not  ; 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  fpring  of  time*. 
Left  you  be  cropt  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  thofe  jufts  and  triumphs  ? 

Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

®  K\xmtx\tthat'wai','\  The  ^\i\it%  Aumerle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter, 
were  by  an  aft  of  Henry's  firft  parliament  deprived  of  thei»  dukedoms, 
but  were  allowed  to  retain  their  earldoms  of  Rutland,  Kent,  and 
Huntingdon.    Holinpjed,  p.  513,  514.  Steevens. 

7  That  Jlrew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  fpring  f  ]  So  Milton  in  onc 
of  his  fongs  : 

 who  from  her  green  lap  throws 

*<  The  yellow  cowflip  and  the  pale  primrofe.'*  Steevens. 
*      bear  you  well'^']  That  is,  cojjduft  yourfelf  with  prudence. 

Johnson. 
Ycrk. 
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I'ork.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not;  I  purpofe  fo. 

Tork.  What  feal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy  bofom  ? 
Yea,  look'ft  thou  pale?  let  me  fee  the  writing^. 

Aum.  My  lord,  *tis  nothing. 

Tork.  No  matter  then  who  fees  it : 
I  will  be  fatisfy'd,  let  me  fee  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  befech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  ; 
It  is  a  matter  of  fmall  confequence. 
Which  for  fome  reafons  I  would  not  have  feen. 

Tork.  Which  for  fome  reafons,  fir,  I  mean  to  fee. 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Dutch.  What  fliould  you  fear? 
'Tis  nothing  but  fome  bond,  that  he  is  enter'dinto 
For  gay  apparel  'gainft  the  triumph  day*. 

Torkt  Bound  to  himfelf  ?  what  doth  he  with  a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  fee  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  befeech  you,  pardon  me;  I  may  notfliewit. 

Tork,  I  will  be  fatisfied ;  let  me  fee  it,  I  fay. 

[^Snatches  it,  and  reads* 
Treafon  !  foul  treafon  ! — villain,  traitor  I  flave  ! 

Dutch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Tork.  Ho !  who  is  within  there  ?  lEnfer  a  /ervant.^ 
Saddle  my  horfe. 
God  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here  ! 

Dutch.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord? 

Tork.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  fay ;  faddle  my  horfe ' 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  [Exit  Jer-vanf* 

Dutch,  What's  the  matter  ? 

Tork,  Peace,  foolilh  woman. 

Dutch.  I  will  not  peace : — ^What  is  the  matter,  fon  ? 

9  Teay  look'' fi  thou  pale?  let  me  fee  the  ivrU'ing,']  Such  harfli  and  dC' 
.  feftive  lines  as  this,  are  probably  corrupt,  and  might  be  eafily  fupplied, 
but  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  conjedlure  loofe  on  fuch  flight  oc- 
cafions.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — Boy^  let  me  fee  the  writing.  York  ufes 
thefe  words  a  little  lower.  Malone. 

I  ^'gainfi  tbeixi\ixa^\iday.'\  See  Vol.  JI.  p.  442,  n,  4;  Malone. 

Aum, 
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Jum.  Good  mother,  be  content;  itisnomort 
Than  my  poor  life  muftanfwer. 

Dutch,  Thy  life  anfwer ! 

Re-enter  Ser'vanty  uuith  hoofs. 
Tork.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  king. 
Dutch.  Strike  him,  Aumerlc^Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amaz'd : — 

Hence,  villain ;  never  more  come  in  my  fight. — [^to  the  ferv^ 
Tork.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  fay. 
Dutch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trefpafs  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  fons !  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Js  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  fon  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

Tork.  Thou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  confpiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  facrament. 
And  interchangeably  fet  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Dutch.  He  lhall  be  none  ; 
We'll  keep  him  here  :  Then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

Tork.  Away,  fond  woman  !  were  he  twenty  times 
My  fon,  I  would  appeach  him. 

Dutch.  Hadft  thou  groan'd  for  him. 
As  I  have  done,  thou'dft  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  ;  thou  doft  fufpe(fl. 
That  I  have  been  difloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  baftard,  not  thy  fon  : 
Sweet  York,  fweet  hufband,  be  not  of  that  mind  : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

Tork.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.  [Exit, 
Dutch.  After,  Aumerle ;  mount  thee  upon  his  horfe  ; 
Spur,  poft  ;  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accufe  thee. 
1*11  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 

5  I  doubt 
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1  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fall  as  York  : 
And  never  will  I  rife  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee  :  Away  ; 
Begone.  [Exeunt, 
SCENE  III. 

Windfor.    J  Room  in  the  Caftle, 
Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King  \  Percy,  and  other  lords, 

Boling,  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  fon  ? 
'Tis  full  three  months,  lince  I  did  fee  him  lafl 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found  : 
Enquire  at  London,  'mongft  the  taverns  there  *, 
For  there,  they  fay,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unreftrained  loofe  companions ; 
Even  fuch,  they  fay,  as  ftand  in  narrow  lanes^ 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  pafTengers ; 
While  he  ^,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  fupport 
So  difTolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  fome  two  days  fince  I  faw  the  prince  j 
And  told  him  of  thefe  triumphs  held  at  Oxford, 

Boling.  And  what  faid  the  gallant  ? 

Percy.  His  anfwer  was, — he  would  unto  the  ftews ; 
And  from  the  common'fl  creature  pluck  a  glove  ^, 

*  Enquire  at  London^  &c,]  This  is  a  very  proper  introduftion  to  the 
future  charader  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  his  debaucheries  in  his  youth, 
and  his  greatnefs  in  his  manhood.  Johnson, 

Shakfpeare  feldom  attended  to  chronology.  The  prince  was  at  this 
time  but  twelve  years  old,  for  he  was  born  in  1388,  and  the  confpiracy 
on  which  the  prefent  fcene  is  formed,  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1400. — He  fcarcely  frequented  taverns  or  ftews  at  fo  early  aa 
age.  Malone. 

3  While  he, — ]  All  the  old  copies  read — Which  he*  Steevens. 
The  corre£lion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

4  -"pluck  2i  glovcj]  So,  in  Promos  and  Cajfandra,  1578,  Lamia» 
the,  ftrumpet,  fays, 

"  Who  loves  me  once  is  lymed  to  my  heaft  : 
"  My  colours  fome,  and  fome  {hall  wear  my  glo've.''* 
Again,  in  the  Shoemaker^s  Holyday^  or  Gentle  Craft,  1600s 
**  Or  lhall  I  undertake  fome  martial  fport, 
«  Wearing  your  glove  at  turney  or  at  tilt, 
*«  Andtell  how  many  gallants  J  unhors'd  ?"  Stekvems. 

An4 
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And  wear  it  as  a  favour  ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorfe  the  luflieft  challenger. 

Baling,  As  dilTolute,  as  defperate  :  yet, 
I  fee  fome  fparkles  of  a  better  hope  ^, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle,  hajiily, 

Aum.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Baling.  What  means 
Our  coufin,  that  he  flares  and  looks  fo  wildly  ? 

Jum.  God  fave  your  grace.  I  do  befeech  your  majefty. 
To  have  fome  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

Baling^  Withdraw  yourfelves,  and  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  .Percy  and  Lords. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  coufm  now  ? 

Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth,  \kneeh» 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unlefs  a  pardon,  ere  I  rife,  or  fpeak. 

Baling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fault  ? 
If  but  ^  the  firft,  how  heinous  ere  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum,  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key,  \ 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

Baling.  Have  thy  defire.  [Aumerle  locks  the  door* 

York.  ['within.~\  My  liege,  beware;  look  to  thyfelf ; 
Thou  haft  a  traitor  in  thy  prefence  there. 

Baling,  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  fafe.  [draiving, 

Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand ; 
Thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fear. 

Tork.  [ivithin.]  Open  the  door,  fecure,  fool-hardy  king  : 
Shall  I,  for  love,  fpeak  treafon  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[Bolingbroke  cfens  the  door^ 

Enter  York. 

Baling,  What  is  the  matter,  uncle,  fpeak  ; 

5  J  fee  fome  fparkles  of  a  better  hope,]  The  folio  reads  fparks  of 
letter  hope.    The  quarto  1615  : — fj^nrkles  of  better  hope,  Steevens. 

The  firft  quarto  has— //>flr^/«  of  better  hope.  The  article  was  in- 
ferted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  Malone. 

6  J/"  but—]  Old  copies—If  en*  Correiled  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malonk. 

Recover 
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J^ccover  breath  ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Perufe  this  writing  here,  and  thou  (halt  know 
The  treafon  that  my  hafte  forbids  me  fhow. 

Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'ft,  thy  promife  paft : 
I  do  repent  me;  read  not  my  name  there. 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  'Twas,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  fet  it  down.— 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bofom,  king  ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence : 
Forget  to  pity  him,  left  thy  pity  prove 
A  Terpen t  that  will  fting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Baling-,  O  heinous,  ftrong,  and  bold  confpiracy  !— 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  fon  ! 
Thou  Iheer,  immaculate,  and  filver  fountain  ^, 
From  whence  this  ftream  through  muddy  pafTage* 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  delil'd  himfelf ! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ^  ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodnefs  fliall  excufe 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digrefling  fon  ^. 

York,  So  (hall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd  ; 
And  he  lhall  fpend  mine  honour  with  his  fhame. 
As  thriftlefs  fons  their  fcraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dilhonour  dies. 
Or  my  fham'd  life  in  his  difhonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'ft  me  in  his  life  ;  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 
,  Dutch,  [nvithin.l  What  ho,  my  liege  !  for  God's  fake, 
let  me  in. 

7  I'bou  fheer,  immaculate^  &c.]  Sheer  Is  pellucid,  tranfparent.  The 
naodera  editors  arbitrarily  read  clear.  So,  in  Spenfer's  Faery  Slueen^ 
b.  ill.  c.  2  : 

Who  having  viewed  in  a  fountain  jhere  &c. 
Tranfparent  muflin  is  ftill  called  foeer  muflin.    St  EE  yens. 

S  Thy  o-jerjloiv  of  good  cori'uerts  to  bad^'\  The  overflow  of  good  in 
thee  is  turned  to  bad  in  thy  Jon  3  and  that  fame  abundant  goodnefs  in 
thee  fh^ll  excufe tranfgreflion.  Tyrwhitt. 

9  —  dlgrejfing  fon.]  To  digrefs  is  to  deviate  from  what  is  right  or 
regular.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  II,  p.  325,  jj.  5,  Malone. 
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JSoIing,  What  Ihrill-voic'd  fuppliant  makes  this  ea- 
ger cry? 

Dutch.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king  ;  'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door  ; 
A  beggar  begs,  that  neve ;  begg'd  before. 

Boling.  Our  fcene  is  alter'd, — from  a  ferious  thing. 
And  now  chang'd  to  The  Beggar  and  the  King 
My  dangerous  coufm,  let  your  mother  in  ; 
I  know,  Ihe's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  iin. 

Tork,  If  thou  do  pardon,  whofoever  pray. 
More  fms,  for  this  forgivenefs,  profper  may. 
This  feller' d  joint  cut  off,  the  reft  refts  found  ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  reft  confound. 

Enter  Dutchefs. 

Dutch,  O  yng,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man  ; 
Love,  loving  not  itfelf,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantick  woman,  what  doftthou  make  here*? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

Dutch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient ;  Hear  me,  gentle  liege. 

\kneeling, 

Boling.  Rife  up,  good  aunt. 

Dutch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  befeech  : 
For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  fee  day  that  the  happy  fees. 
Till  thou  give  joy  ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  tranfgrelfing  boy, 

'  —  I'he  Beggar  and  the  King."]  The  King  and  Beggar  teems  to  have 
been  an  interlude  well  known  in  the  time  of  our  author,  who  has  al- 
luded to  it  more  than  once.  I  cannot  now  find  that  any  copy  of  it  ig 
left.  Johnson. 

The  King  and  Beggar  was  perhaps  once  an  Interlude  j  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  fong.  The  reader  will  find  it  in  the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  Per- 
cy's colleftion.  It  is  there  intitled,  King  Copethua  and  the  Beggar 
Maid ;  and  is  printed  from  Rich.  Johnfon's  Croivn  Garland  of  Goul» 
den  Rofes,  i6i2,  12°;  where  it  is  intitled  fimply,  ^  fong  of  a  Beggar 
and  a  King.  This  interlude  or  ballad  is  mentioned  in  Cinthia's  Re* 
verge,  1613  : 

« «  Provoke  thy  fharp  Melpomene  to  fing 

<f  The  ftory  of  a  Beggar'and  the  King.  Steivens. 

»  mmffubat  doji  thou  make  hers     See  Vol,  I.  p.  275,  r^.  i.  Malotje. 
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Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

York,  Againft  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended  be. 
Ill  may'ft  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  ! 

Dutch.  Pleads  he  in  earneft  ?  look  upon  his  face  ; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jeft  ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breaft: 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  deny'd  ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  foul,  and  all  befide : 
His  weary  joints  ^^ould  gladly  rife,  I  know  ; 
Our  knees  ihall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow  : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  falfe  hypocrify ; 
Ours,  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Baling.  Good  aunt,  ftand  up. 

Dutch.  Nay,  do  not  fay — (land  up  ; 
But,  pardon,  firft  ;  and  afterwards,  (land  up. 
An  if  1  were  thy  nurfe,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon-^lhould  be  the  firft  word  of  thy  fpeech, 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
The  word  is  Ihort,  but  not  fo  fhort  as  fweet ; 
No  word  like,  pardon,  for  kings' mouths  fb  meet. 

Tork.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  fay,  pardonnez  moy^, 

Dutch.  Doft  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  dcftroy  ? 
Ah,  my  four  hufband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  fet'ft  the  word  itfelf  againft  the  word ! —  , 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land ; 
The  chopping  French'*  we  do  not  underftand. 

3  —  pardonnex  moy.'\  That  is,  excufe  me,  a  phrafe  ufed  when  any 
thing  is  civilly  denied.  The  whole  paflage  is  fuch  as  I  could  well  wifh 
away.  Johnson. 

4  The  chopping  French—-']  Chopping^  I  fuppofe,  here  meanj  jabber- 
ing, talking  flippantly  a  language  unintelligible  to  Englifhmen  j  or 
perhaps  it  may  mean,— the  French,  who  clip  and  mutilate  their  words. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  in  any  other 
place.  In  the  univerfities  they  talk  of  chopping  logick}  and  our 
author  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  the  fame  phrafe  : 

*<  How  now!  how  now !  f  i'o/j /e^icA  f  *  Malone. 
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Thine  eye  begins  to  fpeak,  fet  thy  tongue  there : 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear  ; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce^ 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearfe. 

Baling.  Good  aunt,  ftand  up. 

Dutch,  I  do  not  fue  to  Hand, 
Pardon  is  all  the  fuit  I  have  in  hand. 

Baling.  I  pardon  him,  as  Godftiall  pardon  me. 

Dutch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  I 
Yet  am  I  fick  for  fear :  fpeak  it  again  ; 
Twice  faying  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  ftrong. 

Baling.  With  all  my  heart 
I  pardon  him  *. 

Dutch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Baling.  But  for  our  trufty  brother-in-law — and  the 
abbot^. 

With  all  the  reft  of  that  conforted  crew, — 
Deftrudtion  ftraightfhall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  feveral  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where-e'er  thefe  traitors  are  : 
They  lhall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  fwear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewel  — and  coufin  too,  adieu  ^ : 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 
Dutch,  Come,  my  old  fon  j — I  pray  God  make  thee  new; 

Exeunt* 

•  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him. '\  The  old  copies  read— I  pardon  him  with  all  my 
heart.    The  tranfpofition  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  Maloke. 

5  But  for  our  trufiy  brotfjer-in-laiu—-]  John  duke  of  Exeter,  and 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  married  with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  fifterof 
Henry  Bolingbroke.  Theobald. 

6  _  the  abbot— i.  e.  the  Abbot  of  Weftminfter.  Theobald, 

7  —  coufirii  too,  adUu  ;]  Tcs,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was 
added  by  Mr.  Theobald,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre.  Malone, 
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SCENE  IV: 

Enter  Exton,  and  a  Ser'vant, 

Exton.  Didft  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words  he 
fpake  ? 

Ha-ve  I  no  friend  njoill  rid  me  of  this  linjing  fear  P 
Was  it  not  fo  ? 

Serzf.  Thofe  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.  Ha^e  I  no  friend?  quoth  he :  he  fpake  it  twice. 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together;  did  he  not  ? 
Ser<v.  He  did. 

Exton.  And,  fpeakingit,  he  willly  look'd  on  me  ; 
As  who  fhouldfay, — I  would,  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.    Come,  let's  go  ; 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.  \Exeunt* 

SCENE  V. 

Pomfret.    The  Dungeon  of  the  Cafle. 
Enter  Richard. 
K.  Rich,  I  have  been  ftudying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prifon,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world  : 
And,  for  becaufe  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myfelf, 
I  cannot  do  it; — Yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  foul ; 
My  foul,  the  father :  and  thefe  two  beget 
A  generation  of  ftill-breeding  thoughts. 
And  thefe  fame  thoughts  people  this  little  world  '  ; 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.    The  better  fort,— 

8  people  this  little  world  ;]  i.  e.  his  own  frame  ; — "  the  ftate  of 
man  j"  which  in  our  author's  Julius  Cafarh  faid  to  be  '<  like  to  a  little 
kingdom."    So  alfo  in  his  Lover  $  Complaint : 

«'  Storming  my  ivorld  with  Sorrow's  wind  and  rain.'* 
Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

«  Strives  in  this  little  ivorld  of  man  to  out-run 

<*  The  too-and-fro-confliiting  wind  and  rain."  Malone. 
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As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermixed 
With  fcruples,  and  do  feC  the  word  itfelf'' 
Againft  the  word: 

As  thus, — Come,  little  ones ;  and  then  again,— 
It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  catftel 
3  thread  the  pofiern  of  a  needless  eye* 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  thefe  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  paflage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prifon-walls  ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themfelves,— 
That  they  are  not  the  firft  of  fortune's  flaves. 
Nor  fliall  not  be  the  laft ;  Like  Ally  beggars. 
Who,  fitting  in  the  flocks,  refuge  their  fliame,— 
That  many  have,  and  others  mull  fit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  eafe. 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  fuch  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  perfon  S  many  people. 
And  none  contented  :  Sometimes  am  I  king  ; 
Thentreafon  makes  me  wifli  myfelf  a  beggar. 
And  fo  I  am :  Then  crufliing  penury 
Perfuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king; 
Then  am  ^  king'd  again  :  and,  by-and-by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  ftraight  am  nothing  : — But,  whate'er  Iam> 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  fliall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas*d 
With  being  nothing. — Muflck  do  I  hear  ?  [^Mujtckt 
Ha,  ha  !  keep  time  : — How  four  fweet  mufick  is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  ? 

9  the  word  itfelf 

Againfi  the  word :]  By  the  luord  I  fuppofe  Is  meant  the  hol^  tvord,^ 
The  folio  reads : 

 the  faith  itfelf 

Againfi  the  faith.  Steevens. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  firft  quarto,  1597.  Malone. 

*  — in  owe  perfon,]  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  J597.  All  the  fub- 
fequent  old^opies  have— />r//5«.  Malonk. 
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So  is  it  in  the  mufick  of  men's  lives. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintinefs  of  ear. 

To  check  ^  time  broke  in  a  diforder'd  ftring; 

But,  for  the  concord  of  my  ftate  and  time. 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

I  wafted  time,  and  now  doth  time  wafte  me. 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock  ^  : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and,  with  fighs,  they  jar* 

Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch. 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 

Is  pointing  ftiil,  in  cleanling  them  from  tears  : 

Now,  fir,  the  fouad,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is. 

Are  clamorous  groans,  that  ftrike  upon  my  heart. 

Which  is  the  bell  :  So  fighs,  and  tears,  and  groans. 

Shew  minutes,  times,  and  hours :  — but  my  time 

Runs  pofting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 

While  I  fland  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock  5. 

*  T<7  check— ]  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1597.  The  folio  reads— T« 
hear.  Of  this  play  the  firft  quarto  copy  is  muth  xnoic  valuabla  than  that 
of  the  folio.  Malone. 

3  For  noiv  hath  time  made  me  his  uumb^ring  clock  :  &c.J  There  ap- 
pears to  me  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  with  Dr.  Johnfon  that  this  paffage  is 
corrupt.  l£  fhould  be  recoUedted  that  there  are  three  ways  jn  which  a 
clock  notices  the  progrefs  of  time;  viz.  by  the  libration  of  the  pen- 
dulum, the  index  on  the  dial,  and  the  ftrikin^  of  the  hour.  To  thefe 
the  king,  inhis  comparifon,  feverally  alludes;- his  fighs  correfponding 
to  the  jarring  of  the  pendulum,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  watches 
or  numbers  the  feconds,  marks  alfo  their  progrefs  in  minutes  on  the 
dial  or  outward  watch,  to  which  the  king  compares  his  eyes  ;  and  their 
want  of  figures  is  fupplied  by  a  fucceflion  of  tears,  or  (to  ufe  an  ex- 
preflion  of  Milton)  minute  drops  :  his  finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping  thefc 
away,  performing  the  office  of  the  dial's  point:— his  clamorous  groans 
are  the  founds  that  tell  the  hour. 

In  K»  Henry  IV,  P.  II.  tears  are  ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner : 
*'  But  Harry  lives,  that  fhall  convert  thofe  fe^ri, 
<*  By  number,  into  hours  of  happinefs.'*  Henley. 

4  —luith  fighs  jar]  To  jar  is,  I  believe,  to  make  that  noife 
which  is  called  ticking.    So,  in  the  Winter'' s  T ale  : 

"  I  love  thee  not  z.jar  o'  the  clock  behind,  &c." 
Again,  in  the  Spani/h  Tragedy  : 

"  —the  minutes  the  clock  ftriking.'*  Steevens, 

5  ^  his  Jack  0'  the  clock.']  That  is,  I  ftrike  for  him.  One  of  thefc 
automatons  is  alluded  to  in  King  Richard  III.  A&.  IV.  fc.  iii. 

«  Becaufe  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'ft  theilroke, 

*«  Between  thy  begging  and  my  meditation,"  Stejdvens. 

H  3  Thij 
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This  mufick  mads  me,  let  it  found  no  more  ^ ; 
For,  though  it  have  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits  % 
In  me,  it  leems,  it  will  make  wife  men  mad. 
Yet,  bleffing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  1 
For  'tis  a  fign  of  love  ;  and  love  to  Richard  * 
Is  a  ftrange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world^. 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer ; 
The  cheapeft  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comeft  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  fad  dog  * 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  ftable,  king. 
When  thou  wert  king  ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  fometimes  *  royal  mailer's  face. 

c  ^his  mufick  mads  mCf  let  it  found  no  more  j]  So,  in  our  author's 
J^ape  of  Lucrece : 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning  throats, 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  fweet  melody."  Malone. 

7  For,  though  it  hanje  holpe  madmen  to  their  ivitSj\  The  allufion 
is,  perhaps,  to  the  perlbns  bit  by  the  tarantula,  who  are  fai(?  to  be  cured 
fey  mufick.  Malone. 

In  what  degree  mufick  was  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  in  curing  madnefs, 
the  reader  may  receive  information  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan~ 
tholy,  Part  II.  Seft.  2.  Reed. 

2  — — and  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  firange  hroozh  in  this  all- hating  luord."]  i.e.  as  ftrange  and 
uncommon  as  a  brooch,  which  is  now  no  longer  worn.  So,  in  All's 
Well  that  ends  Well:  ''^Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap 
out  of  fafhion,  richly  fuited,  but  unfuitable  j  juft  like  the  brooch  and 
the  toothpick,  luhich  nuear  not  noiuy  Malo.ne. 

9  —  in  this  all-hating  ivorld.]  I  believe  the  meaning  Uy  this  world 
in  which  lam  univerfally  hated.  Johnson. 

i  but  that  fad  dog]  It  fliould  be  remembered  that  the  word  fad 
was  in  the  time  of  our  author  ufed  for  gra  ve.  The  expreflion  will  then 
te  the  fame  as  if  he  had  faid,  that  grave,  that  gloomy  villain.  So,  in 
Holinflied,  p.  730:  «  With  that,  the  recorder  called  Fitzwilliam,  a 
fadmzn  and  an  honeft,  fee.""  Steevens, 

*  .-~fometirr.es'^'\  was  ufed  for  formerly,  as  well  as  fometime,  which 
the  modern  editors  have  fubftituted.  So  in  Speed's  Hiflory  of  Great  Bri- 
taine,  1611  : — Acatalogueof  the  religious  houfes,  &c.  fometimeski 
England  and  Wales."  Malone, 

p  O,  how 
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O,  how  it  yern*d  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 
In  London  ftreets  that  coronation  day. 
When  .Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary ! 
That  horfe,  that  thou  fo  often  haft  beftrid ; 
That  horfe,  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefs'd! 

K,  Rich,  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  Tell  me,  gentle  Friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom,  So  proudly,  as  if  he  difdain'd  the  ground. 

AT.  Rich,  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back ! 
vThat  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand; 
This  hand  hath  madp  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble  ?  Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  mull  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man,  that  did  ufurp  his  back  ? 
Forgivenefs,  horfe  !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee, 
5ince  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Waft  born  to  bear  ?  I  was  not  made  a  horfe ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  afs, 
Spur-gaird,  andtir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke ^ 
Enter  Keeper,  <u}ith  a  dijh. 

Keep,  Fellow,  give  place ;  here  is  no  longer  ftay. 

\to  the  groontm 

K,  Rich,  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  away. 

Groom,  What  my  tongue  dares  not,   that  my  heart 
fhall  fay.  \Exit* 

Keep,  My  lord,  will't  pleafe  you  to  fall  to  ? 

K,  Rich,  Tafte  of  it  firft,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep,  My  lord,  I  dare  not ;  iir  Pierce  of  Exton,  who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 

K,  Rich,  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancafter,  and  thee ! 
Patience  is  ftale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it.    \beats  the  keeper* 

Keep,  Help,  help,  help  ! 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants,  armed, 

K,  Rich,  How  now  ?  what  means  death  in  this  rude 
alTault? 

2.  ^  by  }^xinc\T\g  Bolingbroke,']  Jaunce  znA  jaunt  were  fynonimous 
■words.    B.  Jonfon  ufes  geances  in  his  T ale  of  a  Tub  : 
**  I  would  I  had  a  few  more  geances  of  it : 
«  And  you  fay  the  word,  fend  me  to  Jeri9ho."  Steevens, 
H4  Villain, 
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Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  inftrument. 

[Snatching  a  weapon,  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kills  another  ;  then  Exton  Jirikes  himdonjjn. 
That  hand  fhall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  ftaggers  thus  my  perfon.    Thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  ftain'd  the  king's  own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  foul !  thy  feat  is  up  on  high  ; 
Whilft  my  grofs  flefli  finks  downward,  here  to  die,  [Dies. 

Exton.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood  : 
Both  have  I  fpilt ;  O,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me — I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear ; — 
Take  hence  the  reft,  and  give  them  burial  here.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. 

Windfor.    A  Room  in  the  Cajlle,  * 

Flourijh,    Enter  Bolingbroke,  and  York,  m)zth  lords 
and  attendants. 
Baling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  lateft  news  we  hear. 
Is — that  the  rebels  have  confum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicetterin  Glofterlliire  ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  flain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 
"Welcome,  my  lord :  What  is  the  news  ? 

North.  Firft  to  thy  facred  ftate  wifh  I  all  happinefs. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  fent 
The  heads  of  Saliftjury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent  ^  : 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  difcourfed  in  this  paper  here,  [pre/enting  a  paper, 

Boling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 
Titz,  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  fent  to  London 

3  of  Salipury,  Spencer  y  Blunti  and  Kent So  the  folio.  The  firft 
quarto  reads— of  Oxfordy  Salijhuryy  Blunt  and  Kent.  It  appears  from 
the  hiftories  of  this  reign  that  the  readiog  of  the  folio  is  right.  Malone. 

The 
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The  heads  of  Brocas,  andlir  Bennet  Seely  ; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  conforted  traitors. 
That  fought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Baling .  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  lhall  not  be  forgot  ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  nvith  the  hijhop  of  Carlifle. 

Fercy,  The  grand  confpirator,  abbot  of  Weftminfterj 
With  clog  of  confcience.  and  four  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave  ; 
But  here  is  Carlifle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  fentence  of  his  pride. 

Baling.  Carlifle,  this  is  your  doom; — 
Choofe  out  fome  fecret  place,  fome  reverend  room. 
More  than  thouhafl:,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life  ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'ftin  peace,  die  free  from  fl:rife  ; 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hafl:  ever  been. 
High  fparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  feen. 

Enter  BiXTO-ti ,  mjith  attendants  bearing  a  coff,n» 

Exton,  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  prefent 
Thy  bury'd  fear :  herein  all  breathlefs  lies 
The  mightieflof  thy  greateft  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Baling.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  hall  wrought 
A  deed  of  flander,  with  thy  fatal  hand. 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I  this  deed. 

Boling.  They  love  not  poifon  that  do  poifon  need. 
Nor  do  I  thee ;  though  I  did  wifli  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  confcience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour  : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  fliade  of  night. 
And  never  fliew  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. — 
Lords,  I  proteft,  my  foul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood  fliould  fprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow  : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament. 
And  put  on  fullen  black  incontinent ; 

I'll 
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I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land. 

To  wafti  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand 

March  fadly  after  ;  grace  my  mournings  here. 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier*.  [Exeunt* 

4  This  play  is  extradlcd  from  the  Chronicle  of  Holtn/hedf  In  which 
many  paflages  may  be  found  which  Shakfpeare  has,  with  very  little 
alteration,  tranfplanted  into  his  fcenes  j  particularly  a  fpeech  of  the 
tiftop  of  Carlifle  in  defence  of  king  Richard's  unalienable  right,  and 
immunity  from  human  jurifdiftion. 

Jonfon  who,  in  his  Catiline  and  Sejanus,  has  Inferted  many  fpeeches 
from  the  Roman  hiftorians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that  pradlice  by  the 
example  of  Shakfpeare,  who  had  condefcended  fometimes  to  copy 
more  ignoble  writers.  But  Shakfpeare  had  more  of  his  own  than 
Jonfon,  and,  if  he  fometimes  was  willing  to  fpare  his  labour,  fhewed 
by  what  he  performed  at  other  times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by 
choice  or  idlenefs  rather  than  neceflity. 

This  play  is  one  of  thofe  which  Shakfpeare  has  apparently  rcvifed; 
but  as  fuccefs  in  works  of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate  to  la- 
tour,  it  is  not  finiflied  at  laft  with  the  happy  force  of  fome  other  of  his 
tragedies,  nor  can  be  faid  much  to  aftedt  the  paflions,  or  enlarge  the 
underftanding.  Johnson. 

C  The  notion  that  Shakfpeare  revlfed  this  play,  though  it  has  long\ 
prevailed,  appears  to  me  extremely  doubtful ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  plaia-4 
ly,  I  do  not  believe  it.|  See  further  on  this  fubjcft  in  j^n  Attempt  t» 
fijcertain  the  order  of  his  flays,  Vol.  I.  Malone. 
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Perfons  Rcprcfcntcd. 


King  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Henry   Prince  of  Vf^Xts,  7  ^^^^  ^ 
Prince  John  of  Lancafter.  J  ^ 
Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  7  «  .   j  ^       z  - 
Sir  Walter  Blunt.       \  "> 
Thomas  Percy,  j?/zr/ <7/'Worcefter. 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  ©/'Northumberland  : 
Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  his  fon, 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 
Scroop,  Archbijhop  of  York. 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 
Owen  Glendower. 
Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Sir  John  FalftafF.  / 

Poins, 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  ^Ife  to  Hotfpur,  and fljier  to  Mortimer. 
Lady  Mortimer,  daughter  to  Glendower,  and  ^wife  to 
Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  hojiefs  of  a  tavern  in  Eaftcheap. 

herds.  Officers,  Sheriff,  'vintner,   chamberlain,  dranvers, 
tnuo  carriers,  tra'vellers,  and  attendants.  Sec, 

SCENE,  England. 
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ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry,   Westmoreland,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  Others, 

K.  Hen,  So  fliaken  as  we  are,  fo  wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 
And  breathe  fhort-winded  accents  of  new  broils* 
To  be  commenced  in  llronds  afar  remote. 

I  The  tranfa£tIons  contained  in  this  hiftorlcal  drama  are  comprifed 
within  the  period  of  about  ten  months  ;  for  the  aftion  commences  with 
the  news  brought  of  Hotfpur  having  defeated  the  Scots  under  Archibald 
earl  Douglas  at  Holmedon,  (or  Halidown-hill,)  which  battle  was  fought 
on  Holyrood-day  (the  14th  of  September)  1402;  anditclofes  with  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Hotfpur  at  Shrewlbury  j  which  engagement  hap- 
pened on  Saturday  the  21ft  of  July,  (the  eve  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen) 
in  the  year  1403.  Theobald. 

This  play  was  firft  entered  at  Stationers' Hall,  Feb.  25,  1597,  by 
Andrew  Wife.  Again  by  M.  Woolff,  Jan.  9,  1598.  For  the  piece 
fuppofed  to  have  been  its  original,  fee  Six  old  plays  on  ivh'ich  Shakf- 
feare  founded  &c.  publlfJied  for  S.  Leacroft,  Charing- Crofs.  Steev, 

This  comedy  was  written,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1597.  See  An  At- 
tempt to  af certain  the  order  of  Sbakfpeare''i  plays.  Vol,  I,  Malone, 

Shakfpeare  has  apparently  defigned  a  regular  connexion  of  thefe  dra- 
matick  biftories  from  Richard  the  Second  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  King 
Henry,  at  the  end  of  Richard  the  Second,  declares  his  purpofe  to  vifit 
the  Holy  land,  which  he  relumes  in  this  fpeech.  The  complaint  made 
by  king  Henry  in  the  lafi:  aft  of  Richard  the  Second,  of  the  wildnefs  of 
his  fon,  prepares  the  reader  for  the  frolicks  which  are  here  to  be  re- 
counted, and  the  characters  which  are  now  to  be  exhibited.  Johnson* 

*  Find  uoe  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  panty 

And  breathe  fhort-iumded  accents  of  neio  broih'\  That  is,  let  ug 
foften  peace  to  reft  awhile  without  difturbance,  that  fhe  may  recover 
breath  to  propofe  new  wars.  Johnson. 

No 
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No  more  the  thirily  entrance  of  this  foil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood ' ; 

No 

3  No  more  the  thirfly  entrance  of  this  foil 

S ball  daub  ber  lips  -with  her  own  chiidreri's  blood •j']  I  would  read 
•—the  thirfty  entrants  of  this  foil  j  i.  e.  thofe  who  fet  foot  on  this  king- 
dom through  the  thirft  of  power  oj  conqueft. 

Whoever  is  accuftomed  to  the  old  copies  of  this  author,  will  generally 
find  the  words  confequents,  occurrents,  ingredient fpelt  confequenre, 
occurrenttf,  ingredient  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  French  word  entrants, 
anglicized  by  Shakfpeare,  might  have  been  corrupted  into  entrance, 
which  affords  no  very  apparent  meaning.  Steevens. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  paffage.  An  anonymous  writer  feems 
to  think  all  difficulty  to  be  done  away,  by  underftanding  *'  the  thirfty 
antrance  of  this  foil"  in  the  fenfe  of  *«  the  face  of  the  earth  parch'd  and 
crack'd,  as  it  is  always  in  a  dry  fummer.''  If  we  take  the  words  in  their 
natural  order,  the  meaning  then  will  be, — No  more  fhall  the  thirfty 
track' d  face  of  this  foil  daub  her  lips  &c.  This  furely  is  a  ftrange  kind 
of  phrafeology. 

If  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  meant, 
however  licentioufly,  to  fay.  No  more  jhall  this  foil  have  the  Hps  cf  her 
tbirjly  entrance^  or  mouthy  daubed  'with  the  blood  of  her  oivn  children, 

Mr.  Steevens's  conjefture  formerly  appeared  to  me  fo  likely  to  be 
true,  that  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  admitting  it  into 
the  text. 

It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that,  fuppofing  thefe  copies  to  have  been  made 
out  by  the  ear,  (which  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  was  the  cafe,)  the 
tranfcriber  might  eafily  have  been  deceived  j  for  entrance  and  entrants 
have  nearly  the  fame  found,  and  he  would  naturally  write  a  familiar 
inftead  of  an  unufual  word. 

A  fimilar  miftake  has  happened  in  the  firft  fcene  of  King  Henry  V* 
where  we  have  (in  the  firft  folio) 

*'  With  fnch  a  heady  currance  fcowring  faults— 
inftead  of — "  With  fuch  a  heady  current  &c." 
Again,  in  Macbeth,  p.  135,  edit.  1623  : 

"  Commends  the  ingredience  of  our  poifon'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale,  p.  290,  edit.  1623  three  pound  of 

fugar,  five  pound  of  currtnce,^''  &c, 

I  do  not  know  that  the  word  entrant  is  found  elfewhere;  but  Shakf- 
peare has  many  of  a  fimilar  formation.    So,  in  K.  Henry  VI,      I  : 

*'  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  praSiiJants."'' 
Again,  ibid  : 

But  when  my  angry  guar  da  nt  ftood  alone—**'* 
Again,  in  K.  Lear  : 

«  Than  twenty  filly  ducking  objer'uants^*'* 
Again,  in  All's  Well  that  ends  Well : 

<«  The  braveft  quejiant  fhrinks." 

Sir 
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No  more  fhall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 

Nor  bruife  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 

Of  hoftile  paces :  thofe  oppofed  eyes. 

Which, — like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  fubftance  bred,— 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  inteiline  ftiock 

And  furious  clofe  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well  befeeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way  ;  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 

Againft  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies  : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-fheathed  knife. 

No  more  fhall  cut  his  mafter.    Tlierefore,  friends. 

As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  of  Chrift^, 

Whofe 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of  Poejiey  ufes  comedknt  for  a  ivr'iter  of 
comedies*  See  alfo  Shelton's  tranflation  of  Don  Quixote,  Vol.1, 
p.  296,  edit.  1612,  :    **  The  audients  of  her  fad  ftorie  felt,  &c." 

Mr.  Mafon's  objedlion  however  to  this  reading  has,  I  confefs,  fome- 
what  diminifhed  my  confidence  in  it:  «  It  cannot,  (he  obferves)  be 
right,  becaufe  the  king  does  not  allude  to  ravages  committed  by  any 
foreign  invaders,  but  to  the  blood  ihed  by  the  Englifli  themfelves."— It 
is,  however,  pofliblejthat  in  enumerating  the  bleflings  of  peace,  he  might 
mention  a  ceflatlon  of  foreign  hoftility  as  well  as  of  domeftick  broils, 
though  the  latter  was  the  primary  objeft  of  confideration. 

Her  Hps,  in  my  apprehcnfion,  refers  to  foil  in  the  preceding  line, 
and  not  to  peace^  as  has  been  fuggefted.    Shakfpeare  feldom  attends  to 
the  integrity  of  his  metaphors.    In  thefecond  of  thefe  lines  he  confiders 
the  foil  or  earth  pf  England  as  a  perfon  j  (So  in  K.  Richard  JI, 
Tells  them,  he  doesbeftride  a  bleeding /<z«i/, 
Gajping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke.) 
and  yet  in  the  firft  line  the  foil  muft  be  underftood  In  Its  ordinary  ma- 
terial fenfe,  as  alfo  in  a  fubfequent  line  in  which  its  felds  are  faid  to  be 
channeled  with  war.    Of  this  kind  of  incongruity  our  author's  plays 
furnifh  innumerable  inftances. 

Dauby  the  reading  of  the  earlieft  copy,  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in 
K,  Richard  II.  where  we  again  meet  with  the  image  prefented  here  : 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earf/?)  (hall  not  htfoiVd 
<*  With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  foftered." 
The  fame  kind  of  imagery  is  found  in  K.  Henry  VI,  P,  III  i 

<«  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirfy  earth  hath  i/r««/^."  Ma  lone* 
♦  As  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  Sec.  The  lawfulnefs  and  juftice  of  the 
holy  wars  have  been  much  difputed  ;  but  perhaps  there  is  a  principle  on 
which  the  queftion  may  be  eafily  determined.  If  it  be  part  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Mahometans  to  extirpate  by  the  fword  all  other  religions, 
it  is,  by  the  laws  of  felf-defence,  lawful  for  men  of  every  other  religion, 

an4 
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(Whofe  foldier  now,  under  whofe  blefTed  crofs 
We  are  imprefled  and  engag'd  to  fight) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  Englifh  fhall  we  levy  ^ ; 
Whofe  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers'  womb 
To  chafe  thefe  pagans,  in  thofe  holy  fields. 
Over  whofe  acres  walk'd  thofe  blelTed  feet. 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  crofs. 
But  this  our  purpofe  is  a  twelve-month  old, 
Andbootlefs  'tis  to  tell  you — we  will  go  ; 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now  ^  : — Then  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  coufm  Weilmoreland, 
What  yefternight  our  council  did  decree. 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience^. 

WeJ}.  My  liege,  this  hafte  was  hot  in  queftion. 
And  many  limits  ^  of  the  charge  fet  down 
But  yefternight  :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  poll  from  VVales,  loaden  with  heavy  news  ; 
Whofe  worft  was, — that  the  noble  Mortimer, 

and  for  Chriftians  among  others,  to  niake  war  upon  Mahometans, 
fimplv  as  Mahometans,  as  men  obliged  by  their  own  principles  to  make 
war  upon  Chriftians,  and  only  lying  in  wait  till  opportunity  ihall  pro- 
mife  them  i'uccefs.  Johnson, 

5  —  paJl  ive  levy  }]  The  firft  quarto  in  1598  has  lewoy,  which  was 
changed,  in  the  fecond,  to  the  word  now  in  the  text. 

Though  <'  to  levy  a  power,  ai  far  as  to  the  fepulcher  of  Chrift,"  be, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  obferves,  a  fisgular  expreirion,  I  have  no  doubt  the  text 
is  right.  Our  author  is  not  always  fufficiently  careful  to  make  the  end 
of  his  fentences  agree  in  conftruftion  with  the  beginning.  Malone. 

6  ^herefcre  ive  meet  vot  now  ;]  i.  e.  not  on  that  account  do  we  now 
meetj — we  are  not  now  aflembled,  to  acquaint  you  with  our  intended 
expedition.  Malone. 

7  ^expedience.']  (or  expedition.  Warburton. 
See  p.  25,  n.  7.  Malone. 

■*  And  many  limits']  LimitSy  as  the  author  of  the  Revifal  obferves, 
may  mean,  cut-lines,  rough  Jketches  or  calculations.  Steevens. 

Limits  may  mean  the  regulated  and  appointed  times  for  the  condudl:  of 
the  bufinefs  in  hand.  So,  in  Meafure  for  Meajure: — ''between  the 
time  of  the  contract  and  limit  of  the  folemnity,  her  brother  Frederick 
was  wrecked  at  fea."    Again,  in  Macbetk  : 

<*   I'll  make  fo  bold  to  call, 

*'  For  "'tis  my  limited kivicQ.''  Malone. 

Leading 
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Leading  the  men  of  Hereforddiire  to  fight 
Againll  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welftiman  taken. 
And  a  thoufand  of  his  people  butcher'd : 
Upon  whofe  dead  corps  there  was  fuch  mifufe. 
Such  beaftly,  ftiamelefs  transformation. 
By  thofe  Welfliwomen  done  ^  as  may  not  be. 
Without  much  fhame,  retold  or  fpoken  of. 

K.  Hen.  It  feems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  off  our  bufmefs  for  the  Holy  land. 

Weft.  This,  match'd  with  other,  did,  my  gracious  lord  ; 
Por  more  uneven  and  unv/elcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotfpur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy  ^,  and  brave  Archibald  % 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met. 

Where  they  did  fpend  a  fad  and  bloody  hour  ; 
As  by  difcharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  fhape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horfe, 
"Uncertain  of  the  ilTue  any  way. 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-induftrious  friend. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horfe, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  foil  ^ 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  feat  of  ours ; 

'  9  By  thofe  Weljhtvomen  done — ]  Thus  Holinflied,  p.  528:  "—fuch 
ftiameful  villanie  executed  upon  the  carcaffes  of  the  dead  men  by  the 
lyeljh  ivomen  -J  as  the  like  (I  doo  believe)  hath  never  or  feldom  been 
praftifed."  Steevens. 

1  the  gallant  Hotfpur  therey 

Young  Harry  Percy,]  Holinfhed's  HiJ}.  of  Scotland,  p.  249,  fays, 
*'  This  Harry  Percy  was  furnamed,  for  his  often  pricking,  Henry  Hot- 
fpur, as  one  that  feldom  times  refted,  if  there  were  anie  fervice  to  be 
done  abroad."  Tollet. 

*       Arc  bib  aid, Archibald  Douglzs,  earl  Douglas.  Steevens. 

3  Stain  d  ivith  the  •variation  of  each  foil'\  No  circumftance  could  have 
been  better  chofen  to  mark  the  expedition  of  Sir  Walter,  It  is  ufed  by 
Falftaff  in  a  fimilar  mariner  :  **  As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not 
to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to  fhift  me,  but  to 
itznA ftair.ediviib  travel,'^  Henley. 

Vol.  V.  I  And 
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And  he  hath  brought  us  fmooth  and  welcome  news. 

The  earl  of  Douglas  is  difcomfited  ; 

Ten  thoufand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 

Balk'd  in  their  own  blood*,  did  fir  Walter  fee 

On  Holmedon's  plains :  Of  prifoners,  Hotfpur  took 

Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldeft  fon 

To  beaten  Douglas  ^ ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol, 

4-  Balk'd  in  their  oian  bloody'—']  I  fliould  fuppofe,  that  the  author 
might  have  written  either  bath  dj  or  bak'dy  i.  e.  encrufted  over  with 
blood  dried  upon  them.    A  paflage  in  Heywood's /r5«  Age^  1632,  may 
countenance  the  latter  of  thefe  conjcftures  : 
"  Troilus — lieth  embak^d 
*<  In  his  cold  blood"—. 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

<'  ■  ■      horridly  trick'd 

"  With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons, 
"  Bak^d  and  imparted  &c." 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age : 

**     ■  -  bak'd  in  blood  and  duft."  Steevens." 

Balk  is  a  ridge ;  and  particularly,  a  ridge  of  land  :  here  Is  therefore 
a  metaphor  ;  and  perhaps  the  poet  means,  in  his  bold  and  carelefs  man- 
ner of  expreflion  :  "  Ten  thoufand  bloody  carcafles  piled  up  together  in  a 
long  heap."—'*  A  ridge  of  dead  bodies  piled  up  in  blood,''*  T.  Wakton. 

BaWd  in  their  oivn  blood,  I  believe,  means,  lay'd  in  heaps  or  hi/locks, 
in  their  own  blood.  Biirhe's  England^s  Improvement,  p,  118.  obferves: 
**  The  mpleraifeth  balks  in  meads  and  paftures."  In  Leland's  Itinera- 
ryy  vol.  V.  p.  16.  and  118.  vol.  VII.  p.  10.  a  balk  fignifies  a  bank  or 
tiil,    Mr.  Pope,  in  the  liiadf  has  the  fame  thought  t 

"  On  heaps  the  Greeks,  on  heaps  the  Trojans  bled, 

"  And  thickening  round  them  rife  the  £>z7/f  of  dead."  Tollet. 

5  Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldeft  fon 

To  beaten  Douglas',']  Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  who  was  fon  to  the 
duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  is  here  called  the  fon  of  Earl  Douglas  f 
through  a  miftake  into  which  the  poet  was  led  b^  the  omiflion  of  a 
comma  in  the  paflage  of  Holinflied  from  whence  he  took  this  account  of 
the  Scottifli  prifoners.  It  ftands  thus  in  the  hillorian  :  *'— and  of  pri- 
foners, Mordacke  earl  of  Fife,  fon  to  the  gouvernour  Archembald  earle 
Dowglas,  &c."  The  want  of  a  comma  after  gowvernour,  makes  thefe 
words  appear  to  be  the  defcription  of  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and  fo 
the  poet  underftood  them ;  but  by  putting  the  ftop  in  the  proper  place,  it 
will  then  be  manifeft  that  in  this  lift  Mordake,  who  was  fon  to  the  go- 
vernour  of  Scotland,  was  the  firft  prif oner,  and  that  Archibald  earl  of 
Douglas  was  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  Steevens. 

The  word  earl  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.  Mr.  Pope,  not  perceiving 
this,  reads — the  earl,"  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  all  the 
fubfequent  editorst    Malqnp • 

Of 
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Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith*. 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  fpoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  coufm,  is  it  not  ? 

Wefi.  In  faith,  it  is  ^  a  conqueft  for  a  prince 
To  boall  of. 

K,  Hen,  Yea,  there  thou  mak'ft  me  fad,  and  mak'ft 
me  fin. 

In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 

Should  be  the  father  of  fo  bleft  a  fon : 

A  fon,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue  ; 

Amongft  a  grove,  the  very  ftraiteft  plant ; 

Who  is  fweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride  ; 

Whilft  I,  by  looking  on  the  praife  of  him. 

See  riot  and  difhonour  ftain  the  brow 

Of  my  young  Harry.    O,  that  it  could  be  prov*d. 

That  fome  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 

In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 

And  call'd  mine — Percy,  his — Plantagenet  I 

Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 

But  let  him  from  my  thoughts  : — What  think  you,  COZ, 

Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prifoners  ^, 

Wnich  he  in  this  adventure  hath  furpriz'd. 

To  his  own  ufe  he  keeps ;  and  fends  me  word, 

^  —  and  Menteith.]  This  is  a  miftake  of  Holindied  in  his  Engltp 
Hijioryj  for  in  that  of  Scotland^  p.  259,  262,  and  419,  he  fpeaks  of 
the  earl  of  Fife  and  Menteith  as  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  Steevens. 

7  In  faith,  it  is — ]  Thefe  words  are  in  the  firft  4to.  1598,  by  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  tranfcriber,  placed  ac  the  end  of  the  preceding  fpeech, 
but  at  a  conliderable  diltance  from  the  laft  word  of  it.  Mr.  Pope  and 
the  fubfequent  editors  read — 'Faith  'tis  Sec,  Malone. 

2  —  the  pr  if  oners, Percy  had  an  exclufive  right  to  thefe  prifoners> 
except  the  earl  of  Fife.  By  the  law  of  arms,  every  man  who  had  takea 
any  captive,  whofe  redemption  did  not  exceed  ten  thoufand  crowns> 
had  him  clearly  for  himfelf,  either  to  acquit  or  ranfom,  at  his  pleafure. 
It  feeras  from  Camden's  Brit,  that  Pounouny-caille  in  Scotland  was 
built  out  of  the  ranfom  of  this  very  Henry  Percy,  when  taken  prifoner 
at  the  battle  of  Otterburne  by  an  anceilor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Eg- 
lington.  ToLLET. 

Percy  could  not  refufe  the  earl  of  Fife  to  the  king ;  for  being  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal,  (fon  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  king  Robert 
III.)  Henry  might  juftly  claim  him  by  his  acknowledged  military  pre- 
rogative, Steevens. 

I  2  I  lhall 
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I  fhall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

WeJi.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Worcefler, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  afpedls  ^  ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himfelf and  brittle  up 
The  creft  of  youth  againft  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  fent  for  him  to  anfvver  this  ; 
And,  for  this  caufe,  awhile  we  muft  negleft 
Our  holy  purpofe  to  Jerufalem. 
Coufm,  on  Wednefday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windfor,  fo  inform  the  lords  : 
But  come  yourfelf  with  fpeed  to  us  again  ; 
For  more  is  to  be  faid,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered 

WeJi.  I  will,  my  liege.  {Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL 

^he  fame.    Another  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Falstaff. 

Tal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  fo  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old 
fack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  fupper,  and  lleeping 
upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  haft  forgotten  to  de- 

^  Malevolent  to  you  in  all afpeSls -jI  An  aftrologlcal  allufion.  Wor- 
cefter  is  reprefented  as  a  malignant  ftar  that  influenced  the  conduct  of 
Hotfpur.    Hen  LET. 

*  JVbicb  makes  him  prune  hlmfeff,']  The  metaphor  is  taken  from 
acock,  who  in  his  pride /jrKWf  J  bimfelf  j  that  is,  picks  off  the  loofe 
feathers  to  fmooth  the  reft.  To  f  rune  and  to  flume,  fpoken  of  a  bird,  is 
the  fame.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  certainly  right  in  his  choice  of  the  reading.  So  in 
Green's  Metamorphojis,  1613: 

"  Pride  makes  the  fowl  to  prune  his  feathers  fo. 

But  I  am  not  certain  that  the  verb  to  prune  is  juftly  interpreted.  In 
the  Booke  of  Haukynge  Sec.  (commonly  called  the  Boo ke  of  St.  Albans) 
js  the  following  account  of  it  :  The  haulce  proinetb  when  Hiefetcheth 
oyle  with  her  beake  over  the  taile,  and  anointeth  her  feet  and  her  fethers. 
Sheplumetb  when  flie  puUeth  fethers  of  anie  foule  and  cafteth  them 
from  her."  Steevens. 

^  Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered.^  That  Is,  More  is  to  be  fald 
than  anger  will  fufter  me  to  fay :  more  than  can  ilTue  from  a  mind 
difturbed  like  mine."  Johnson. 

*  mand 
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mand  that  truly  which  thou  would'ft  truly  know  ? .  What 
a  devil  haft  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day  ?  unlefs 
hours  were  cups  of  fack,  and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks 
the  tongues  of  bawds,  and  dials  the  figns  of  leaping- 
houfes,  and  the  bleffed  fun  himfelf  a  fair  hot  wench  in 
flame-coloured  taffata ;  I  fee  no  reafon,  why  thouftiould'ft 
be  fo  fuperfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal :  for  we, 
that  take  purfes,  go  by  the  moon  and  feven  ftars ;  and 
-not  by  Phoebus, — he,  that  nxjandering  knight  fo  fair^.  And, 
1  pray  thee,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,-7-as,  God 
fave  thy  grace,  (majefty,  I  ftiould  fay ;  for  grace  thoa 
wilt  have  none,) — 

P.  Hen.  What !  none  ? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  fo  much  as  will  ferve  to 
be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P,  Hen.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king, 
let  not  us,  that  are  fquires  of  the  night's  body,  be 
!call'd  thieves   of  the  day's   beauty  ^ ;  let  us  be  — 

Diana's 

%  to  demand  that  truly  luhkh  thou  ivouWIi  truly  /5»ow.]  The 
prince's  objedtion  to  the  queftion  feems  to  be,  that  Falftaff  had  afked 
in  the         what  was  the  time  of  day.  Johnson. 

This  cannot  be  well  received  as  the  obje<5lion  of  the  prince  ;  for  pre- 
fently  after,  the  prince  himfelf  fays  :  "  Good  morrow,  Ned,"  and 
Poins  replies  :  Good  morrow,  fweet  lad."  The  truth  may  be,  that 
•when  Shakfpeare  makes  the  Prince  wifh  Poins  a  good  morrow,  he  had 
/orgot  that  the  fcene  commenced  at  night.  Steevens. 

4  Phoebus, — he,  that  ivandering  knight  Jo  fair.'[  Falftaft"  ftarts  the 
-idea  of  Phoebus,  i.  e.  the  fun  j  but  deviates  into  an  allufion  to  El  Don- 
zel  del  Febo,  the  knight  of  the  fun,  in  a  Spanifh  romance  tranflated 
(under  the  title  of  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  &c.)  during  the  age  of 
Shakfpeare.  This  illuftrious  perfonage  was  "  mofi:  excellently  faire," 
and  a  ^reat  luanderer,  as  thofe  who  travel  after  him  through  tliree  thick 
volumes  in  quarto,  will  difcover.  Perhaps  the  words  '*  that  wander- 
ing knight  fo  fair  "  are  part  of  fome  forgotten  ballad,  the  fubjetS  of  this 
marvellous  hero's  adventures.  In  Peek's  O'd  Wives  Tale,  Com.  iS95> 
Eumenedes,  the  ivandering  knight,  is  a charafter.  Steevens. 

5  —let  not  us,  that  are  fquires  of  the  night'' s  body ,  be  called  thieves  of 
the  day''s  beauty  I  believe  our  poet  by  the  expreflion,  thieves  of  the 
-day'' s  beauty,  meant  only,  let  not  us,  loho  are  body  fquires  to  the  night, 
io  c,  adorn  the  night,  be  called  a  difgrace  -lo  tbe  day.    To  take  away 

I  3  the 
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Diana's  forefters  ®,  gentlemen  of  the  lhade,  minions  of 
the  moon :  And  let  men  fay,  we  be  men  of  good  go- 
vernment ;  being  govern'd  as  the  fea  is,  by  our  noble 
and  chafte  miftrefs  the  moon,  under  whofe  countenance 
we — Heal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fay 'ft  well;  and  it  holds  well  too:  for 
the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth  ebb  and 
flow  like  the  fea  :  being  govern'd  as  the  fea  is,  by  the 
moon.  As,  for  proof,  now:  A  purfe  of  gold  moft  re- 
folutely  fnatch'd  on  Monday  night,  and  moft  dilTolutely 
fpent  on  Tuefday  morning  ;  got  with  fwearing — lay  by^  ; 
and  fpent  with  crying — bring  in  ^ :  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb 
as  the  foot  of  the  ladder ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high 
a  Row  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  lord,  thou  fay'ft  true,  lad.  And  is  not 
my  hoftefs  of  the  tavern  a  moft  fweet  wench  ^  ? 

P,  Hen. 

the  beauty  of  the  day,  may  probably  mean,  to  difgrace  it.  Afquire  of 
the  body  fignified  originally,  the  attendant  on  a  knight  j  the  perfon 
who  bore  his  head-piece,  fpear,  and  Oiield.  It  became  afterwards  the 
cant  term  for  a  pimp  j  and  is  fo  ufed  in  the  fecond  part  of  Decker's 
Honeft  JVhorey  1630.  Again  in  the  Witty  Fair  One,  1633,  for  a/»ro- 
curefs :  *'  Here  comes  the  f'^uire  of  her  mirtrefs's  body."  Falftafl",  how- 
ever, puns  upon  the  word  ^wi^^f.  See  Caria/ia  of  Samuel  Pegge  £f(^r. 
Part  I.  p.  100.  Steevens. 

^  —Diana's  forejlers, — ]  We  learn  from  Hall,  that  certain  perfons 
who  appeared  as  forejien  in  a  pageant  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  were  called  Diana's  knights,  Malone. 

7  —  J'wearing—A.z.y  by  5]  i.e.  fwearing  at  the  paflengers  they  robbed, 
lay  by  your  arms  j  or  rather  lay  by  was  a  phrafe  that  then  fignified  Jiand 
fiV.l^  addreficd  to  thofe  who  were  preparing  to  rufli  forward.  Warb. 

8  «_  and  fpent  ivith  crying,  bring  in  :]  I.  e.  more  wine.    M  alone. 

9  —  And  is  not  mine  hojiefs  cf  the  ta-vern  &C-]  We  meet  with  the 
fame  kind  of  humour  as  is  contained  in  this  and  the  three  following 
fpeeches,  in  the  Mcjlellaria  of  Plautus,  A6t.  I.  fc.  ii. 

Jampridem  ecaftor  frigida  non  lavi  magis  lubenter, 
«  Nec  unde  me  melius,  mea  Scapha,  rear  efle  defcecatam. 
Sea.     Eventus  rebus  omnibus,  velut  horno  meflls  magna fuit. 
Phi.     Quid  ea  meflis  attinet  ad  meam  lavationem  ? 
Sea.      Nihilo  plus,  quam  lavatio  tua  ad  meffim." 
In  the  want  of  connexion  to  what  went  before,  probably  confills  the 
humour  of  the  prince's  queftion.  Steeveks. 

This  kind  of  humour  is  often  met  with  in  old  plays.  In  the  Gal/a- 
tbea  of  Lilly,  Pbillida  {zys,  «<  It  is  a  pittie  that  nature  framed  you  not 

a  woman. 
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P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the 
caftle      And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  moll  fweet  robe  of  du- 
rance *  ? 

a  woman.  Gall,  There  Is  a  tree  In  Tylos,  &c.  «  Tb'ilL  What  a  toy 
it  is  to  tell  me  of  that  tree,  being  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  &c."  Ben 
Jonfon  calls  it  a  game  at  -vapours.  Farmer. 

*  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the  caftle.]  Sir  John  Old- 
caftle  was  not  a  character  ever  introduced  by  Shakfpeare,  nor  did  he 
ever  occupy  the  place  of  Falftaff.  The  play,  in  which  Oldcaftle's  name 
occurs,  was  not  the  work  of  our  poet— lad  is  a  familiar  compella- 
tion  to  be  found  in  fome  of  our  moft  ancient  dramatick  pieces.  So,  in 
tJie  Tr'tal  of  Treafure,  1567:  "What,  Inclination,  old  /izi  art  thou 
there  ?"  In  the  dedication  to  Gabriel  Har'vey''s  Hunt  is  up  Sec.  by  T. 
Nafli,  1598,  old  Dick  of  the  cajile  is  mentioned.  Again,  in  Pierce'' s 
Supererogation,  or  a  Netu  Praife  of  the  Old  Affe,  1593:  "—and 
here's  a  lufty  ladd  of  the  caftell,  that  will  binde  beares,  and  ride  golden 
afles  to  death."  Ste£vens. 

Old  lad  of  the  cafile,  is  the  fame  with  Old  lad  ofCafiile,  a  Caftilian.^ 
Meres  reckons  O/ii/tr  0/ f<3/?/c  amongft  his  romances }  and  Gabriel 
Harvey  tells  us  of  "  Old  lads  of  the  caftell  with  their  rapping  babble 
—roaring  boy's.— This  is  therefore  no  argument  for  Falftaft''s  appearing 
firft  under  the  name  of  Oldcaftle.  There  is  however  a  pafTage  in  a  play 
czlhd  Amends  f>r  Ladies )  by  Field  the  player,  1618,  which  may  feem 
to  prove  it,  unlefs  he  confounded  the  different  performances  ; 
"  Did  you  never  fee 

«  The  play  where  the  fat  night,  hight  Oldcafile, 

Did  tell  you  truly  what  this  honour  \yas  ?"  Farmer. 

Mr.  Rowe  mentions  a  tradition  that  "  this  part  of  Falftaff  was 
originally  written  under  the  name  of  Oldcaftle,  and  that  fome  of  that 
family  being  then  remaining,  the  Qu^een  was  pleafed  to  command  him 
to  alter  it  j  upon  which  he  made  ufe  of  Falftaft."  From  whom  he 
received  this  tradition,  he  does  not  fay  j  nor  had  he,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  any  other  authority  for  it,  than  a  mifunderftood  paflage 
5n  a  book  of  the  laft  age,  quoted  below.  Mr.  Theobald  and  Dr. 
Warburton  believed  this  ftory,  and  concurred  in  thinking  that  the 
paflage  before  us  alluded  to  the  old  name  of  this  character.  *'  When 
Shakfpeare  changed  the  name,  (fays  the  latter  editor)  he  forgot  to 
ftrike  out  this  expreflion  that  alluded  to  it." — I  fhall  not  infert  their 
notes,  becaufe  1  believe  them  to  be  wholly  unfounded. 

From  the  following  paflage  in  The  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordi- 
raire,  or  the  Walkes  in  Poivles,  quarto,  1604,  it  appears  that  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle  was  reprefentcd  on  the  ftage  as  a  very  fat  man  (certainly 
not  in  the  play  printed  with  that  title  in  1600)  :  Now,  figniors, 
how  like  you  mine  hofl:  ?  did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  a  madde 
ronnd  knave  and  a  merrie  one  too  ?  and  if  you  chaunce  to  talke  of 
fatte  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  he  will  tell  you,  he  was  his  great  grand- 

I  4  father. 
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FaL  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag?  what,  in  thy 
quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do 
with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen. 

father,  and  not  much  unlike  him  in  paunch."'' — The  hoft,  who  is  here 
defcribcd,  returns  to  the  gallants,  and  entertains  them  with  telling 
them  ftories.  After  his  firft  tale,  hefays:  *'  N  ay  gallants.  Til  fit  you, 
and  now  I  will  ferve  in  another,  as  good  as  vinegar  and  pepper  to  your 
roaft  beefe." — Signer  Kickpaive  replies  :  "  Let's  have  it,  let's  tafte  on 
it,  mine  hoft,  my  nahXe  fat  aflor."'' 

The  caufe  of  all  the  confufion  relative  to  thefe  two  chara£lers,  and  of 
the  tradition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  our  author  changed  the 
name  from  Oldcaftle  to  FaHlaft,  (to  which  I  do  not  give  the  fmalleft 
credit,)  feems  to  have  been  this.  Shakfpeare  appears  evidently  to  have 
caught  the  idea  of  the  charafter  of  Falftaft'from  a  wretched  play  en- 
titled The  famous.  Ficiorles  of  King  Henry  V.  (which  had  been  ex- 
hibited before  1589,)  in  which  Henry  prince  of  Wales  is  a  principal 
charader.  He  is  accompanied  in  his  revels  and  his  robberies  by  Sir 
John  Oldcaftley  (<<  a  pamper'd  glutton,  and  a  debauchee,"  as  he  is 
called  in  a  piece  of  that  age,)  who  appears  to  be  the  character  alluded 
to  in  the  paflage  above  quoted  from  The  Meeting  of  Gallants,  Sec,  To 
this  character  undoubtedly  it  is  that  Fuller  alludes  in  his  Church  Hijiory, 
1656,  when  he  fays,  *'  Stage  poets  have  themfelves  been  very  bold  with, 
and  others  very  merry  at,  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcajile,  whom  they 
have  fancied  a  boon  companion,  a  jovial  royfter,  and  a  coward  to  boot.'* 
Speed  in  his  i/i/?(3ry,  which  was  fiift  pubKflied  in  i6ii,  alludes  both 
to  this  **  boon  companion"  of  the  anonymous  K.  Henry  V.  and  to  the 
Sir  John  Oldcaftle  exhibited  in  a  play  of  the  fame  name,  which  was 
printed  in  1600  :  "  The  author  of  the  Three  Converfions  hath  made 
Oldcafile  a  ruffian,  a  robber,  and  a  rebel,  and  his  authority  taken  from 
the  Jiage  players.''"'  Oldcaftle  is  reprefented  as  a  rebel  in  the  play  laft 
mentioned  alone  ;  in  the  former  play  as  "  a  ruffian  and  a  robber." 

Shakfpeare  probably  never  intended  to  ridicule  the  real  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle,  lord  Cobham,  in  any  refpell ;  but  thought  proper  to  make 
Falftaff,  in  imitation  of  his  proto-type,  the  Oldcaftle  of  the  old  King 
Henry  V.  a  mad  round  kna-ve  alfo.  From  the  firft  appearance  of  our 
author's  King  Henry  11^.  the  old  play  in  which  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  had 
been  exhibited,  (which  was  printed  in  1598,)  was  probably  never  per- 
formed. Hence,  I  conceive,  it  is,  that  Fuller  fays,  "  Sir  John  Falftaff 
has  relieved  t\\z  memory  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  and  of  late  is  fuhjlt~ 
tuted  buffoon  in  his  place  which  being  mifunderftood,  probably  gave 
rife  to  the  ftory,  that  Shakfpeare  changed  the  name  of  his  charafter. 

A  paffage  in  his  ^or/^ici,  folio,  1662,  p.  253*  /hews  his  meaning 
ftill  more  clearly ;  and  will  ferve  at  the  fame  time  to  point  out 
thefource  of  the  miftakes  on  this  fubjeft. — "  Sir  John  Faftolfe,  knight, 
was  a  native  of  this  county  [Norfolk].  To  avouch  him  by  many 
arguments  valiant,  is  to  maintain  that  the  fun  is  bright  j  though,  fince. 
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P.  Hen,  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my  hoflefs 
of  the  tavern  ? 

FaL 

the  ftage  has  been  over-bold  with  his  memory,  making  him  a  Thra- 
fonical  puff,  and  emblem  of  mock  valour. — True  it  is,  Sir  John  Old' 
caftle  did  firji  bear  the  brunt  of  the  one,  being  made  the  makefport  in 
all  play  I  for  a  coward.  It  is  eafily  known  out  of  what  purfe  this 
black  penny  came.  The  papifts  railing  on  him  for  a  heretick  \  and 
therefore  he  muft  be  alfo  a  coward  :  though  indeed  he  was  a  m,an  of 
arms,  every  inch  of  him,  and  as  valiant  as  any  of  his  age. 

*'  Now  as  1  am  glad  that  Sir  John  Oldcafile  is  put  out)  fo  I  am  forry 
that  Sir  "John  Fajiclfc  is  put  in,  to  relieve  his  memory  in  tTiis  bafe  fer- 
vice  j  to  be  the  anvil  for  every  dull  wit  to  ftrike  upon.  Nor  is  our 
ccnied'ian  excufable  by  feme  alteration  of  his  name,  writing  him  Sir 
John  Faljlafcy  (and  making  him  the  property  and  pleafure  of  King 
Henry  V.  to  abufe,)  feeing  the  vicinity  of  founds  intrench  on  the  me- 
mory of  that  worthy  knight." 

Here  we  fee  the  aflertion  is,  not  that  Sir  John  Oldcajile  did  firjh 
bear  the  brunt  \n.Shakfpeare''s  play,  but  in  allplaysj  that  is,  on  the  ftage 
in  general,  before  Shakfpeare's  charaftcr  had  appeared  j  owing  to  the 
malevolence  of  papijis,  of  which  religion  it  is  plain  Fuller  fuppofed  the 
writers  of  thofe  plays  in  which  Oldcaftle  was  exhibited,  to  have  been  j 
nor  does  he  complain  of  Shakfpeare's  altering  the  name  of  his  charafter 
from  Oldcajile  to  Falftaff,  but  of  themetathefis  of  Fajlolfeto  Falftaff.  Yet 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  words  above  cited,  *<  put  out"  and  '*  put  in," 
and  *'  by  fome  alteration  of  his  namey^  that  thefe  words  alone,  mif- 
underftood,  gave  rife  to  the  mifapprehenfion  that  has  prevailed  fince  the 
time  of  Mr.  Rowe,  relative  to  this  matter.  For  what  is  the  plain 
meaning  of  Fuller's  words  ?  Sir  John  Faftolfe  was  in  truth  a  very 
brave  man,  though  he  is  now  reprefented  on  the  ftage  as  a  cowardly 
braggart.  Before  ke  was  thus  ridiculed,  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  being 
hated  by  the  papifts,  was  exhibited  hy  fopijh  'writersy  in  all  plays,  as  a 
covirard.  Since  the  new  chara£ler  of  Falftaff  has  appeared,  Oldcaftle 
has  no  longer  borne  the  brunt,  has  no  longer  been  the  objeft  of  ridicule  : 
but,  as  on  the  one  hand  I  am  glad  that  "  his  memory  has  been  re- 
lieved," that  the  plays  in  which  he  was  reprefented  have  been  expelled 
from  the  fcene,  fo  on  the  other,  I  am  forry  that  fo  refpedlable  a  cha- 
ra£ler  as  Sir  John  Faftolfe  has  been  brought  on  it,  aad  <'  fubftituted 
buffoon  in  his  place"  j  for  however  our  comick  poet  [Shakfpeare]  may 
have  hoped  to  efcape  cenfure  by  altering  the  name  from  Faftolfe  to  Fal- 
ftaff, he  is  certainly  culpable,  fince  fome  imputation  muft  neceffarily  fall 
on  the  brave  knight  of  Norfolk  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  founds." 

Falftaff  thus  having  grown  out  of,  and  immediately  fucceeding,  the 
other  charadler,  (the  Oldcaftle  of  the  old  K.  Henry  V.)  having  one  or  two 
features  in  common  with  him,  and  being  probably  reprefented  in  the  fame 
drefs,  and  with  the  fame  fiditious  belly,  as  his  predeceffor,  the  two  names 
might  have  been  indifcriminately  ufed  by  Field  and  others,  without  any 
xniftake,  or  intention  to  deceive.    Perhaps,  behind  the  fcenes,  in  con- 

fe(juence 
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Fal.  Well,  thou  hail  call'd  her  to  a  reckoning,  many 
a  time  and  oft, 

P.  Hen,  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

FaL  No ;  I'll  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hail  paid  all 
there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elfewhere,  fo  far  as  my  coin  would 
ftretch  ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have  ufed  my  credit. 

Fal,  Yea,  and  fo  ufed  it,  that,  were  it  not  here  ap- 
parent that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — But,  I  pr'ythee, 
fweet  wag,  fhall  there  be  gallows  ftanding  in  England 

fequence  of  the  circumftances  already  mentioned,  Oldcaftle  might  have 
been  a  cant-appellation  for  Falftaff,  for  a  long  time.  Hence  the  name 
might  have  been  prefixed  inadvertently,  in  fome  play-houfe  copy,  to  one 
of  the  fpecches  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  11^. 

If  the  verfes  be  examined,  in  which  the  name  of  Falftaft'  occurs,  it 
will  be  found,  that  Oldcaftle  could  not  have  flood  in  thofe  places. 
The  only  anfwer  that  can  be  given  to  this,  is,  that  Shakfpeare  new- 
wrote  each  verfc  in  which  Falftaft''s  name  occurred  j— a  labour  which 
thofe  only  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  our  author's  hiftory  and 
works,  can  fuppofe  him  to  have  undergone.— -A  paflage  in  the  Epilogue 
to  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  rightly  underftood,  appears  to  me 
flrongly  to  confirm  what  has  been  now  fuggefted.    See  the  note  ther«. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  — And  h  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  moji  Jkveet  robe  of  durance  ?]  To 
underftand  the  propriety  of  the  prince's  anl'wer,  itmuft  be  remarked  that 
the  ftieriff's  officers  were  formerly  clad  in  buft'.  So  that  when  Falftaff 
a/ks,  whether  his  hojiefs  is  not  a  fweet  nvenchy  the  prince  alks  in  return, 
whether  it  ivill  not  be  a  fiueet  thing  to  go  to  prijon  by  running  in  debt  to 
this  ftveet  ivench.  Johnson. 

The  following  paflage,  from  the  old  play  of  Ram-Alley,  may  ferve  t» 
confirm  Dr.  Johnfon's  obfervation  : 

Look,  I  have  certain  goblins  in  buff  jerkins, 
"  Lye  ambufcado."— —  [^Enter  Serjeants* 

Again,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Aft  IV  : 

"  A  devil  in  an  everlajling  garment  hath  him, 
<«  A  fellow  all  in  buffr 
In  JVeJiivard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607,  I  meet  with  a 
paftage  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  robe  or fuit  of  durance  v/as  fome 
kind  of  lafting  ftuff,  fuch  as  we  call  at  prefcnt,  everlajiing.  A  debtor, 
cajoling  the  officer  who  had  juft  taken  him  up,  fays :  Where  did'ft 
thou  buy  this  buff?"  Let  me  not  live  but  I  will  give  thee  a  good  fuit 
cf  durance.  Wilt  thou  take  my  bond?  &c."  Again,  in  The  DeviPs 
Charter,  1607  :  "  Varlet  of  'velvet,  my  moccado  villain,  old  heart  of 
durance,  my  ftrip'd  canvas  (houlders,  and  my  perpetuana  pander.'* 

Steevens, 

whea 
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when  thou  art  king  ?  and  refolution  thus  fobb'd  as  it  is, 
with  the  rufty  curb  of  old  father  antick  the  law  ?  Do  not 
thou,  when  thou  art  king,  hang  a  thief. 
P.  Hen.  No;  thou  flialt. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  O  rare  1  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  brave 
judged. 

P.  Hen,  Thou  judgeft  falfe  already;  I  mean,  thou 
lhalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  fo  become  a 
rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  fome  fort  it  jumps  with 
my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen,  For  obtaining  of  fuits''-? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  fuits  :  whereof  the  hang- 
man hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as  melan- 
choly as  a  gib  cat  5,  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

P,  Hen,  Or  an  old  lion  ;  or  a  lover's  lute  ^. 

Fal,  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnlhire  bagpipe. 

3  —  ni  be  a  brave  judge  ]  This  thought,  like  many  others,  is  taken 
from  the  old  play  of  Henry  V. 

Een.  5.  Ned,  fo  foon  as  I  am  king,  the  firft  thing  I  will  do 
fliall  be  to  put  my  lord  chief  ju flic e  out  of  office  j  and  thou  fhalt  be  my 
lord  chief  juftice  of  England. 

"  Ned.  Shall  I  be  lord  chief  jujiice  ?  By  gogs  wounds,  I'll  be  the 
braveft  lord  chief  iuflice  that  ever  was  in  England."    St E evens, 

4-  For  cbtaining  of  fuits  Suit,  fpoken  of  one  that  attends  at  court, 
me^ns  z  petition  j  ufed  with  reipe^t  to  the  hangman,  means  the  cloaths 
of  the  offender.  Johnsok. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  90.  n.  6.  The  fame  quibble  occurs  in  Hoffman's 
Tragedy,  1631  :  "  A  poor  maiden,  miftrefs,  has  a  fuit  to  you  j  and 'tis 
a  good  Juity — very  good  apparel."  Malone, 

5  '-"a gib  cat,]  A  gib  cat  means,  I  know  not  why,  an  old  cat. 

Johnson. 

A  gib  cat  IS  the  common  term  in  Northamptonfliire,  and  all  adjacent 
counties,  to  exprefs  a      caf.  Percy. 

As  melancholy  as  agib''d  cat''''  is  a  proverb  enumerated  among  others 
in  Ray's  ColleEiion.  So  in  Bv\lwtt's  yirtifcial Changeling,  1653  :  <*  Some 
in  mania  or  melancholy  madnefs  have  attempted  the  fame,  not  with- 
out fuccefs,  although  they  have  remained  fomewhat  melancholy,  like  gib''d 
catsS''  Steevens. 

Sherwood's  EngUjh  Di&ionary  at  the  end  of  Cotgrave's  French  one 
fays,  "  G'lbbe  is  an  old  he  cat,'''  Aged  animals  are  not  fo  playful  as 
diofe  which  are  young.    Tot  let. 

6  mmmor  a  lover's  lute*']  See  Vol.  II.  p.  254,  n.  6.  Malone. 

P.  Hen. 
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P.  Hen.  What  fay'ft  thou  to  a  hare  or  the  melan- 
choly of  Moor-ditch  ^  ? 

Fal.  Thou  haft  the  moft  unfavoury  fi miles  *  ;  and  art, 
indeed,  the  moft  comparative  rafcallieft, — fweet  young 
prince, — But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with 
vanity.  I  would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  com- 
modity of  good  names  were  to  be  bought :  An  old  lord 
of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  ftreet  about 
you,  fir ;  but  I  mark'd  him  not  :  and  yet  he  talk'd  very 
wifely  ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he  talk'd  wife- 
ly, and  in  the  ftreet  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  did'ft  well ;  for  wifdom  cries  out  in  the 
ftreets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fal.  O,   thou  haft    damnable  iteration '  ;  and  art, 

indeed, 

7  —  a  bare,J  A  hare  may  be  conlidercd  as  melancholy,  bccaufc  fhe 
is  upon  her  form  always  folitary  j  and,  according  to  the  phyfick  of  the 
times,  the  flefli  of  it  was  fuppofcd  to  generate  melancholy.  Johnson. 

The  following  paflage  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  &c,  1612,  may  prove 
the  beft  explanation  : 

"  like  your  melancholy  bare, 

'*  Feed  after  midnight."  Steevens. 

^  —  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  P]  It  appears  from  Stoive's  Survey, 
that  a  broad  ditch,  called  Deep-ditch,  formerly  parted  the  hofpital  from 
Moor- fields  5  and  what  has  a  more  melancholy  appearance  than  flag- 
nant  water?  Steevens. 

So  in  Taylor's  Pennilejfe  Pilgrimage,  quarto,  1618:  —my  body 
being  tired  with  travel,  and  my  mind  attired  with  moody,  muddy, 
Moore-ditch  melancholy.  Maloke. 

Moor-ditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  furrounding  the  city  of  London,  be- 
tween Bifhopfgate  and  Cripplegate,  opened  to  an  unwholefome  and  im- 
pafl'abJe  morafs,  and  confequently  not  frequented  by  the  citizens,  like 
other  fuburbial  fields  which  were  remarkably  pleafant,  and  the  falhion- 
able  places  of  refart.    T*  War  ton. 

*  — /miles  \]  Old  Cop'its— /miles.  Correfted  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio.    Ma  lone. 

9  —  the  moft  comparative,]  ^lutck  at  compari/ons,  or  fruitful  in  f  mi- 
les. Johnson. 

This  epithet  is  ufed  again,  in  A&.  III.  fc,  ii.  of  this  play,  and  ap- 
parently in  the  fame  fenle  : 

"   ftand  the  pufli 

**  Of  every  beardlefs  vain  comparative.** 
And  in  Lo-ve^s  Labour's  Loft,  Aft  V.  fc.  uit.  Rofaline  tells  Biron  that 
ht  is  a  man  «  Full  of  compari/ons  and  wounding  flouts."  Steevens. 

*  0,  thou  baji  &c.]  In  the  lafl  fpeech  a  text  is  very  indecently  and 

abufively 
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indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  faint.  Thou  haft  done  much 
harm  upon  me,  Hal, — God  forgive  thee  for  it !  Before  I 
knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a 
man  Ihould  fpeak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked.  I  muft  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it 
over ;  by  the  lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain  ;  I'll  be 
damn'd  for  never  a  king's  fon  in  Chriftendom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  fhall  we  take  a  purfe  to-morrow.  Jack? 

Fal.  Wliere  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one  j  an  I  do 
not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me  ^. 

P.  Hen.  I  fee  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee  ^  from 
praying,  to  purfe-taking. 

Enter  PoiNS,  at  adijlance, 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis  no  /in 
for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation  ^.  Poins  ! — Now  fhall 
we  know,  if  Gadihill  have  fet  a  match  ^.    O,  if  men 

were 

abufively  appHed,  to  whichFalftaft"  anfwers,  thou  haji  damnable  iteration^ 
or,  a  wicked  trick  of  repeating  and  applying  holy  texts.  This,  1  think, 
is  the  meaning.  Johnson. 

Iteration  is  right,  for  it  alfo  fignified  fimply  citation  or  recitation.  So 
in  Marlowe's  Do&or  Fauflusy  1631  : 

"  Here  take  this  book  and  perufe  it  well, 
*'  The  iterating  of  thefe  lines  brings  gold." 
From  the  context,  iterating  here  appears  to  mean  pronouncing,  reciting* 
Again  in  Camden's  Jf?m«i«fj,  1614:  "King  Edward  I.  difliking  the 
iteration  of  Fitz,"  &c.  Malone. 

^  —  tfwi baffle  me-l  See  Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  K.  Richard  II.  p.  9, 

Steevens. 

3  —  to  labour  in  his  'vocation.}  This  (as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  ta  me) 
is  undoubtedly  afnecron  AgremontKadcliffe's Politique Difcourjesf  1578. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book  the  word  'vocation  occurs  in 
almoft  every  paragraph.  Thus  chap,  i.  '*  That  the  'vocation  of  men 
had  been  a  thing  unknown  unto  philofophers,  and  others  that  have 
treated  of  Politique  Government  j  of  the  commoditie  that  cometh  by 
the  knowledge  thereof ;  and  the  etymologyy  and  definition  of  this  word, 
'vocation.''' — Again,  chap.  25.  "  TVhether  a  man  being  diforderly  and 
■  unduely  entered  into  any  'vocation^  may  lanvfuly  brooke  and  abide  in  the 
fame  j  and  whether  the  adminiltration  in  the  meane  while  done  by 
him  that  is  unduely  entered,  ought  to  holde,  or  be  of  force."  Steev. 

4  —  ha've fet  a  match."}  Thus  the  quarto.  So,  in  B.  Jonfon's  Bar- 
tbolomevj  Fair^  1614  :  *' Peace,  fir,  they'll  be  angry  if  they  hear  you 

eaves- 
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were  to  he  fav'd  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot 
enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  moil  omnipotent  villain, 
that  ever  cry'd,  Stand,  to  a  true  man. 
P.  Hen.    Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poins,  Good  morrow,  fweet  Hal.— What  fays  moniieur 
Remorfe  ?  What  fays  fir  John  Sack-and-Sugar  ^  ?  Jack, 
how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  foul,  that  thou 
foldeft  him  on  Good-friday  laft,  for  a  cup  of  Madeira, 
and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Hen.  Sir  John  (lands  to  his  word,  the  devil  fliall 
have  his  bargain  ;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of  pro- 
verbs, he  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Poins.  Then  art  thou  damn'd  for  keeping  thy  word 
with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Elfe  he  had  been  damn'd  for  cozening  the  devil. 

eaves-dropping,  now  they  are  fetting  their  match.'"'  There  it  feems  to 
mean  making  an  appointment. — The  folio  readb — {etaiuatcb.  Ma  lone. 

5  Sir  John  Sack-and-Sugar.'\  Much  inquiry  has  been  made  about 
Falftaff's  fack,  and  great  furprife  has  been  exprefied  that  he  fhouid  have 
mixed  fugar  with  it.  As  they  are  here  mentioned  for  the  firft  time  in 
this  play,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  that  it  is  probable  that 
Falftart"^  wine  was  Sherry,  a  Spani/h  wine,  originally  made  at  Xeres. 
He  frequently  himfelf  calls  it  iSiifrrii-pf/^.  Nor  will  his  mixing  fugar 
with  fack  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  known  that  it  was  a  very 
common  pradlice  in  our  author's  time  to  put  fugar  into  a/i  wines. 

Clownes  and  vulgar  men  (fays  Fynes  Moryfon)  only  ufe  large  drink- 
ing of  beere  or  ale, — but  gentlemen  garrawfe  only  in  wine,  with  which 
they  mix  fugar,  which  I  never  obfcrved  in  any  other  place  or  kingdom 
to  be  u fed  for  that  purpofe.  And  becaufe  the  tafte  of  the  Englifli  is 
thus  delighted  with  fweetnefs,  the  wines  in  taverns  (for  I  fpeak  not  of 
merchantes'  or  gentlemen's  cellars)  are  commonly  mixed  at  the  filling 
thereof,  to  make  them  pleafant."  Itin.  1617.  P. Ill  p.152.  SeealfoMr. 
Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  Vol  IV.  p,  308  :  "  Among  the  orders  of  the  royal 
houfehold  in  1604  is  the  following  :  [Mfs.  Harl.  293,  fol.  162.]  *  And 
whereas  in  tymes  part,  Spaniflj  wines,  called  Sackcy  were  little  or  no 
whitt  ufed  in  our  courte,— we  now  underiianding  that  it  is  now  ufed  in 
common  drink,  &c."  Sack  w.is,  I  believe,  often  mulled  in  our  author's 
time.  See  a  note,  pc/?,  on  the  words,  **  If  fack  and  fugar  be  a  fin,  &c." 
See  alfo  Blount's  Glossography  !  "  Mulled  Sack,  (Vinum  moUi- 
tum)  becaufe  foftened  and  made  mild  by  burning,  and  a  mixture  of 
fugar.  Malone. 

Hentzr.er,  p.  88,  edit.  1757,  fpeaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Englifli, 
fays,  in  potum  cop'ioji  immittunt  farcetrum  they  put  a  great  deal  of 
fugar  in  their  drink.  Reep, 

c  Poins, 
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Potns.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning, 
by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadlhill :  There  are  pilgrims 
going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders 
riding  to  London  with  fat  purfes :  I  have  vifors  for  you 
all,  you  have  horfes  for  yourfelves  ;  Gadlhill  lies  to-night 
in  Rochefter  ;  I  have  befpoke  fupper  to-morrov/  night 
in  Eaft-cheap  ;  we  may  do  it  as  fecure  as  fleep  :  If  yon 
will  go,  I  will  ftulf  your  purfes  full  of  crowns  ;  if  you  will 
not,  tarry  at  home,  and  be  hang'd. 

Fal.  Hear  ye,  Yedward  ;  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and  ga 
not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 

Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Pal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob?  T  a  thief ?  not  I,  by  my  faith. 

Fal.  There's  neither  honefty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowlhip  in  thee,  nor  thou  cameft  not  of  the  blood  royal, 
if  thou  darell  not  Hand  for  ten  fhillings  ^. 

P.  He7i.  Well  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a  mad-cap, 

Fal.  Why,  that's  well  faid. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at  home. 
Fal.  By  the  lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou  art 
king. 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pry'thee,  leave  the  prince  and  me 
alone  ;  I  will  lay  him  down  fuch  reafons  for  this  adven- 
ture, that  he  iball  go. 

Fal.  Well,  may'ft  thou  have  the  fpirit  of  perf'.iaj[ion, 
and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  Ipeakelt  may 
move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  believed,  that  the  true 
prince  may  (for  recreation  fake)  prove  a  falfe  thief ;  for 
the  poor  abufes  of  the  time  want  countenance.  Farewel : 
You  ihall  find  me  in  Eaft-cheap. 

^  —  if  thou  dareji  not  Jiand  &c.]  The  reading,  cry  ftand,  may  per- 
haps be  right  j  but  I  think  it  neceffary  to  remark,  that  all  the  old  edi- 
tions read  : — if  thou  dareji  not ftand for  ten  Jhillings.  Johnson. 

Falftaff  is  quibbling  on  the  word  royal.  The  real  or  royal  was  of  the 
value  of  ten  foiUings.  Almoft  the  fame  jeft  occurs  in  a  fubfequent  fcene. 
The  quibble,  however,  is  loft,  except  the  old  reading  bd  preferved* 
Cry,  fiandy  will  not  fiipport  it,  Steevsns. 

P.  Hen. 
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P,Hen.  Farewell,  thou  latter  fpring  ^  !  farewell  AII- 
hallown  fummcr  ^  1  [^^r// Fa l staff. 

Poins.  Now,  my  good  fweet  honey  lord,  ride  with  us 
to-morrow ;  I  have  a  jeft  to  execute,  that  I  cannot  ma- 
nage alone.  FalftafF^  Bardolph,  Peto^,  and  GadOiill, 
fhall  rob  thofe  men  that  we  have  already  way-laid ;  your- 
self, and  1,  v^'ill  not  be  there  :  and  when  they  have  the 
booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  this  head  from 
my  llioulders. 

P,  Hen.  But  how  lhall  we  part  with  them  in  fetting  forth  ? 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  fet  forth  before  or  after  them, 
and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  at 
our  pleafure  to  fail;  and  then  will  they  adventure  upon 
the  exploit  themfelves :  which  they  lhall  have  no  fooner 
atchieved,  but  we'll  fet  upon  them. 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  but,  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know  us, 
by  our  horfes,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other  appoint- 
ment, to  be  ourlelves. 

Poins.  Tut !  our  horfes  they  lhall  not  fee,  I'll  tie  them 
in  the  wood;  our  vifors  we  will  change,  after  we  leave 
them  ;  and,  firrah*,  I  have  cafes  of  buckram  for  the 
nonce  %  to  immalk  our  noted  outward  garments. 

7  thou  latter ffring  /]  Old  Copies — the  latter.  Correded  by  Mr. 
Pope.  Mai.one. 

'  8  — Ail-hallown /amwer /]  AU-haJhnvshAUhaUoivntidey  or  All' 
faints' Ai^,  which  is  the  hrft  of  November.  We  have  ftill  a  church 
in  London  which  is  abfurdly  ftiled  St.  All-halloivsy  as  if  a  word  which 
was  formed  to  exprefs  the  community  C|f  faints,  could  be  appropriated 
to  any  particular  one  of  the  number.  Shakfpeare's  allufion  is  defign'd 
to  ridicule  an  old  man  with  youthful  paffions.  So,  in  the  fecond  part 
of  this  play  :  *'  —the  Marteltnas,  your  mafter."  Steevens. 

9 —- Bardolf>hy  Pero,]  In  the  old  copies,  inftead  of  thefe  perfons,  the 
names  of  two  "adlors,  Harvey  and  Roflel,  have  by  the  careleflhefs  of  the 
tranfcriber  crept  into  the  text.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr, 
Theobald.  Malone. 

*  —  firrah,]  Sirrah  in  our  author's  time,  as  appears  from  this  and 
many  other  pailages,  wa?  not  a  word  of  difrefpedt.  Malone. 

'  — for  the  nonce,'\  That  is,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  occafion.  This 
phrafe,  which  was  very  frequently,  though  not  always  very  precifely, 
ufed  by  our  old  writers,  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  originally  a  corruption  of 
corrupt  Latin.  From  pro-nunc,  I  fuppofe,  came  for  the  nunc,  and  fo 
for  the  nonce  j  juft  as  from  ad-nunc  c^me  a-non.  The  Spani/h  entor.ces 
has  been  formed  in  the  fame  manner  from  ir.-tunc»  Tyrwhitt. 

This  nhrafe  is  ufed  at  this  day  in  Hamplhire.  Maloke. 

P,  Hen. 
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P.  Henry.  But,  I  doubt,  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 
Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as 
true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turn'd  back  ;  and  for  the  third, 
if  he  fight  longer  than  he  fees  reafon,  I'll  forfwear  arms. 
The  virtue  of  this  jell  will  be,  the  incomprehenfible  lies 
that  this  fame  fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we  meet  at 
fupper:  how  thirty,  at  leaft,  he  fought  with;  wliat  wards, 
what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured  ;  and,  in  the 
reproof  of  this,  lies  the  jeft. 

P.  Henry.  Well,  I'll  go  with  thee  ;  provide  us  all 
things  neceiTary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  ^  in 
Eall-cheap,  there  I'll  fup.  Farewel. 

Poins.  Farewel,  my  lord.  \Exit  Poins, 

P.  Henry.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idlenefs : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  fun  ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  bafe  contagious  clouds* 
To  fmother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That,  when  he  pleafe  again  to  be  himfelf. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mills 
Of  vapours,  that  did  feem  to  ftrangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holydays. 
To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But,  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifh'd-for  come 

And 

-^reproof^l  \s  confutation.  Johnson. 

3  —  to-morronv  night — ]  I  think  we  fhould  read—to-night.  The 
difguifes  were  to  be  provided  for  the  purpofe  of  the  robbery,  which  was 
to  be  committed  at  four  in  the  morning  j  and  they  would  come  too  late 
if  the  prince  was  not  to  receive  them  till  the  night  after  the  day  of  the 
exploit.  This  is  a  fecond  inftance  to  prove  that  Shaicfpeare  could  forgeC 
in  the  end  of  a  fcene  what  he  had  fald  in  the  beginning.  SteevenS. 

4  Tf^ho  doth  permit  the  bafe  contagious  clouds  &c.]  So,  in  our  author's 
33d  Sonnet : 

**  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  feen 

<'  Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  fovereign  eye,i— 

"  Anon  permit  the  bafeji  clouds  to  ride 

"  With  ao'/j)  rack  on  his  celeftial  face."  Malone. 

5  If  all  the  year  ivere  playing  holydays^ 
To  fport  ivould  be  as  tedious  as  to  work 

Buty  ivhen  they  feldm  cme,  they  uoipi'd-for  come,']    So,  In  our 
author's  52d  Sonnet : 

Vol,  V  K  Therefore 
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And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents. 

So,  when  this  loofe  behaviour  I  throw  off. 

And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promifed. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 

By  fomuch  fhall  I  falfify  men's  hopes*; 

And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  fallen  ground. 

My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 

Shall  fhew  more  goodly,  and  attraft  more  eyes. 

Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  fet  it  off. 

I'll  fo  olFend,  to  make  offence  a  (kill ; 

Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  leall  I  will.  [^Exzt* 

SCENE  III. 

The  fame.    Another  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Northumberland,  Worces- 
ter, Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Others, 

K,  Hen,  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate. 
Unapt  to  ftir  at  thefe  indignities, 

«  Therefore  are  feajls  fo  folemn  and  fo  rarty 
«*  Since  Jeldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  fet, 
««  Like  Hones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
*«  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carkanet."  Maloni. 
c  _  Ihall  I  falfify  mens  hopes  ;]  To  falfify  hope  is  to  exceed  hope,  t» 
jive  much  where  men  hoped  for  little. — This  fpeech  is  very  artfully  in- 
troduced to  keep  the  prince  from  appearing  vile  in  the  opinion  of  the 
audience ;  it  prepares  thejn  for  his  future  reformation ;  and,  what  i» 
yet  more  valuable,  exhibits  a  natural  pifture  of  a  great  mind  offering 
excufes  to  itfelf,  and  palliating  thofe  follies  which  it  can  neither  juftify 
nor  forfake.  Johkson. 

Hopes  is  ufed  limply  for  expeffattons,  as  fuccefs  is  for  the  evetity  whe- 
ther good  or  bad.    This  is  ilill  common  in  the  midland  counties. 

Farmer, 

The  following  pafTage  in  the  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  fully  fup- 
ports  Dr.  Farmer's  interpretation.  The  Prince  is  there,  as  in  the  paf- 
fage  before  us,  the  fpeaker  : 

<*  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,— 

And  with  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furvive, 
<*  To  mock  the  expeEiat'ions  of  the  world  ; 

To  fruftratc  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
**  Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  written  down 
After  my  fecming."  Mai.one, 


And 
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And  you  have  found  me  ;  for,  accordingly. 

You  tread  upon  my  patience  :  but,  be  fure, 

I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myfelf. 

Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition'; 

Which  hath  been  fmooth  as  oil,  foft  as  young  down. 

And  therefore  loft  that  title  of  refpe6l. 

Which  the  proud  foul  ne*er  pays,  but  to  the  proud. 

Wor.  Ourhoufe,  my  fovereign  liege,  little  defervcf 
The  fcourge  of  greatnefs  to  be  ufed  on  it ; 
And  that  fame  greatnefs  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  fo  portly. 

North,  My  lord, — 

K.  Hen,  Worcefter,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  do  fee 
Danger  and  difobedience  in  thine  eye  : 
O,  fir,  your  prefence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majefty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  ^  of  a  fervant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us ;  when  we  need 
Your  ufe  and  counfel,  we  fliall  fend  for  you. — ' 


North,  Yea,  my  good  lord. 
Thofe  prifoners  in  your  highnefs'  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  fays,  not  with  fuch  ttrength  deny'd 

7  I  ivillfrom  henceforth  rather  be  myfelf  y 

Mighty,  and  to  be  feared,  than  my  condition;]  i,  e.  I  will  from 
henceforth  rather  put  on  the  charader  that  becomes  me,  and  exert  the 
refentment  of  an  injured  king,  than  ftill  continue  in  the  inadlivity  and 
mildnefs  of  my  natural  difpofition.  Warburton. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  condition  very  frequently  for  temper  of  mind,  and  la 
thisfenfe  the  vulgar  ftill  fay  a  good  or  ///-conditioned  man.  Johnson. 

So,  in  K.  Henry  V,  Aft  V  :  "  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my 
condition  is  not  fmooth."  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  it  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in  T!he 
New  Inn,  Aft  I.  fc.  vi,    St e evens. 

So  alfo  all  the  contemporary  writers.  See  Vol,  III.  p.  16,  Ji,  2,  and 
p.  136,  n.  6.  Malone. 

^  The  moody  frontier,--']  Frontier  was  anciently  ufed  forybrfZ^fJ^/.  So 
Stubbs,  \nK\^  Anatomy  of  Abufes,  1595:  *' Then  on  the  edges  of 
their  bolfter'd  hair,  which  ftandeth  crefted  round  their  frtntierif  and 
hanging  over  their  faces,  &c,"  Steevenj. 


You  were  about  to  fpeak. 


[Exit  Worcester. 
[to  North. 


K  2 
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As  is  dellver'dto  your  majefty  : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  mifprifion 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  fon. 

Hot,  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners. 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathlefs  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword. 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  drefs'd, 
Frefli  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Shew'd  like  a  ftubble  land  at  harveft-home  *  : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box  S  whichever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nofe,  and  took't  away  again  ; — 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there. 
Took  it  in  fnufF*  :— and  ftill  he  fmil'd,  and  talk'd  ; 
And,  as  the  foldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 
He  call'dthem — untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  flovenly  unhandfome  corfe 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holyday  and  lady  terms  ^ 
He  queftion'd  me ;  among  the  reft,  demanded 
My  prifoners,  in  your  majefty 's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  fmarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 
To  be  fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay*. 

Out 

9  —  at  harvejl'home  ;]  A  chin  reiv  (haven  is  compared  to  a  ftubble- 
land  at  bar'ueft-bomei  becaufe  at  that  time,  when  the  corn  has  been 
but  juft  caj-ried  in,  the  ftubble  appears  more  even  and  upright,  than  at 
any  other.  Tyrwhitt. 

'  A  pouncet-boxt — ]  A  fmall  box  for  mufk  or  other  perfumes  then 
In  falhion  :  the  lid  of  w  hich,  being  cut  with  open  work,  gave  it  its  name  ; 
from  foinf oner y  to  prick,  pierce,  or  engrave.    War  bur  ton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  juft.  At  the  chriftening  of  Q. 
Elizabeth,  the  marchionefs  of  Dorfet  gave,  according  to  Holinfhed, 
*'  three  gilt  bowls />ottwc^</,  with  a  cover."  Steevens. 

^  Took  it  in  fr.uff :]  Snuff  h  equivocally  ufed  for  anger,  and  a  powder 
taken  up  the  nofe.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  531,  n.  8.  Malone. 

3  fVith  many  bolyday  and  :aoy  terms]    So,  in  the  Merry  JVi'vss  of 
Windjor  :  — <' he fpeaks  i)d)//i/^jy."  Steevens. 
♦  /  tkeuy  all  fmarting,  luitb  my  ivounds  being  cold, 

To  be  Jo  fejier'd  'with  a  foyinjay,]  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 

AnfvverM  neglecting ly,  I  know  not  what. 

He  fhould,  or  he  ftiould  not ; — for  he  made  me  mad. 

To  fee  him  fhine  fo  brifk,  and  fmell  fo  fweet. 

And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  (God  fa ve  the  mark  !) 

And  telling  me  the  fovereign'ft  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruife  ^ ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was. 

That  villainous  falt-petre  fhould  be  digg'd 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harrnlefs  earth. 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  dellroy*d 

So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  thefe  vile  guns. 

He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. 

This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 

I  anfwer'd  indiredly,  as  I  faid  ; 

And,  I  befeech  you,  let  not  his  report 

Come  current  for  an  accufation, 

fpcGch  he  reprefents  himfelf  at  this  time  not  as  coU  hut  hot,  and  in- 
flamed with  rage  and  labour.  I  am  perfuaded  therefore  that  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote  galVd.    War  bur  ton. 

Whatever  Percy  might  fay  of  his  rage  and  /ozV,  which  is  merely  de- 
clamatory and  apologeticai,  his  wounds  would  at  this  time  be  certainly 
coldj  and  when  they  were  cold  would  ftnarty  and  not  before.  Jf  any 
alteration  were  neceffary,  I  (hould  tranfpofe  the  lines  : 

/  then  all fmartlng  ivith  my  ivounds  being  cold^ 

Out  of  my  grief y  and  my  impatience^ 

To  be  fo  pejierd  ivith  a  popinjay  j 

Anj'wer''d  negle^ingly. 
A  popinjay  is  a  parrot.  Johnson. 

The  fame  tranfpofition  had  been  propofed  by  Mr.  Edwards.  From 
the  following  paflage  in  the  Northern  Lafs,  1633,  it  fliould  feem  that  a 
popinjay  and  a  parrot  were  diftinft  birds  :  Is  this  a  parrot^  or  a  popin- 
jay In  the  ancient  poem  called  The  Parliament  of  Birds,  bl.  1,  this 
■bird  is  called  ^'  the  popynge  jay  ofparadyfe."  Steevens. 

It  appears  from  Minfheu  that  Dr.  Johnfon  is  right.  See  his  DiCT. 
1617,  in  V.  Farret.  Malone. 

The  old  reading  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  pafTagein  Barnes's 
■Hi ft.  of  Eduo,  III.  p.  786:  "The  efquire  fought  ftill,  untill  the 
wounds  began  with  lofs  of  blood  to  cool  and  fmart."  Toi-let. 

5  — parmacity  for  an  inivard  bruife-,']  So  in  Sir  T.  Overbury's  Cha^ 
raSers,  1616:  [An  Ordinary  Fencer.]  "  His  wounds  are  feldom  fkin- 
deepe  J  for  an  imvard  bruife  lambftones  and  fweete-breads  are  his  only 
fpermaceti*''  Bowle. 

K  3  Betwixt 
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Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majefty. 

Blitnt.  The  circumftance  confider'd,  good  my  lord. 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  hadfaid. 
To  fuch  a  perfon,  and  in  fuch  a  place. 
At  fuch  a  time,  with  all  the  reft  retold. 
May  reafonably  die,  and  never  rife 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach  ^ ; 
What  then  he  faid,  fo  he  unfay  it  now. 

K.  Henry.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prifoners  ; 
But  with  provifo,  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  fhould  ranfom  ftraight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolifh  Mortimer*^ ; 
Who,  on  my  foul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  thofe,  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Againft  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower  ; 
Whofe  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  marryM.    Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  empty'd,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall, we  buy  treafon  ?  and  indent  with  fears  7, 

When 

5  To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  nvay  impeach  ;  &c.]  Let  what  he  hen  faid 
ncverrifeto  impeach  him,  fo  he  unfay  it  now.  Johnson. 

6  Hii  brother-in-law,  ihefoolijh  Mortimer;~\  Shakfpeare  has  fallen  Into 
fome  contradiftions  with  regard  to  this  lord  Mortimer.  Before  he 
makes  his  perfonal  appearance  in  the  play,  he  is  repeatedly  fpoken  of  as 
Hotfpur's  brcther-in-laio.  In  Aft  II.  lady  Percy  exprefsly  calls  him  her 
brother  Mortimer.  And  yet  when  he  enters  in  the  third  ad,  he  calls 
Jady  Percy  his  aunt,  which  in  fa£l  fhe  was,  and  not  his  (ifter.  This 
jnconfiftence  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows.  It  appears  both  from 
Dugdale's  and  Sandford's  account  of  the  Mortimer  family,  that  there 
were  two  of  them  taken  prifoners  at  different  times  by  Glendower, 
each  of  them  bearing  the  name  oi  Edmund ;  one  being  Edmund  earl  of 
March,  nephew  to  lady  Percy,  and  the  proper  Mortimer  of  this  play  ; 
the  other,  fr  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  former,  and  brother  to 
lady  Percy.    Shakfpeare  confounds  the  two  perfons.  Steevens. 

Another  caufe  alfo  may  be  affigned  for  this  confufion.  Henry 
Percy,  according  to  the  accounts  of  our  old  hiftorians  married  Eleanor, 
the  fifter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Edmund 
Earl  of  March  that  appears  in  the  prefent  play.  But  this  Edmund  had 
a  filter  likewife  named  Eleanor.  '  Shakfpeare  might  therefore  have  at 
different  times  confounded  thefe  two  Eleanors.  Malone. 

7  — and  indent  nvith  fears,']  To  indent  is  to  fig n  an  indenture  Of 
compadl.    Dr. Johnfon  would  read— with/cfrj.  MALONEt 

Fears 
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Wken  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  themfelves  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  ftarve  ; 
For  I  ftiall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whofe  tongue  fliall  afk  me  for  one  penny  coft 
To  ranfom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  fovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war  ^ ; — To  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue,  for  all  thofe  wounds^ 
Thofe  mouthed  wounds  ^,  which  valiantly  he  took. 
When,  on  the  gentle  Severn's  fedgy  bank. 
In  fmgle  oppofition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower  : 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 
drink*. 

Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  *  with  their  bloody  looks. 

Ran 

Tean  may* be  ufed  In  an  adive  fenfe  for  terrors*  So,  In  the  fecOnd 
part  of  this  play  : 

 all  thofe  hold  fears 

Thou  feeft  with  peril  I  have  anfwered."  Steevens. 
5  He  never  did  fall  offy  my  fovereign  liege, 

But  by  the  chance  of  ivar  ;]  The  meaning  Is,  he  came  not  Into 
the  enemy's  power  but  by  the  chance  of  war.  The  king  charged  Mor- 
timer, that  he  wilfully  betrayed  his  army,  and,  as  he  was  then  with 
the  enemy,  calls  him  revolted  Mortimer.  Hotfpur  replies,  that  he 
never  fell  oft",  that  is,  fell  into  Glendower's  hands,  but  by  the  chance 
of  war.  I  fliould  not  have  explained  thus  tedioufly  a  paflage  fo  hard 
to  be  miftaken,  but  that  two  editors  have  already  miftaken  it,  Johns. 
9  thofe  mouthed  ivounds, — ]  So  in  Julius  Cafar  : 
**  ———there  were  an  Anthony, 

Would  rufile  up  your  fpirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
«  In  every  <ry£?aKt/ of  Caefar,"  &c.  Malone. 

*  -—three  times  did  they  drink,']  It  is  the  property  of  wounds  to  ex- 
cite the  moft  impatient  thirft.  The  poet  therefore  hath  with  exqu^- 
fite  propriety  introduced  this  circumftance,  which  may  ferve  to  place 
in  its  proper  light  the  dying  kindnefs  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  j  who,  though 
fuftering  the  extremity  of  thirft  from  the  agony  of  his  own  wounds, 
yet,  notwithftanding,  gave  up  his  own  draught  of  water  to  a  wounded 
feldier.  Henliy. 

*  ?Fb   tbeftf  affrighted  &c,]  This  paflage  has  bem  cenfurcd  as 

K  4  founding 
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Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  re6ds. 
And  hid  his  crifp  head  ^  in  the  hollow  l^ank 
Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy  * 
Colour  her  working  with  fuch  deadly  wounds  ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  fo  many,  and  all  willingly  : 
Then  let  him  not  be  flander'd  with  revolt. 

K.Hen.  Thou  doll  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  doll  belie  him. 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendovver; 
I  tell  thee,  he  durft  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone. 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  notalham'd?  But,  firrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  fpeak  of  Mortimer  : 
Send  me  your  prifoners  with  the  fpeedieft  means. 
Or  you  (hall  hear  in  i'uch  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  difpleafe  you. — My  lord  Northumberland, 
We  licenfe  your  departure  with  your  fon : — 

founding  nonfenfe,  which  reprefents  a  ftream  of  water  as  capable  of 
fear.  It  is  mifundentood.  Severn  is  not  here  the  flood,  \)\it  the  tute- 
lary power  of  the  flood,  who  was  affrighted,  and  hid  his  head  in  the 
hollow  bank.  Johnson. 

3  —  biscx\{^  heKid'\  Crifp  is  curled.    So,  in  Kyd's  Cornelia^  1595: 

"  .  O  beauteous  Tiber, 

Turn  not  thy  cr'ijpy  tides,  like  filver  curls,''''  &c. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  has  beftowed  an  epithet,  applicable  only  to  the 
ftream  of  water,  on  the  genius  of  the  flrream.  The  following  paflage, 
however,  In  the  fixthfongof  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  may  feexn  to  juftify 
its  propriety : 

**  Your  corfes  were  diflblv'd  into  that  cryftal  ftream  ; 
<'  Your  curls  to  curled  waves,  which  plainly  ftill  appear 
**  The  fame  in  ivater  now  that  once  in  locks  they  were." 
B.  and  Fletcher  have  the  fame  image  with  Shakfpeare  in  the  Loyat 
Subje&  : 

I  ;he  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror. 
And  hid  his  feven  curl'd  heads."  Steevens. 
*  Never  did  ha.rt  and  rotten  poiicy'\  All  the  quartos  which  I  have 
feen  read  Z'flr^  in  this  place.    The  firft  folio,  and  all  the  fubfequent 
editions,  have  bafe,    I  believe  bare  is  right :      Never  did  policy  lying 
open  to  dete(flion  fo  colour  its  workings."  Johnson. 

The  firft  quarto,  1598,  reads— ^^zr^;  which  means  fo /£)f«^  coveted 
by  art  as  to  be  eafily  feen  tbrougb.    So  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

*<  What  bare  excufes  makft  thou  to  be  gone  !"  Malone. 

Send 
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Send  us  your  prifoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Blunt,  and  'Train, 

Hot,  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  fend  them        will  after  ftraight. 
And  tell  him  fo  ;  for  I  will  eafe  my  heart. 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What,  drunk  with  choler?  Hay,  and  paufe  a  while ; 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Wo  r  c  e  s  t  e  r  . 
Hot,  Speak  of  Mortimer  ? 
'Zounds,  I  will  fpeak  of  him:  and  let  my  foul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  I'll  empty  all  thefe  veins. 
And  flied  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'the  duft. 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

North,  Brother,  the  king  hath  made  yournephew  mad. 
War.  Who  ftruck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone  ? 
Hot.  He  will,  forfooth,  have  all  my  prifoners  ; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ranfom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale  5 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death  5, 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

5  —  an  eye  of  deathj"]  That  is,  an  eye  menacing  death.    Hotfpur  feems 
to  defcribe  the  king  as  trembling  with  rage  rather  than  fear.    John  son. 
So,  in  Marlowe's  Tambur/a'tre,  1590: 

**  And  wrapt  in  filence  of  his  angry  foul, 
*'  Upon  his  browes  was  pourtraid  ugly  death, 
**  And  in  his  eyes  the  furies  of  his  heart."  Steivens. 
Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Steevens  feem  to  think  that  Hotfpur  meant 
to    defcribe  the  king  as    trembling   not  with  fear  but  rage  5  but 
furely  they  are  miftaken.    The  king  had  no  reafon  to  be  enraged  at 
Mortimer,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  fighting  againft  his  enemy  j 
but  he  had  much  reafon  to  fear  the  man  who  had  a  better  title  to  the 
crown  than  himfelf,  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  Richard  II 3  and 
accordingly  when  Hotfpur  is  informed  of  that  circumftance,  he  fays, 
"  Nay  then,  I  cannot  blame  his  coufm  king. 
**  That  wiHied  him  on  the  barren  mountain  ftarv'd." 
And  Worc€fter  in  the  very  next  line  fays,  ^  He  cannot  blame  him  for 

trembling 
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IFor,  I  cannot  blame  him  :  Was  he  not  proclaimM, 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 

North.  He  was ;  I  heard  the  proclamation  : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whofe  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon  1)  did  fet  forth 
Upon  his  Irifh  expedition ; 
From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,  and,  Ihortly,  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whofe  death,  we  in  the  world's  wide  mouth 
Live  fcandaliz'd,  and  foully  fpoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  foft,  I  pray  you  ;  Did  king  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ^  ? 

North.  He  did;  myfelf  did  hear  it. 

Hot,  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  coufln  king. 
That  wifh'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  ftarv'd. 
But  (hall  it  be,  that  you, — that  fet  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man  ; 
And,  for  his  fake,  wear  the  detefted  blot 
Of  murd'rous  fubornation, — lhallitbe. 
That  you  a  world  of  curfes  undergo ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  bafe  fecond  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather,?— 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  defcendfo  low. 
To  Ihewthe  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  fubtle  king. — 
Shall  it,  for  fhame,  be  fpoken  in  thefe  days. 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjuft  behalf,— 

A$ 

trembling  at  the  name  of  Mortimer,  fince  Richard  had  proclaimed  him 
next  of  blood."  Mason. 

Mr.  Mafon's  remark  is,  I  think,  in  general  juft  j  but  the  king,  as 
appears  from  this  fcene,  had  fome  reafon  to  be  enraged  alfo  at  Morti- 
mer, becaufe  he  thought  that  Mortimer  had  not  been  taken  prifoner  by 
the  efforts  .of  his  enemies,  but  had  himfelf  revolted.  Malone. 

^  Heir  tothe  crcwn  f]  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  the 
undoubted  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Richard,  as  appears  from 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  three  younger  children  of  king  Edward 
V.  are  not  included,  as  being  immaterial  to  the  fubjeit  before  us  : 

King 
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As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done, — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  fvveet  lovely  rofe. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  ^  ? 
And  fhall  it,  in  more  fhame,  be  further  fpoken. 
That  you  are  fool'd,  difcarded,  and  Ihook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  thefe  lhames  ye  underwent  ? 
No  ;  yet  time  ferves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  baniih'd  honours,  andrellore  yourfelves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again : 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  difdain'd  ^  contempt. 


King  Edward  III. 


<  \ 

Edward,Prince 
of  Wales. 


I 

King  Richard 
II.  died  witii- 
out  iflue. 


\ 

William  of 
Hatfield  died 
without  iflue. 


Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence. 


Philippa,  mar- 
ried toEdmund 
Mortimer  Earl 
of  March. 


I  N 

John  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lan- 
cafter. 

I 

Henry  duke  of 
Hereford,  af- 
terwards King 
Henry  IV. 


I 


RogerMortimer, 
Earl  of  March. 


f 

1 

1             1  ^ 

Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March. 

Eleanor  died 
without  ilTue. 

Anne,  married 
to  RichardEarl 
of  Cambridge. 

Sandford  in  his  Gentaloglcal  Hijlory  fays,  that  the  laft  mentioned 
Edmund  Earl  of  March,  (the  Mortimer  of  this  play,)  was  married  to 
Anne  Stafford,  daughter  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford.  Thomas  Wal- 
fingham  afferts  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Owen  Glendower  j  and  the 
fubfequent  hiftorians  copied  him  }  but  this  is  a  very  doubtful  point,  for 
the  Welfh  writers  make  no  mention  of  it.  Sandford  fays  that  this  Earl 
of  March  was  confined  by  the  jealous  Henry  in  the  cafile  of  Trim  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  died  there,  after  an  imprifonment  of  twenty  years, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1424.  Malone. 

7  *^tbis  canker,  Bolingbroke  f]  The  canker-rofe  is  the  dog-rofe, 
the  flower  of  the  Cynofbaton.  Stievens. 

^  — .  </z7i/<ii«V]  for  difdainful.  JoH^soNi 

Gf 
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Of  this  proud  king  ;  who  ftudies,  day  and  night. 
To  anfwer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  fay, — 

Wor,  Peace,  coufin,  fay  no  more: 
And  now  I  will  unclafp  a  feoret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  difcontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous  ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  advent'rous  fpirit. 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear  ^. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night : — or  link  or  fwim  ' : — 
Send  danger  from  the  eaft  unto  the  weft. 
So  honour  crofs  it  from  the  north  to  fouth. 
And  let  them  grapple ; — O  !  the  blood  more  ftirs. 
To  rouze  a  lion,  than  to  ftart  a  hare. 

North.  Imagination  of  fome  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience* 

Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  eafy  leap. 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon  ^  ; 

Or 

S  On  the  unjieadjaji  footing  of  a  fpear. "[  That  is,  of  a  fpear  laid  acrofs, 

Warburtok. 

'  —  f\n\  or  jiu'tm  : — ]  This  is  a  very  ancient  proverbial  expreflion. 

Steevens. 

^  By  heaven,  methhksy  It  ivere  an  eafy  leap, 

Tu  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon  ;]  Though  I  am 
very  far  from  condemning  this  fpeech  with  Gildon  and  Theobald,  as 
abfolute  madnefs,  yet  I  cannot  find  in  it  that  profundity  of  refledtion  and 
beauiy  of  aliegory  which  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to  difplay. 
This  fally  of  Hotfpur  may  be,  I  think,  feberly  and  rationally  vindi- 
cated, as  the  violent  eruption  of  a  mind  inflated  with  ambition  and  fired 
with  refentment  5  as  the  boafted  clamour  of  a  man  able  to  do  much, 
and  eager  to  do  more  j  as  the  hafty  motion  of  turbulent  defire  ;  as  the 
dark.  exprcfl"ion  of  indetermined  thoughts.  The  paflage  from  Euripides 
is  furely  not  allegorical,  yet  it  is  produced,  and  properly,  as  parallel. 

Johnson. 

I  have  not  preferved  Dr.  Warburton's  note,  becaufe  it  appears  to  me, 
like  many  others  of  that  commentator,  to  extort  a  meaning  from  thefe 
words  that  probably  Shakfpeare  was  wholly  unconfcious  of.  The  paf- 
fage  from  Euripides,  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Eteocles,  is 
this :  "  I  will  not,  madam,  difguife  my  thoughts  j  I  would  fcale 
heaven,  I  would  defcend  to  the  very  entrails  of  the  earth,  if  fo  be  that 
by  that  price  I  could  obtain  a  kingdomt"  Malons. 
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Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
^nd  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks  ; 
So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear. 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowfhip  ^  ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here  *, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  (hould  attend.— 
Good  coufm,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot,  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Thofe  fame  noble  Scots, 
That  are  your  prifoners^, — 

Hot.  I'll  keep  them  all ; 
By  heaven,  he  fliall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them  : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  fave  his  foul,  he  fliall  not: 

In  the  Knight  of  the  burning  Ftjile,  B.  and  Fletcher  have  put  this 
fpeech  into  the  mouth  of  Ralph  the  apprentice,  who,  Jike  Bottom, 
appears  to  have  been  fond  of  adting  parts  to  tear  a  cat  in,  I  fuppofe  a 
ridicule  on  Hotfpur  was  defigned.  Steevens, 

3  But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fello'wjhip  /]  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes  ouif 
author  was  thinking  of  a  coat  faced  with  fomewhat  more  fplendid  than 
itfelfj  and  that  fellowfhip  means  partnerfliip  half- adorned',' 
partnerlhip  which  yet  wants  half  the  fliew  of  dignities  and  honours.'* 

I  doubt  whether  the  allufionwas  to  drefs.  Half-fac'^d  feems  to  have 
meant  paltry.  The  expreffion,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
temptuous one,  I  believe,  had  its  rife  from  the  meaner  denominations 
of  coin,  on  which,  formerly,  only  -SLprofileoi  the  reigning  prince  was 
exhibited  i  whereas  on  the  more  valuable  pieces  a  full  face  y^zi  ve^xz- 
fented.    So,  in  K.  John  : 

"  With  that  half  facehtvjould  have  all  my  land,— 
A  halffac''d  groat ^  five  hundred  pound  a  year  !" 

But  then,  it  will  be  faid,  "  what  becomes  of felloivfhipf  Where  is  the 
fellowfhip  in  a  fingleiz.zt  in  profile  ?  The  allufion  muft  be  to  the  coins 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  where  two  faces  were  in  part  exhibited." — This 
fquaring  of  our  author's  comparifons,  and  making  them  correfpond  pre- 
cifely  on  every  fide,  is  in  my  apprehenfion  the  fource  of  endlefs  mif^akes. 
See  p.  147,  n.  5.  Felloiofhip  relates  to  Hotfpur's  corrival"  and 
himfelf,  and  I  think  to  nothing  more. 

I  findtheepithethereappliedtoit,  in  'iiz^ht'sApologie  ofPicrceFenmkffe, 
J593:  *' — with  ail  other  odd  ends  of  your /t<j//'-y(3fec^Englifh."  Malone, 

4  — a  luorld  of  figures  here^^  Figure  is  here  ufed  equivocally.  As 
It  is  applied  to  Hotfpur's  fpeech  it  is  a  rhetorical  mode  j  as  oppofed  to 
form,  it  means  appearance  or  fhape.  Johnson. 

Figures  (fays  Mr.  Edwards)  mean  fhapes  created  by  Hotfpur's  ima- 
gination 5  but  not  the  form  of  what  he  fhould  attend,  viz.  of  what  his 
Vincle  had  to  propofe."  Malonb. 
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I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  flart  away. 
And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpofes.— 
Thofe  prifoners  you  ihall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat : — 
He  faid,  he  would  not  ranfom  Mortimer  ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer  ; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep. 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla — Mortimer  : 
Nay,  I'll  have  a  ftarling  fliall  be  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  Hill  in  motion. 

JVor.  Hear  ye,  coufin  ;  a  word. 

Hot.  All  ftudies  here  I  folemnly  defy  5, 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke  : 
And  that  fame  fword-and-buckler  prince  of  Wales  ^, 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  fome  mifchance, 
I'd  have  him  poifon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale  ^. 

Wor.  Farewell,  kinfman  !  I  v/ill  talk  to  you. 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wafp-tongue  and  impatient  fool 


^  And  that  fame  fword^avd-buckler  prince  of  fVales,!^  A  royfter  or 
turbulent  fellow,  that  fought  in  taverns,  or  raifed  diforders  in  the 
ftreets,  was  called  a  Swafli-buckler.  In  this  fenfe  Jword-and-buckler 
is  here  u fed.  Johnson. 

7  —poijond  iv'ttb  a  pot  of  ale,'\  Dr.  Grey  fuppofes  this  to  be  faid  in 
allufion  to  Caxton's  Account  of  King  Johns  Death,  (fee  Caxton's 
FruBus  Temporum,  1515)  fol.  62.)  but  I  rather  think  it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  low  company  (drinkers  of  ale)  with  whom  the  prince  fpent 
fo  much  of  his  time  in  the  meaneft  taverns.  Steevens. 

*  fVhyy  IV  hat  a  'waff)-tongue  and  impatient  fool'\  The  quarto,  1598, 
reads— wafp-/?««^  5  and  furely  it  affords  a  more  obvious  meaning  than 
the  folio,  which  reads — zvafp-tongMcd.  That  Shakfpeare  knew  the 
fting  of  a  wafp  was  not  fituated  in  its  mouth  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  paflage  in  the  fVinter^s  Tale^  Aft.  I.  fc.  ii :  " — is  goads, 
thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  ivafps.'''  Steevens. 

The  firft  quarto  copies  of  feveral  of  thefe  plays  are  in  many  re- 
fpedtsmuch  preferable  to  the  folio,  and  in  general  I  have  paid  the  utmoft 
attention  to  them.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  however,  I  think  the 
tranfcrlber's  ear  deceived  him,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  that  of  the 


5—7  folemnly 
was  to  refufe.  Si 


fecond 
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Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ? 

fecond  quarto,  1599>  Vfcifp-torgue,  which  I  have  adopted,  not  on  the 
authority  of  that  copy,  (for  it  has  none,)  but  becaufe  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  the  word  ufed  by  the  author.  The  folio  was  apparently  printed 
from  a  later  quarto  j  and  the  editor  from  ignorance  of  our  author*! 
phrafeology  changed  WtiCp-tongue  to  vrafp-tot7gucd.  There  are  other 
inftances  of  the  fame  unwarrantable  alterations  even  in  that  valuable 
copy  of  our  author's  plays.  The  change,  I  fay,  was  made  from  igno- 
rance of  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology  ;  for  in  K.  Richard  III.  we  have— • 
his  vfwoOT-tooth,  not  -venom'' d- tooth his  w/Vow-dolour,  not  widoiu^d' 
dolour  ;  and  in  another  play, — parted  with  /«^ar-breath,  not  fugard" 
breath  j  and  many  more  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  found, 

Shakfpcare  certainly  knew,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  that  the 
fling  of  a  wafp  lay  in  his  tail,  nor  is  there  in  my  apprehenfion  an/ 
thing  couched  under  the  epithet  ivafp-tonguey  inconfiftent  with  that 
knov.'ledge.  It  means  only,  having  a  tongue  as  peevifli  and  mifchiev- 
ous  (if  fuch  terms  may  be  applied  to  that  inftrument  of  the  mind)  as  a 
wafp.    Thus,  in^i^cu        /7,  is  ufed  without  any  particular 

reference  to  any  adlion  of  a  wafp,  but  merely  as  fynonymous  to  peevijb 
•r  fretful : 

By  the  ftern  brow  and  ivajpip?  aftlon 
**  Which  fhe  did  ufe  as  fiie  was  writing  of  it, 
**  It  bears  an  angry  tenour." 

In  the  Tempefiy  w  len  Iris  fpeaking  of  Venus,  fays, 
*'  Wzx  v4-d.{^\L*-headcd  fon  has  broke  his  arrows,'* 
the  meaning  is  perfeftly  clear  5  yet  the  objedlion  that  Shakfpcare  knevr 
the  fting  of  a  w  afp  was  in  his  tail,  not  in  his  heady  might,  I  conceive, 
be  made  with  equal  force,  there,  as  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

Though  this  note  has  run  out  to  an  unreafonable  length,  I  muft  add 
a  paffage  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrenv^  which,  while  it  fhews  that  our 
author  knew  the  fting  of  a  wafp  was  really  fituated  in  its  tad,  proves 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  thought  it  might  with  propriety  be  applied 
metaphorically  to  the  tongue  : 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  ivafp  5  i'faith  you  are  too  angry, 

Catb.  If  I  be  wafpifh,  beft  beware  my  fting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then  to  pluck  it  out. 

Cath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wafp  does  wear  his  Jllng  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Cath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whofe  tongue  ? 

Catb.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails,  &c. 

This  paft'age  appears  to  me  fully  to  juftify  the  reading  that  I  haTe 
chofen.  Independent  however  of  all  authority,  or  reference  to  other 
I»afr3ge«,  it  is  fupported  by  the  context  here.    A  perfon  ftung  by  a  wafp 

wouW 
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Hot*  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  fcourg'd  with 
rods. 

Nettled,  and  ftung  with  pifmires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — What  do  you  call  the  place  ? 
A  plague  upon't  ! — it  is  in  Glocefterlhire  ; — 
'Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept ; 
His  uncle  York  ; — where  I  firft  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  fmiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenfpurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  caftle. 

Hot.  You  fay  true  : — 
Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy  ^ 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  ! 
Look, — ujhen  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age 
And, — gentle  Harry  Pirry,-— and,  kind  coufln^ — 
O,  the  devil  take  fuch  cozeners*  ! — God  forgive  me! — 
Good  uncle  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again  ; 
We'll  flay  your  leifure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'faith. 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottifh  prifoners. 

•would  not  be  very  likely  to  claim  all  the  talk  to  himfelf,  as  Hotfpur  Is 
defcribed  to  do,  but  rather  in  the  agony  of  pain  to  implore  the  afliftance 
of  thofe  about  him  j  whereas  the  v^dX'^-tongue  fool"  may  well  be  fup- 
pofed  to  break  into  a  woman's  mood,"  and  to  liften  *'  to  no  tongue 
but  his  own." 

Mr.  Mafon  thinks  that  the  words  afterwards  ufed  by  Hotfpur  are  de- 
cifively  in  favour  of  wafp-/?K«^, — '*  Nettled  and  fiung  with  pifmires  }'* 
but  Hotfpur  ufes  that  expreflion  to  mark  the  poignancy  of  his  own  feel' 
jngs ;  Northumberland  ufes  the  term  luafp-tongue  to  denote  the  irritability 
of  his  fon's  temper  and  the  petulance  of  his  language.  Malone. 

9  —  ivhat  a  candy  deal  of  courtefy'^  i.  e.  what  a  deal  of  candy  cour- 
tefy. Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read  candfdy  without 
cecelTity.    See  the  laft  note.  Malone. 

J  — ^infant  fortune  came  to  age,'—'^  Alluding  to  what  pafled  in  King 
Richard^  II.  Adl  II.  fc.iii.  Johnson. 

*  —  the  devil  take  fuch  cozeners  ! — ]  So,  in  Two  Tragedies  in  Onej  Sec, 
l6oi  : 

Come  pretty  coufin^  fozrne^  by  grim  death." 
'  Again,  in  The  Doivnfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  l6oi  : 
"  To  fee  my  coufn  ccxend  in  this  fort."  Steeyens. 

Deliver 
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Deliver  them  up  without  their  ranfom  ftraight. 

And  make  the  Douglas' fon  your  only  mean 

For  powers  in  Scotland  ;  which, — for  divers  reafons. 

Which  I  fhall  fend  you  written,— be  affur'd. 

Will  eafily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord,—  North. 

Your  fon  in  Scotland  being  thus  employM,— 

Shall  fecretly  into  the  bofom  creep 

Of  that  fame  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd. 

The  archbifhop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is'tnot? 

Wor.  True  ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Brillol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  fpeak  not  this  in  eftimation 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  fet  down  ; 
And  only  ftays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occafion  that  fhall  bring  it  on. 

Hot,  I  fmellit  ;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North.  Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou  ftill  let'ftflip*. 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choofe  but  be  a  noble  plot * 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York,— . 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  r 

Wor.  And  fo  they  lhall. 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aimM. 

Wor.  And  'tis  no  little  reafon  bids  us  fpeed. 
To  fave  our  heads  by  railing  of  a  head  ^ ; 
For,  bear  ourfelves  as  even  as  we  can,  ' 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt  *  ; 
And  think  we  think  ourfelves  unfatisfied. 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  fee  already,  how  he  doth  begin 

3  /  jpeak  not  this  in  efiimat'ion,']  EJlmation  for  conjefture. 

Warburton. 

♦  <^ let''Ji fii(>.']  To  let  Jlipy  is  to  loofe  the  greyhound.  Johnson. 

5  —  by  raiftng  of  a  head  :]  A  head  is  a  body  of  forces.  Johnson. 

^  T^he  king  luill always  &c.]  This  is  a  natural  defcription  of  the  ftate 
of  mind  between  thofe  that  have  conferred,  and  thofe  that  have  received 
obligations  too  great  to  be  fatisfied. 

That  this  would  be  the  event  of  Northumberland's  difloyalty  was 
predifted  by  king  Richard  in  the  former  play.  Johnson. 

Vol.  V.  h  To 
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To  make  us  ftrangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot,  He  does,  he  does ;  we'll  be  revengM  on  hiiif^ 
War.  Coufin  ^,  farewel  — No  further  go  in  this. 
Than  I  by  letters  lliall  direA  your  courfe. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  fuddenly,) 
I'll  Ileal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer  j 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at  once, 
(As  I  will  fafliion  it,)  fhall  happily  meet. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  ftrong  arms. 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewel,  good  brother :  We  fhall  thrive,  Itruft* 
Hot.  Uncle,  adieu : — O,  let  the  hours  be  fliort. 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  fport ! 

[^Exeunt, 


A  c  T   II.     s  c  E  N  E  I. 

Rochefter.    An  Inn-yard, 
Entir  a  Carrier,  woith  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 

i.Car.  Heigh  ho!  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll 
be  hang'd :  Charles'  wain  *  is  over  the  new  chimney, 
and  yet  our  horfe  not  pack'd.    What,  oftler  ! 

O^.  [nvithin.'\  Anon,  anon. 

I.  Car,  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  faddle  ^,  put  a 
few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  rung  in  the  wi- 
thers out  of  all  cefs  *. 

Enter 

7  Coufm, — ]  This  was  a  common  addrefs  in  our  author's  time  to 
nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren.  See  Holinflied's Ci)ro«/f/e,  paflim, 
Hotfpur  vvasWorcefter's  nephew.    Ma  lone. 

i>  —  Charles'  ivain'l  Charles's  wain,  fays  an  anonymous  authour^ 
*'  is  the  vulgar  appellation  given  to  the  conltellacion  called  the  bear.  It 
is  a  corruption  of  the  C/jcr/fi  or  Churls  wain,  Sax.  Ceoji4ja  countryman." 
The  fame  etymology  had  before  been  noticed  (as  Mr.  Reed  obferves) 
in  Thorelby's  Lif^ii,  p.  268.  Malone. 

9  —  Cut's  jaddiey']  Cut  is  the  name  of  a  horfe  in  the  TVitches  ofLari' 
cajh'ire,  1634,  and  1  fuppofe  was  a  common  one.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  43,  n.  i.  Malone. 
—'Out  of  all  cef',']  i.e.  out  of  all  meafure :  the  phrafe  being  taken 
from  icefs,  tax,  or  fubfidy  j  which  being  by  regular  and  moderate 
rates,  when  any  thing  was  exorbitant,  or  out  of  mcafure,  it  was  faii 
TO  be  out  of  all  cefs,  Warburton. 
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Enter  another  Carrier. 

2.  Car.  Peafe  and  beans  are  as  dank  *  here  as  a  dog, 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots  ^ : 
this  houfe  is  turn'd  upfide  down,  fince  Robin  oftler  dy'd. 

1.  Car,  Poor  fellow!  never  joy'd  fince  the  price  of 
oats  rofe  ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2.  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  moft  villainous  houfe  in  all 
London  road  for  fleas  :  I  am  flung  like  a  tench  ^. 

I .  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mafs,  there  is  ne'er  a 
king  in  Chriftendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I  have  been 
fince  the  firll  cock. 

2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden,  and 
then  we  leak  in  your  chimney ;  and  your  chamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach  5. 

I  Car, 

^  ^  as  dank']  I.  e.  wet,  rotten.  Pope. 
3  —  hots ;]  are  worms  in  the  ftomach  of  a  horfe.  Johnson. 
A  bots  light  upon  youy  is  an  imprecation  frequently  repeated  in  the 
anonymous  play  oi  K.  Henry  V,  as  well  as  in  many  other  old  pieces. 

Steevens. 

*  I  am  Jtung  like  a  ttnch.]  Why  like  a  tench?  I  know  not,  unlefs 
the  fimilitude  confifts  in  the  fpots  of  the  tench,  and  thofe  made  by  the 
bite  of  vermin.  Malone. 

5  ^  breeds  Jl&as,  like  a  loach.]  The  loach  is  a  very  fmail  fifli,  but 
fo  exceedingly  prolifick  that  it  is  feldom  found  without  fpawn  in  itj 
and  it  was  formerly  a  pradlice  of  the  young  gallants  to  fwallow  loaches 
in  wine,  becaufe  they  were  confidered  as  invigorating,  and  as  apt  to 
communicate  their  prolifick  quality.  The  carrier  therefore  means  to 
fay  that  *'  your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  as  faft  as  a  loach"  breeds,  not 
jfleas,  but  loaches. 

In  As  you  like  it,  Jaques  fays  that  he  ^'  can  fuck  melancholy  out  of  a 
fong,  as  a  weafel  fucks  eggs  but  he  does  not  mean  that  a  weafel  fucks 
eggs  out  of  a  fong."— And  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  where  Neftor  fay» 
thatTherfites  Is 

A  flave  whofe  gall  coins  flanders  like  a  mint," 
he  means,  that  his  gall  coined  flanders  as  fafl  as  a  mint  coins  money* 

Mason. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Mafon  in  his  explanation  of  this  paflage, 
and,  before  I  had  feen  his  Comments,  had  in  the  fame  manner  in- 
terpreted a  paflage  in  As  you  like  it.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  i68,  n.  2.  One 
principal  fource  of  errour  in  the  interpretation  of  many  paflages  in  our 
author's  plays  has  been  the  fuppoflng  that  hisflmiles  were  intended  to 
correfpond  exadlly  on  both  fides. 

The  author,  however,  of  Remarks  &c.  on  the  text  and  notes  of  the 

L  z       .  laji 
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1 .  Car.  What,  oftler  !  come  away,  and  be  hangM,- 
come  away. 

2.  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razes  of 
ginger  ^,  to  be  deliver'd  as  far  as  Charing-crofs. 

I .  Car.  'Odfbody  1  the  turkies  in  my  pannier  are  quite 
ilarved^. — What,  oftler  ! — A  plague  on  thee  I  haft  thou 
never  an  eye  in  thy  head  r  canft  not  hear  ?  An  'twere  not 
as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  of  thee,  I  am 
a  very  villain. — Come,  and  be  hang'd : — Haft  no  faith 
hi  thee  ? 

Enter  Gads-hill*. 
Gatis.  Good  morrow,  carriers.    What's  o'clock  ? 
I.  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock 9. 

Jajl  edition  of  Shakfpearey  very  gravely  a(Tures  Mr.  Steevens,  "  that  io 
the  courfe  of  his  extenfive  refearches  he  may  one  day  find  that  a  loach 
cilh tx  has  ox  iv as  formerly  Juppofedto  have,  when  dead,  the  quality  of 
producing  fleas  in  abundance  !  !"  Malone. 

*  —  and  two  rdzes  of  ginger j']  A  race  of  ginger  fignlfies  no  more 
t'lan  a  fingle  root  of  it  5  but  a  raze  is  the  Indian  term  f»r  a  lale  of  it. 

Theobald. 

'—and  tivo  razes  of  ginger,]  So,  in  the  old  anonymous  play  of 
"Henry  V ;  — he  hath  taken  the  great  raze  of  ginger,  that  bouncing 
Befs,  &c.  was  to  have  had."  ^  dainty  race  of  ginger  is  mentioned  in 
Ben  Jonfon's  mafque  of  the  Gipjies  Met  amor pbojed.  Steevens. 

Dr.  Grew  fpeaks,  in  the  PbilofopbicalTrarfaBions,  of  a  fngle  root  of 
ginger  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  as  uncommonly  large.  I  doubt  there- 
fore concerning  the  truth  of  Mr.  Warner's  afi'ertion,  (in  fupport  of  which 
he  quotes  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Introdudlion  to  his  Hiji.  of  Jamaica^  that 
<*  a  fmgle  root  or  race  of  ginger,  were  it  brought  home  entire,  as  it  might 
formerly  have  been,  and  not  in  fmall  pieces,  as  atprefent,  would  have 
been  fufiicient  to  load  a  pack-horfe."  Theobald's  explanation  feems 
equally  difputable.  Malone. 

7  — rie  turkies  fn  my  pannier  are  quite  jiarved.'\  Here  is  a  flight 
anachronifm.  Turkies  were  not  brought  into  England  till  the  time  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  Malone. 

— Gads-bill.^  This  thief  receives  his  title  from  a  place  on  the 
Kentifh  road,  where  many  robberies  have  been  committed.  -  So,  in  the 
anonymous  play  of  the  Famous  ViEiories  of  Henry  V :  »<  And  I  know  thee 
for  a  taking  fellow  upon  Gads-blll\x\  Kent."  In  the  year  1558  a  ballad 
entitled  '<  The  Robery  at  GaJs-hill,"  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers*  company.  Steevens, 

9  /  think  it  be  two  o\lQck.']  i'he  carrier,  who  fufpefted  Gads-hill, 
ftrives  to  mifiead  him  as  to  the  hour  j  becaufe  the  firlt  obfervation  made 
iathisfcene  is,  thai  it  was/oar  6  clock.  Stexvens. 

Gads, 
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<2ads.  I  pr*ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  fee  my  geld- 
ing in  the  liable. 

1 .  Car.  Nay,  foft,  I  pray  ye ;  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  i'faith. 

Gaiis.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2.  Car.  Ay,  when,  canll  tell  ?---Lend  me  thy  lantern, 
quoth-a  ? — marry,  I'll  fee  thee  hang'd  firft. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to  com» 
to  London  ? 

2.  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I  war- 
rant thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll  call  up  the 
gentlemen  ;  they  will  along  with  company,  for  they  have 
great  charge.  \_Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho  1  chamberlain  ! 

Cham.  [w/Vi'/w.]  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purfe*. 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as— at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain :  for  thou  varieft  no  more  from  picking  of 
purfes,  than  giving  diredlion  doth  from  labouring  ;  thou 
lay'fl  the  plot  how  *. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 
Cham.  Good  morrow,    mafter  Gads-hill.     It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yefternight:  There's  a  franklin* 

*  At  handy  quoth  pick-purfe.'j  This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion  often 
ufed  by  Green,  Na(he,  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  in  whofe  works 
the  cant  of  low  converfation  is  preferved.  Steevens. 

This  proverbial  faying  probably  arofe  from  the  pick-purfe  always  feifing 
upon  the  prey  nearefttohim:  his  maxim  being  that  of  Pope's  man 
of  gallantry, — "  The  thing  at  band \s  of  ail  things  the  beft."  M  alone. 

*  That^s  even  as  fair  as— at  handy  quoth  chamberlain  :  &c.J  So, 
In  the  L  ife  and  Death  of  Gamaliel  Ratftyy  1605  :  "—he  dealt  with  the 
thamberlaine  oi  xht  houfc  to  learn  which  way  they  rode  in  the  morning, 
which  the  chamberlaine  performed  accordingly,  and  that  with  great  care 
and  diligence,  for  he  knevj  he  fhould  partake  of  their  fortunes,  if  he 
fped."  Steevens. 

^  —  franklin — ]  is  a  little  gentleman.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  has  faid  more  accurately,  in  a  note  on  Cymlellney  that 
^  fxznVWn  IS    freeholder.  Malone. 

«  Fortefcue,"  fays  the  editor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  Vol.  IV". 
p.  a02,  "  (de  L.  L.  Ang.  c.  xxix.)  defcribes  afranklain  to  he  pater f ami' 
iias—magnis  ditatus  pofj'ejftonibus.  He  is  claO'ed  'cvith  (but  after)  tl^ 
miles  and  armiger,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  lihere  tenences  and  'va/effi, 
though,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  the  only  diftindion  between  him  and  «/ther 
freeholders  conftftedin  the  largenefs  of  his  eftate."  Reed* 

L  3  in 
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in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks 
with  him  in  gold  :  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  com- 
pany, laft  night  at  fupper  ;  a  kind  of  auditor  ;  one  that 
hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what.  They 
are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter  ^  :  They 
will  away  prefently. 

Gaas.  Sirrah,  if  - they  meet  not  with  faint  Nicholas' 
clerks     I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

Ckam,  No,  I'll  none  of  it:  Ipry'thee,  keep  that  for 
the  hangman  ;  for,  I  know,  thou  worlhip'ft  faint  Nicho- 
las as  truly  as  a  man  of  fallhood  may. 

Gads.  What  talk'ft  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ?  if  I 
hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows :  for,  if  I  hang,  old 
fir  John  hangs  with  me  ;  and,  thou  know'ft,  he's  no 
llarveling.  Tut  1  there  are  other  Tiojans  '  that  thou 
dream'ft  not  of,  the  which,  for  fport  fake,  are  content 
to  do  the  profelTion  fome  grace  ;  that  would,  if  matters 
fhould  be  look'd  into,  for  their  own  credit  fake,  make  all 
whole.    I  am  join'd  with  no  foot  land-rakers*^,  no  long- 

3  — and  call  for  eggs  and  burter  :'\  It  appears  from  the  Houjeboid 
Book  of  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  butter  d  eggs  was  the 
ufual  breaicfail  of  my  lord  and  lady,  during  the  feafon  of  Lent.  Steev. 

4  — faint  Nicholas''  clerks^ — ]  St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  faint  of 
fcholars  J  and  Nicholas,  or  Old  Nick,  is  a  cant  name  for  the  devil. 
Hence  he  equivocally  calls  robbers,  St.  Nicholas''  clerks.  Warburton. 

So  in  Rowley's  Match  at  M:dnigkty  1633  :  "  I  think  yonder  come 
prancing  down  the  hills  from  Kingfton,  a  couple  of  Saint  Nicholas's 
tlerks.^''  Again  in  the  Hollander,  a  comedy  by  Glapthornc,  1640  **  to 
wit,  dicer's  books,  and  St.  Nicholas''s  clerks  "  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  153,  n.  8.  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
this  exprelfion  as  applied  to  fcholars.  Mr;  "Whalley  thinks  it  took  its 
rife  from  the  parifli  clerks  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  into  a  fra- 
ternity or  guild,  with  St.  Nicholas  for  theirpatron.  Dr.  W's  account  of 
the  application  of  the  term  to  robbers,  is  undoubted'y  juft.  Mai.one. 

5— .other  Trojans]  So,  in  Lo've's  Labours  Loji  :  "  Heftor  was 
but  a  T/c/iJH  in  refpe^l  of  this,"  Trojan  in.  both  thefe  inftances  had  a 
cant  fignification,  and  perhaps  was  only  a  more  credi cable  term  for  a 
tb'ief.  So  again,  in  Lote's  Labcur^s  Lcji  :  *«  — unlefs  you  play  the 
boneft  Trojan,  the  poor  wench  is  caft  away."  Steevens. 

^  lamj'j'indiv'ithnofootland-rahersy  &c.]  That  is,  with  no  padders, 
no  wanderers  on  foot.  No  lorg-fiaff,  fix-penny  ftrikers, — no  fellows 
that  infeft  the  road  with  long  ftaffs  and  knock  men  down  for  fix-pence. 
None  of  tbefe  mad,  mvjlachio,  purple-hued  malt-ivorms,—nonc  of  thofe 
whofe  faces  are  red  with  drinking  ale.  Johnson. 

ftalF, 
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ftaff,  fix-penny  ftrikers  ^  ;  none  of  thefe  mad,  muftachio, 
purple-hued  malt-worms  ^ :  but  with  nobility,  and  tran- 
quillity ;  burgomailers,  and  great  oneyers  ^  ;  fuch  as  can 

hold 

7  — ^x-/'f«rty  ftrikers  5]  A  Jinker  had  fome  cant  fignlfication  with 
which  at  prefent  we  are  not  exadlly  acquainted.  It  is  ufed  in  feveral  of 
the  old  plays.  So  in  an  old  Mf.  play  entitled  A fecend Maiden's  Tragedy  : 

——one  that  robs  the  mind, 
*•  Twenty  times  worfe  than  any  highvvay-/?r/;iffr.'*  Steevens, 
In  Greene's  j4rt  of  Ceneycatching,  1592,  under  the  table  of  Cant 
ExpreJ/ions  ufed  by  Thieves,  "  the  cutting  a  pocket  or  picking  a  purfe,'* 
is  called Jiriking.  Collins. 

See  alfo  the  London  Prodigal,  1605  :  "  Nay,  now  I  have  had  fuch  a 
fortunate  begmning,  I'll  not  leta  Jixpenny -purfe  ckai^e  mc^'  Malone. 

8  —  malt-ivorms  :]  This  cant  term  for  a  tippler  I  find  in  The  life  and 

of  Jack  Strawe,  1593,  and  in  Gammer  Gurton''s  Needle.  Steev. 

9  —  burgomafiers,  and  great  oneyers  jj  The  reading  which  I  have 
fubftituted  \moneyers'\  I  owe  to  the  friendihip  of  the  ingenious  Nicholas 
Hardinge  Efq.  A  moneyer  is  an  officer  of  the  mint,  who  makes  coin, 
and  delivers  out  the  king's  money.  Money ers  are  alfo  taken  for  bank- 
ers, or  thofe  that  make  it  their  trade  to  turn  and  return  money.  Ei- 
ther of  thefe  acceptations  will  admirably  fquare  with  our  author's  con- 
text. Theobald. 

This  is  a  very  acute  and  judicious  attempt  at  emendation,  and  is  not 
undefervedly  adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads 
great  oivners,  not  without  equal  or  greater  likelihood  of  truth.  I  know 
not  however  whether  any  change  is  neceflary :  Gads-hill  tells  the 
Chamberlain  that  he  is  joined  with  no  mean  wretches,  but  ivitb  bur., 
gomafters  and  great  ones,  or,  as  he  terms  them  in  merriment  by  a  cant 
termination,  great  oneyers,  or  great  one-eers,  as  we  fay,  privateer,  auc-- 
ttoneer,  circuiteer.   This  is,  I  fancy,  the  whole  of  the  matter.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — onyers,  that  is,  publick  accountants  ;  men 
poflefTed  of  large  fums  of  money  belonging  to  the  ftate.  —  It  is  the  courfe 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when  the  flierift' makes  up  his  accounts  for 
iflues,  amerciaments,  and  mcfne  profits,  to  fet  upon  his  head  0,  ni, 
vrhich  denotes  oneratur,  nift  habeat  fuficientem  exon-erationem  :  he  there- 
upon becomes  the  king's  debtor,  and  the  parties  peravaile  (as  they  are 
termed  in  law)  for  whom  he  anfwers,  become  his  debtors,  and  are  dif- 
charged  as  with  refpedl  to  the  king.  I 

To  fettle  accounts  in  this  manner,  is  ftill  called  in  the  ^Exchequer,  to 
•ny,  and  from  hence  Shakfpeare  perhaps  formed  the  word  onyers, 
—The  Chamberlain  had  a  little  before  mentioned,  among  the  travel- 
lers whom  he  thought  worth  plundering,  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer, 
*<  a  kind  auditor,  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God 
knows  what."  This  emendation  may  derive  fome  fupport  from  what 
Gads-hiH  fays  in  the  next  fcene :    *<  There's  money  of  the  king's 

|i-  4  comjng 
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hold  in  ;  fuch  as  will  ftrike  fooner  than  fpeak,  and  fpeak 
fooner  than  drink,  and  drink  fooner  than  pray  '  :  And  yet 
I  lie  ;  for  they  pray  continually  to  their  faint,  the  com- 
monwealth ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her; 
for  theyjride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What,  the  common-wealth  their  boots  \  will 
Ihe  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads,  She  will,  Ihe  will ;  juftice  hath  liquor'd  her  *. 

coming  down  the  hill  j  'tis  going  to  the  king's  Exchequer."  The  firft 
quarto  has— «neyr;i,  which  the  Tecond  and  all  the  fubfeouent  copies 
made  cneyers,  '1  he  original  reading  gives  great  probability  to  Hanmer's 
conjefture,  Malone. 

*  — fucbas  ivill  ftnke  fooner  than  fpeak  \  and  fpeak  fooner  than  drink; 
and  drink  fooner  than  pray  ;]  According  to  the  fpecimen  given  us  in 
this  play,  of  this  diflblute  gang,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  they  ivere 
iefs  ready  to  drink  than  fpeak.  Befides,  it  is  plain,  a  natural  gradation 
was  here  intended  to  be  given  of  their  aftions,  relative  to  one  another. 
But  what  has  fpeak'mg,  drinking.,  and  praying  to  do  with  one  another? 
We  fhould  certainly  read  think  in  both  places  inftead  of  drink  j  and  then 
"we  have  a  very  regular  and  humourous  climax.  They  will  flrike  fooner 
than  fpeak  j  and  fpeak  fooner  than  think  5  and  think  fooner  than  pray% 
By  which  laft  words  is  meant,  that,  *'  though  perhaps  they  may  now 
andthenreflefton  their  crimes,  they  will  never  repent  of  them."  Warb. 

Such  as  can  hold  in,  may  mean,  fuch  as  can  curb  old'fatber  antic  the 
law,  or  {uch  S.S  zvill  not  blab.  Steevens. 

I  think  a  gradation  was  intended,  as  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes.  To 
hold  in,  I  believe  meant  to  **  keep  their  fellows'  counfel  and  their  own  j" 
not  to  difcover  their  rogueries  by  talking  about  them.  So  in  Tivelftb 
I^ight :  "  — that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep 
in."  Gads-hill  therefore,  I  fuppofe,  means  to  fay,  that  he  keeps  com- 
pany with  fteady  robbers  j  fuch  as  will  not  impeach  their  comrades,  or 
make  any  difcovery  by  talking  of  what  they  have  done  }  men  that  will 
ftrike  the  traveller  fooner  than  talk  to  him  5  that  yet  would  fooner 
fpeak  to  him  than  drink,  which  might  intoxicate  them,  and  put  them 
oft' their  guard  J  and,  notwithftandine,  would  prefer  drinking,  however 
dangerous,  to  prayer,  which  is  the  laft  thing  they  would  think  of.— .The 
•words  however  will  admit  a  diftc:rent  interpretation.  We  have  often 
In  thefe  plays,  it  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink."  Perhaps  there- 
fore the  meaning  may  be,  Men  who  will  knock  the  traveller  down  fooner 
than  fpeak  to  him  ;  i.vho  yet  will  fpeak  to  him  and  bid  him  lland,  fooner 
than  drink  i  (to  which  they  are  fufficiently  well  inclined  })  and  laftly, 
■who  will  drink  fooner  than  pray.  Here  indeed  the  climax  is  not  regular. 
But  perhaps  our  author  did  not  intend  it  fliould  bepreferved.  Malone. 

*  She  iviJ,  foe  ivill ;  jufiice  kath  liquo>  ''d  hfr."]  A  fatire  on  chicane 
In  courts  of  jultice  ;  which  fupports  ill  men  in  their  violations  of  the 
law,  under  the  \try  cover  of  it.    W a  r  b  u  r  t  0  n  , 

We 
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We  fteal  as  in  a  caftle  3,  cock-fure  ;  we  have  the  receipt 
of  fcrn-reedS  we  walk  invifible. 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith ;  I  think,  you  are  more  be- 
holding to  the  night,  than  to  fern-feed,  for  your  walking 
invifible. 

Gacis.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  lhalt  have  a  lhare  in 
our  purchafe^  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham,  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  falfe  thief.. 

Gads.  Go  to  ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men  ^. — 
Bid  the  oilier  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  Hable.  Fare- 
wel,  you  muddy  knave.  [Exeunt. 

3  ^  as  in  a  caftlc,']  This  was  once  a  proverbial  phrafe.  So,  in  the 
Little  French  Lawyer  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

<<  That  noble  courage  we  have  feen,  and  we 
"  Shall  fight  as  in  a  cajVe:' 
Perhaps  Shakfpcare  means,  we  fteal  with  as  much  fecurity  as  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  caJlieSi  who  had  thofe  ftrong  holds  to  fly  to  for  pro- 
tedlion  and  defence  againlt  the  laws.    So,  in  King  Henry  FI.  Adl.  Ill, 
P.  J.  fc.  i: 

Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  cajlle  keeps, 
And  ufeth  it  to  patronage  his  r/jf/>."  Steevens. 
4-  —  we  have  the  receipt  of  fern-feed^']  Fern  is  one  of  thofe  plants 
which  have  their  leed  on  the  back  of  the  leaffo  fmall  as  to  efcape  the 
fight.    Thofe  who  perceived  that  fern  was  propagated  by  femination, 
and  yet  could  never  fee  the  feed,  were  much  at  a  lofs  for  a  folution 
of  the  difficulty;  and  as  wonder  always  endeavours  to  augment  itfelf, 
they  afcribed  to  yVrK-/eei^  many  ftrange  properties,  fome.of  which  the 
xuftick  virgins  have  not  yet  forgotten  or  exploded.  Johnson. 
So  in  B.  Jonfon's  New  Inn  : 

No  medecine,  fir,  to  go  invifible, 
Noyer/;-/"fei  in  my  pocket."  Steevens. 

5  —  in  our  purcbafey]  Purchafewa.s  anciently  the  cant  term  for  ftolen 
goods.  So,  in  Henry  l^.  Adl  III  :  They  will  fteal  any  thing,  and 
call  It  pur  chafe.''^    So,  Chaucer  : 

"  And  robbery  is  holde /jwrf^tf/c."  Steevens. 

6  Homo  is  a  common  name  &c.]  C  ads-hill  had  promifed  as  he  was  a 
true  man  ;  the  Chamberlain  wills  him  to  promife  rather  as  ^falfe^hief ; 
to  which  Gads-hill  anfwers,  that  though  he  might  have  reafon  to  change 
the  word  ?rae,  he  might  have  fpared  wan,  (or  homo  \s  a  name  common 
to  all  men,  and  among  others  to  thieves,  Johnson. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Accidence,  and  I  believe  is  not  the  only 
one  from  that  book,  which  therefore  Mr,  Capell  fhquld  have  added  to 
his  Sbakjperiana,    L  -  - 

See  Vol,  II.  p.  254,  ii.  8  3  p,  268,  n.  j  3  and  Vol.  III.  p.  263,  n.  i. 

Malone, 
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SCENE  11. 

The  Road  by  Gads-hill. 

Xntef  Prince  Henry   and  Poins;   Bardolph  and 
P  E  T  o  ,  at  /o?ne  dijiance . 

Poins.  Come,  Ihelter,  flielter;  I  have  remov*d  Fal- 
ftafPs  horfe,  and  he  frets  like  a  gumm'd  velvet^, 
P.  Henry.  Stand  clofe. 

Enter  Falstaff,  ^ 
FaL  Poins!  Poins,  andbehang'd!  Poins! 
P.  Henry.   Peace,  ye   fat-kidney'd  rafcal  j  What  a 
brawling  doll  thou  keep  ? 
FaL  Where's  Poins,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  walk'd  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  I'll  go 
feek  him.  [pretends  to feek  Poins. 

Fal.  I  am  accurft  to  rob  in  that  thiePs  company  :  the 
rafcal  hath  removed  my  horfe,  aud  tfed  him  I  know  not 
where.  Ifl  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  fquire  ^  further 
afoot,  I  fhall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to 
die  a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'fcape  hanging  for  kil- 
ling that  rogue.  I  have  forfworn  his  company  hourly  any 
time  this  two  and  twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitch'd 
with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the  rafcal  have  not  given 
jne  medicines  to  make  me  love  him  I'll  be  hang'd  ;  it 
could  not  be  elfe  ;  I  have  drunk  medicines. — Poins  1— 
Hal! — a  plague  upon  you  both! — Bardolph! — Peto!  — 
I'll  ftarve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  further  An  'twere  not  as 
good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true  man,  and  to  leave 
thefe  rogues,  I  am  the  verieft  varlet  that  ever  chew'd 

7  ^like  a  gummed  'velvet.']  This  allufion  we  often  meet  with  in  the 
old  comedies.  Steevens. 

8  ^four  foot  by  the  fquire]  i.  e.  four  feet  by  a  foot  rule.  Johnson* 
See  Vol.11,  p.  417,  n.  i.  Malone. 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  the  Winter'%  Tale  :  "  —  not  the  worft  of 
the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  thefi^uire.'^  Steevens. 

9  —  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,]  Alluding  to  the  vulgar  notion  of 
love-powder,  Johnson. 

J  ^  rob  a  foot  further    I  will  not  go  a  foot  further  to  rob,    Stee  v. 

with 
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with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground.  Is  three- 
fcore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with  me  ;  and  the  ftony-hearted 
villains  know  it  well  enough :  A  plague  upon't,  when 
thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one  another!  [They  ^hijile."] 
Whew  ! — A  plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horfe, 
you  rogues ;  give  me  my  horfe,  and  be  hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts  !  lie  down  ;  lay  thine  ear 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  Hit  if  thou  canft  hear  the  tread 
of  travellers. 

Fal,  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down?  'Sblood,  I'll  not  bear  mine  own  flelh  fo  far  afoot 
again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer.  What 
a  plague  mean  ye,  to  colt  ^  me  thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  lieft,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art  un- 
colted. 

.  Fal.  Ipr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my  horfe; 
good  king's  fon. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue  1  fliall  I  be  your  oftler  ? 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyfelf  in  thy  own  heir-apparent  gar- 
ters ^  !  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this.  An  I  have  not 
ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  fung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a 
cup  of  fack  be  my  poifon*  :  When  a  jell  is  fo  forward, 
and  afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gads-hiLL. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  againft  my  will. 

a  m^tocoW]  is  to  fool,  to  trick  j  but  the  prince  taking  it  in  another 
fenfe,  oppofes  it  by  uncohy  that  is,  unhorfe.  Johnson. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  ufed  by  Naflie,  in  Have  iv'ith  you  to 
Saffron  Walden,  &c.  1596:  ««His  mafter  fretting  and  chaffing  to  be 
thus  co/fe^  of  bothof  theni.,  &c."  Steevens. 

3  — beir-aj}parent  garters !]  "He  may  hang  himfelf  in  his  own 
garters,''''  is  a  proverb  in  Ray's  CoUedlion.    Steevens.  » 

4  An  I  ba've  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  Jung  to  filthy  tunes,  let 
a  cup  of  jack  be  my  po'tjon  ;]  So  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Shall  have  thy  trefpafs  cited  up  in  rhimes, 

And  fung  by  children  in  fucceeding  times.'* 
Again  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  : 

 faucy  liftors 

«  Will  catch  at  us  like  ftrumpets,  and fcald  rb'mers 
«  us  out  of  tune."  Malon£. 

Poins, 
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Poins.  O,  tis  our  fetter  :  I  know  his  voice. 
Bard,  What  news  ^  ? 

Gads,  Cafe  ye,  cafe  ye  ;  on  with  your  vifors  ;  there's 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill,  'tis  going  to 
the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue ;  'tis  going  to  the  king's  tavern. 

Gads,  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hang'd. 

P,  Hett,  Sirs,  .you  four  fhall  front  them  in  the  narrow 
lane  ;  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  lower :  if  they  'fcape 
from  your  encounter,  then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto,  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  'Zounds  !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  fir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal.  Indeed,  1  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your  grand* 
father ;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P,  Hen.  Weil,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins,  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horfe  Hands  behind  the  hedge  ; 
when  thou  need'ft  him,  there  thou  lhalt  find  him.  Fare- 
wel,  and  ftand  faft. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  ftrike  him,  if  I  fliould  be  hang'd. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  difguifes  ? 

Poins.  Here,  hard  by  ;  Hand  clofe. 

[^jc-f/^r/z/ P.  Hen  R  Y  fiWPoiNs. 

FaU  Now,  my  mafters,  happy  man  be  his  dole^,  fay  ^ 
I ;  every  man  to  his  bufinefs. 

5  Bardolph.  What  neiui? — ]  In  all  the  copies  that  I  have  feen  Point 
is  made  to  fpeak  upon  the  entrance  of  Gads-hill  thus  : 

0,  ''lis  our  fttter  j  /  knew  bis  -voice. — Bardolph,  -what  new:  f  This 
is  abfurd;  he  knows  Gads-hill  to  be  the  fettevy  and  afks  Bardolph  'what 
news.  To  countenance  this  impropriety,  the  latter  editions  have  made 
Gads-hill  and  Bardolph  enter  together,  but  the  old  copies  bring  in 
Gads-hill  alone,  and  vi'e  find  that  Falftaff,  who  knew  their  ftations, 
calls  to  Bai-dolph  among  others  for  his  horfe,  but  not  to  Gads-hill,  who 
>vas  ported  at  a  diftance.    We  fhould  therefore  read  : 

Poins.  0,  'tis  our  fetter,  Sec. 

Bard,  f^hat  neivs  ? 

Gads.  Caje  ye,  Sec,  Johnson. 

6  —  bappy  man  be  bis  dole,'\  See  Vol.  I,  p.  264J  n.  5.  and  Vol.  If, 
p.  262,  n.  8.  Malone. 

The  portion  cf  alms  diftributed  at  Lambeth  palace  gate  is  at  this  day 
ealled  the  </(?/f.    Sir  J.  Hawkins, 

Enter 
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Enter  Travellers. 

l.Trav.  Come,  neighbour;  the  boy  {hall  lead  our 
horfes  down  the  hill :  we'll  walk  afoot  a  while,  and  eafe 
our  legs. 

Thu-ves.  Stand. 

Tra'v,  Jefublefsus! 

Fal.  Strike  ;  down  with  them  ;  cut  the  villains*  throats : 
Ah  1  whorfon  caterpillars !  bacon-fed  knaves !  they  hate 
us  youth:  down  with  them  ;  fleece  them. 

I  ,Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours,  for  ever, 
FaL  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves  ^  ;  Are  ye  undone  ? 
No,  ye  fat  chuffs  ^  ;  I  would,  your  Ilore  were  here  !  On, 
bacons,  on  !  What,  ye  knaves  ?  young  men  muft  live  : 
You  are  grand-jurors,  are  ye  ?  We'll  jure  ye,  i'faith. 

\Exeunt  Falftaff  &c.  driving  the  travellers  out* 

^^-^-/z/fr  Prince  Henry,  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men  ^  :  Now 
could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  to 
London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week  ^,  laughter  for 
a  month,  and  a  good  jeft  for  ever. 

Foins.  Stand  clofe,  1  hear  them  coming. 

Re-enter  Thienjes* 
FaL  Come,  my  mailers,  let  us  lhare,  and  then  to  horfe 
before  day.    An  the  prince  and  Poins  be  not  two  arrant 

7  —  gorbellied—-']  i.  e.  fat  and  corpulent.  See  the  Gloflary  to  Ken- 
net's  Parochial  Antiquities.  This  word  is  ufed  by  Sir  T.  North  in  his 
tranllation  of  Plutarch,  by  Nafh  and  others.  Steetens, 

8  —  _ye/<2f  chuffs;]  This  term  of  contempt  is  always  applied  to  rich 
and  avaricious  people.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  faid  to  be  uncer- 
tain. Perhaps  it  is  a  corruption  of  chough^  a  thievifli  bird  that  colleds 
its  prey  on  the  fea  fhore.  Steevens. 

1  ^ — the  true  men  :]  In  the  old  plays  3itrue  man  is  always  fet  in  op- 
pofition  to  a  thief.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  90,  n.  6.  Malone. 

I  —  argument /era  iveeky — ]  Argument  here  means  the  fubjedt  of 
difcourfe  or  merriment.  So  Pedro  fays  to  Benedick  in  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,  [Vol.  II.  p.  217,]  "Well,  if  ever  thou  doft  fall  from  this 
faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument*^'  Mason. 

5  cowards 
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cowards,   there's  no  equity  ftirring :  there's  no  more 

valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money.  {x^Jbing  out  upon  them. 

Poins.  Villains  ! 

[As  they  are  Jharing,  the  Prince  and  Poins  fet  upon 
them.  FalftafF,  after  a  blonv  or  tnvo,  and  the  refi, 
i'unanvay,  leaguing  their  booty  behind  them. '\ 

P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  eafe.    Now  merrily  to  horfe  : 
The  thieves  are  fcatter'd,  and  poflefs'd  with  fear 
So  flrongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other  ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.    Falftaff  Aveats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  : 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  Ihould  pity  him. 

Poins,  How  the  rogue  roar'd  1  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI. 
Warkworth.    A  Rccm  in  the  Cajlle, 
Enter  Ho  t  s  p  u  r  ,  reading  a  letter  *. 

But,  for  mine  onun  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  nueil 
contented  to  be  there,  in  rcfpeSl  of  the  lo've  I  bear  your  houfe. 
— He  could  be  contented, — Why  is  he  not  then  ?  In  re- 
fpe6l  of  the  love  he  bears  our  houfe : — he  (hews  in  this, 
he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves  our  houfe.' 
Let  me  fee  fome  more.  The  purpofe  you  undertake,  is 
dangerous, — Why,  that's  certain  ;  'tis  dangerous  to  take 
a  cold,  to  lleep,  to  drink  :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool, 
out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  fafety. 
*The  purpoje  you  undertake,  is  dangerous  ;  the  friends  you, 
ha^oe  named,  uncertain  ;  the  time  itjelf  unforted ;  and  your 
<whole  plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoife  of  fo  great  an  op- 
pojitzon. — Say  you  fo,  fay  you  fo?  I  fay  unto  you  again, 
you  are  a  fhallow  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a 
lack-brain  is  this  ?  By  the  lord  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as 

*  Enter  Hctfpur,  reading  a  Utter.']  This  letter  was  from  George 
Dunbar,  earl  of  March;  in  Scotland.    Mr*  Edwasds's  MS.  Notes. 

ever 
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ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true  and  conftant :  a  good 
plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expedation  :  an  excellent 
plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a  frofty-fpirited  rogue  is 
this  ?  Why,  my  lord  of  York  ^  commends  the  plot,  and 
the  general  courfe  of  the  aftion.  'Zounds,  an  I  were  now 
by  this  rafcal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan 
Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  myfelf  ?  lord  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  my  lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glen- 
dower?  Is  there 'not,  befides,  the  Douglas?  Have  I  not 
all  their  letters ,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the 
next  month  ?  and  are  they  not,  fome  of  them,  fet  for- 
ward already  ?  What  a  pagan  rafcal  is  this  ?  an  infidel  ? 
Ha  !  you  lhall  fee  now,  in  very  fincerity  of  fear  and  cold 
heart,  willhe  to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings. 
O,  I  could  divide  mylelf,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving 
fuch  a  difh  of  fkimm'd  milk  with  fo  honourable  an  action  ! 
Hang  him !  let  him  tell  the  king :  We  are  prepared :  I 
will  fet  forward  to  night. 

Enter  Lady  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate '  ?  I  muft  leave  you  within  thefe  two 
hours. 

Lady^ 

3  ^my  lord  ofYorkl  Rkhard  Scroop,  archblfhop  of  York.  Steev. 

^  I  could  brain  him  ivith  hii  lady'' s  fan. ^  Mr.  Edwards  obferves,  in. 
his  Canons  of  Crlticifm,  that  the  ladies  in  our  author's  time  wore  fans 
made  of  feathers.  See  the  wooden  cut  in  a  note  on  a  paflage  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor^  Aft  II.  fc.  ii.  and  the  figure  of  Marguerite 
de  France  Duchejj'e  de  Sanioie,  in  the  fifth  Vol.  of  Montfaucon's  Mo- 
narchie  de  France,  Plate  XI.  Steevens. 

So  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  at  feveral  nueaponsy  Aft  V,* 
Were't  not  better 
*'  Your  head  were  hroktiuiththehandlcofafan,'''  Whalley. 

This  paffage  ought  to  be  a  memento  to  all  commentators^  not  to  be 
too  pofitive  about  the  cuftoms  of  former  ages.  Mr  Edwards  has  laugh- 
ed unmercifully  at  Dr.  Warburton  for  fuppofing  that  Hotfpur  meant  to 
brain  the  earl  of  March  with  the  handle  of  his  lady's  fan,  inftead  of  the 
feathers  of  it.  The  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Whailey  fhew  that  the  fuppo- 
iition  was  not  fo  wild  a  one  as  Mr.  Edwards  fuppofed.  Malone. 

5  Honv  now,  Kate  ?]  Shakfpeare  either  miftook  the  name  of  Hot- 
fpur's  wife,  (which  was  not  Katharine,  hut  EHxal?eth,)  or  elfe  defign- 
edly  changed  it,  out  of  the  remarkable  fondnefs  he  feems  to  have  had 
for  the  familiar  appellation  of  Kate,  which  he  is  never  weary  of  re- 
peating, when  he  has  once  introduced  it  3  as  in  this  fcene,  the  fcene  of 
5  Katharine 
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Lady  P.  O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  banifti'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  fweet  lord,  what  ie't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  llomach,  pleafure,  and  thy  golden  lleep  *  \ 
Why  doft  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth  ; 
And  ftart  fo  often  when  thou  fit'ft  alone  ? 
Why  hall  thou  loft  the  frefh  blood  in  thy  cheeks  ; 
And  given  my  treafures  ^,  and  my  rights  of  thee. 
To  thick-ey'd  mufing,  and  curs'd  melancholy? 
In  thy  faint  /lumbers,  I  by  thee  have  watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars: 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  fteed  ; 
Cry,  Courage! — to  the  field!  And  thou  haft  talk'd 
Of  fallies,  and  retires  ^ ;  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of  palifadoes,  frontiers  s*,  parapets ; 

"Katharine  and  Petruchio,  and  the  courtfhip  between  king  Henry  V,  and 
the  French  Pr'tncefs.  The  wife  of  Hotfpur  was  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Mortimer,  fifter  to  Roger  earl  of  March,  and  aunt  to  Edmund  earl  of 
March,  who  is  introduced  in  this  play  by  the  name  of  lord  Mortimer. 

StEEV£NS, 

The  fifter  of  Roger  Earl  of  March,  according  to  Hall,  was  called  Elea- 
nor :  This  Edmonde  was  fonne  to  Erie  Roger,— .which  Edmonde  at 
King  Richarde's  going  into  Ireland  was  proclaimed  heire  apparent  to  the 
crowne  and  realme  j  whofe  aunt,  called  Elinor^  this  lord  Henry  Percy 
had  married."    Chron.  fol.  20.  So  alfo  Holinfhed.  Malone. 

6  ^tby  golden  fleep  r]  So,  in  HaWs  Chronicle,  Richard  HI  :  "  —he 
needed  now  no  more  once  for  that  caufe  eyther  to  wake,  or  breake  his 
golden  Jleep."  Henderson. 

7  And  given  my  treafures, — ]  So  in  Othello  : 

To  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps.*'  Malone. 

8  and  retires  Retires  are  retreats.  So  in  Holinlhed,  p.  960: 
««  —the  Frenchmen's  flight,  for  many  fo  termed  their  fudden  retire.'''' 

Steevens. 

9  —  /rontiers,'\  Frontiers  formerly  meant  not  only  the  bounds  of 
different  territories,  but  alfo  the  forts  built  along,  or  near  thofe  limits. 
In  Ives's  PraSiice  of  Fortifcation,  printed  in  1589,  p.  i.  it  is  faid, 
**  A  forte  not  placed  where  it  were  needful,  mightfcantly  be  accounted 
for  frontier. Again,  p.  ai  :  In  the  frontiers  made  by  the  late  em> 
peror  Charles  the  Fifth,  divers  of  their  walles  having  given  way,"  ^c. 

Steevens. 

So  in  Notes  from  Slackfryers,  by  H.  Fitz-geoffery,  161 7  : 
«  He'lt  tell  of  bafilifks,  trenches  and  retires. 
Of  palifadoe?,  parapets,  frontiers,^''  Maione. 

Of 
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Of  bafilifks     of  cannon,  culverin  ; 

Of  prifoners'  ranfom,  and  of  foldiers  flain. 

And  all  the  'currents  *  of  a  heady  fight. 

Thy  fpirit  within  thee  hath  been  fo  at  war. 

And  thus  hathfo  beftir'd  thee  in  thy  fleep. 

That  beads  of  fweat  ^  have  Itood  upon  thy  brow. 

Like  bubbles  in  a  late-difturbed  Itream  : 

And  in  thy  face  ftrange  motions  have  appearM, 

Such  as  we  fee  when  men  reftrain  their  breath 

On  fome  great  fuddenhafte.    O,  what  portents  are  thefe? 

Some  heavy  bufmefs  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 

And  I  muft  know  it,  elfe  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,  ho  !  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 
Enter-  Servant, 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot,  Hath  Butler  brought  thofe  horfes  from  the  fheriff  ? 

Ser'v.  One  horfe,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot,  What  horfe  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Ser'v.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  fhall  be  my  throne. 
Well,  I  will  back  him  ftraight :  O  efperance  *  / 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.         \Extt  Serv» 

Lady  P.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  fay'ft  thou,  my  lady  ? 

Lady  P.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  Why,  my  horfe. 
My  love,  my  horfe. 

Lady  P.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  ! 
A  weazel  hath  not  fuch  a  deal  of  fpleen. 
As  you  are  tofs'd  with.    In  faith, 
I'll  know  your  bufinefs,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  ftir 
About  his  title ;  and  hath  fent  for  you, 

'  Of  baJU'iJksy]  A  baftl'ijk  is  a  cannon  of  a  particular  kind.    Stej  v. 

*  And  all  the  'c  urrents— ^  i.  e.  the  occurrences*  In  old  language  of» 
current  ■vidi%  ufed  inftead     occurrence.  Malone, 

3  That  beads  of  five  at — ]  So  in  Julius  Cafar  : 
*'  mine  eyes, 

*'  Seeing  thofe  beads  of  forrow  ftand  in  thine, 
"  Began  to  water."  Malone. 

•  — efperance  IjThia  w*s  the  motto  of  the  Percy  family,  Malone. 

Vol.  V,  M  To 
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To  line  his  enterprize  :  But  if  you  go — 
Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  fhall  be  weary,  love. 
La^y»  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  anfwer  me 
\         Direflly  to  this  queftion  that  I  afk. 

In  faith,  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry 

An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 
Hot.  Away, 

Away,  you  trifler  ! — Love  ? —  I  love  thee  not  ^, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate  :  this  is  no  world, 
*        To  play  with  mammets  ®,  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 

♦  rjl  break  thy  little  fingery  Harry^i']  This  piece  of  amorous  dalliance 
appeareth  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  date  j  being  mentioned  in  Gefiray 
¥enton's  Tragical Difcourfesf  1579:  Whereupon,  I  think,  no  fort  of 
kyflcs  or  foUyes  in  love  were  forgotten,  no  kynd  of  crampe,  nor  pinching 
hy  the  little  finger"  AmN£R. 

5  Awayy 

Ataaytyou  trifler  l^lovef-^J  love  thee  »of,]  This,  I  think,  would 
be  better  thus : 

Hot.  Atuay,  you  trifler  f 
Lady.  Love ! 
Hot.  /  love  thee  not, 
This  is  no  -world  &c.  Johnson. 
The  alteration  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon  fcems  unneceflary.  The 
paflage,  as  now  regulated,  appears  to  me  perfectly  clear. — ^The  firft 
iove  is  not  a  fubftantive,  but  a  verb  : 

—  i—  - — Iqye  [theefl  — I  love  thee  not. 
Hotfpur's  mind  being  intent  on  other  things,  his  anfwcrs  arc  Irregular. 
He  has  been  mufing,  and  now  replies  to  what  lady  Percy  had  faid  fome 
time  before : 

**  Some  heavy  bufinefs  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  muft  know  it, — elfe  be  loves  mt  not^'' 
In  a  fubfequent  fcene  this  diftinguifting  trait  of  his  character  Is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  his  defcription  of  a 
converfation  between  Hotfpur  and  lady  Percy  :  0  my  fiveet  Harrys  (fays 
ihe)  bow  many  baft  thou  kiWd  to-day  f  Give  my  roan  horfe  a  drench j 
fays       andanUvtrs-^fotnefourteeny — an  hour  after."  Malone. 

*  — mammetSi]  Puppets.  Johnson; 

So  Stubbs,  fpeaking  of  ladies  dreft  in  the  fafliionj  fays  :  they  arc 
not  natural,  but  artificial  women,  not  women  of  Hefii  and  blood,  but 
rather  puppets  or  mammets,  confifting  of  ragges  and  clowts  compaft  to- 
gether.'' 

Mammet  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Mahomet.  Holinflied's  Hiflory  of< 
England,  p.  io8,fpeaks  **  of  maivmets  and  idols."  This  corjedure  and 
quotation  is  from  Mr.  Toilet.  I  may  add  that  Hamlet  leems  to  have 
the  fame  idea  when  he  tells  Ophelia,  that  "  he  could  interpret  between 
her  and  her  love,  if  he  faw  the  puppets  daUyiv.g^''   St  e  even  s. 
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We  muft  have  bloody  nofes,  and  crack*d  crowns  ^, 
And  pafs  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horfe  ! — 
What  lay 'ft  thou  Kate  ?  what  vvould'ft  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Lat:/y.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not,  indeed? 
Well,  do  not  then  ;  for,  fince  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myfelf.    Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  fpeak  in  jeft,  or  no. 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  fee  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'horfe-back,  I  will  fwear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.    But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  muft  not  have  you  henceforth  queftion  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reafon  whereabout : 
Whither  I  muft,  I  muft  ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  muft  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wife  ;  but  yet  no  further  wife. 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife  :  conftant  you  are  ; 
But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  fecrefy. 
No  lady  clofer  ;  for  I  well  believe. 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know  ^ ; 
And  fo  far  will  I  truft  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Lady.  How  !  fo  far  ? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.    But  hark  you,  Kate  : 
Whither  I  go,  thither  fliall  you  go  too  ; 
To-day  will  I  fet  forth,  to-morrow  you.— 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  muft,  of  force.  [Exeu»f, 

7  .mm  cracked  crowns,']  fignlfies  at  once  cracked  money,  and  a  broken 
bead.  Current  will  apply  to  both  ;  as  it  refers  to  money,  its  fenfe 
is  well  known  J  as  it  is  applied  to  a  broken  head,  it  infinuates  that  a 
foldier's  wounds  entitle  him  to  univerfal  reception.  Johnson. 

^  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  know ;  ]  This  line  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  proverbial  fentence  :  "  A  woman  conceals  what  ihe  knows 
not."   Sec  Ray's  Prever^f.  Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Eaftcheap.    Ji  Room  in  the  Boards  head  tavern^- 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room^ 
and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 
Poins,  Where  haft  been,  Hal  ? 

P,  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongft  three 
or  four  fcore  hogfheads.  I  have  founded  the  very  bafe 
llring  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  fworn  brother  to  a  leafti 
of  drawers ;  and  can  call  them  all  by  their  Chriftian 
names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis.  They  take  it 
already  upon  their  falvation,  that,  though  I  be  but  prince 
of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  courtefy  ;  and  tell  me 
flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack*,  like  FalftafF ;  but  a  Corin- 
thian a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy, — by  the  Lord,  fo 
they  call  me  ;  and  when  I  am  king  of  England^  I  fhall 
command  all  the  good  lads  in  Eaft-cheap.  They  call — 
drinking  deep,  dying  fcarlet :  and  when  you  breathe  in 
your  watering  ^,  they  cry — hem !  and  bid  you  play  it 
off. — To  conclude,  I  am  fo  good  a  proficient  in  one 
quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  ia 
his  own  language  during  my  life.    I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou 

9  Eaftcheap.  A  room  in  the  Boar's  head  tavern.l  In  the  old  anony- 
mous play  of  King  Henry  V ,  Eajicheap  is  the  place  where  Henry  and 
his  companions  meet :  Henry  5.  You  know  the  old  tavern  in  Eaft- 
cheap ;  there  is  good  wine."  Shalcfpeare  has  hung  up  a  fign  for  them 
that  he  faw  daily  ;  for  the  Boards  bead  tavern  was  very  near  Biack-friars 
play-houfe.    S^e  Stowe's  Survey,  410.  1618,  p.  686.  Malone. 

»  —  I  am  no  proud  Jack,]  See  Vol.  I.  p.  217,  note*}  and  Vol.  II, 
p'.2i4,  n.  5.  Malone. 

*  — Corinthian,']  A  wencher.  Johnson. 

This  cantexpreinon  is  common  in  old  plays.  So  Randolph,  in  The 
Jealous  Loveriy  1632: 

■       — \tth\Ta  ivencb, 
**  Buy  me  all  Ccrintb  for  him." 

Non  cuivus  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.  Steevens. 
J      and  nvhen  you  breathe  ScQ..]  A  certain  maxim  of  health  attributed 
t»  the  fchQol  gf  Salerno,  may  prQVe  the  beil  comment  on  this  pafTage. 
*"     ■     ~        ■  Stsivens. 

hall 
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haft  loft  much  honour,  that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this 
adlion.  But,  fweet  Ned, — to  fweeten  which  name  of 
Ned,  I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  fugar**,  clappMeven 
now  into  my  hand  by  an  under-fkinker  ^ ;  one  that  never 
Ipake  other  Englifli  in  his  life,  than — Eight  Jhrllings 
and JixpencBy  and — 7'ou  are  uuelcome  ;  with  this  fhrill  ad- 
dition,— Anon,  anony  fir  !  Score  a  pint  of  bajiard  in  the 
Half-7noony  or  fo.  But  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till 
FalftafF  come,  I  pr*y thee,  do  thou  ftand  in  fome  by- room, 
while  I  queftion  my  puny  drawer,  to  what  end  he  gav« 
me  the  fugar ;  and  do  thou  never  leave  calling— Francis, 
that  his  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  bvit— anon.  Step 
afide,  and  I'll  Ihew  thee  a  precedent. 

Poins,  Francis  ! 

P.  Hen,  Thou  art  perfeft. 

Poins,  Francis  !  Poi  N^. 

Enter  Francis 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  ftr. — Look  down  into  the  Pom* 
granate,  Ralph. 

P.  Hen,  Come  hither,  Francis. 
Fran,  My  lord. 

4  — .  this  pennyivorth  of  fugar,]  }t  appears  from  the  following  paflage 
In  Look  about  you,  1600,  and  fome  others,  that  the  drawers  kept  fugar 
folded  up  in  papers/  reaily  to  be  delivered  to  thofe  who  called  for  fack  : 

.         but  do  you  hear  ? 
<*  Bring  fugar  in  ivhite  paper,  not  in  brown." 
Shakfpeare  might  perhaps  allude  to  a  cuftom  mentioned  by  Deckar 
in  the  Guls  Horn  Book,  1609  :  "  Enquire  what  gallants  fup  in  the  next 
roome,  and  if  they  be  any  of  your  acquaintance,  do  not  you  (after  the 
city  fa/hion)  fend  them  in  a  pottle  of  wine,  and  your  name  fioeetened  in 
tivo  pitful  papers  of  fugar,  with  fome  filthy  apologie  cram'd  into  the 
mouth  of  a  drawer,"  &c.  Steevens. 
Seep.  126,  n.  5.  Malone. 

5  — under-Jkinker      A  tapfter  }  an  under-drawer.    Skinkx^  drinks 
and  a  Jkinker  is  one  that ferves  drink  at  a  table,  Johnson. 

Schenken,  Dutch,  is  to  fill  a  glafs  or  cup  j  and  fchenker  is  a  cup- 
bearer, one  that  waits  at  table  to  fill  the  glafles.  An  under -fkinker  is 
therefore,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it,  an  under -draiver.  Steev. 

4-  Enter  Francis,]  This  fcene,  helped  by  the  diftraftion  of  the  drawer, 
and  grimaces  of  the  prince,  may  entertain  upon  the  ftage,  but  affords 
not  much  delight  to  the  reader.  The  author  has  judicioufly  made  it 
fliort,  Johnson. 

M  3  P.  Hen. 
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P.  Heu.  How  long  haft  thou  to  ferve,  Francis  ? 
Fran.  Forfooth,  five  year,  and  as  much  as  to — 
Poins.  [uuithhi.l  Francis  I 
Fra/i.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen,  Five  years!  by'rlady,  a  long  leafe  for  the 
clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  dareft  thou  be  fo  va- 
liant, as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture,  and  (hew 
it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it? 

Fran.  O  lord,  fir !  I'll  be  fvvorn  upon  all  the  books  in 
England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poins.  [fwithin.'\  Francis  I 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  fee, — About  Michaelmas  next  I  fhall  be — 

Poins.  [within.]  Francis  ! 

Fran.  Anon,  fir. — Pray  you,  ftay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis:  For  the  fugar 
thou  gaveft  me, — 'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't  not  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  fir  !  I  would,  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thoufand  pound :  afk 
jne  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  ftialt  have  it. 

Poins,  [within.]  Francis  ! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis?  No,  Francis :  but  to-morrow, 
Francis  ;  or,  Francis,  onThurfday  ;  or,  indeed,  Francis, 
when  thou  wilt.    But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord  f 

P.  Hen.  yVih  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin  7,  chryftal- 
button^,  nott-pated',  agat-ring,  puke-ftocking  cad- 
dice-garter  %  fmooth-tongue,  Spanifh-pouch,- — 

7  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkittf  &c.]  The  prince  intends  to  a/k 
the  drawer  whether  he  will  rob  his  mafter,  whom  he  denotes  by  many 
contemptuous  diftinftions.  Johnson. 

8  — chryjial-button^]  A  leather  jerkin  vAth  chryjial  buttons  the 
habit  1)1:  a.  pawn-broker.    St e evens. 

s  i^r.ott-pated,]  A  perfon  was  faid  to  be  nott-pated,  when  the  hair 
was  cut  fliort  and  round  ;  Ray  fays,  the  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  Eflex,  for 
foiled  or  porn.  Vid.  Ray.  Coll.  p.  108.  Morell's  Chaucer,  8vo,  p.  Ji. 
vid.  Jun.  Etym.  ad  verb.  Percy. 

Jn  Barrett's  Ahearie,  or  ^adruple  Di&ionaryf  1 580,  to  notte  the 
hair  is  the  fame  as  to  cut  it,  Steevsns. 

Fran* 


ft 
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.Fran.  O  lord,  fir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

F.  Hen,  Why  then,  your  brown  baftard  ^  is  your  only 

J  —■  puke-Jlockingy']  In  B?irretVs  jilvearief  or  S^adruple  Diffionary, 
1580,  a colour  is  explained  as  being  a  colour  between  ruflet  and 
Hack,  and  is  rendered  in  Latin  pullus> 

Again  in  Drant's  tranllation  of  the  eighth  fatire  of  Horaccy  i^Sj  t  ■ 
"         nigra  fuccinAa.m  vadere  palla. 
"  ytuckde  in />«/4/^e  frocke." 
In  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  the  moft  expenfive  filk  ftockings  were  worn ; 
and  in  King  Lear  j  by  way  of  reproach,  an  attendant  is  called  a  luorjied- 
Jlockirg  knave.    So  that,  after  all,  perhaps  the  word  puke  refers  to  the 
quality  of  the  ftufF rather  than  to  the  colour.  Steevens. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  epithet  referred  to  the  dark  colour.  Black 
ftockings  are  now  worn,  as  they  probably  were  in  Shakfpeare's  time, 
by  perfons  of  inferior  condition,  on  a  principleof  ceconomy.  Malone. 

*  —  caddice-gartery]  Caddis  was,  I  believe,  a  kind  of  coarfe  ferref. 
The  garters  of  Shakfpeare's  time  were  worn  in  light,  and  confequently 
were  expenfive.  He  who  would  fubmit  to  wear  a  coarfer  fort,  was 
probably  called  by  this  contemptuous  diftinftion,  which  I  meet  with 
again  in  Glapthorne's  Pf^it  in  a  ConJfabUf  1639  : 

«  doft  hear, 

*'  M^y  hontik.  caddis-gartenf'' 
-This  is  an  addrefsto  a  fervant.  Steevens. 

*<  At  this  day  [about  theyear  1625]  %^  the continuator  ofStowe'e 
Chronicle^  men  of  mean  rank  weare  garters  and  Ihoe-rofes  of  more  than 
Jive  pound  price.^''  In  a  note  on  "Tivelftb  Night,  Mr.  Steevens  obferves 
that  very  rich  garters  were  anciently  worn  below  the  knee  j  and  quotes 
the  following  lines  from  Warner's  Albions  England^  i6oz,  B.  ix.  c.  47, 
which  may  throw  a  light  on  the  prefent  paflage  : 
«*  Then  wore  they 

"  Garters  of  tijies  j  but  now  of  filk,  fome  edged  deep  withgold»" 

Malone. 

3  «».  hroivn  lafiard — ]  Baftard  was  a  kind  of  fweet  wine.  The 
prince  finding  the  waiter  not  able,  or  not  willing  to  underftand  his  in- 
ftigation,  puzzles  him  with  unconnedled  prattle,  and  drives  him  away. 

JOHNSOI?, 

Matron  Rufiiqu^,   tranflated  by  Markham,   1616,  p.    635,  fays, 
— -fuch  wines  are  called  mungrell  or  baftard  wines,  which  (be- 
twixt the  fweet  and  aftringent  ones)  have  neither  manifeft  fweetnefs, 
nor  manifeft  aftridlion,  but  indeed  participate  and  contain  in  them  both 
qualities."  Tollet. 

Barrett,  however,  in  his  Alnjcarie,  or  ^adruple  DiSiionary,  1580, 
fays,  that      baftarde  \s  taniz&AtWy  fweet  wine."  Steevens. 

.Soalfo  in  Stowe's  Annals,  867:  "When  an  argofie  came  with 
Greek  and  Spaniih  wines,  viz.  mufcadel,  malmfey,  fack,  zn^  baftard, 
icct^  Malone^ 


drink  : 
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drink  :  for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  canvas  doublet 
will  fully  :  in  Barbary,  fir,  it  cannot  come  to  fo  much. 

Fran.  What,  fir  ? 

Poins.  [avithin.]  Francis  ! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue ;  Doft  thou  not  hear  them 
call  ?    [Here  they  both  call  him  ;  the  dranjjer  Jlands  amaz- 
ed, not  knonving  nuhich  do  ay  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint,  What  I  ftand'ft  thou  ftill,  and  hear'ft  fuch  a  call- 
ing? look  to  the  guefts  within.  {Exit  Francis.]  My  lord, 
old  fir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are  at  the  door ; 
Shall  I  let  them  in  } 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  a  while,  and  then  open  the 
door.  [£Ar// Vintner.]  Poins  I 

Re-enter  PoiNS. 
Poins.  Anon,  anon,  fir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falftaff  and  the  reft  of  the  thieves  are 
at  the  door  ;  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye  5 
What  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this  jefh  of  the 
drawer  ?  come,  what's  the  iifue  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have  lhe\y'd 
themfelves  humours,  fincethe  old  days  of  goodman  Adam, 
to  the  pupil  age  of  this  prefent  twelve  o'clock  at  mid- 
night. {Re-enter  Francis  luith  ivine.]  What's  o'clock, 
Francis  ? 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  lir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  fhould  have  fewer  words 
than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  fon  of  a  woman ! — His  in- 
duftry  is — up-ltairs,  and  down-ftairs  ;  his  eloquence,  the 
parcel  of  a  reckoning.    I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind"*^, 

^  I  am  not  yet  o  f  Percy'' s  mind,']  The  drawer's  anfwerhad  interrupted 
the  prince's  train  ot  difcourfe.  He  was  proceeding  thus  :  I  am  new  of 
fill  humours  that  bate  p^eiued  tkemfehes  humours  ^ — lam  nut  yet  of 
Percy''s  mind —  j  that  is,  I  am  willing  to  indulge  myfelf  in  gaiety  and 
frolick,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of  human  life.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy'' s 
mind, — who  thinks  all  the  time  loft  that  is  not  fpent  in  bloodflied,  for- 
gets decency  and  civility,  and  has  nothing  but  the  barren  talk  of  a  brutal 
foldier.  Johnson. 
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the  Hot-fpur  of  the  north  ;  he  that  kills  me  fome  fix  o'' 
feven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfaft,  wafhes  his  hands, 
and  fays  to  his  wife, — Fie  upofi  this  quiet  life !  I  nvant 
'work,  O  my  fweet  Harry,  fays  (he,  hoiu  many  haft  thou 
kilPd  to-day  P  Git'e  my  roan  horfe  a  drench,  fays  he  ;  and 
anfwers,  Some  fourteen,  an  hour  after  ;  a  trifle,  a  trifle, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  in  FalftafF;  I'll  play  Percy,  and  that 
damn'd  brawn  lhall  play  dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  Ri'vo  ^, 
fays  the  drunkard.    Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

jEw/^r  Falstaff,  Gads-hill,  Bardolph,  and  Peto. 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  haft  thou  been  ? 

Fal,  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay,  and  a  vengeance 
too !  marry,  and  amen  ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack,  boy. — 
Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  fow  nether  flocks^,  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cow- 
ards ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack,  rogue. — Is  there  no  vir- 
tue extant  ?  [He  drinks, 

P.  Hen.  Didft  thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difh  of  butter? 
pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  fweet  tale  of  the 
foi> I  if  thou  didft,  then  behold  that  compound. 

Fal, 

5  iJji/o,]  This  was  perhaps  the  cant  of  Engllfh  taverns.  Johnson, 
This  conjecture  Dr.  Farmer  has  fupported  by  a  quotation  from  Mar- 

fton  : 

*«  If  thou  art  fad  at  others'  fate, 

Rivo,  drink  deep,  give  care  the  mate." 
I  find  the  fame  word  ufed  in  Blurt  Mafier  Conjlabh,  1602  : — zxy  ri-vo, 
ho,  laugh  and  be  fat,"  &c.    Again  in  Marfton's  What  you  ivUU  1607  : 
<*— that  rubs  his  guts,  claps  his  paunch,  and  cries,  r;x;o."  Steevens. 

6  .—.nether  Jiocki,']  Nether  Jiccks  are  ftockings.  See  King  Lear, 
A<Sl  II.  fc.iv.  Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  IV.  p.  14,  n.  5.  Malone. 

7  — pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  fnveet  tale  of  the  fan  !"] 
I  have  here  followed  the  reading  of  the  original  copy  in  1598,  re- 
jeding  only  the  double  genitive,  for  it  reads — of  the  ion's.  Sun,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  folio,  derives  no  authority  from  its  being  found  in  that 
copy  5  for  the  change  was  made  arbitrarily  in  the  quarto  1604,  and 
adopted  of  courfe  in  that  of  1608  and  1613,  from  the  latter  of  which 
the  folio  was  printed  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  accumulated  errors  of 
the  five  preceding  editions  were  incorporated  in  the  folio  copy  of  this  play. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads— «  pitiful-hearted  butter^  that  melted  at  the 

fweet 
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FaL  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  fack  too  :  There 
3S  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man^.; 

Yet 

fweet  tale  of  the  /«w which  Is  not  fo  abfurd  as  pitiful-hearted 
Tuatiy  that  melted  at  the  fweet  tale  of  the Jurij''  but  yet  very  exception- 
able J  for  what  is  the  meaning  of  butter  melting  at  a  tale  ?  or  what 
•idea  does  the  tale  of  the  fun  here  convey?  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  with 
Mr.  Theobald,  reads— -/"««,  has  extracted  fome  fenfe  from  the  paflage 
by  placing  the  words — "  pitiful-hearted  Titan"  in  a  parenthefis,  and 
referring  the  word  that  to  butter;  but  then,  befides  that  his  inter- 
pretation of  pitiful- bear tedy  which  he  fays  means  pmorousy  is  unautho- 
>rized  and  inadmiflible,  the  fame  objedlion  will  lie  to  the  fentence  when 
thus  regulated,  that  has  already  been  made  to  the  reading  introduced 
by  Mr.  Theobald. 

The  prince  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Theobald  obferves,  by  the  words 
"  Didft  thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difli  of  butter  ?"  alludes  to  Falftaft"'! 
■entering  in  a  great  heat,  **  his  fat  dripping  with  the  violence  of  his  mo- 
tion, as  butter  does  with  the  heat  of  the  fun."  Our  author  here,  as 
in  many  other  places,  having  ftarted  an  idea,  leaves  it,  and  goes  to  an- 
other that  lias  but  a  very  flight  connexion  v/ith  the  former.  Thus  the 
idea  of  butter  melted  by  Titany  or  the  Sun^  fuggefts  to  him  the  idea  of 
titan's  being  melted  or  foftened  by  the  tale  of  his  fon,  Phaeton  :  a  tale, 
which  undoubtedly  Shakfpeare  had  read  in  the  third  book  of  Golding'g 
Tranflation  of  Ovid,  having,  in  his  defcription  of  Winter  in  the  Mid- 
fummer  Night^s  Dream,  imitated  a  paflage  that  is  found  in  the  fame 
page  in  which  the  ftory  of  Phaeton  is  related.  I  fhould  add  that  the  ex- 
planation now  given  was  fuggefted  by  the  following  note.— -I  would, 
however,  wifh  to  read — thy  fon.  In  the  old  copies,  thy  theey  and  thy 
are  frequently  confounded.  Malone. 

The  fame  thought,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferved  to  me,  is  found  among 
Turberville's jB/'ira/'i)!,  p.  342  : 

**  It  melts  as  butter  doth  againft  the  fun." 
The  author  might  have  written  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  tvho  melted  at 
Joe  fweet  tale  c/"  his  fon,  i.  e.  Phaeton,  who  by  a  plaufible  ftory  won 
<m  the  eafy  nature  of  his  father  fo  far,  as  to  obtain  from  him  the  guid- 
ance of  his  own  chariot  for  a  day.  Steevens. 

here''s  lime  in  this  fack  too  :  There's  nothing  to  be  found  but  roguery 
in  villainous  man  : — ]  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
Xea-captains,  in  his  Voyages,  p.  397,  fays  :  **  Since  the  Spanifh  facks 
have  been  common  in  our  taverns,  which  for  confervation  are  mingled 
with  lime  in  the  making,  our  nation  complains  of  calentures,  of  the 
ftone,  thedropfy,  and  infinite  other  diftempers,  not  heard  of  before 
this  wine  came  into  frequent  ufe.  Befides,  there  is  no  year  that  it 
wafteth  not  two  millions  of  crowns  of  our  fubftance  by  conveyance  into 
foreign  countries."  I  think  lord  Clarendon  in  his  Apology,  tells  us, 
<*  That  fweet  wines  before  the  Reftoration  were  fo  much  to  the  En- 
glifh  tafte,  that  we  engrofled  the  whole  produ£l  of  the  Canaries ;  and 
that  not  a  pipe  of  it  was  expended  in  any  other  country  in  Europe." 

But 
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Yet  a  coward  is  worfe  than  a  cup  of  fack  with  lime  in  it ; 
a  villainous  coward. — Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack  ;  die  when 
thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  fhotten  herring. 
There  live  not  three  good  men  unhang'd  in  England  ;  and 
one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old  :  God  help  the  while  ! 
bad  world,  I  fay  !  I  would  1  were  a  weaver  ;  \  could  fing 
pfalms  or  any  things  ;  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  Ifayftill  \ 

P,  Hen.  How  now,  wool-fack  ?  what  mutter  you? 

FaL  A  king's  fon !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  oi  thy 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath  ^  and  drive  all  thy  fub- 

jeds 

But  the  banifh'd  cavaliers  brought  home  with  them  the  gouft  for  French 
wines,  which  has  continued  ever  fmce.  Warburtok. 

Eliot  in  his  Orthoefia,  1593?  fpeaking  of  fack  and  rhenijh,  fays: 
The  vintners  of  London  put  in  lime,  and  thence  proceed  infinite 
maladies,  fpecially  the  ^owr^ei."  Farmer. 

9  —  /  ivould  I  nvere  a  -zvea-ver  j  /  could  fing  pfalms  &c,  j  Thus  the 
quarto.  The  editors  of  the  folio,  1623,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of 
the  ftatute,  3  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  changed  the  text  here,  as  they  did  in 
many  other  places  from  the  fame  motive,  and  printed — "  1  could  fing 
all  manner  of  fongs"  Malon£. 

In  the  perfecutions  of  the  proteftants  in  Flanders  under  Philip  11.- 
thofe  who  came  over  into  England  on  that  occafion,  brought  with  them 
the  woollen  manufadlory.  Thefe  were  Calvinifts,  who  were  always 
diftinguiflied  for  their  love  of  pfalmody.  Warburton. 

I  believe  nothing  more  is  here  meant  than  to  allude  to  the  pradice  of 
weavers,  who  having  their  hands  more  employed  than  their  minds, 
amufe  themfelves  frequently  with  fongs  at  the  loom.  The  knight, 
being  full  of  vexation,  wifhes  he  could  fing  to  divert  his  thoughts. 
Wewvers  zxt  mtnt\on.e.6.  as  lovers  of  mufick  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice* 
[T-welftb  Night,  Vol,  IV  p.  36,  n.  9.]  Perhaps  to  *'  fing  like  a  weaver'* 
might  be  proverbial.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  obfervation  may  be  confirmed  by  the  following  paf- 
fage.  Ben  Jonfon,  in  the  Silent  Woman y  makes  Cutberd  tell  Morofe, 
that  the  parfon  caught  his  cold  by  fitting  up  late,  and  finging  catches 
with  cloth-workers."  Steevens. 

The  proteftants  who  fled  from  the  perfecution  of  the  duke  d'Alva  were 
moftly  weavers  and  woollen  manufafturers :  they  fettled  in  Glocefter- 
fliire,  Somerfetftiire  and  other  counties,  and  (as  Dr.  Warburton  ob- 
ferves)  being  Calvinifts,  were  diftinguiftied  for  their  love  of  pfalmody. 
For  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  counties  have  excelled  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  fkill  of  vocal  harmony.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

*  —  a  dagger  of  lathy']  i.  e.  fuch  a  dagger  as  the  Fice  in  the  old  mo- 
ralities was  arm'd  with.    So,  in  Twelfth  Nigbt  i 

«  In 
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jcfts  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geefe,  I'll  never  wear 
hair  on  my  face  more.    You  prince  of  Wales ! 

P.  Hen,  Why,  you  whorefon  round  man !  what's  the 
matter  ? 

FaL  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  anfwer  me  to  that ;  and 
Poins  there  ? 

Poins.  'Zounds  *  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward, 
I'll  ftab  thee. 

FaL  I  call  thee  coward!  I'll  fee  thee  damn'd  ere  I  call 
thee  coward  :  but  I  would  give  a  thoufand  pound,  I  could 
run  as  fail  as  thou  canft.  You  are  ftrait  enough  in  the 
fhoulders,  you  care  not  who  fees  your  back  :  Call  you 
that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  A  plague  upon  fuch  backing ! 
give  me  them  that  will  face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack  : 
— lam  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hen,  O  villain  ?  thy  lips  are  fcarce  wiped  fmce  thoH 
drunk'ft  laft. 

FaL  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  ilill 
fay  I !  \_He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter  ? 

FaL  What's  the  matter?  there  be  four  of  us  her-e  have 
ta'en  a  thoufand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen,  Where  is  it.  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

FaL  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is :  a  hundred  upon 
poor  four  of  us. 

P,  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

FaL  \  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-fvvord  with  a 
dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'fcap'd  hy 
miracle.    I  am  eight  times  thrufl:  through  the  doublet 

"  In  a  trice,  like  to  tKe  old  yice, 

<*  Your  need  to  fuftain  : 
«  Who  with  dagger  cf  lath 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath  &c." 
In  the  fecond  part  of  this  play,  FalftafF calls  Shallow  a     Vice's  dag- 
ger.'"'' St£EVENS. 

*  Poins.  'Zoundi  &c.]  Thus  the  firft  quarto  and  the  three  fubfequent 
copies.  In  the  quarto  of  J 613,  Prince  being  prefixed  to  this  fpeech  by 
the  careleflnefs  of  the  printer,  the  errour,  with  many  others,  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  folio  j  the  quarto  of  161 3  being  evidently  the  copy  from  which 
thf  folio  was  printed.  Malonx. 
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four,  through  the  hofe ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and 
through  *  ;  my  fword  hack'd  like  a  hand-faw,  ecce Jlgnum. 
I  never  dealt  better  fince  I  was  a  man:  all  would  not  do, 
A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — Let  them  fpeak  :  if  they  fpeak 
more  or  lefs  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the  fons  of 
darknefs. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  firs ;  How  was  it  ? 

Gads.  We  four  fet  upon  fome  dozen,— 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  leaft,  my  lord. 

Gads,  And  bound  them. 

Feto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of  them; 
or  I  am  a  Jewelfe,  an  Ebrew  Jew^. 

Gads.  As  we  were  lharing,  fome  fix  or  feven  frelh  men 
fet  upon  us, — 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  reft,  and  then  come  in  the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  Efty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radilh: 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack, 
then  am  I  no  two-legg'd  creature. 

P.  Hen.  Pray  God,  you  have  notmurder'd  fome  of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  paft  praying  for:  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  fure,  I  have  pay'd*;  two  rogues 

in 

*  —  wy  buckler  cut  through  and  through  ;  ]  It.  appears  from  the  old 
comedy  of  The  tivo  angry  fVomen  of  udbington,  that  this  method  of  de- 
fence and  fight  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  growing  out  of  falhion.  The 
play  was  publiflied  in  1599,  and  one  of  the  charaders  in  it  makes  the 
following  obfervation  : 

**  I  fee  by  this  dearth  of  good  fwords,  that  fword-and-buckler-fightt 
begins  to  grow  out.  I  am  forry  for  it  j  I  fhall  never  fee  good  manhood 
again.  If  ic  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger  will 
come  up  then.  Then  a  tall  man,  and  a  good  fword-and-buckler  man, 
will  be  fpitted  like  a  cat,  or  a  coney  :  then  a  boy  will  be  as  good  as  a 
man,"  &c.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  azS,  n.  8.  Malone. 

3  —  a«  Ebreiu  Jeiv^l  So,  in  the  Two  Gent. of  Verona  :  — thou  art  an 
Hebrew,  a  Jenv,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Chri/lian."  Steevens. 

Jews  in  Shakfpeare's  time  were  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  hard-hearted. 
So  in  the  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  :  A  Jew  v/ould  have  wept  to  have 
feen  our  parting."  Malone. 

^  —  /  have  pay'd  ;]  i.  e.  drubbed,  beaten.  So,  in  Marlowe's 
tranflation  of  Ovid's  jE/^^<Vf,  printed  at  Middleburgh  (without  date)- 

*'  Tho* 
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in  buckram  fuits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — if  I  tell  thee  a 
lie,  fpit  in  my  face,  call  me  horfe.  Thou  know 'ft  my 
old  ward  ; — here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, — 

P.  Hen.  What,  four  ?  thou  faid'ft  but  two,  even  now. 
Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 
Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  faid  four. 

Fal.  Thefe  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thruft 
at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  feven 
points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven?  why,  there  were  but  four,  even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram  ^. 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits. 

FaL  Seven,  by  thefe  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  elfe. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone  ;  we  fhall  have  more 
anon. 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 
P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 
Fal.  Do  fo,  for  it  is  worth  the  liftening  to,  Thefe 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 
P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 
FaL  Their  points  being  broken,— 
Poins.  Down  fell  their  hofe  ^. 

Fal.  Began  to  .give  me  ground  :  But  I  followM  me  clofe, 
came  in  foot  and  hand ;  and,  with  a  thought,  feven  of 
the  eleven  I  pay'd. 

Thou  cozeneft  boys  of  fleep,  and  doft  betray  them 
<<  To  pedants,  that  with  cruel  laflies /)^_y  them."  Malone. 

5  In  huckram.]  I  believe  thefe  words  belong  to  the  prince's  fpeech  : 
«<  —there  were  but  four  even  now,— in  buckram."  Poins  concurs  with 
the  Prince:  *'  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuits  ;"  and  FalftafF  perfeveres  in 
the  number  of  feven.  As  the  fpeeches  are  at  prefent  regulated,  Falftaff 
feems  to  aflent  to  the  prince's  aflertion,  that  there  were  hut  fourf  if  the 
prince  will  but  grant  that  they  were  in  buckram  ;  and  then  immediately 
afterwards  averts  that  the  number  of  his  aflailants  was  feven.  The 
regulation  propofed  renders  the  whole  confiftent.  Malone. 

6  Their  points  being  broken y — Down  fell  their  hofe.']  To  underftand 
Poins's  joke,  the  double  meaning  of  point  muft  be  remembered,  which 
lignifies  the  Jharp  end  of  a  weapon^  and  the  lace  of  a  garment.  The 
cleanly  phrafe  for  letting  down  the  hofe,  ad levandutn  alvumj  was  to  un» 
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P,  Hen,  O  monftrous  1  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out 
of  two ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  mifbegot- 
ten  knaves,  in  Kendal  green  ^,  came  at  my  back, 'and 
let  drive  at  me  ; — for  it  was  fo  dark,  Hal,  that  thou 
could'ft  not  fee  thy  hand. 

P,  Hen.  Thefe  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  them; 
grofs  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  clay- 
brain'd  guts ;  thou  knotty-pated  fool ;  thou  whorefon,  ob- 
fcene,  greafy  tallow-keech  ^, — 

FaL  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  }  is  not  the 
truth,  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could'ft  thou  know  thefe  men  in 
Kendal  green,  when  it  was  fo  dark  thou  could'ft  not  fee 
thy  hand;  come,  tell  us  your  reafon.  What  fay' il  thou  to 
this  ? 

Poins.  Come,  your  reafon.  Jack,  your  reafon. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compuifion  ?  No ;  were  I  at  the 
ftrappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell 
you  on  compuifion.    Give  you  a  reafon  on  compuifion  I 

7  In  Kendal  green,]  Kendal^  a  towne  fo  highiy  renowned  for  her 
•ommodious  cloathing  and  induftrious  trading,  as  her  name  is  become 
famous  in  that  kind."    Camd.  in  Brit.  Barnabees  Journal,  Bowlk. 

Kendal  green  was  the  livery  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington  and  his  fol- 
lowers, while  they  remained  in  a  ftate  of  outlawry,  and  their  leader  af- 
fumcd  the  title  of  Robm  Hcod.  The  colour  is  repeatedly  mentioned  irt 
the  old  play  on  this  fubjedl,  1601.  Again,  in  the  Playe  of  Rohyn  Hood 
verye  proper  to  be  played  in  May  Gamesy  bl.  1.  no  date: 
*<  Here  be  a  fort  of  ragged  knaves  come  in, 
QiothtA  &\\\n  Kendale grene.''''  Steevsns. 

See  alfo  Hall's  Chronicle^  Henry  VIII.  p.  6.  Malcne. 

'  — S^^^fy  talloiv-ktcchfj  The  old  copies  read  tallow-catch,  which' 
Mr.  Warton  thinks  right,  underftanding  by  that  word  a  receptacle  for 
tallow.  The  emendation  now  adopted,  which  appears  to  me  more 
likely  to  be  the  true  reading,  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Mr* 
Steevcns's  note  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  it.  Malone. 

TsMowiikeech  is  undoubtedly  right.  A  keech  of  talloiv  is  the  fat  of 
an  ox  or  cow  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be 
carried  to  the  chandler.    It  is  the  proper  word  in  ufe  now.  Percy. 

A /t^f(r;6  is  what  is  called  a /flZ/cfZi;  loaf  in  SufTex,  and  in  its  form  re- 
fern bles  the  rotundity  of  a  fat  man's  belly.  Collins. 

Shakfpeare  calls  x\xtbutcher''i  'wife  goody  K«(eb  in  the  fecond  part  of 
this  pJ ay.  Stssvins. 

if 
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if  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  black-berries,  I  would  give 
no  man  a  reafon  upon  compulfion,  I. 

P.  Hen.  ril  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  fin  •  this  fan- 
guinc  coward,  this  bed-preffer,  this  horfe-back  breaker, 
this  huge  hill  of  flefh  ;  — 

Fal.  Away,  you  ftarveling,  you  elf-fkin you  dry'd 
neat's-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  ftock-fifli,— O,  for  breath 
to  utter  what  is  like  thee  ! — you  tailor's  yard,  you  fheath, 
you  bow-cafe,  you  vile  ftanding  tuck; — 

P,  Hen.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it  again  : 
and  when  thou  haft  tired  thyfelf  in  bafe  comparifons,  hear 
me  fpeak  but  this. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  faw  you  four  fet  on  four ;  you  bound 
them^,  and  were  mafters  of  their  wealth. — Mark  now, 
how  plain  a  tale  fhall  put  you  down. — Then  did  we  two 
fet  on  you  four :  and,  with  a  word,  out-faced  you  from 
your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  Ihevv  it  you  here 
in  the  houfe:  — and,  FalftalT",  you  carry'd  your  guts  away 
as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roar'd  for  mercy, 
and  ftill  ran  and  roar'd,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What 
a  Have  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  fword  as  thou  haft  done  ;  and 

9  —~you  jiawel'ingt  you  eIf-^/«,]  For  elf-Jkin  fir  Thomas  Hanmer 
and  Dr.  Warburton  read  eel-Jkin.  The  true  reading,  I  believe,  is  eJf- 
kin,  or  little  fairy  :  for  though  the  Baftard  in  King  John  compares  his 
brother's  two  legs  to  two  eel-fkins  ftuffd,  yet  an  eellkin  fimpiy  bears 
no  great  refemblance  to  a  man.  Johnson. 

In  thefe  comparifons  Shakfpeare  was  not  drawing  the  pi£lure  of  a 
littk  fairy,  but  of  a  man  remarkably  tafl  and  thin,  to  whofe  (hapelefa 
uniformity  of  length  an  *'  eel-Jkin  Jiuf'd'^  (for  that  circumftance  is 
im|)lied)  certainly  bears  a  humorous  refemblance,  as  do  the  taylor  syardy 
the  tt4ck,  or  fmall  fword  fet  upright,  &c.  The  comparifons  of  thejlock' 
ffh  and  dry'd  wfar'i  tongue,  allude  to  the  leannefs  of  the  prince.  The 
reading — eel  jkin  is  fupported  likewife  by  the  paflage  already  quoted  from 
K.  John,  and  by  Falftaff's  defcription  of  the  lean  Shallow  in  the  fecond 
part  of  K.  Henry  IV. 

Shakfpeare  had  hiftoiical  authority  for  the  leannefs  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Stowe,  fpeaking  of  him,  fays,  <' he  exceeded  the  mean  ftature 
of  men,  his  neck  long,  body  flender  and  lean,  and  his  bones  fmall,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

* — bound  them,]  The  old  copies  read— flBt/ bound  thera.  Cor- 
ifcited  by  Mr.  Pope.    M alone. 

then 
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tKen  fay,  it  was  in  fight?  What  trick,  what  device,  what 
ftarting  hole,  canft  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from 
this  open  and  apparent  fhame? 

Poins.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack ;  what  trick  haft  thou 
now  ? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made 
ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  matters :  Was  it  for  me  to  kill 
the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ? 
Why,  thou  know'ft,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules :  but 
beware  inftinil ;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince  ^. 
Inftindt  is  a  great  matter  ;  I  was  a  coward  on  inftinft.  I 
ihall  think  the  better  of  myfelf,  and  thee,  during  my  life; 
I,  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou,  for  a  true  prince.  But, 
by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. — 
Hoftefs,  clap  to  the  doors ;  watch  to-night,  pray  to-mor- 
row.— Gallants,  Ikds,  boys,  hearts  of  gold.  All  the  titles 
of  good  fellowfliip  come  to  you !  What,  fhall  we  be  merry? 
Ihall  we  have  a  play  extempore  ? 

P.  Hen.  Content; — and  the  argument  Ihall  be,  thy 
running  away. 

Fal.  Ah  I  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thpu  loveft  me. 

Enter  Hoftefs. 
Hofl.  My  lord  the  prince, — 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hoftefs  ?  what  fay 'ft 
thou  to  me  ? 

Hojl.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the  court 
at  door,  would  fpeak  with  you :  he  fays,  he  comes  from 
your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal 
man  %  and  fend  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

FaL 

*  ~  the  lion  nvill  not  touch  the  true  prince.  ]  So  in  the  Mad  Lover f 
ty  B.  and  Fletcher  : 

*'  Fetch  the  Numidian  Hon  1  brought  over  ; 
If  fhe  be  fprung  from  royal  bloody  the  lion 
Will  do  her  reverence,  elfe  he'll  tear  her,"  &c.  SteeveNS. 
%  —  there  is  a  nobleman        Give  him  as  much  asivill  make  him  a  royal 
wan,']  I  believe  here  is  a  kind  of  jeft  intended.    He  that  received  a  noble 
was,  in  cant  language,  called  a  nobleman :  in  this  fenfe  the  prince 
Vol.  V.  N  catches 
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Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  t 
Hoji.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  ?— » 
Shall  I  give  him  his  anfwer  ? 
P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do.  Jack. 

Fal.  'Faith,  and  I'll  fend  him  packing.  [Exit. 

P,  Hen.  Now,  firs;  by'r-lady,  you  fought  fair; — fo 
did  you,  Peto  ; — fo  did  you,  Bardolph  :  you  are  lions  too, 
you  ran  away  upon  inftinft,  you  will  not  touch  the  true 
prince  ;  no, — fie  ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  faw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  Tell  me  now  in  earneft.  How  came  FalftafF*s 
fword  fohack'd  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hack'd  it  with  his  dagger  ;  and  faid, 
he  would  fwear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he  would  make 
you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and  perfuaded  us  to  do 
the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  nofes  with  fpear-grafs 
to  make  them  bleed  ;  and  then  to  beflubber  our  garments 
with  it,  and  fwear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men  5.    I  did 
that  I  did  not  this  feven  year  before,  I  blafh'd  to  hear 
his  monftrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  floleft  a  cup  of  fack  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner**,  and  ever  fmce 

catches  the  word,  and  bids  the  landlady  ^zVe  him  as  much  as  iviU  make 
him  a  royalmariy  that  is,  a  real  or  royalman^  and  fend  him  away.  Johns. 
The  roy/i/ went  for  los. — the  noble  only  for  6s.  and  8d.  TyrwhitTo- 
This  feems  to  allude  to  a  jeft  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  John  Blowej;  in 
a  fermon  before  her  majefty,  firft  faid,  <*  My  royal  queen,"  and  a  little 
after,  My  queen."  Upon  which  fays  the  queen,  "  What,  am 
I  ten  groats  worfe  than  I  was  ?"  This  is  to  be  found  in  Hearne's  Dijcourfe 
ef  feme  Antiquities  between  Wirdfor  and  Oxford-^  and  it  confirms  the 
remark  of  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Tollet. 

4  —  to  tickle  our  nofes  ivitb  fpear-grafs,  &c.]  So,  in  the  old  anony- 
mous play  of  The  ViBcries  of  Henry  the  Fifth  :  "  Every  day  when  I 
went  into  the  field,  I  would  take  a  JlraiVy  and  thruft  it  into  my  nofe, 
and  make  my  nofe  bleed,"  &c.  Steevens. 

5  —  the  blood  of  true  men  ]  That  is,  of  the  men  with  whom  they 

fought,  of  honeji  men,  oppofed  to  thieves.  Johnson. 

6  —  taken  with  the  manner,]  See  Vol,  II.  p.  316,  n.  8.  Malone. 

thott' 
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tiiou  haft  blufti'd  extempore  :  Thou  hadft  lire  and  fword  ^ 
on  thy  iide,  and  yet  thou  ran'ft  away  ;  What  inftindl  hadft 
thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  fee  thefe  meteors  ?  do  you  be- 
hold thefe  exhalations  ? 
P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers,  and  cold  purfes^. 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen,  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter 
Re-enter  Falstaff. 
Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone.    iTow  now, 
my  fweet  creature  of  bombaft '  ?  How  long  is't  ago.  Jack, 
fmce  thou  faw'ft  thine  own  knee  ? 

Fal.  My  own  knee?  when  I  was  about  thy  years,  Hal, 
I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waift ;  I  could  have  crept 
into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring*  :  A  plague  of  fighing 
and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder.  There^s 

'  —  Thou  hadjijire  and  fword  &c.]  The  frewns  in  his  face.  A  red 
face  is  termed  a/ery  face.  Johnson. 

^  Hot  livers f  and  cold  purfes.'\  That  is,  drunkennefs  and  poverty. 
To  drink  was,  in  the  language  of  thofe  times,  to  heat  the  liver.  Johns, 

S>  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

Not  if  rightly  taken,  halter.]  The  reader  who  would  enter  into  the 
fpirit  of  this  repartee,  muft  recoUedl  the  limiiarity  of  found  between 
collar  and  choler.  Steevens. 

*  ^bombafi      is  the  fluffing  of  cloaths.  Johnson. 

Stubbs,  \nh\s  Anatomic  of  Abufes,  1595*  obferves,  that  in  his  time 
'*  the  doublettes  were  fo  hard  quilted,  ftulfed,  hombafied,  and  fewed, 
as  they  could  neither  worke,  nor  yet  well  play  in  them."  And  again, 
in  the  fame  chapter,  he  adds,  that  they  were  "  ftuffed  with  foure, 
five,  or  fixe  pounde  of  bombaji  at  leaft."  Bombaji  is  cotton.  Gerard 
cz\ht\it  cotton  plant     the  bcmbaji  tree.'"''  Steevens. 

*  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman^s  thumb-ring:']  Ariftophanes 
has  the  fame  thought : 

Aia  SaKlvK'm  [xh  Sv  IfxB  y  av  S^JEXxi/crtti?.    Plutus,  V.  I037. 

Sir  W.  Rawlinson* 

An  Alderman's  thumb-ring  is  mentioned  by  Broom  in  the  Antipodes^ 
1636,  znd]n  PFit  in  a  Confable,  1640.  The  curtom  of  wearing  ring 
«n  the  thumb  is  very  ancient.  In  Chaucer's  Squier's  Tale,  it  is  faid  of 
the  rider  of  the  brazen  horfe  who  advanced  into  the  hall  of  Cambufcan, 
that 

*<  —upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ritig*^    *  71  evens. 

N  2  villainous 
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villainous  news  abroad;:  here  was  fir  John  Bracy  from  your 
father ;  you  mull  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That 
fame  mad  fellow  of  the  north,  Percy;  and  he  of  Wales, 
that  gave  Amaimon  the  baftinado,  and  made  Lucifer 
cuckold,  and  fwore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the 
crofs  of  a  Welfh  hook  2,-— What,  a  plague  call  you  him  ?— 
Poins.  Oy  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen  ;  the  fame ; — and  his  fon-in-law, 
Mortimer  ;  and  old  Northumberland ;  and  that  fprightly 
Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horfe-back  up  a  hill 
perpendicular: 

P.  Hen,  He  that  rides  at  high  fpeed,  and  with  his 
piftol    kills  a  fparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  fparrow. 

FaL  Well,  that  rafcal  hath  good  mettle  in  him ;  he 
will  not  run. 

^  P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rafcal  art  thou  then,  to  praifc 
him  fo  for  running  ? 

FaL  O'horfeback,  ye  cuckoo  1  but,  afoot,  he  will  not 
budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  inilindt. 

Fal,  I  grant  ye,  upon  inftindt.    Well,  he  is  there  too, 

3  ^upon  the  crofi  of  a  Weljh  hooky']  I  believe  the  Weljh  hook  and 
the  brown  bill  are  no  more  than  varieties  of  the  fecuris  fa/cata,  or  pro- 
bably a  weapon  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Lochabar  axe,  which  was 
ufed  in  the  late  rebellion.  Colonel  Gardner  was  attacked  with  fuch  a 
one  at  the  battle  of  Preftonpans .    St  Sevens. 

Minflieu  in  his  Did:.  1617,  explains  a  Weljh  hook  thus :  Armorum 
genus  eji  are  in  falcis  modum  incur-vato,  pertica  longijfma  prajixo,^'* 
Cotgrave  calls  it  *'  a  long  hedging-bill,  about  thelength  of  a  partizan." 
See  in  Vol.  II.  p.  258,  feveral  ancient  bills.  Either  the  fecond  or  the 
fourth,  there  reprefented,  fufficiently  correfponds  with  Minflieu's  de- 
fcription.  Malone. 

4-  — p'ljiol — ]  Shakfpeare  never  has  any  care  to  preferve  the  man- 
ners of  the  time.  Piftols -were  not  known  in  the  age  of  Henry.  Pif- 
tols  were,  I  believe,  about  our  author's  time,  eminently  ufed  by  the 
Scots.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  fomewhere  makes  mention  of  a  Scottijh  pif- 
PoL  Johnson. 

B.  and  Fletcher  are  ftill  more  inexcufable.  In  the  Humourous 
Lieutenanr,  they  have  equipped  one  of  the  immediate  fucceflbrs  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  with  the  fame  weapon.  Steevens. 

c  And 
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and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thoufand  blue-caps  ^  more : 
Worceller  is  ftolen  away  to-night ;  thy  father's  beard  is 
turn'd  white  with  the  news  ^ ;  you  may  buy  land  now  as 
cheap  as  ftinking  mackarel  ^. 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a  hot  June, 
and  this  civil  bulFetting  hold,  we  fhall  buy  maiden-heads 
as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundreds. 

Fal.  By  the  mafs,  lad,  thou  fay'ft  true  ;  it  is  like,  we 
fliall  have  good  trading  that  way. — But,  tell  me,  Hal, 
art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  ?  thou  being  heir  apparent, 
could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  fuch  enemies  again,  as 
that  fiend  Douglas,  that  fpirit  Percy,  and  that  devil 
Glendower?  Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy 
Ijlood  thrill  at  it  r 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith ;  I  lack  fome  of  thy  in- 
fiina. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow,  when 
thou  comeft  to  thy  father  :  if  thou  love  me,  pradife  an 
anfwer. 

P,  Hen.  Do  thou  ftand  for  my  father,  and  examine  me 
•upon  the  .particulars  of  my  life  ^. 

,5  ^hlue  caps — ]  A  name  of  ridicule  given  to  the  Scots  from  their 
blue  bonnets,    Joh  n son . 

There  is  an  old  ballad  called  Bleiv  cap  for  wjc.j  or 
A  Scottilh  lafs  her  refolute  choofmg, 

She'll  have  honny  bleiv  cap^  all  other  refufing."  Steevens. 
^  —  thy  fatber''s  beard  is  turn'd  ■whXtZ'wUh  the  neivs  j]  I  think  Mon- 
taigne mentions  a  perfon  condemned  to  death,  whofe  hair  turned  grey 
in  one  night.  Tollft. 

Naflie,  in  his  Ha've  ivitb  you  to  Saffron  Walden  Sec.   1596,  fays: 

 look  and  you  ihall  find  a  grey  haire  for  everie  line  I  have  writ 

againft  him  ;  and  you  fhall  have  all  his  beard  ivbite  too,  by  the  time 
lie  hath  read  over  this  booke."  The  reader  may  find  more  examples 
of  this  phaenomenon  in  Grimeftone's  tranflation  of  Goulart's  Memorable 
Hifiories.  Steevens. 

7  — you  may  buy  land  &c.]  In  former  times  the  profperlty  of  the 
nation  was  known  by  the  value  of  land,  as  now  by  the  price  of  flocks. 
Before  Henry  the  Seventh  made  it  fafe  to  ferve  the  king  regnant,  it  was 
the  pradlice  at  every  revolution,  for  the  conqueror  to  confifcate  the 
/eftates  of  thofe  that  oppofed,  and  perhaps  of  thofe  who  did  not  affift 
him.  Thofe,  therefore,  that  forefaw  a  change  of  government,  and 
Jhought  their  eftates  in  danger,  were  defirous  to  fell  them  in  hafte  fov 
ipniething  that  might  b;  carried  away.  Johnson. 

N  3  Fa\. 
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FaU  Shall  I  ?  content : — This  chair  fhall  be  my  ftate 
this  dagger  my  fcepter,  and  this  cufhion  my  crown 

P.  Hen,  Thy  ftate  ^  is  taken  for  a  joint  ftooi,  thy  golden 
fcepter  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious  rich  crown 
for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of  thee, 
now  lhalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a  cup  of  fack,  to 
make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  have 
wept ;  for  I  muft  fpeak  in  pafilon,  and  I  will  do  it  in  king 
Cambyfes'  vein  3. 

P.  Hen,  Well,  here  is  my  leg*. 

FaL  And  here  is  my  fpeech  : — Stand  afide,  nobility. 

^  Dotkou  Jlandfcr  my  father^  and  examine  me  upon  the  farticulari  of 
my  lifii']  In  the  old  anonymous  play  of  Henry  V.  the  fame  ftrain  of 
humour  is  difcoverable  : — "  Thou  flialt  be  my  lord  chief  juftice,  and 
iliall  fit  in  the  chair,  and  TU  be  the  young  prince  and  hit  thee  a  box  on 
theear,"&c.  Steevens. 

9  This  chair  pall  be  my  ftate,]  See  Vol.  IV,  p.  53,  n.  *.  Malone. 

ThiS;  as  well  as  a  following  paflage,  was  perhaps  defigned  to  ridicule 
the  mockmajefty  of  CamhyJeSy  the  hero  of  a  play  which  appears  from 
Decker's  GuTs  Hornbook,  1609,  to  have  been  exhibited  with  fome 
degree  of  theatrical  pomp.  Decker  is  ridiculing  the  impertinence  of 
young  gallants  who  fat  or  ftood  on  the  ftage  ;  *'  on  the  very  rufhea 
where  the  commedy  is  to  daunce,  yea  and  under  the  Jiate  of  Camby- 
ps  himfelfe.^^  Steevens. 

I  ^this  cujhion  my  croivn,']  Dr.  Letherland  in  a  Mf.  note,  obferves 
that  the  country  people  in  Warwickfhire  ufe  a  cujhion  for  a  croivn,  at 
their harveft-home  diverlions.  Steevens, 

a  Thy  fate  &c.]  This  anfwer  might,  I  think,  have  better  been 
emitted  :  it  contains  only  a  repetition  of  Falftaff's  mock  royalty. 

Johnson. 

This  Is  an  apof  raphe  of  the  prince  to  his  abfent  father,  not  anatjjwer 
toFalftaft".  Farmer. 

^^king  Cambyfes^  vein. '\  The  banter  here  is  upon  a  play — called  A 
lamentable  tragedie,  mixed  full  of  plefarrt  mirth,  containing  the  life  of 
Camiz/cj  king  of  Perfia.    By  Thomas  Prefton.  [1570.]  Theobald, 

I  queftion  if  Shakfpeare  had  ever  feen  this  tragedy  ;  for  there  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  meafure,  which,  when  he  profeffed  to  fpeak 
in  king  Cambyfes^  veitiy  he  would  hardly  have  mifled,  if  he  had  known 
it.  Johnson, 

There  is  a  marginal  direfton  In  <he  old  play  of  King  Cambifes,  "  At 
this  tale  tolde,  let  the  queen  w^eep  5"  which  I  fancy  is  alluded  to, 
though  the  meafure  Is  not  preferred.  Farmer. 

4-  ^ my  leg,"]  That  is,  my  obeifance  to  my  father,  Johnson. 

5  HoJ}. 
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^oj}.  This  is  excellent  fport,  i'faith. 
JFaU  Weep  not,  fweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears  are 
vain. 

Hoji,  O  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  countenance ! 

FaU  For  God's  fake,  lords,  convey  my  triftful  queen'. 
For  tears  do  flop  the  flood -gates  of  her  eyes  ^. 

Hoji.  O  rare  !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  thefe  harlotry 
players  7,  as  I  ever  fee. 

/^/.  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle-brain  ^ 
—Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  fpendeft  thy 
time,  but  alfo  how  thou  art  accompanied  :  for  though  the 
camomile  ^,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  falter  it  grows, 
yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wafted,  the  fooner  it  wears. 
That  thou  art  my  fon,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  i 
partly  my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous  trick  of 

^  triftful  queen.'\  Old  Copies — trufiful.     Correded  by  Mr.. 

■Rowe.    The  word  trijiful  is  again  ufed  in  Hamlet.  Mai.one. 

6  — tbejlood-gatesofher  eyes,"]  This  paflage  is  probably  a  burlefque 
on  the  following  in  Prejion's  Cambyfes  : 

*'  S^een.  Thefe  words  to  hear  makes  ftiliing  teares  iflue  from  chry- 
ffcall  eyes." 

Perhaps,  fays  Dr.  Farmer,  we  fliould  read — do  ope  the  flood-gates  &c, 

Steevens. 

7  —  harlotry  filayers,'\  This  word  is  ufed  in  the  Ploivman^s  T ale  s 
"**  Soche  £)/2r/(3rrcmen"  &c.  Again,  in  P.  P.  fol,  27.  "  I  had  lever 
"here  an  harlotry,  or  a  fomer's  game."    Junius  explains  the  word  by 

inhonefta  paupertinae  fortis  fceditas."    Ste evens. 
^  —  tic'kh'brain.'\  This  appears  to  have  been  the  nick  name  of  fome 
ftrong  liquor.    So,  \n  A  new  Trick  to  cheat  the  De-vil,  1636: 
<'  A  cup  of  Nipfitate  brifk  and  neat, 
**  The  drawers  call  it  tickle- brain, 
In  the  Antipodesf  1638,  fettle-brain  is  mentioned  as  another  potation. 

Steevens. 

9  —  though  the  camomile^  Scc.^  This  whole  fpeech  is  fupremely  co- 
mick.  The  fimile  of  camomile  ufed  to  illuftrate  a  contrary  effeft, 
brings  to  my  remembrance  an  obfervation  of  a  late  writer  of  fome 
merit,  whom  the  defire  of  being  witty  has  betrayed  into  a  like  thought. 
Meaning  to  enforce  with  great  vehemence  the  mad  temerity  of  young 
foldiers,  he  remarks,  that  though  Bedlam  be  in  the  road  to  Hogfden, 
it  is  out  of  the  way  to  promotion."  Johnson. 

The  ftyle  immediately  ridiculed,  is  that  of  Lilly  in  his  Euphues  : 
Though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  and  prefied  downe,  the 
more  it  fpreadeth  ;  yet  the  'uiolet  the  oftener  it  is  handled  and  touched, 
the  fooner  k  withereth  and  decayeth,"  &c.  Farmer. 

N  4  thine 
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thine  eye,  and  a  foolifti  hanging  of  thy  nether  Hp,  that 
doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be  fon  to  me,  here  lies 
the  point ; — Why,  being  fon  to  me,  art  thou  fo  pointed 
at  ?  Shall  the  bleffed  fun  of  heaven  '  prove  a  micher 
and  eat  black-berries  ?  a  queftion  not  to  be  afk'd.  Shall 
the  fon  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purfes  ?  a  quef- 
tion to  be  afk'd.  There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which 
thou  haft  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our 
land  by  the  name  of  pitch  :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  v/riters 
do  report,  doth  defile  ^ ;  fo  doth  the  company  thou  keep- 
eft  :  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not  fpeak  to  thee  in  drink, 
but  in  tears ;  not  in  pleafure,  but  in  pafTion  ;  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  woes  alfo  : — And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man, 
whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not 
his  name. 

P.  Hen,  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your  ma- 
jefty? 

Fal.  A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of 
a  cheerful  Jook,  a  pleafing  eye,  and  a  moft  noble  carri- 
age; and,  as  I  think,  his  age  fome  fifty,  or  by'r-lady, 
inclining  to  threescore  ;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name 
is  FalftafF:  if  that  man  fliould  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiv- 
€th  me  ;  for,  Harry,  I  fee  virtue  in  his  looks.  If  then 
the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the 
tree''',  then^,  peremptorily  I  fpeak  it,  there  is  virtue  in 

thafe 

^  Shall  the  blejfed  fun  of  heaven-^']  Thus  the  firft  quarto.  In  the 
fecond  quarto  1599,  the  word  Jun  was  changed  to  fony  which  confe- 
quently  is  the  reading  of  the  fubfequent  quartos  and  the  folio  :  and  fol 
fufpeft  the  author  wrote.  The  orthography  of  thefe  tv/o  words  was 
formerly  fo  unfettled,  that  it  is  often  from  the  context  alone  one  can 
determine  which  is  meant.  Malone. 

a  — a  micher  i.  e.  truant  j  to  mich,  is  to  lurk  out  of  fight,  a  hedge 
creeper.    War  bub  ton. 

The  allufion  is  to  a  truant  boy,  who,  unwilling  to  go  to  fchool,  and 
afraid  to  go  home,  lurks  in  the  fields,  and  picks  wild  fruits.  Johnson. 

3  —this  pitchy  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  dejile  Alluding  to 
an  old  ballad,  beginning, 

**  Who  toucheih pitch,  muft  be  defl'd.^''  Steevens. 

Or  perhaps  to  Lilly's  Eupb.wes  : 

'*  He  that  tofichech  pitch  fhall  be  defiled."    T.  H.  W. 

*  If  then  the  tree  Sec]  SirT,  Hanmer  reads— If  then  the  fruit  may 

bfif 
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that  FalftafF :  him  keep  with,  the  reft  baniih.  And  tell 
me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where  hall  thou 
been  this  month  ? 

P,  Hen.  Doll  thou  fpeak  like  a  king?  Do  thou  fland 
for  me,  and  I'll  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depofe  me?  if  thou  doft  it  half  fo  gravely,  fo 
majefrically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by 
the  heels  for  a  rabbet-fucker  ^,  or  a  poulter's  hare. 

P.  Hcu.  Well,  here  I  am  fet. 

Fai.  And  here  I  ftand  : — ^judge,  my  matters. 

F.  Hen.  Now,  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eaft-cheap. 

F.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Fal.  'S blood,  my  lord,  they  are  falfe  : — nay,  I'll  tickle 
ye  for  n  young  prince,  i'faith. 

P.  Hen  Sweareft  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  henceforth 
ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away  from 
grace  :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  likenefs  of  a 
fat  old  man  :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion.  Why  doH 
thou  converfe  with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting- 
hutch  *^  of  beaftlinefs,  that  fwoln  parcel  of  dropfies,  that 
huge  bombard  of  fack,  that  ftuff'd  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that 

be  known  by  the  tree,  as  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  &c.  and  his  emendation 
has  been  adopted  in  the  late  editions.  The  old  reading  is,  I  think, 
well  fupported  by  Mr.  Heath,  who  obferves,  that  **  Virtue  is«onfidered 
as  the  truit,  the  man  as  the  tree ;  confequently  the  old  reading  muft  hz 
right.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  the 
/r^(?,  — that  iS;  If  I  can  judge  of  the  man  by  the  virtue  I  lee  in  his  looks, 
he  rr'.uft  be  a  virtuous  man."    M alone. 

I  am  afraid  here  is  a  profane  allufion  to  the  33d  verfe  of  the  isth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  Steevens. 

5  rahbct-Jucker,~\^  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  fucJiitig  rabbet.  The  jeft  is  in 
comparing  himfelf  to  fometh/ng  thin  and  little.  So  a  poulterer  s  hare  j  a 
hare  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs  without  a  fkin,  is  long  and  /lender.  Johns, 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  right :  for  in  the  account  of  the  ferjeant's  feaft,  by 
Dugdale,  in  his  Orig.  Juridiciales,  one  article  is  a  dozen  of  rabbet- 
fuckers.  A  poulterer  was  formerly  written~a  tr,  and  fo  the  old 
copies  of  this  play.  Thus  in  Pierce  Penmlefj'e  his  Supplication  to  the 
De-vilj  1595  :  "  We  muft  have  our  tables  furnifht  like  pou Iters'"  ftalles.'* 

Steevens. 

6  —  bolting-butch — J  is  the  wooden  receptacle  into  which  the  meal 
li  bolted.  Steevens. 

roalle-d 
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roafled  Manningtree-ox  with  the  pudding  in  his  belly  "^^ 
that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that  father  ruffian, 
that  vanity  in  years  ^  ?  Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  tafte 
fack  and  drink  it  ?  wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to 
carve  a  capon  and  eat  it?  wherein  cunning  s»,  but  in  craft? 
wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy  ?  wherein  villainous,  but 
in  all  things  ?  wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would,  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you  ' ; 
Whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  Hen,  That  villainous  abominable  mif-leader  of  youth, 
FalllafF,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan, 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know,  thou  doft. 

1  -^that  roafitd  Manningtree  ox  nu'itb  the  pudding  in  his  belly y]  Man* 
mngtree  in  Eflex  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  intemperance  of  its 
inhabitants.    So,  in  Neives  from  Hell,  brought  by  the  Di'veVs  Carrier, 

by  Tho.  Decker,  1606:  «*  you  fhail  have  a  Have  eat  more  at  a 

meale  than  ten  of  the  guard  5  and  drink  more  in  two  days,  than  all 
Manningtree  does  at  aWhitfun-ale."    S  tee  vein's. 

It  appears  from  Heywood's  Apology  for  Aciors,  1612,  that  Manning' 
tree  formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  fairs,  by  exhibiting  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ftage-plays  yearly.  See  alfo  The  Choofng  of  Valentines,  a  poem, 
by  Thomas  Nalhe,  Mf.  in  the  Library  of  the  Inner  Temple,  No.  538, 
Vol.43: 

*'  or  fee  a  play  of  ftrange  moralitie, 

**  Shewen  by  bachelrie  of  Manning-tree, 

Whereto  the  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  fwarme.'* 
Again,  in  Decker's  Seuen  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  1607:  **  Cruelty 
has  got  another  part  to  play;  it  is  afted  like  theold  morals  zt  Manning- 
tree.'"''  In  this  feafon  of  feftivity,  we  may  prefume  it  was  cuftomary  to 
roaft  an  oxivhole.  •*  Huge  volumes,  (fays  Ofborne  in  his  Ad'vice  to  his 
Son  ^  like  the  ox  roafled  ivbole  at  Bartholemew  Fair,  may  proclaim  plenty 
of  labour  and  invention,  but  aftbrd  lefs  of  what  is  delicate,  favoury, 
and  well  conceded,  than  fmaller  pieces." 

Again  in  A  Strappado  for  the  De-vil,  by  R.  Brathwaitc,  1615  : 

*'  If  mother  Redcap  chance  to  have  an  ox 

**  Roafled  all  ivhole,  O,  how  you'll  flie  to  It, 

*«  That  for  his  pennie  each  may  have  a  bit."  Malone. 

8  ^  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey'imc^mty,— that  vanity  in  years  f] 
The  Vice,  Inicjuity,  and  Vanity,  were  perfonages  exhibited  in  the  old 
moralities.  Malone. 

9  — cunning,'^  Cunning  wsls  not  yet  debafed  to  a  bad  meaning;  ic 
fignified  knoiving,  ox jkilfuU  Johnson. 

»  — take  me  nvith  you\\  That  is,  go  no  fafter  than  I  can  follow 
you,    Letme  know  your  meaning.  Johnson. 
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Fal.  But  to  fay,  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in  my- 
felf,  were  to  fay  more  than  I  know.  That  he  is  old, 
(the  more  the  pity,)  his  white  hairs  do  witnefs  it :  but 
that  he  is  (faving  your  reverence)  a  whore-maller,  that  I 
utterly  deny.  If  fack  and  fugar  be  a  fault  %  God  help 
the  wicked  1  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  fin,  then  many 
an  old  hoft  that  I  know  is  damn'd :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be 
hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my 
good  lord ;  banilh  Peto,  banilh  Bardolph,  banilh  Poins : 
but  for  fweet  Jack  FalftafF,  kind  Jack  FalftafF,  true  Jack 
FalftafF,  valiant  Jack  FalftafF,  and  therefore  more  valiant, 
being  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falftaff,  banifli  not  him  thy 
Harry's  company,  banifh  not  him  thy  Harry's  company  ; 
banifh  plump  Jack,  and  banifh  all  the  world. 

F,  Hen,  I  do,  I  will.       knocking  heard.   Exeimt  Hoftefs, 
Francis,  ^ji/^^i^  Bardolph. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  rumibig. 

Bar.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord ;  the  fheriff,  with  a  moil 
monftrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue  !  play  out  the  play  :  I  have  much 
to  fay  in  the  behalf  of  that  FalftafF. 

Re-enter  Hoftefs,  hafiily, 
Hoji.  O  Jefu,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

a  J f Jack  and  fugar  be  a  fault,']  Sack  iv'ith  fugar  was  a  favourite 
liquor  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  In  a  letter  defcribing  queen  Elizabeth's 
entertainment  at  Killingworth-caftle,  1575,  by  R.  L.  [LanghamJ  bl . 
i,  lamo.  the  writer  fays,  (p.  86.)  fipt  I  no  more  fak  ar.d Juger  than 
J  do  Malmzey,  I  fliould  not  blufh  fo  much  a  dayz  az  I  doo."  And  in 
another  piace,  defcribing  a  minftrell,  who,  being  fomewhat  irafcible, 
had  been  oft'ended  at  the  company,  he  adds  ;  at  laft,  by  fum  entreaty 
and  many  fair  woords,  with  Jak  and  juger,  wee  fweeten  him  again," 
p.  <;2. 

In  an  old  Mf.  book  of  the  chamberlain's  account  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Worcefter,  I  alfo  find  the  following  article,  which  points  out 
the  origin  of  our  word  jack,  [Fr.  jec,'\  viz.  '*  — Anno  Eliz.  xxxiiij. 
[1592.]  Icem.  For  a  gallon  of  clarett  wvne,  and  jeck,  and  a  pound  of 
jugar,  geven  to  fir  John  Ruflel,  iiij.  s."  Pkrcy. 

This  liquor  is  llkevvile  mentioned  in  i\'^arri)if<sr^i  Hoe,  1607.  I  ufc 
not  to  be  drunk  with  jack  and  jugar.'"  Again  in  the  Wildgcoje  cbacs 
and  Monfieur  Thomas  by  B.  and  Fletcher.  Steevens. 

FaL 
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Fal.  Heigh,  heigh  !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle-flick^ : 
What's  the  matter  ? 

Hojt.  The  fherifF  and  all  the  watch  are  et  the  door : 
they  are  come  to  fearch  the  houfe  ;  Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear,  Hal?  never  call  a  true  piece  of 
gold,  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  effentially  mad  ^  without 
ieeming  fo. 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  inftinft. 

Fal,  I  deny  your  major :  if  you  will  deny  the  fherifF, 
fo  5 ;  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I  become  not  a  cart  as 
ivell  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up !  I 
hope,  I  fhall  as  foon  be  flrangled  with  a  halter,  as  another. 

P,  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras    — the  reft 

walk 

3   a  fiddle -Jikk     I  fuppofe  this  phrafe  Is  proverbial.    It  occurs  in 

the  Humcrous  Lieutenant  of  B.  and  Fletcher  : 

 for  certain,  gentlemen, 

«<  *The fiend  rides  on  a  fiddlefiick,''''  Steevens. 

*  —  ff7fli]  Old  copies — made,  Correded  by  Mr.  R  owe,  I  am  not 
fure  that  I  underltand  this  fpeech.  Perhaps  FaUlafl"  means  to  fay,— - 
Wemuft  now  look  lo  ourfelves  j  never  call  that  which  is  real  danger, 
fiditious  or  imaginary.  If  you  do,  you  are  a  madman,  though  you 
are  not  reckon  d  one.  Should  you  admit  the  flierift' to  enter  here,  yota 
will  deferve  that  appellation. — The  firft  words,  however,  Never  call 
&c."  may  allude,  not  to  real  and  imaginary  danger,  but  to  the  fubfe- 
quent  words  only,  ejfential  and_/dm/«^  madnefs.  Malone. 

5  J  deny  yourrc\z]or  :  if  you  ivill  deny  the  Jberi/f,  fo  An  anonymous 
•writer  fuppofe?,  that  FalftafF  here  intends  a  quibble.  Major,  which 
iheriff  brought  to  his  mind,  fignifies  as  well  one  of  the  parts  of  a  logical 
propofition,  as  the  principal  officer  of  a  corporation."— To  render  this 
fuppofition  probable,  it  fhould  be  proved  that  the  mayor  of  a  corporation 
was  called  in  Shakfpeare's  time  ma-jor.  That  he  was  not  called  fo  at 
an  earlier  period,  appears  from  feveral  old  books,  among  others  from 
^be  Hifior^  of  Edward  V.  annexed  to  Hardynge's  Chronicle,  I543» 
where  we  find  the  old  fpelling  was  maire : — "  he  beeyng  at  the  haveryng 
at  the  b^wer,  fent  for  the  maire  and  aldermen  of  London."  Fol.  307.  b« 
—If  it  fliall  be  objeftcd,  that  afterwards  the  pronunciation  was  changed 
to  ina-jor,  the  following  couplet  in  Jordan's  Poems  (no  date,  but  printed 
about  1661)  may  ferve  to  lliew  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  fliould  have 
been  the  cafe,  the  pronunciation  being  at  the  Rcftoration  the  fame  as 
it  is  now  : 

«  ..—  and  tho  major 

<'  Shall  juftle  zealous  Ifaac  irom  the  cy^fl/Ve.'*  Malone. 

6   bide  thee  behind  the  arras  j]  The  bulk  of  Falftaft"  made  him  not 

tiwAtteft  to  be  concealed  behind  the  hangings,  but  every  poet  facrifices 

fomething 
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walk  up  above.    Now,  my  mafters,  for  a  true  face,  and 
good  confcience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had  :  but  their  date  is  out,  and 
therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  fherifF-— 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Prince  and  PoiNS. 

Enter  Sheriff,  and  Carrier. 
Now,  matter  IherifF ;  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher,  Firft,  pardon  me,  my  lord.    A  hue  and  cry 
Hath  follow'd  certain  men  unto  this  houfe. 

P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord  % 
A grofs  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  affureyou,  is  not  here  ^  ; 
For  I  myfelf  at  this  time  have  employ'd  him. 
And,  Iherijff",  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee. 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 
Send  him  to  anfwer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  lliall  be  charg'd  withal : 
And  fo  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  houfe. 

Sher,  I  will,  my  lord  :  There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  loft  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen.  It  may  be  fo:  if  he  have  robb'dthefe  men, 

fomething  to  the  fcenery.  If  Falftaff  had  not  been  hidden,  he  could 
not  have  been  found  afleep,  nor  had  his  pockets  fearched.  Johnsoij. 

In  old  houfes,  there  were  always  large  fpaces  left  between  the  arras 
and  the  walls,  fufficient  to  contain  even  one  of  Falltaff's  bulk.  Such 
are  thofe  which  Fantome  mentions  in  The  Drummer.  In  Much  Ado 
about  Nothings  Borachio  fays,  I  whippM  me  behind  the^n-a-i."  Po- 
lonius  is  killed  through  the  arras.  See  likewife  Holinfhed,  Vol.  III. 
p.  594.  See  alfo  my  note  on  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  firH:  ail  of 
Richard  11.  Steevens. 

So,  in  Brathwaite's  Survey  of  Hijiories,  1614  :  **  Pyrrhus,  to  terrifie 
Fabius,  commanded  his  guard  to  place  an  elephant  behind  the  arras." 

Malone. 

7  The  many  I  do  ajfure  you,  is  not  here }]  Every  reader  muft  regret 
that  Shakfpeare  would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  furnifli  prince 
Henry  with  fome  more  pardonable  excufe,  without  obliging  him  to  have 
fecourfeto  an  abfolute  falfliood,  and  that  too  Uttered  undej  the  fan^ion 
of  fo  ftrong  an  aflwrancei  Stsjevsns. 

He 
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Hefhall  be  anfwerable  ;  and  fo,  farewel. 

Sher.  Goodnight,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  it  is  good  morrow  ;  Is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier* 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rafcal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's. 
Go,  call  him  forth. 

Poins.  FalftafF^ ! — faft  afleep  behind  the  arras,  and 
fnorting  like  a  horfe. 

P.  Hen.  Hark  how  hard  he  fetches  breath  :  Search  his 
pockets.  [Poins  fearches.'\  What  haft  thou  found  ^ 

Poins.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  fee  what  they  be  :  read  them, 

Poins.  Item,  a  capon,  2s.  2d. 
Item,  Sauce,  4d. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  5s.  8d  ^. 
Item,  Anchovies,  and  fack  after fupper,  2s.  6d, 

s  Poins.  F&ljlaff!  ^£ff.]  This  fpeech,  in  the  old  copies,  Is  given  to 
Peto.  It  has  been  transferred  to  Poins  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Dr.  Johnfon, 
Peto  is  again  printed  elfevvhcre  for  Poirs  in  this  play,  probably  from  a 
P.  only  being  ufed  in  the  Mf.  <*  What  had  Peto  done,  (Dr.  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves,)  to  be  trurted  with  the  plot  againft  FalftafF  ?  Poins  hsis  the 
prince's  confidence,  and  is  a  man  of  courage.  This  alteration  clears 
the  whole  difficulty ;  they  all  retired  but  Poins,  who,  with  the  prince, 
having  only  robbed  the  robbers,  had  no  need  to  conceal  himfelf"  from' 
the  travellers."  Malone. 

9  Sack^  tivo  gallons,  55.  8^/.]  It  appears  from  Peacham*s /i^or/i>  of  a 
Penny,  that  fack  was  not  many  years  after  Shakfpeare's  death,  about 
two  fhillings  a  quart.  If  therefore  our  author  had  followed  his  ufual 
practice  of  attributing  to  former  ages  the  modes  of  his  own,  the  charge 
would  have  been  here  16s.  Perhaps  he  fet  down  the  price  at  random. 
He  has  however,  as  a  learned  friend  obferves  to  me,  fallen  into  an  ana- 
chronifm,  in  furnifliing  his  tavern  in  Eaftcheap  with  fack  in  the  time  of 
K.  Henry  IV.  "  The  -y/n/wers  fold  no  other  facks,  mufcadels,  malm- 
Hes,  baftards,  alicants,  nor  any  other  wines  but  white  and  claret,  till 
the  33d  year  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  1543,  and  then  was  old  Parr  60 
years  of  age.  All  thofe  fweet  wines  were  fold  till  that  time  at  the 
apothecary's,  for  no  other  ufe  but  for  medicines."  Taylor's  Life  of 
Thomas  Parr,  4to.  Lond.  1635.  If  therefore  Faiftaff  got  drunk 
w  ith  fack  140  years  before  the  above  date,  it  could  not  have  been  at 
Mrs  Quickly's." 

For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stock,  the  ac- 
curate and  learned  editor  of  Demolthenes.  Maloke, 
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Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny. 

P.  Hen.  O  monftrous !  but  one  half-pennyworth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  fack  ! — What  there  is  elfe, 
keep  clofe ;  we'll  read  it  at  more  advantage :  there  let 
him  fleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the  court  in  the  morning  :  we 
muft  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  place  lhall  be  honourable, 
•  I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know, 
his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-fcore  ^  The  money 
fliall  be  paid  back  again  with  advantage.  Be  with  me 
betimes  in  the  morning;  and  fogood  morrow,  Poins. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.  [Exeunt^ 


ACT    III.     SCENE  I. 

Bangor.    A  Room  in  the  Archdeacon* s  Houfe, 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Mortimer,  a?id 
Glendower. 

Mor,  Thefe  promifes  are  fair,  the  parties  fure. 
And  our  induftion*  full  of  profperous  hope. 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer, — and  coufm  Glendower,— 
Will  you  fit  down  ? — 

And,  uncle  Worceller: — A  plague  upon  it! 

*  —  his  death  uo'tll  he  a  march  of  twelve-fcore.]  That  Is,  it  vrM 
kill  him  to  march  fo  far  as  twelve-fcore  foot.  Pope, 

Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  fame  expreflion  in  his  Sejanus  ^ 
That  look'd  for  falutations  tivelve-fcore  off.'* 

Again  in  Wejl'ward  Hoe,  1706  ; 

Til  gtt  mt  tivelw/core  off,  and  give  aim."  Steevens. 

The  Prince  quibbles  on  the  word  fcotf  which  fignifies  a  meafure  and- 
the  infantry  of  an  army.  I  cannot  conceive  why  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes 
that  he  means  twelve-fcore  jar^/^  3  he  might  as  well  extend  it  to  twelve- 
fcore  miles.  Mason. 

^  — induEiion — ]  That  Is,  entrance;  beginning,  Johnson, 

An  indu&'ion  was  anciently  fomething  introduftory  to  a  play.  Sucia 
is  the  bufmefs  of  the  Tinker,  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  Taming 
of  the  Shreivt  Shakfpeare  often  ufes  the  word,  which  his  attendance 
on  the  theatres  might  have  familiarifed  to  his  conception.  Thus,  ia 
K,  Richard  III  : 

«  Plots  have  I  laid,  ;W«<fi'/<i«j  dangerous."  Steevens. 

I  hav$ 
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I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Gle?icl.  No,  here  it  is. 
Sit,  coufin  Percy  ;  fit,  good  coufin  Hotfpur  : 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancafter 
Doth  fpeak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale  ;  and,  with 
A  rifmg  figh,  he  wilheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell  as  oft  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendovver  fpoke  of. 

Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him:  at  my  nativity  ^, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  ftiapes. 
Of  burning  crefTets''- ;  and,  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot,  Why,  fo  it  would  have  done 
At  the  fame  feafon,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  but  kitten'd,  though  yourfelf  had  ne'erbeen  born. 

Glend.  I  fay,  the  earth  did  lliake  when  I  was  born. 

Hot.  And  1  fay,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  fuppofe,  as  fearing  you  it  fliook. 

Glend,  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did 
tremble. 

Hof.  O,  then  the  earth  fhook  to  fee  the  heavens  on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 

3  —  at  my  nativity,  Moft  of  thefe  prodigies  appear  to  have 
been  invented  by  Shakfpeare.  Holinflied  fciys  only.  *' Strange  wonders 
liappened  at  the  nativity  of  this  man  5  for  the  fame  night  he  v^as  born, 
all  his  father's  horfes  in  the  ftable  were  found  to  ftand  in  blood  up  to 
their  bellies."  Steevens. 

In  the  year  1402,  a  blazing  ftar  appeared,  which  the  Welfh  bards 
reprefented  as  portending  good  fortune  to  Owen  Glendower.  Shak- 
fpeare had  probably  read  an  account  of  this  ftar  in  fomc  chronicle,  and 
l^Tansfcrred  its  appearance  to  the  time  of  Owen's  nativity.    Ma  lone. 

4  Of  burning  crefletsj]  A  crcjfct  was  a  great  light  fet  upon  a  beacon, 
light-houfe,  or  watch-tower  :  from  the  French  word,  croi/7e//e,  or  little 
crofs,  becaufe  the  beacons  had  anciently  crofTes  on  the  top  of  them. 

Hakmer, 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Holinflied  fays,  The  countie  Palatine 
of  Rhene  was  conveied  by  crej/'et-light,  and  torch-light  to  fir  T.  Gref- 
ham's  houfein  Bifhopfgate  ftreet." — The  creJfet-Ughts  were  lights  fixed 
on  a  moveable  frame  or  crofs,  like  a  turnltile,  and  were  carried  on 
poles,  in  proceffions.  I  have  feen  them  reprefented  in  an  ancient  print 
from  Van  Velde.  Steevkns. 

Difeafed 

\ 
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Bifeafed  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 

In  ftrange  eruptions  s :  oft  the  teeming  earth 

Is  with  a  kind  of  cholick  pinch'd  and  vex'd 

By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 

Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  ftriving. 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth  ^,  and  topples  down 

Steeples,  and  mofs-grown  towers.    At  your  birth. 

Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  diftemperature. 

In  paifion  Ihook. 

Glend.  Coufm,  of  many  men 
I  do  not  bear  thefe  crofiings.    Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again, — that,  at  my  birth. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  fhapes  ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  ftrangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields  ^.  \ 

5  D'lfeafed  nature  oftentimes  Breaks  fortbf  Sec."]   The  poet  has  here 
taken,  from  the  perverfenefs  and  contrarioufnefs  of  Hotfpur's  temper, 
an  opportunity  of  railing  his  charadler,  by  a  very  rational  and  philofo- 
phical  confutation  of  fuperftitious  error.  Johnson. 
^  —  o/V  tbe  teeming  earth 

Is  ivith  a  kind  of  cholick  pinch' d  and  vex'd 

By  the  \m^n(omng  of  unruly  vi'inA 

TFithin  her  ivomby  ivhicb  for  enlargement Jirivingy 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,— J  So  in  our  author's  Venus  and 
Adenis : 

**  As  when  the  ivind,  imprifond  in  the  ground. 

Struggling  for  pafl'age,  earths  foundation  (hakesy 
**  Which  with  cold  terrours  doth  men's  minds  confound." 

Maloni. 

Btldame  is  not  ufed  here  as  a  term  of  contemptj  but  In  the  fenfe  of 
anciint  mother.    Belle  age,  Fr.    Perhaps  beldame  originally  meant  ,9, 
grand-mother.    So,  in  ShaM^tart's  Tarquin  and  Lucrece :  •- 
To  fhew  the  i-e/iiiOTff  daughters  of  her  daughter."  Steey» 

7  The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  Jirangely  clamorous  to  tbe  frighted  fields."]  Shakfpeare  appear* 
to  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rarer  phcenomena,  as  with 
the  ordinary  appearances  of  nature.  A  writer  in  the  PbilofophicaL 
TranfaBionsy  No.  207,  defcribing  an  earthquake  in  Catanea,  near 
Mount  ^tna,  by  which  eighteen  perfons  were  deftroyed,  mentions  one 
of  the  circumftances  that  are  here  faid  to  have  marked  the  birth  of 
Glendower  :  "  There  was  a  blow,  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world 
had  been  difcharged  at  once ;  the  fe a  retired  from  the  town  above  two 
jnUesj  the  birds  flew  about  aftoniflied  j  tbe  cattle  in  tbe  felds  ran  crying*"* 

Malone; 

Vol.  V.  O  Thefc 
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Thefe  figns  have  markM  me  extraordinary  ; 

And  all  the  courfes  of  my  life  do  (hew, 

I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 

Where  is  he  living, — clipp'd  in  with  thefea. 

That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,— 

Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 

And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  fon. 

Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 

And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think,  there  is  no  man  fpeaks  better  Welfli  :— 
I  will  to  dinner. 

Mort,  Peace,  coufm  Percy  ;  you  will  make  him  mad. 

Glend,  I  can  call  fpirits  from  the  vafly  deep. 

Hot.  Why,  To  can  I ;  or  fo  can  any  man: 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  couiin,  to  command 
The  devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  co7,,  to  ftiame  the  devil. 
By  telling  truth  ;  Tell  truth,  and  ftiame  the  devil. — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raife  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  I'll  befworn,  I  have  power  to  ftiame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  ftiame  the  devil. 

Mort.  Come,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend,  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  heac? 
Againft  my  power  :  thrice,  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  fandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  fent  him, 
Bootelefs  ^  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  I 
How  'fcapes  he  agues  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glend,  Come,  here's  the  map ;  Shall  we  divide  our 
right. 

According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mort.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally  : 

8  Bootelefi — ]  Thus  one  of  the  old  editions  ;  and  without  reading 
iootelefs  (i.  e.  making  the  word  a  triflyllable)  the  metre  will  be  defeftive, 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Pope  transferred  the  word  htm  fronj  the  forxn^f  UnS  to  this  :  an* 
perhaps  he  was  fi^hs,  Mai9W{, 

England^. 
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England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto 

By  fouth  and  eaft,  is  to  my  part  affign'd  : 

All  weftward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  fliore. 

And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 

To  Owen  Glendower  : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 

The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 

And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn  : 

Which  being  fealed  interchangeably, 

(A  bufmefs  that  this  night  may  execute,) 

To-morrow,  couiin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 

And  my  good  lord  of  Worcefter,  will  fet  forth. 

To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottifti  power. 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewlbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet. 

Nor  fliall  we  need  his  help  thefe  fourteen  days 

Within  thatfpace,  [to  Glen.]  youmay  have  drawn  together 

Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glend.  A  ftiorter  time  fhall  fend  me  to  you,  lords. 
And  in  my  condud  lhall  your  ladies  come  : 
From  whom  you  now  muft  fteal,  and  take  no  leave  ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  Ihed, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety  %  north  from  Burton  here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours  : 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  beft  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monftrous  cantle  out  3. 
I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up  ; 
And  here  the  fjnug  and  filver  Trent  fhall  run. 

In 

9  — hitherto,]  i.  e.  to  this  fpot,  (polntmgto  the  map.)  Malone, 

*  Methinks,  my  moiety,]  The  divifion  is  here  into  three  parts.— 
A  moiety  was  frequently  ufed  by  the  writers  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  .is  a 
portion  of  any  thing,  though  not  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  See  a 
note  on  K.Lear,  Ad  I.  fc.  iv.  Malone. 

*  —  cranking  Perhaps  we  fliould  read — crankling.  So  Draytoa 
in  his  PolyolbioTiy  fong  7  : 

<*  Hath  not  fo  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooks  as  fhe."  Steev. 
Mr.  Pope  reads — crankling.  Malone. 

3  — cantle  o«f.]  A  <:drK^/<?  is  a  corner,  or  piece  of  ^ny  thing,  In  the 
Came  fenfe  that  Horace  ufes  angulus: 

O  a  «*  O  fi 
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In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly  : 

It  lhall  not  wind  with  fuch  a  deep  indent. 

To  rob  me  of  fo  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glenii,  Not  wind  ?  it  lhall,  it  muft ;  you  fee,  it  dothi 

Mart.  Yea,  but  mark. 
How  he  bears  his  courfe,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  fide ; 
Gelding  the  oppofed  continent  as  much. 
As  on  the  other  lide  it  takes  from  you. 

H^or.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  hcre> 
And  on  this  north  fide  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  ftraight  and  even. 

Hot.  I'll  have  it  fo  ;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alterM. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  ftiall  not. 

Hot.  Who  (hall  fay  me  nay  ? 

Glen.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  underftand  you  then. 
Speak  it  in  Wellh. 

Glend.  I  can  fpeak  Englifh,  lord,  as  well  as  you  j 
For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  Englifh  court  : 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  Englifh  ditty  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  ^  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  feen  in  you. 

O  fi  angulus  ille 
**  Proximus  arridet !" 

CantOTiy  Tr.  cartto.  I tal.  fignify  a  forw^r.  Steevens. 

Canton  in  heraldry  fignifies  a  corner.  Cant  of  cheefe  is  now  ufed  in 
Pembrokefliire.    L  . 

4  For  J  nvas  train  d  up  in  tbeEngUjh  court ;]  The  real  name  of  Owen 
'Glendower  was  Vaugban,  and  he  was  originally  a  barrifter  of  the  Mid* 
die  Temple.  Steevens. 

He  afterwards  became  efquire  of  the  body  to  King  Richard  II.  with 
whom  he  was  in  attendance  at  Flint  Caftle,  when  Richard  wat 
taken  prifoner  by  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  king  Henry  IV. 
Owen  Glendower  was  crowned  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Year  1402, 
end  for  near  twelve  years  was  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  the  Lnglifli, 
He  died  in  great  diftrefs  in  1415.  Malone, 

i  mm,  t be  torgui'-'-}  The  Engliili  language.  Johnson. 

He 
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Hot,  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart., 

1  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew. 

Than  one  of  thefe  fame  metre  ballad-mongers  : 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canftick  turn'd  ^, 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree  ; 

And  that  would  fet  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 

Nothing  fo  much  as  mincing  poetry  ; 

'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  Ihuffling  nag. 
Clend.  Come,  you  fhall  havs  Trent  turn'd. 
Hot.  I  do  not  care  :  I'll  give  thrice  fo  much  land 

To  any  well-deferving  friend  ; 

But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 

I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  fhall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glend.  The  moon  Ihines  fair,  you  may  away  by  night: 

I'll  hafte  the  writer,  ^  and,  withal. 

Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence : 

I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 

So  much  Ihe  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  \Exit» 
Mart.  Fie,  coufm  Percy  !  how  you  crofs  my  father  \ 
Hot,  I  cannot  choofe  :  fometimes  he  angers  me. 

With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant  9, 

Of 

He  ma^y  mean,  as  an  anonymous  writer  has  obferved,  that  he 
graced  his  own  tongue  with  the  art  of  finging,"  But  I  think  Dr.  John- 
fon's  explanation  the  true  one.  Malone. 

^  —a  brazen  canfl'tck  turn''d,'\  The  word  candlejitcky  which  de- 
ftroys  the  harmony  of  the  line,  is  ■virltx.tn— canftick  in  the  quartos 
1598,  1599,  and  1608  J  and  fo  it  might  have  been  pronounced. 
Heywood  and  feveral  of  the  old  writers,  conftantly  fpell  it  in  this 
manner.  Kit  with  the  canftick  is  one  of  the  fpirits  mentioned  by  Regi- 
naldScottj  1584.  Steevens. 

Coll  under  canftick^  he  can  play  with  both  hands,"  is  one  of 
Howel's  proverbial  fentences.    Dict.  1660.  Malone. 

7  — the  nvriterfl    He  means  the  writer  of  the  articles.  Pope. 

I  fuppofe,  to  complete  the  meafure,  we  (hould  read  :  77/  in  and 
iajiethe  ivriter^  for  he  goes  out  immediately.  Steevens. 

Z  of  the  moldivarp  and  the  anty'j  This  alludes  to  an  old  prophe- 
cy, which  is  faid  to  have  induced  Owen  Glendo.wer  to  take  arms 
againft  king  Henry.    See  Hall's  C/6ro«ic/e,  fol.  20.  Pope. 

So  Holinfhed,  for  he  was  Shakfpeare's  authority  ;   .«  TJbis  {the  di- 

O  3  vifion 
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Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies  ; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finlefs  fifh, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  fuch  a  deal  of  fkimble-fkamble  fluff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.    I  tell  you  what,— • 
He  held  me  laft  night  at  leaft  nine  hours. 
In  reckoning  up  the  feveral  devils'  names  ^, 
That  were  his  lackeys :  I  cry'd,  humph  I — and  well>-^ 
goto,— 

But  markM  him  not  a  word,    O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horfe,  a  railing  wife  ; 
Worfe  than  a  fmoky  houfe  :  I  had  rather  live 
With  cheefe  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 
In  any  fummer-houfe  in  Chriftendom. 

Mort.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman  ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  ftrang£  concealments  ' ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wond'rous  affable  ;  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.    Shall  I  tell  you,  coufm? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  refpeft. 
And  curbs  himfelf  even  of  his  natural  fcope. 
When  you  do  crofs  his  humour  ;  'faith  he  does  : 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive. 
Might  fo  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  tafte  of  danger  and  reproof ; 

vifion  of  the  realm  between  Mortimer,  Glendower,  and  Percy,]  was 
done  (as  fome  have  fay de)  through  a  foolifla  credite  given  to  a  vaine 
prophecie,  as  though  king  Henry  was  the  mddcuuarpe,  curfed  of  God's 
owne  mouth,  and  they  three  were  the  dragovy  the  /io»,  and  the  vjolfe^ 
whiche  (hould  devide  this  realm  between  them."  Malone. 

The  mculd-ivarp  is  the  moUy  fo  called  becaufe  it  renders  the  furfacQ 
of  the  earth  unlevel  by  the  hillocks  which  it  raifes.  Steevens. 

9  Jn  reckoning  up  the  Je-veral  de-viW  ratnesy']  See  Reginald  Scott's 
Dijco'very  of  Witchcraft^  15^4}  p.  377,  where  the  reader  may  find  his 
patience  as  feverely  exercifed  as  that  of  Hotfpur,  and  on  the  fame  occa- 
lion.   Shakfpeare  muft  certainly  have  feen  this  book.  Steevens. 

i  ,  —profited 

Jn  Jirange  iovcealments  3]    Skilled  in  wonderful  fecrets. 

Johnson. 

But 
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But  do  not  ufe  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 

Wor,  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame*  j 
And  fmce  your  coming  hither,  have  done  enough 
.To  put  him  quite  befide  his  patience. 
Vou  mull  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault: 
Thoug]i  fome times  it  Ihewgreatnefs,  courage,  blood, 
(And  that's  the  deareft  grace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  prefent  harlhrage, 
Defedt  of  manners,  want  of  government. 
Pride,  haughtinefs,  opinion  ^,  and  difdain  : 
The  leaft  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Lofeth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  allain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  befides. 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  fchool'd ;  Good  manners  be  your  fpeed  ! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Re-enter  Glendower,  nuith  the  Ladies, 
Mort.  This  is  the  deadly  fpight  that  angers  me,— 
My  wife  canfpeakno  Englifh,  I  no  Welfh. 

Glend.  My  daughter  weeps ;  fhe  will  not  part  with  you. 
She'll  be  a  foldier  too,  Ihe'll  to  the  wars. 

Mort,  Good  father,  tell  her, — that  ftie,  and  my  aunt 
Percy, 

Shall  follow  in  your  conduft  fpeedily. 

[Glendower /peaks  to  his  daughter  in  Wel/h,  and 
Jhe  anfwers  him  in  the  fame* 
Glend.  She's  defperate  here  5  a  peevifli  felf-wilFd  har- 
lotry. 

One  that  no  perfuafion  can  do  good  upon. 

\Lady  M. /peaks  to  Mortimer  in  Weljhn 
Mort.  I  underftand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Wellh 
Which  thou  poureft  down  from  thefe  fwelling  heavens, 
I  am  too  perfedt  in ;  and,  but  for  lhame. 
In  fuch  a  parly  would  I  anfwer  thee.       \Lady  /peaks, 

z  —  foo  ivUful'l>Iamej'\  This  is  a  mode  of  fpeech  with  which  I  am 
not  acquainted.  Perhaps  it  might  be  read — too  wi//«/-biunt,  or  too 
Tvilful-htnt'y  or  thus  : 

Indeed,  my  lord,  you  are  much  to  blame,  toe  wilful.  Johnson. 

3  mm, opinion,'}  miAfii  h^ic  felf -opinion,  or  conceit.  Mason. 

Q  4  I  uii« 
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I  underftand  thykifles,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  difputation  : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language  ;  for  thy  tongue 
^fakes  Welfh  as  fweet  as  dities  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  fummer's  bower 
With  ravifhing  divifion,  to  her  lute  5. 

Glend,  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  flie  run  mad. 

[Lady  M.  /peaks  a^ain^ 

Mort,  O,  I  am  ignorance  itfelf  in  this^, 

Gknd,  She  bids  you. 
Upon  the  wanton  rufhes  lay  you  down  ^, 
And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  Ihe  will  fing  the  fong  that  pleafeth  you. 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  fleep  ^, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleafing  heavinefs ; 

Making 

4-  ^uftg  by  a  fair  queen  fefc]  Our  author  perhaps  here  Intended  a 
compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  performer  on  the  lute  and 
the  virginals.  See  Sir  James  MelviTs  curious  account.  Memoirs^ 
fjlio,  p.  50.  Malone. 

5  With  ravipsing  di-vifioriy  to  her  lutc.'\  This  verfe  may  ferve  for  « 
tranflation  of  a  line  in  Horace. 

 grataque  faeminis 

Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides." 
It  is  to  no  purpofe  that  you  ( Paris  J  pleafe  the  women  by  finglng 
"  with  ravifhing  divilion"  to  the  harp.    See  the  Commentators,  and 
Voflius  on  Catullus,  p.  239,  S.  W. 

*  0,  I  am  ignorance  itfelf  in  this,"]  Maflinger  ufes  the  fame  expref- 
Jion  in  The  Unnatural  Combat j    1639  : 

**  ■  — in  this  you  fpeak,  fir, 

**  J  am  ignorance  itfelf Steevens. 
7  Upon  tke  ivanton  rufhes  lay  you  doiun,]   It  was  the  cuftom  in  thit 
country,  for  many  ages,  to  ftrew  the  floors  with  rufhes,  as  we  now  co- 
▼er  them  with  carpets.  Johnson. 

^  Ar.d  on  your  eye-lids  croivn  the  god  of  fleep,']    The  fame  image 
(whatever  idea  it  v/as  meant  to  convey)  occurs  in  Philajier  : 
"  who  fliall  take  up  his  lute, 

And  touch  it  till  he  croivn  a  filcnt  fleep 
Upon  wy  eye-lid.'"  Steevens* 
The  image  is  certainly  a  Grange  one  j  but  I  do  not  fufpeft  any  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.    The  god  of  fleep  is  not  only  to  fit  on  Mortimer's 
eye-lids,  but  to  fit  croivnedj  that  ie,  with  fovereign  dominion.    So  in 
twelfth  Night : 

«*  Him 
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Making  fuch  difference  'twixt  wake  and  lleep^^ 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnefs'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progrefs  in  the  eaft. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  fit,  and  hear  her  fmg : 
By  that  time  will  our  book',  I  think,  be  drawn. 

GW.  Dofo; 
And  thofe  muficians  that  fhall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence ; 
And  ftraight  they  fhall  be  here  ^  ;  fit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfeft  in  lying  down: 
Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy  lap. 

lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goofe. 

Glendower /peaks  fome  Weljh  "words, 
and  then  the  mujick  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive,  the  devil  underftands  Welfli  ; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he's  fo  humorous. 
By'r  lady,  he's  a  good  mufician. 

Lady  P.  Then  fhould  you  be  nothing  but  mufical;  for, 
you  are  altogether  govern'd  by  humours.  Lie  Hill,  yc 
thief,  and  hear  the  lady  fing  in  Welfh. 

*f  Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 

<<  Where  he  fus  croivned  in  his  mafter's  fplght."  Malone. 
9  Making  fuch  difference  ""tivixt  nvake  andJJeep,'\  She  will  lull  yott 
by  her  fong  into  foft  tranquility,  in  which  you  lhali  be  lb  near  to  fleep 
as  to  be  free  from  perturbation,  and  fo  much  awake  as  to  be  fenfible 
of  pleafure ;  a  ftate  partaking  of  fleep  and  wakefulnefs,  as  the  twilight 
©f  night  and  day.  Johnson. 

I  — cttr  booky — ]  Our  paper  of  conditions.  Johnson. 
*  Andtbcfe  muficiam  that    all  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence  j 

And  firaight  they  fhall  be  here  ;]  Glendower  had  before  boafted  that 
he  could  call  fpirils  from  the  vafty  deep;  he  now  pretends  to  equal 
power  over  the  fpirits  of  the  air.  Sit,  fays  he  to  Mortimer,  and,  by  my 
power,  you  fhall  have  heavenly  mufick.  The  muficians  that  fhall  play 
to  you,  now  hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  miles  from  the  earth  :  I  wiU 
fummon  them,  and  they  fhall  firaight  be  here.  *<  And  ftraight"  is  the 
reading  of  the  mofl:  authentick  copies,  the  quarto  159^,  and  the  folio 
1623,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other  ancient  editions.  Mr.  Rowe  firft  intro- 
duced the  reading — Tet  firaight,  which  all  the  fubfequent  editors  have 
adopted  5  but  the  change  doss  not  feera  abfolutely  necefTary.  Malone. 

'  Hot. 
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Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lac/jy  my  brach,  howl  in  Irifh# 
Laciy  P.  Would'Il  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 
Hot,  No. 

Lac/y  P.  Then  be  ftill. 

Hot.  Neither;  'tis  a  woman's  fault'. 

Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee  ! 

Hot.  To  the  Wellli  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that  ? 

Hot.  Peace!  flie  fings. 

A  Welfti  Song  fung  hy  Lady  M. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  fong  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  ingoodfooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  ingoodfoothl  'Heart,  you  fwear  like 
a  comfit-maker's  wife  1  Not  you,  ingoodfooth;  and.  As 
true  as  I  live  ;  and.  As  God  lhall  mend  me  :  and.  As 
fure  as  day : 

And  giv'll  fuch  farcenet  furety  for  thy  oaths. 

As  if  thou  never  walk'dft  further  than  Finfbury*. 

Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 

A  good  mouth-filling  oath  ;  and  leave  infooth. 

And  fuch  protell  of  oepper  ginger-bread  S 

To 

3  Neither 'f  "'tis  a  nvomans  fault. It  is  a  ivomans  fault ^  is  fpoken 
ironically.  Farmer. 

This  is  a  proverbial  expreflion.  I  find  it  in  the  Birth  of  Merlin^ 
1662  v 

"  ""Tis  a  woman's  fault  :  p— — —  of  this  baflifulnefs." 

"  A  'womari's  fault,  we  are  fubjeft  to  it,  fir." 
I  believe  the  meaning  is  this  :  Hotfpur  having  declared  his  refolution 
neither  to  have  his  head  broken,  nor  to  fit  Hill,  /lily  adds,  that  fuch  is 
the  ufual  fault  of  women  j  i.  e.  never  to  do  what  they  are  bid  or  defired 

to  do.  ST£EVENS. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Hotfpur*s  converfation  in  this  fcene  fhews,  that 
the  ftillnefs  which  he  here  imputes  to  women  as  a  fault,  was  fomething 
very  different  from  filence  j  and  that  an  idea  was  couched  under  thefe 
words,  which  may  be  better  underllood  than  explained.— He  is  ftill  in 
the  Welfli  lady's  bed-chamber.  White. 

^  — Firtjburyy^  Open  walks  and  fields  near  ChifweU  ftreet,  London 
"Wall,  by  Moorgate  j  the  common  refort  of  the  citizens,  as  appears 
from  many  of  our  ancient  comedies.  Steevens. 

5  —-/«c;6  ^ror^/?  ^pepper  ginger-bread>]  i.  e.  proteftations  as  com- 
tnon  as  the  letters  which  children  learn  from  an  alphabet  of  ginger- 
bread. 
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To  velvet-guards  ^,  and  funday- citizens. 
Come,  fmg. 

Lady  P.  I  will  not  iing. 

Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breall  teacher^.     An  the    indentures  be   drawn,  I'll 

away 

bread.  What  we  now  call  ^^kt  ginger -bread  was  then  called  pepper 
ginger-bread.  Steevens. 

^  To  'velvet-guards,']  To  fuch  as  iiave  their  cloaths  adorned  with 
ihreds  of  velvet,  which  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  finery  of  cockneys,  Johns. 

Velvet  guards  appear  to  liave  been  a  city  fajhion.  So,  in  Hijlriomaf- 
tiX,  16 10  : 

**  Nay,  I  myfelf  will  wear  the  courtly  grace  : 
"  Out  on  thefe  'vel'vet  guards^  and  black-lac'd  fleeves, 
**  Thefe  finfjp'ring  fafliions  limply  followed  !"  Steevens. 
To  velvet  guards  means,  I  believe,  to  the  bigbtr  rank  of  female  ci- 
tizens j  the  wives  of  either  merchants  or  wealthy  fliopkeepers.    It  ap- 
pears from  the  following  paffage  in  The  London  Prodigal,  1605,  that 
a  guarded  goivn  was  the  beft  drefs  of  a  city  lady  in  the  time  of  our 
author  : 

**  Frances.  But  Tom,  muft  1  go  as  I  do  now,  when  I  am  married  ? 

«  Civet.  No,  Franke,  [i.  e.  Frances,]  I'll  have  thee  go  like  a  ciri- 
xen,  in  ugarded  gown,  and  a  French  hood." 

Fyncs  Morifon  is  ftill  more  exprefs  to  the  fame  point,  and  furniflies 
us  with  the  beft  comment  on  the  words  before  us.  Defcribing  the  drefs 
of  various  orders  of  people  in  England,  he  fays,  *'  At  publick  meetings 
the  aldermen  of  London  weere  fkarlet  gownes,  and  their  luives  a  clofe 
gown  of  fkarlet,  with  gardes  of  black,  velvet."  Itin.  fol.  1617.  P. 
Ill,  p.  179.  Cards  have  been  already  explained. See  Vol.  II.  p.  66,  n.  9. 

Malone, 

7  'jT/j  the  nextivay  to  turn  tailor^  or  be  rtd-hreajl  teacher,']  I  fappofe 
Percy  means,  that  Zinging  is  a  mean  quality,  and  therefore  he  excufes 
his  lady.  Johnson. 

The  next  way  is  the  neareft  way.  Taylors  feem  to  have  been  as  re» 
markable  for  finging  as  nueavers,  of  whole  mufical  turn  Shakfpeare  has 
more  than  once  made  mention.  B.  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pejile,  fpeak  of  this  quality  in  the  former :  "Never  truft  a 
taylor  that  does  not  fmg  at  his  work  }  his  mind  is  on  nothing  but  filch- 
ing." Steevens. 

One  inftance  may  fuffice,  to  fhew  that  rext  has  been  rightly  inter- 
preted :  "  —-and  when  mattens  was  done,  the  erles  and  the  lordes 
went  the  next  way  to  the  deane's  place  to  breckfaft."*  Ives's  Sele£i  Pu' 
pers,  4to,  1773,  p.  165..^ 

This  palfage  has  been  interpreted  as  if  the  latter  member  of  the  fen- 
tence  were  explanatory  of  the  former  j  but  furely  they  are  entirely  dif- 
tin^.   The  pUia  meaoiag  is,  that  h&  who  makes  a  conunoa  practice 

©f 
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away  within  thefe  two  hours ;  and  fo  come  in  when  ye 

will.  [Exit, 

Glend.  Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer;  you  are  as  flow. 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this,  our  book  is  drawn     we'll  but  feal,  and  then 
To  horfe  immediately. 

Mort,  With  all  my  heart.  lExeunf, 

SCENE  II. 

London,        Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lords^ 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave  ;  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  I, 

Muft  have  feme  private  conference  :  But  be  near 
At  hand,  for  we  fhall  prefently  have  need  of  you.— 

\Exeunt  Lords^ 

I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  fo, 

Por  fome  difpleafmg  ferv'ice  ^  I  have  done. 

That,  in  his  fecret  doom,  out -of  my  blood 

He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  fcourge  for  me  -; 

But  thou  doft,  in  thy  pafTages  of  life  ^, 

Make  me  believe, — that  thou  art  only  mark'd 

For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 

To  punifh  my  mif-treadings.'    Tell  me  elfe. 

Could  fuch  inordinate,  and  low  defires. 

Such  poor,  fuch  bare,  fuch  lewd,  fuch  mean  attempts 

Suck 

©f  ringing,  reduces  himfelf  to  the  condition  either  o(z  tailor,  or  a  teacher 
of  mufick  to  Jbirds.  That  tailors  were  remarkable  for  finging  in  our  au- 
thor's time,  he  has  himfelf  informed  us  elfewhere.  *•  Do  you  make  an 
alehoufe  of  my  lady's  houfe,  (fays  Malvoiio  in  Tivelftb  Nighty)  that  ye 
fqueak  out  your  coziers''  catches^  without  any  mitigation  or  remorfe  of 
•voice?"    SceVol.  IV.p.  38,  n.  7.  Malone. 

s  — our  hGo\ii  is  drawn  i.  e.  our  articles.  Every  compofition, 
whether  play,  ballad,  or  hiftory,  was  called  a  bookj  on  the  regifters  of 
ancient  publication.  Steevens. 

9  For  fame  dtfpleafmg  fervice — ]  Ser'vice  for  a^Jion,  fimply.  Warb* 

*  — in  thy  faj/'ages  of  life,']  i.  e.  in  the  paflages  of  thy  life. 

Steevens. 

*  — Jutb  Uwd,  fucb  mean  attempts,']  Mean  attempts,  are  mean^  un- 

nuortbjf 
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Such  barren  pleafures,  rude  fociety. 

As  thou  art  matched  withal,  and  grafted  to. 

Accompany  the  greatnefs  of  thy  blood. 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

P.  Hen.  So  pleafe  your  majefty,  I  would,  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excufc. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtlefs,  I  can  purge 
Myfelf  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  fuch  extenuation  let  me  beg^. 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devisM,— 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatnefs  needs  mufl:  hear,—* 
By  fmiling  pick-thanks  *  and  bafe  news-mongers, 
I  may,  for  fome  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  fubmillian, 

K.  Hen.  God  pardon  thee  ! — yet  let  me  wnder,  Harry, 
At  thy  aifedlions,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  anceftors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  loft  ^, 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  fupply'd  ; 
And  art  almoft  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood  : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin*d ;  and  the  foul  of  every  man 

tvorthy  undertakings.    Leiud  does  not  in  this  place  barely  fignify 
to»,  hut  licentious.  Steevens. 

The  word  is  thus  ufed  in  many  of  our  ancient  ftatutes.  Malone. 

3  Tet  fuch  extenuation  let  me  beg^  &c.]  The  conftruftion  is  fome- 
what  obfcure.  Let  me  beg  fo  much  extenuation,  that,  upon  confuta- 
tion of  many  falfe  charges^  I  may  be  pardoned  fome  that  are  true,  I 
fhould  read  on  reproof  inftead  of  in  reproof  j  but  concerning  Shake- 
fpeare's  particles  there  is  no  certainty.  Johnson. 

4  —~pick-thanks — ]  i.  e.  officious  parafxtes.  Steevens. 

5  Thy  place  in  council  thou  hafi  rudely  lofl,'\  The  prince  was  re- 
moved from  being  prefident  of  the  council,  immediately  after  he  ftruck 
thejudge.  Steevens. 

Our  author  has,  I  believe,  here  been  guilty  of  an  anachronifm. 
The  prince's  removal  from  council  in  confequence  of  his  ftriking  the 
Lord  Chief  Juftlce  Gafcoigne,  was  fome  years  after  the  battle  of  Shrew- 
Ibury  (1603).  His  brother,  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed 
Prefident  of  the  Council  in  his  room,  and  he  was  not  created  a  duke 
till  Che  13th year  of  K.  Henry  IV.  C^ii.)  Maloke. 

Prophe- 
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Prophetically  does  fore-think  thy  fall. 

Had  I  fo  lavifti  of  my  prefence  been. 

So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

So  ftale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company  ; 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 

Had  Hill  kept  loyal  to  poffeffion  ^; 

And  left  me  in  reputelefs  banifhment, 

A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 

By  being  feldom  feen,  I  could  not  ftir. 

But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at : 

That  men  would  tell  their  children,  T^zs  is  he  ; 

Others  would  fay, — Where?  njuhich  is  Bolinghroke? 

And  then  I  ftole  all  courtefy  from  heaven  7, 

And 

<; — loyal  to  poJfeJJlon'^'\  True  to  him  that  had  then  pofleflion  of 
f he  crown.  Johnson. 

7  And  then  I  ftole  all  courtefy  from  heaven,']  This  is  an  allufion  to 
the  rtory  of  Prometheus's  theft,  who  ftole  Jire  from  thence  ;  and  as 
with  this  he  made  a  man,  fo  with  that  Bolingbroke  made  a  king.  As 
the  gods  were  fuppofed  jealous  in  appropriating  reajon  to  themfelves, 
the  getting  fre  from  thence,  which  lighted  it  up  in  the  mind,  was 
called  a  theft  j  and  as  power  is  their  prerogative,  the  getting  courtefy 
from  thence,  by  which  power  is  heft  procured,  is  called  a  theft.  The 
thought  is  exquifitely  great  and  beautiful.  Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  of  this  paflage  appears  to  me  very  quef- 
Vionable.  The  poet  had  not,  I  believe,  a  thought  of  Prometheus  or 
the  heathen  gods,  nor  indeed  was  courtefy  (even  underftanding  it  to  fig- 
nify  affability)  the  charafteriftick  attribute  of  thofe  deities.— The 
Hieaning,  I  apprehend,  is,—-/  ivasfo  affable  and  popular,  that  I  engrof- 
Jed  the  devotion  and  re-verence  of  all  men  to  my f elf ,  and  thus  defrauded 
Heaven  of  its  worlhippers. 

Courtefy  may  be  here  ufed  for  the  refpe£b  and  obeifance  paid  by  an 
inferior  to  a  fupeiior.    So,  in  this  play  : 

To  dog  his  heels  and  courtefy  at  his  frowns." 
In  A£l  V.  it  is  ufed  for  a  refpedfuU  faiute,  in  which  fenfe  it  was  ap- 
plied formerly  to  men  as  well  as  ivomen  : 

<«  1  will  embrace  him  with  a  foldier's  arm, 
<"  That  he  /hall  flirink  under  my  courtefy.''* 
Again,  in  the  Hift.  of  Edward  IV.  annexed  to  Hardynge's  Chronicle, 
1543  : — "  which  thyng  if  I  could  have  forfene, — I  would  never  have 
wonne  the  courtifes  of  men's  knees  with  the  lofs  of  fo  many  heades.'* 
This  interpretation  is  ftrengthened  by  the  two  fubfequent  lines, 
vhich  contain  a  kindred  thought: 

**  And  drefs'd  myfelf  in  fuch  humility, 

"  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts.'* 

5  Henry 
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And  drefsM  myfelf  in  fuch  humility. 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts  8, 

Loud  fhouts  and  lalutations  from  their  mouths. 

Even  in  the  prefence  of  the  crowned  king. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  perfon  freih,  and  new  ; 

My  prefence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 

Ne'er  feen  but  wonder'd  at  ^  :  and  fo  my  ftate. 

Seldom,  but  fumptuous,  fhewed  like  a  feaft ; 

And  won,  by  rarenefs,  fuch  folemnity. 

The  fjcipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

With  fliallow  jellers,  and  rafh  bavin  wits  S 

Soon  kindled,  and  foonburn'd:  carded  hisftate*; 

Henry,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that  he  robbed  heaven  of  its  worjhi^ 

and  the  king  of  the  allegiance  oi  his  fubjeils,  Malone. 

3  That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men^  s  heartSy^    Apparently  copied? 
from  Marlowe's  Luji^s  Dominion ^  written  before  1593  : 

<«  The  Pope  fhali  fend  his  bulls  through  all  thy  realm, 
<*  And  pull  obedience  from  thy  fuhje^s''  hearts.'''' 
In  another  place  in  the  fame  play,  we  meet  with  the  phrafe  ufed  herei 
I        Then  here  upon  my  knees 
I  pluck  allegiance  from  her."  Malone. 

9  My  prefence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 

Ne'er  feen,  but  ivonder^d  at ;]  So  in  our  author's  ^id  Sonnet: 
Or  as  the  wardrobe,  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
**  To  make  fome  fpecial  inftant  fpecial-bleft, 

By  new  unfolding  his  imprifon'd  pride."  Malone. 
'  — -  raflj  bavin  wiVj,]  Rapy  is  heady,   thoughtlefs  :    bavin  Is 
brufhwood,  which,  fired,  burns  fiercely,  but  is  foon  out,  Johnson, 
Rap}  h,  I  hzWtst,  fierce,  'violent^     So,  in  K.  Richard  II» 

"  His  rafio  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  laft." 
In  Shakfpeare's  time  ha'vin  was  ufed  for  kindling  fires.    See  Florio's 
Second  Frutes,  quarto,  1591,  ch.  i:      There  is  no  fire.— Make 
a  little  blaze  with  a  bavin.'''  Malone. 

2-  —carded  his  fiate  Dr.Warburton  fuppofes  thztcarded,  or ''/carded, 
(for  fo  he  would  read,)  means  difcarded,  threw  it  off.  Mr.  Steevenft 
thinks  the  king  means,  that  Richard  mingled  and  carded  together  his 
royal  ftate  with,  &c.  the  metaphor  being"  (as  he  fuppofes)  "  taken 
from  mixing  coarfe  wool  with  fine,  and  carding  them  together,  whereby 
the  value  of  the  latter  is  diminiihed."  But  to  card  does  not  mean  to  mix 
eoarfe  wool  with  fine,  as  Mr.  Mafon  has  jultly  obferved,  but  fimply 
to  work  wool  with  a  card  or  teazel,  fo  as  to  prepare  it  for  fpinning.  I 
ihould  mention,  however,  that  Mr.  S.  has  produced  an  inftancein  which 
to  card  feems  to  be  ufed.  for  to  mix.  You  card  your  beei-,  (if  you 
fee  your  guefts  begin  to  be  drunk)  half  fraall,  half  ftrong."  Greene's 
^ip  for  an  upfiart  Courtier,  1 620. 

1  am  unable  to  throw  any  li^ht  on  this  difficult  palTage,  Malonk. 

Minglc<Ji 
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Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools ' ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  fcorns  ; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  againft  his  name*. 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys  5,  and  ftand  the  pufh 
Of  every  beardlefs  vain  comparative  ^  : 

3  ^fu,}tb  capering  fools ;]  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  1598.  In  the  fe- 
eond,  printed  in  I599>  capering  was  changed  into  carping,  and  that 
word  was  tranfmitted  through  all  the  fubfequent  quaitos.  Hence,  it  is 
alio  the  reading  of  the  folio,  which  appears  to  have  been  printed  from 
the  quarto  of  l6  3.  Had  all  the  quartos  read  cafering,  and  the  folio 
(arping,  the  latter  reading  might  derive  fome  ftrength  from  the  autho- 
rity of  that  copy  ;  but  the  change  having  been  made  arbitrarily,  or  by 
chance,  in  1599,  it  has  no  pretenfions  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Steevcns 
agrees  with  me  in  thinking  the  original,  the  true  reading. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  *'  capering  fools"  were  very  proper 
companions  for  a*'  Jkippirg  kingj"  and  that  Falftaff  in  thefecond 
part  of  this  play,  boafts  of  his  being  able,  to  caper,  as  a  proof  of  his 
youth.  "  To  approve  my  youth  further  I  will  not ;  the  truth  is,  I  am 
old  in  judgment  and  underftanding  j  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for 
a  thoufand  marks,*'  &c. 

Carping  undoubtedly  might  alfo  have  been  ufed  with  propriety  ;  having 
had  in  our  author's  time  the  fame  fignification  as  at  prefent ;  though  it 
has  been  doubted.     Minfhieu  explains  it  in  his  DiB.  1617,  thus. 

To  taunt,  to  find  fault  with,  or  bite  with  words."  Malone. 

4  And  gave  bis  countenance y  againft  his  name,']  Made  his  prefence 
Injurious  to  his  reputation.  Johnson. 

Againft  his  name,  is,  I  think,  parenthetical.  He  gave  his  countc- 
<nance,  (to  the  diminution  of  his  «<j»2f  or  charadler,)  to  laugh,  &c.  In 
plain  Englilh,  he  honoured  gibing  boys  with  his  company,  and  difho- 
noured  himfelf  by  joining  in  their  mirth.  Malone. 

5  To  laugh  at  gibing  ^cyj,— ]  i,  e.  at  the  jejis  of  gibing  boys. 

Malone. 

*  Of  every  beardlefs  vain  comparati-ve :]  Of  every  boy  whofe  vanity 
incited  him  to  try  his  wit  againft  the  king's. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  was  afked,  why,  with  fo  much  wit,  he  never  at- 
tempted raillery,  he  anfwered,  that  he  who  praftifed  raillery  ought  to 
bear  it  in  his  turn,  and  that  to  ftand  the  butt  of  raillery  was  not  fuit- 
able  to  the  dignity  of  a  king.    Scudery''s  Converjation.  Johnson. 

I  believe  comparative  means  here,  one  who  affefts  wit,  a  dealer  In 
eotrparifons  :   what  Shakfpeare  calls,  fomewhere  elfc,  if  I  remember 
right,  a  f  mile-monger.     **  The  moft  comparati've  prince"  has  already 
occured  in  the  play  before  us,  and  the  following  paflage  in  Lovers 
Jmabour^s  Loft,  is  yet  more  appofite  in  fupport  of  this  interpretation! 
«  — The  world's  large  tongue 
*'  Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks, 
<»  Full  of  comparijonsj  and  wounding  flouts."  Maloni. 

Grew 
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Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  ftreets, 

EnfeofF'd  himfelf  to  popularity  ^ : 

That,  being  daily  fwallow'd  by  men's  eyes'. 

They  furfeited  with  honey  ;  and  began 

To  loath  the  tafte  of  fweetnefs,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occafion  to  be  feen. 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded  ;  feen,  but  with  fuch  eyes. 

As,  fick  and  blunted  with  community. 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 

Such  as  is  bent  on  fun-like  majefty 

When  it  fliines  feldom  in  admiring  eyes  : 

But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eye-lids  down. 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  fuch  afpedt 

As  cloudy  men  ufe  to  their  adverfaries ; 

Being  with  his  prefence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full. 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  ftand'ft  thou  : 

For  thou  haft  loft  thy  princely  privilege. 

With  vile  participation ;  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  fight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  deiir*d  to  fee  thee  more  ; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 

Make  blind  itfelf  with  foolifti  tendernefs. 

P.  Hen.  I  lhall  hereafter,  my  thrice  gracious  lord. 
Be  more  myfelf. 

Hen.  For  all  the  world. 
As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  fet  foot  at  Ravenfpurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  fceptre,  and  my  foul  to  boot, 

7  Enfeoft"^d  bmfelf  to  popularity  ;]  Gave  himfelf  up  ahfolutely  and 
entirely^  to  popularity.  Afeofment  was  the  ancient  mode  of  conveyance, 
by  which  all  lands  in  England  were  granted  in  fee-fimple  for  feveral 
ages,  till  the  conveyance  of  Leafe  and  Releafe  was  invented  by  Ser- 
geant Moor,  about  the  year  1630.  Every  deed  of  feofment  was  accom- 
panied with  li-vcry  of  feijin,  thac  is  with  the  delivery  of  corporal  pofleliion 
of  the  land  or  tenement  granted  in  fee.    Ma  lone. 

*  Tbatf  being  daily  f'waUoiv''d  by  men's  ]    Nearly  the  fame 

expreffion  occurs  in  A  Warning  for  fair  e  Women,  a  tragedy,  1599  : 

"  The  people's  eya  have  fed  them  with  my  fight,"  Malone. 

VoL.V.  P  He 
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He  hath  more  worthy  intereft  to  the  flate. 
Than  thou,  the  fhadow  of  fucceffion  ^ : 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harnefs  in  the  realm  ; 
Turns  head  againft  the  lion's  armed  jaws  ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bilhops  on. 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruifing  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Againft  renowned  Douglas ;  whofe  high  deeds, 
Whofe  hot  incurfions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  foldiers  chief  majority. 
And  military  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Chrlft  ? 

Thrice  hath  this  Hotfpur  Mars  in  fwathing  clothes. 

This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprizes 

Difcomfited  great  Douglas  :  ta'en  him  once. 

Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 

To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 

And  lhake  the  peace  and  fafety  of  our  throne. 

And  what  fay  you  to  this  ?  Percy,  Northumberland, 

The  archbifhop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate  '  againft  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  thefe  news  to  thee  ? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 

Which  art  my  near'ft  and  deareft^  enemy  ? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough, — through  vaffal  fear, 

Eafe  inclination,  and  the  ftart  of  fpleen,— 

9  He  bath  more  ivcrtby  intereji  to  the  Jiate, 

Than  tbouj  the  Jhadoiv  of  JucceJJlon  ;]  This  is  obfcure,  I  be- 
Heve  the  meaning  is  — Hotfpur  hath  a  right  to  the  kingdom  more 
worthy  than  thou,  who  haft  only  the padcivy  right  of  lineal  Juccejjjion, 
while  he  has  real  and  folid  power.  Joknsok. 

»  Ccfitulate'—']  \.  e.  make  head.  60,  to  articulate^  in  a  fobfe^uent 
fcene,  ;s  to  form  articles.    Ste evens. 

To  capitulate^  Minfhieu  explains  thus  :  *' — fer  capita  Jeu  articulos 
pacijci  j"  and  nearly  in  this  fenfe,  I  believe,  it  is  ufed  here.  The 
Percies,  we  are  told  by  Walfingham,  lent  about  letters  containing  three 
grtic/esj  or  principal  grievances,  on  which  their  rifing  was  founded  :  and 
to  this  perhaps  our  author  alludes.    Ma  lone. 

*  •^dearejim^l  Dearejl  h  moft  fatal,  moft  mifchievous.  Johnson. 

To 
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To  fight  againft  me  under  Percy's  pay. 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'fy  at  his  frowns. 

To  (hew  how  much  degenerate  thou  art. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  fo,  you  lhall  not  find  it  fo  : 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  fo  much  have  fway'd 
Your  majefty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And,  in  the  clofmg  of  fome  glorious  day. 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  fon  ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood. 
And  llain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mafk  ^, 
Which,  wafh'd  away,  fhall  fcour  my  lhame  with  it. 
And  that  fhall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 
That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotfpur,  this  all-praifed  knight. 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet : 
For  every  honour  fitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 
My  fliames  redoubled  !  for  the  time  will  come. 
That  I  lhall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  fadlor,  good  my  lord. 
To  engrofs  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf ; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  fo  ftridl  account. 
That  he  fhall  render  every  glory  up,  ^ 
Yea,  even  the  flighteft  worftiip  of  his  time. 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promife  here  : 

3  Andjiain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  majk,'\  Favours  are  features* 

Johnson. 

I  am  not  certain  that  favours^  in  this  place,  means  features,  or 
that  the  plural  number  of  favour  in  that  fenfe  is  ever  ufed.  I  believe 
favours  mean  only  fome  decoration  ufually  worn  by  knights  in  their 
helmets,  as  a  prefent  from  a  miftrefs,  or  a  trophy  from  an  enemy.  So, 
in  this  play : 

**  Then  let  my  favours  hide  thy  bloody  face 
where  the  prince  muft  have  meant  his  fcarf. 
Again,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucreccy  1626  : 

"  Aruns,  thefe  crimfon  favours,  for  thy  fake, 

I'll  wear  upon  my  forehead  mafCd  ivitb  blood,''''  Steevins. 
The  word  garments  in  the  preceding  line  feems  to  confirm  Mr,  Stee- 
vens's  explanation.  Mason. 

P  2  The 
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The  which  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  ftiall  perform, 
I  do  befeech  your  majefty,  may  falve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands  ; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thoufand  deaths. 
Ere  break  the  fmallell  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K,  Hen.  A  hundred  thoufand  rebels  die  in  this  ;— 
Thou  ftialt  have  charge,  and  fovereign  truft,  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  full  of  fpeed. 

Blunt.  So  hath  the  bufmefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak  of*. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  word  5,— 
That  Douglas,  and  the  Englifh  rebels,  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewfbury  : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 
If  promifes  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  Hate. 

K.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Weftmoreland  fet  forth  to-day ; 
With  him  my  fon,  lord  John  of  Lancafter ; 
For  this  advertifement  is  five  days  old  : — 
On  Wednefday  next,  Harry,  you  fhall  fet 

4-  So  hath  the  bufwefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak  o/.]  So  alfo  the  bufi- 
Tiefs  that  1  come  to  fpeak  of,  hzth. fpeed',  i.e.  requires  immediate 
attention  and  difpatch.  Mr,  Pope  changed  hath  to  fs,  and  the  alter- 
ation has  been  adopted,  in  my  opinion  unneceflarily,  by  the  fubfequent 
editors.  Malone. 

5  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  •word,']  There  was  no  fuch 
perfon  as  lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  j  but  there  was  a  lord  March  of 
Scotland,  (George  Dunbar)  who  having  quitted  his  own  country  in 
difguft,  attached  himfelf  fo  warmly  to  the  Englifh,  and  did  them  fuch. 
Signal  fervices  in  their  wars  with  Scotland,  that  the  Parliament  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  beftow  fome  reward  on  him.  He  fought  on  the 
fide  of  Henry  in  this  rebellion,  and  was  the  means  of  faving  his  life  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewfbury,  as  is  related  by  Holinfhed.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  the  lord  whom  Shakfpeare  defigned  to  reprefent  in  the  a6l  offend- 
ing friendly  intelligence  to  the  king  Our  author  had  a  recoUedlion 

that  there  was  in  thefe  wars  a  Scottifh  lord  on  the  king's  fide,  who 
tore  the  fame  title  with  the  Englifh  family,  on  the  rebel  fide,  (one 
being  the  earl  of  March  in  England,  the  other  earl  of  March  in  Scot- 
land,) but  his  memory  deceived  him  as  to  the  particular  name  which 
was  common  to  both.    He  took  it  to  be  Mortimer^  inftead  of  March. 

Steevens. 
Forward 
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Forward  ;  on  Thurfday,  we  ourfelves  will  march  :  ^ 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth:  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glofterfhire  ;  by  which  account. 
Our  bufmefs  valued,  fome  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  fhall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  bufmefs  :  let's  away  ; 
Advantage  feeds  him*  fat,  while  men  delay.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 

Eaft-cheap.    J  Room  in  the  Boards-head  Ta<vern* 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

EaL  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  fince  this 
laft  adlion  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ?  Why,  my 
Ikin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loofe  gown  ^;  I 
am  wither'd  like  an  old  apple-John.  Well,  I'll  repent, 
and  that  fuddenly,  while  I  am  in  fome  liking*  ;  I  fhall 
be  out  of  heart  Ihortly,  and  then  I  fhall  have  no 
ftrength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the 
infide  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a 
brewer's  horfe  ^ ;  the  infide  of  a  church  ^ :  Company, 
villainous  company,  hath  been  the  fpoil  of  me. 

Bard. 

€  feedsV\m — ]  i.e.  hlmfelf.  Malone. 

7  — .wy  pdn  bangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady^i  loofe  goto n  }]  Pope  has 
in  the  Dunciad  availed  himfelf  of  this  idea  : 

<'  In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loofe  fkin."  Malone. 
*  —~ivbilel  am  in  fome  liking  ;]  While  I  have  fome  flerti,  fome  fubftance. 
We  have  hzA  good- liking  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  a  former  play.  Malont, 

8  — a  breiver^i  horfe  ^ — ]  I  fuppofe  a  breivers  horfe  was  apt  to  be 
lean  with  hard  work.  Johnson. 

A  bre'wer''s  horfe  does  not,  perhaps,  mean  a  dray-horfcy  but  the 
crofs-beam  on  which  beer-barrels  are  carried  into  cellars,  &c.  Th« 
allufion  may  be  to  the  taper  form  of  this  machine. 

A  brewer  5  horfe  is,  however,  mentioned  in  AriflippuSi  or  The  Jo- 
vial Pbilofopher,  1630 :  "  —  to  think  Helicon  a  barrel  of  beer,  is  as 
great  a  fin  as  to  call  Pegafus  a  bretoer''s  horfe.'"'  Steevens. 

The  commentators  feem  not  to  be  aware,  that,  in  aflertions  of  this 
fort,  Falftaff  does  not  mean  to  point  out  any  fiwilltude  to  his  own  con- 
dition, but  on  the  contrary  fome  ftriking  di£imiUtude.  He  fays  here,  / 
am  a  fepper-corn^  a  breioer^s  horfe  \  juft  as  in  Aft  II.  fc.  iv.  he  aflerts 
the  truth  of  feveral  parts  of  his  narrative,  on  pain  of  being  confidered  as  a. 
rogue— 'a  J enu— an  Ebreio  Jeiv—a  bunch  of  raddifh — a  horfe,  Tyrw. 

^  J  am  a  pepper  corny  a  breiver''t  horfe  5  the  infide  of  a  church  :] 
P  3  Th« 
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Bartl.  Sir  John,  you  are  fo  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long. 
FaL  Why,  there  is  it : — come,  fing  me  a  bawdy  fong; 
make  me  merry.  1  was  as  virtuoufly  given,  as  a  gentle- 
man need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough :  fwore  little ;  diced, 
not  above  feven  times  a  week  ;  went  to  a  bawdy-houfe, 
not  above  once  in  a  quarter—of  an  hour  ;  paid  money 
that  I  borrow'd,  three  or  four  times  ;  lived  well,  and  in 
good  compafs :  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all 
compafs. 

Bar^i.  Why,  you  are  fo  fat,  fir  John,  that  you  muft 
needs  be  out  of  all  compafs ;  out  of  all  reafonable  com- 
pafs, fir  John. 

FaL  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  1*11  amend  my 
life :  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  beareft  the  lantern  in 
the  poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nofe  of  thee;  thou  art  the 
knight  of  the  burning  lamp*. 

Bard.  Why,  fir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

FaL  No,  I'll  be  fwom  ;  I  make  as  good  ufe  of  it  as 

The  latter  words  [the  infde  of  a  church)  were,  I  fufpeft,  repeated  bj 
the  miftake  of  the  compofitor.  Falftaft'  is  here  mentioning  (as  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  has  obfer^-ed)  things  to  which  he  is  very  unlike  j  things  re- 
markably fmall  and  thin.  How  can  the  xnfide  of  a  church  come  under 
that  defcription  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  the  allufion  may  be  to  the  pious  ufes  to  which 
churches  are  appropriated. — "  /  am  as  thin  as  a  brewtr'^s  borje  j  I  ant 
as  holy  as  the  injide  of  a  church,''''  Or  Falftaft"  may  be  here  only  re- 
peating his  former  words— Ti>e  infide  of  a  church  !  —  without  any 
connexion  with  the  words  immediately  preceding.  My  firft  conjefture 
appears  to  me  the  moft  probable.    M alone. 

As  the  infide  of  a  church  confifts  of  a  vacant  choir,  there  is  humour 
in  Falftaff 's  comparifon  of  himfelf,  who  is  all  filed  up  with  gtrts  and 
midriff,  to  fuch  an  empty  building.  Steevens, 

It  fliould  however  be  remembered,  that  churches  are  not  alwayi 
empty,  though  the  congregations  in  them  are  often  thin  j  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  Ihew  that  Falftaft"  means  an  empty 
church.  Malone. 

*  -~-the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp."]  This  is  a  natural  pifture. 
Every  man  who  feels  in  himfelf  the  pain  of  deformity,  however,  like 
this  merry  knight,  he  may  aft'eft  to  make  fport  with  it  among  thofe 
whom  it  is  his  intereft  to  pleafe,  is  ready  to  revenge  any  hint  of  con- 
tempt upon  one  whom  he  can  ufe  with  freedom.  Johnson. 

The  knight  cf  the  burning  lampf  and  the  knight  of  the  burning  pefiUt 
are  both  names  invented  with  a  defign  to  ridicule  the  titles  of  heroes  in 
incient  romances.  Steevens. 

5  many 
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many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a  memento  mori  : 
I  never  fee  thy  face,  but  I  think  upon  hell -fire,  and 
Dives  that  lived  in  purple  ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes, 
burning,  burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue, 
I  would  fwear  by  thy  face  ;  my  oath  ihould  be.  By  this 
fire*:  but  thou  art  altogether  given  over  ;  and  wert  in- 
deed, but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  fon  of  utter  dark- 
nefs.  When  thou  ran'ft  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night  to  catch 
my  horfe,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  had'il  been  an  ignis 
fatuusy  or  a  ball  of  wild-fire,  there's  no  purchafe  in 
money.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph  ^,  an  everlaft- 
ing  bonfire-light  !  Thou  halt  faved  me  a  thoufand  marks 
in  links  and  torches*,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  be- 
twixt tavern  and  tavern  ;  but  the  fack  that  thou  haft  drunk 
me,  would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap  5,  at  the 
deareft  chandler's  in  Europe,  I  have  maintained  that 
falamander  of  yours  with  fire,  any  time  this  two  and 
thirty  years  ;  Heaven  reward  me  for  it  I 

Bard,  'Sblood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  belly  ! 
Fal,  God-a-mercy  I  fo  Ihould  I  be  fure  to  be  heart- 
burn'd. 

a      By  this  fire      Here  the  quartos  1599,  and  1608,  very  pro- 
fanely  add  x^tbafs  GocTs  Angel,    St e evens. 

The  lirft  quarto,  1598,  reads — By  that  fire,  that's  God*s  angel, 

Malone. 

3  0,  tbott  art  a  perpetual  triumph,'\    See  Vol.  II.  p.  442,  n.  4. 

Malone. 

*  -^Thou  baft  faved  me  a  thoufand  markst  &c.]  This  pafl'age  ftands 
in  need  of  no  explanation  j  but  I  cannot  help  feizing  the  opportunity  to 
mention  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  (long  before  the  ftreets  were  illu- 
minated with  lamps,)  candles  and  lanthorns  to  lety  were'cried  about  Lon- 
don. In  Pierce  Pennylefs's  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1595  •*  **  It  is  - 
faid  that  you  went  up  and  dowa  London,  crying  like  a  lantern  and 
Candle  tnan.^*  Steevens, 

5  ^good  cheap'^']   Cheap  is  market ,  and  good  cheap  therefore  is  a 
bon  marcbe,  Johnson. 

So,  in  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  1599  : 

«<  If  this  weather  hold,  we  fhall  have  hay  good  cheap.^* 

Cheap  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved)  is  undoubtedly  an  old  word  for 
market.  From  this  word  Eaft-cbeapt  Cbep-ftovfi  Cbeap-Jide,  &c.  are 
4«rived.  Stesvens. 
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Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet^  the  hen?  have  you  enquired 
yet,  who  pick'd  my  pocket  ? 

Ho/.  Why,  fir  John  1  what  do  you  think,  fir  John  ? 
Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  houfe  ?  I  have  fearch'd, 
I  have  enquired,  lo  has  my  hufband,  man  by  man,  boy 
by  boy,  ferv  ant  by  ferv^ant :  the  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never 
loft  in  my  houfe  before. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hoftefs ;  Bardolph  was  ftiaved,  and  loft 
many  a  hair  :  and  I'll  be  fvvorn,  my  pocket  was  pick'd : 
Go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go. 

Hoji.  Who  I  r  I  defy  thee  :  I  was  never  call'd  fo  in 
mine  own  houfe  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Ho/.  No,  fir  John  ;  you  do  not  know  me,  fir  John  : 
I  know  you,  fir  John  :  you  owe  me  money,  fir  John,  and 
now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it :  1  bought 
you  a  dozen  of  fhirts  to  your  back. 

Fa/.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas:  I  have  given  them  away 
to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them. 

Ho/L  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  hoUand  of  eight 
Ihillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  befides,  fir  John, 
for  your  diet,  and  by  drinkings  and  money  lent  you, 
four  and  twenty  pound. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Ho/.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor  ;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How  !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face  ;  What  call  yOH 
rich  ^  ?  let  them  coin  his  nole,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks  ; 
I'll  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you  make  a  younker 
of  me  *  ?  lhall  I  not  take  mine  eafe  in  mine  inn,  but  I 

*  —  dame  Part  let Dame  Partlet  is  the  name  of  the  hen  in  the 

old  ftory-book  of  Reynard  the  Fcx  :  and  in  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  Cock 
and  t  be  Fox  J  the  favourite  hen  is  called  dame  Pertelcte.  St£Zvexs. 

7  — JVbai  call  ycu  rick  P]  A  face  fet  with  carbuncles  is  called  a 
ricbfzce.    Legend  cf  Ca ft.  'Jones.  Johnson. 

*  —  a  younker  cf  me  /  J  A  younker  is  a  novice^  a  young  inexpe- 
rienced man  eafily  gulled.  St££V£NS. 

lhaU 
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(hall  have  my  pocket  pick'd'  ?  I  have  loft  a  feal-ring  of 
my  grandfather's,  worth  forty  mark. 

HoJ}.  O  Jefu  !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him,  I 
know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

FaL  How  1  the  prince  is  a  Jack     a  Ineak-cup  j  and, 

9  —  fijall  I  not  take  trine  eafe  in  mine  inn,  but  I  Jhall  have  my  pocket 
picked?]  There  is  a  peculiar  force  in  thefe  words.  To  take  mine 
eafe  in  mine  inne,  was  an  ancient  proverb,  not  very  different  in  its  ap- 
plication from  that  maxim,  «<  Every  man's  houfe  is  his  caftle^"  for 
i/7«ff  originally  fignified  a  houfe  or  habitation,  [Sax.  inne,  domusy  domi- 
cilium.']  When  the  word  i««e"began  to  change  its  meaning,  and  to  be 
ufed  to  fignify  a  houfe  of  entertainment,  the  proverb,  ftill  continuing  ia 
force,  was  applied  in  the  latter  fenfe,  as  it  is  here  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  : 
or  perhaps  Falftaff  here  humouroufly  puns  upon  the  word  inney  in  or-, 
der  to  reprefent  the  wrong  done  him  more  ftrongly. 

In  John  Hey  wood's  Works,  159S,  quarto,  bl.  1.  is  "  a  dialogue  where- 
in are  pleafantly  contrived  the  number  of  all  the  effediual  proverbs  in 
our  Englifh  tongue,  &c.  together  with  three  hundred  epigrams  on  three 
hundred  proverbs/'    In  ch.  6.  is  the  following: 

Refty  welth  willeth  me  the  widow  to  winne, 

To  let  the  world  wag,  and  take  my  eafe  in  mine  inne»* 

And  among  the  epigrams  is  :  [26.  Of  Eafe  in  an  Inne."] 
**  Thou  takefi  thine  eafe  in  thine  inne  fo  nye  thee, 
"  That  no  man  in  his  inne  can  take  eafe  by  thee.'* 

Otherwife : 

<*  Thou  takffi  thine  eafe  in  thine  inney  but  I  fee. 
Thine  inne  taketh  neither  eafe  nor  profit  by  thee." 

Now  in  the  firft  of  thefe  diftichs  the  word  inne  is  ufed  in  its  ancient 
meaning,  being  fpoken  by  a  perfon  who  is  about  to  marry  a  widow  for 
the  fake  of  a  home,  &c.  In  the  two  laft  places,  inne  feems  to  be  ufed 
in  the  fenfe  it  bears  at  prefent.  Percy. 

Gabriel  Hervey,  in  a  MS.  note  to  Speght's  Chaucer^  fays,  Some 
of  Heywood's  epigrams  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  conceits  and  devices  of 
pleafant  fir  Thomas  More." 

Jnnef  for  a  habitation,  or.recefs,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Spenfer  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Again,  in  Greene's  Fareioell  to  Folliey  1617  s 
"  The  beggar  Irus  that  haunted  the  palace  of  Penelope,  would  take  bis 
eafe  in  bis  inne  2ls  well  as  the  peeres  of  Ithaca."  Steevens. 

I  believe  inns  differed  from  caftles,  in  not  being  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence  and  extent,  and  more  particularly  in  not  being  fortified. — So 
Inns  of  court,  and  in  the  univerfities  before  the  endowment  of  colleges. 
Thus  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  made  cut  of,  and  built  on  the 
fite  of,  feveral  inns.  L— — . 

*  — the  prince  is  a  Jack,]  This  term  of  contempt  occurs  fre- 
quently in  our  authour.  In  the  Taming  of  the  ShreiVy  Catharine  calls 
her  mufick-mafter,  in  denfion,  a  twangling  Jack*  See  Vol.  I.^.ZIJ, 
n.  *,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  214,  n.  5.  Malone. 

if 
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if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  htf 
would  fay  fo. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Po i n s ,  marching,  Falstaff 
meets  the  prince,  playing  on  his  truncheon,  like  a  fife, 

FaL  How  now,  lad  ?  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i'faith  ? 
muft  we  all  march  ? 

JBard,  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-falhion  *. 

HoJ}.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen,  What  fay'ft  thou,  miftrefs  Quickly  ?  How 
does  thy  hulband  ?  I  love  him  well,  he  is  an  honeft 
man. 

Hojl.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  lift  to  me. 

P,Hen.  What  fay'ft  thou.  Jack? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  afleep  here  behind  the 
arras,  and  had  my  pocket  pick'd  :  this  houfe  is  turn'd 
bawdy-houfe,  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen,  What  didft  thou  lofe.  Jack? 

FaL  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal?  three  or  four  bonds^ 
of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  feal-ring  of  my  grand-fa- 
ther's. 

P.  Hen.  A  trifle,  fome  eight-penny  matter. 

Hofi.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord  ;  and  I  faid,  I  heard 
your  grace  fay  fo  :  And,  my  lord,  he  fpeaks  moft  vilely 
of  you,  like  a  foul-mouth'd  man  as  he  is ;  and  faid,  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What  \  he  did  not  ? 

Hofi.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman-hood 
in  me  elfe. 

Fal,  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  ftew'd 
prune  ^;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn 

fox; 

*  — Neiogats-fapton.']  As  prifoners  are  conveyed  to  Newgate^ 
faftened  two  and  two  together.  Johnson. 

So  in  Decker's  Satiromaft'ix,  1602:  Why  then,  come;  we'll 
walk  arm  in  arm,  as  though  we  were  leading  one  another  to  New- 
gate." Reed. 

?  ^There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  In  a  Jienu^d  prunes  &c.] 
The  propriety  of  thefc  fimiles  I  am  not  fure  that  I  fully  underrtand. 

A  Jiciv'd 
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foK^;  and  for  woman-hood,  maid  Marian  may  be  the 
deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee  5.    Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Hoft. 

A  fievi'd  prune  has  the  appearance  of  a  prune,  but  has  no  tafte.  A 
drawn  fox,  that  is,  an  exenterated  fox^  has  the  form  of  a  fox  without 
his  powers.  I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explication  wrong,  which 
makes  a  drawn  fox  to  mean,  a  fox  often  hunted  j  though  to  dratv  is  a 
hunter's  term  for  purfuit  by  the  track.  My  interpretation  makes  the 
fox  (xxit  better  to  iht  prune.  Thefe  are  very  flender  difquifitions,  but: 
fuch  is  the  taflc  of  a  commentator.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Lodge,  in  his  pamphlet  called  JVit""!  Miferle,  or  the  World's 
MadneJJ'e,  1 596,  defcribes  a  bawd  thus  :  <*  This  is  fliee  that  laies  wait 
at  all  the  carriers  for  wenches  new  come  up  to  London}  and  you  Ihalt 
know  her  dwelling  by  a  dijh  of  Jiew^d  prunes  in  the  window  j  and  two 
or  three  fleering  wenches  fit  knitting  or  fowing  in  her  fhop." 

In  Meafure  for  Meafure,  aft  IL  the  male  bawd  excufes  himfelf  for 
having  admitted  Elbow's  wife  into  his  houfe,  by  faying,  "  that  fhe 
came  in  great  with  child,  and  longing  for  Jleiv  d  prunes,  which  flood 
in  a  difli,"  &c. 

Slender,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  who  apparently  wi/hes  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  his  miftrefs  by  a  feeming  propenfity  to  love  as 
well  as  war,  talks  of  having  meafured  weapons  with  a  fencing-mafter 
for  a  d'ljh  of  fieiud  prunes* 

In  The  Knave  of  Harts,  a  colieftion  of  fatyrical  poems,  16 12,  a 
wanton  knave  is  mentioned,  as  taking 

*'  Burnt  wincy  Jiew^d  prunes,  a  punk  to  folace  him.'* 

Again,  in  The  Noble  Stranger,  1640:  ** — to  be  drunk  with 
«ream  and  Jieived  prunes  /—Pox  on't,  bawdy-houfe  fare." 

The  paffages  already  quoted  are  fufficient  to  fhew  that  a  dijb  of 
fieni'd  prunes  was  not  only  the  ancient  defignation  of  a  brothel,  but 
the  conftant  appendage  to  it. 

From  A  Treatife  on  the  Lues  Venerea,  written  by  W.  Glowes,  one 
of  his  majefty's  furgeons,  1596,  and  other  books  of  the  fame  kind,  it 
appears  that  prunes  were  direfted  to  be  boiled  in  broth  for  thofe  per- 
fons  already  infefted ;  and  that  both  fiew'd  prunes  and  roafled  apples 
were  commonly,  though  unfuccefsfully,  taken  by  way  of  prevention. 
So  much  for  the  infidelity  of y?ewV  prunes,  Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  fo  fully  difcufled  the  fubjeft  of  Jieiud  prunes,  that 
one  can  add  nothing  but  the  price.  In  a  piece  called  Banks's  Bay 
Horfe  in  a  Trance,  159  5,  we  have—.'*  A  flock  of  wenches,  fet  up  with 
Xhtir  Jiciv^d prunes,  nine  for  a  tefter."  Farmer. 

4-  —  a  drawn  fox  ;]  A  drawn  fox  is  a  fox  drawn  over  the  ground 
to  exercife  the  hounds.  I  am  not,  however,  confident  that  this  expla« 
nation  is  right.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  that  a  fox,  when  drawn  out 
of  his  hole,  had  the  fagacity  to  counterfeit  death,  that  he  might  thereby 
obtain  an  opportunity  to  efcape.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Toilet,  who  quotes  Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  xviii,  cap.  39  :  Jnfuper 
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Hoji,  Say,  what  thing?  what  thing? 

FaL  What  thing?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  on. 

HoJi.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would  thou 
fhould'ft  know  it ;  I  am  an  honell  man's  wife  :  and, 
fetting  tliy  knighthood  afide,  thou  art  a  knave  to  call 
me  fo. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  afide,  thou  art  a  beaft  to 
fay  other  wife. 

E-oJi.  Say,  what  bealt,  thou  knave  thou  ? 

Fal.  What  beaft  ?  why,  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  fir  John  !  why  an  otter  ? 

Fal.  Why?  ihe's  neither  fifh,  nor  flefli  ^ ;  a  maa 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

HoJl.  Thou  art  an  unjuft  man  in  faying  fo  ;  thou  or 
any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave  thou  ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  fay'ft  true,  holtefs  ;  and  he  llanders 
thee  moft  grofsly. 

Hofi.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord  ;  and  faid  this  other 
day,  you  ought  him  a  thoufand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thoufand  pound  ? 

fingit  fe  mortuam,"  &c.  This  particular  and  many  others  relative  to  the 
fubtilty  of  the  fox,  have  been  tranflated  by  feveral  ancient  Englifh  wri- 
ters. Steevens. 

Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that  a  fox  draivn  over  the  ground  to  leave  a 
fcent,  and  exercife  the  hound?,  may  be  faid  to  have  no  truth  in  it,  be- 
caufe  it  deceives  the  hounds,  who  run  with  the  fame  eagernefs  as  if  they 
were  in  purfuit  of  a  real  fox."    M  alone. 

5  —  matd  Marian  may  be,  &c.] '  Maid  Marian  is  a  man  drefled  like  2 
•woman,  who  attends  the  dancers  of  the  morris.  Johnson. 

In  the  ancient  fongs  of  Robin  Hoed  frequent  mention  is  made  of  maid 
Marian,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  concubine.  Percy. 

It  appears  from  the  old  play  of  the  Doivnfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon^ l6oi,  that  maid  Marian  was  originally  a  name  aflumed  by  Ma- 
tilda the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Flrzivatery  while  Robin  Hood  re- 
mained in  a  ftate  of  outlawry.  This  lady  was  afterwards  poifoned  by 
king  John  at  Dunmow  Priory,  after  he  had  made  feveral  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts on  her  chaftity.    Drayton  has  wiitten  her  Legend. 

Shakfpeare  fpcaks  of  maid  Marian  in  her  degraded  ftate,  when  fiie 
was  reorefented  by  a  ftrumpet  or  a  clown.  See  Figure  2  in  the  plate 
at  the  end  of  this  play,  with  Mr.  Toilet's  obfervations  on  it.  Steev. 

6  — neither  fjh  nor  fi^fh \\  Sa,  the  proverb  j  Neither  fjh  7ior 
^ef})  nor  good  red  herring."  Steevens. 

Fat» 
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Tal.  A  thoufand  pound,  Hal?  a  million:  thy  love  is 
worth  a  million  ;  thou  ovveft  me  thy  love. 

Hoji,  Nay,  my  lord,  he  call'd  you  Jack'',  and  faid, 
he  would  cudgel  you. 

FaL  Did  I,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Indeed,  fir  John,  you  faid  fo. 

Fal.  Yea;  if  he  faid,  my  ring  was  copper.' 

P.  Hen.  I  fay,  'tis  copper :  Dareft  thou  be  as  good  as 
thy  word  now  ? 

FaL  Why,  Hal,  thou  know'ft,  as  thou  art  but  man, 
I  dare :  but,  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear 
the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion? 

Fal.  The  king  himfelf  is  to  be  fear'd  as  the  lion: 
Doft.thou  think,  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  father?  nay, 
an  I  do,  I  pray  God  my  girdle  break  ^  ! 

P.  Hen.  O,  if  it  ftiould,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees  I  But,  firrah,  there's  no  room  for  faith^ 
truth,  nor  honefty,  in  this  bofom  of  thine;  it  is  all  fiU'd 
up  with  guts,  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honeft  woman 
with  picking  thy  pocket  !  Why,  thou  whorefon,  impu- 
dent, imbofs'd  rafcaP,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  thy 
pocket  but  tavern -reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdy- 
houfes,   and  one  poor  penny-worth  of  fugar-candy  tot 

7  —  Atf  caWdyou  Jack,]  See  p.  217,  n.  1.  Malone. 
^  J  fray  God  my  girdle  break  !]   This  wiflihad  more  force  formerly 
than  at  prefent,  it  being  once  the  cuftom  to  wear  the  purfe  hanging 
by  the  girdle  ;  fo  that  its  breaking,  if  not  obferved  by  the  wearer,  was 
a  ferioLis  matter.    Ma  lone. 

—  my  girdle  break,']    Alluding  to  the  old  adage,  «  ungirt,  unbleft." 
Thus  in  the  Pbantajlick  Age,  bl.  1.  an  ancient  ballad  : 
Ung'irt,  unhlejiy  the  proverbe  fays, 
<*  And  they,  to  prove  it  right. 
Have  got  a  fafliion  now  a  days, 
<*  That's  odious  to  the  fight  j 
<'  Like  Frenchmen,  all  on  points  they  ftand, 
*<  No  girdles  now  they  wear,"  &c. 
Perhaps  this  ludicrous  imprecation  is  proverbial.    So,  in  "Th  Merry 
nvben  Gojftps  meet,  a  poem,  quarto,  1609  : 

"  How  fay'ft  thou,  Beffe  ?  fhall  it  be  fo,  girle  ?  fpeake  : 
«'  If  I  make  one,  pray  God  my  girdle  break  I''  Steevens. 
9  "^imhojs^d  ra/calf^^  Imbofs'd  hivfoln,  puffy,  Johnson. 

make 
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snake  thee  long-winded;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched 
with  any  other  injuries  but  thefe  S  I  am  a  villain.  And 
yet  you  will  ftand  to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong*; 
Art  thou  not  afham'd  ? 

Fal.  Doft'thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  know'ft,  in  the  ftata 
of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  fhould  poor  Jack 
FalftafF  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thou  feeft,  I  have 
more  flefh  than  another  man  ;  and  therefore  more  frail- 
ty.— You  confefs  then,  you  pick'd  my  pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  fo  by  the  ftory. 

Fal.  Hoftefs,  I  forgive  thee  :  Go,  make  ready  break- 
faft  ;  love  thy  hulband,  look  to  thy  fervants,  cherifh  thy 
guefts  :  thou  fhalt  find  me  tradable  to  any  honeft  rea- 
fon  :  thou  feeft,  I  am  pacify 'd. — Still  ? — Nay,  pr'ythee, 
be  gone.  [Exit  Hojie/s.']  Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at 
court :  for  the  robbery,  lad, — How  is  that  anfvver'd  ? 

P.  Hen.  O  my  fweet  beef,  I  muft  ftill  be  good  angel 
to  thee  : — The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back,  'tis  a  double 
labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and  may 
do  any  thing. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  firft  thing  thou  do'ft, 
^nd  do  it  with  unwafli'd  hands  too^. 
Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee.  Jack,  a  charge  of  foot. 
Fal.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horfe.    Where  lhall  I  find 
one  that  can  Heal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two 

'  —  i/"  thy  pocket  were  enrlcFd  iv'ith  any  other  injuries  but  tbefe,  8c<u^ 
As  the  pocketing  of  injuries  was  a  common  phrafe,  I  fuppofe,  the  Prince 
calls  the  contents  of  Falftaff's  pocket~iw;«W«.  Steevens. 

*  -—you  ivill  not  pocket  up  wrong  ;— ]  Some  part  of  this  merry 
dialogue  feems  to  have  been  loft.  I  fuppofe  Falftaff  in  preffing  the 
robbery  upon  his  hoftefs,  had  declared  his  rtiolutioxi  not  to  pocket  up 
lurongs  or  injuries^  to  which  the  Prince  alludes.  Johnson. 

^  —-do  it  with  unwajh^d  bands  /oo.]  i.  e.  Do  it  immediately,  or  the 
-firft  thing  in  the  morning,  even  without  ftaying  to  wafli  your  hands.— 
Perhaps,  however,  Falftaff  alludes  to  the  ancient  adage  :  "  Jllotis  mani~ 
bus  traEiare  facra.'"''  I  find  the  fame  expreflion  in  Acolajlut  a  comedy, 
1 540 :  »<  Why  be  thefe  holy  thyngC8  to  be  medled  with  "wUb  unwaped 
l^ndi?^^  Steivens. 

and 
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and  twenty,  or  thereabouts !  I  am  heinoufly  unprovided. 
Well,  God  be  thanked  for  thefe  rebels,  they  offend 
none  but  the  virtuous  ;  I  laud  them,  I  praife  them. 

P.  Hen.  Eardolph,— 

Bard,  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lancafter, 
To  my  brother  John;  this  to  my  lord  of  Wcftmoreland.— 
Go,  Poins,  to  horfe*,  to  horfe  ;  for  thou,  and  I, 
Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner-time.— 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  i'  the  Temple-hall 
At  two  o'clock  i'  the  afternoon  : 
There  lhalt  thou  know  thy  charge  ;  and  there  receive 
Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning  ;  Percy  ftands  on  high  ; 
And  either  they,  or  we,  muft  lower  lie. 

[^Exeunt  VxincCi  Poins,  ^«^Bard« 
Fal.  Rare  words  I   brave  world  I — Hoftefs,  my  break- 
faft  ;  come  : — 
'O,  I  could  wifh,  this  tavern  were  my  drum !  [Exit* 


A  C  T  IV.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewfbury. 

Enter  Hotspur,  "Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hot.  Well  faid,  my  noble  Scot :  If  fpeaking  truth. 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  fhould  the  Douglas  ^  have. 
As  not  a  foldier  of  this  feafon's  llamp 

4  Go,  Poins,  to  horsey — ]  I  cannot  but  think  that  Peto  is  agaia 
put  for  Poins.  I  fuppofe  the  copy  had  only  a  P~-.  "We  have  Pet3 
afterwards,  not  riding  with  the  Prince,  but  lieutenant  to  Falltaff. 

Johnson. 

The  old  copies  read,  Go,  Teto^  to  horfe.  In  further  fupport  of  Dr. 
Johnfon's  emendation,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Poins  fuits  the  metre  of 
theline,  which.wouldbe  deftroyed  by  a  word  of  two  fyllables.  Ma  lone. 

^  — •  the  D(3tt^/^5— ]  Thi?  expreflion  is  frequent  in  Holinfhed,  and 
is  always  applied  by  way  gf  pre-eminence  to  the  head  of  the  Douglas 
family,  Steevens* 

Should 
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Should  go  fo  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter  ;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  foothers ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourfelf : 
Nay,  tafk  me  to  my  word  ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour  : 
No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  him  ^. 

Hot,  Do  fo,  and  'tis  well  :  — 

Enter  a  Meffenger,  ivith  Letters, 

What  letters  haft  thou  there  ? — I  can  but  thank  yoH. 

Mejf.  Thefe  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Hot.  Letters  from  him  !  why  comes  he  not  himfelf  ? 

Mejf.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord;  he's  grievous  fick. 

Hot.  'Zounds  1  how  has  he  the  leifure  to  be  fick. 
In  fuch  a  juftling  time  ?  Who  leads  his  power? 
Under  whofe  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mejf,  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord^. 

^  But  7  wjV/beard  Aiwj.]  To  heard  is  to  oppofe  face  to  face  in  a 
hoftile  or  daring  manner.    So  in  Macbeth  : 

 met  them  dareful,  beard  to  heard.'"'' 

This  phrafe,  which  foon  loft  its  original  fignification,  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  from  romance.  In  ancient  language,  to  head  a  man 
•A^as  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  to  beard  him  fignify'd  to  cut  off  his  heard  \ 
a  puniihment  which  was  frequently  inflifled  by  giants  on  fuch  unfor- 
tunate princes  as  fell  into  their  hands.  So  Drayton  in  his  Polyolb'ion^ 
fong  4  : 

And  for  a  trophy  brought  the  giant's  coat  away, 
*^  Made  of  the  beards  of  kings."  Steevens. 
f  His  letters  be.rr  bis  mindy  not  I,  my  lord.]  The  earlieft  quarto, 
1598,  reads — not  I  my  mind  ^ — the  compofitor  having  inadvertently  re- 
peated the  word  rKird,  which  had  occi  r:ed  immediately  before  ;  an  er- 
ror which  often  happens  at  the  prefs.  The  printer  of  the  third  quarto, 
in  1604,  not  feeing  how  the  miftake  had  arifen,  in  order  to  obtain 
fome  fenfe,  changed  my  to  his,  reading,  not  I  his  mind,"  which  was 
followed  in  all  the  fubiequent  ancient  editions.  The  prefent  corredion, 
which  is  cerrainly  right,  was  made  by  Mr.  Capell.  In  two  of  the  other 
fpeeches  fpoken  by  the  meflenger,  he  ufes  the  fame  language,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  he  Ihould  addrefs  Hotfpur,  without  this  mark  of  refpeft. 
In  his  firft  Ipeech  the  mefTenger  is  interrupted  by  the  impetuofity  of 
the  perfon  whom  he  addrefles,  to  whom,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  he  would 
otherwhe  have  there  alfo  given  his  title,   M alone. 

fTor. 
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PFor,  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

MeJ/\  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  fet  forth  ; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence. 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  phyficians. 

Wor.  I  would,  the  ftate  of  time  had  firft  been  whole. 
Ere  he  by  lickncfs  had  been  vifited ; 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now  !  droop  now  I  this  ficknefs  doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize  ; 
*Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. — 
He  writes  me  here, — that  inward  ficknefs —  * 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  foon  be  drawn  ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 
To  lay  fo  dangerous  and  dear  a  truft 
On  any  foul  removed*,  but  on  his 'own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertifement,— 
That  with  our  fmall  conjunflion,  we  fhould  on, 
U  o  fee  how  fortune  is  difpos'd  to  us  : 
Por,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now  '  ; 
Uecaufe  the  king  is  certainly  poffefs'd 
Of  all  our  purpofes.    What  fay  you  to  it  ? 

ffor.  Your  father's  licknefs  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot.  A  perilous  galh,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  ofF  :— 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not ;  his  prefent  want 
Seems  more  than  we  fhall  find  it : — Were  it  good. 
To  fet  the  exa£l  wealth  of  all  our  Hates 
All  at  one  call  ?  to  fet  fo  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  haz-ard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good  ;  for  therein  Ihould  we  read* 

The 

•  -^that  inioard ^ckttefs-^J    A  line,  probably,  has  here  been  loft, 

Malone, 

'  On  any  foul  remov'd,— ]  On  any  Ufs  near  to  himfelf :  on  any 
whofeintereft  is  rmofc.  Johnson.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  i8,  n.  4,  Maloni. 

9  —no  quailing  «oiy  }]  To  quail  is  to  languifh,  to  link  into  de- 
jeftion.  Steevens. 

^  ^for  therein  Jhsuld  tve  read 

The  very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hope  ; 
The  very  I'lfly  the  very  utmofi  bound 

Of  all  our  fortunes,']  I  once  wifhed  to  xtzA—tfead,  inftead  of  read  ^ 
but  I  now  think,  there  is  no  need  of  alteration.  To  read  a  bound  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  harfli  phrafe,  but  not  more  fo  than  many  others  of  Shak- 
Voi.  V.  fpeaxc. 
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The  very  bottom  and  the  foul  of  hope  ; 
The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes  . 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  fo  we  ftiould  ; 
Where  now  remains  *  a  fwect  reverfion  : 
Wc  may  boldly  fpend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
Is  to  come  in : 

A  comfort  of  retirement  ^  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto. 
If  that  the  devil  and  mifchance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

JVor,  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here* 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt  ^ 

Brook* 

fpeare.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  bottom  of  their  fortunes  fliould  be 
difplayed,  its  circumference  or  boundary  would  be  necefiTarily  expofed  ta 
view.  57g-/j?  being  neceffary  to  reading,  to  read  is  here  ufed,  in  Shak- 
fpeai-e's  licentious  language,  for  to  fee. 

The  pallage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  AT.  Henry  VI.  ftrongly  coti- 
flrms  this  interpretation.    To  it  may  be  added  this  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  S 

<^  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds. 
Which  fees  into  xho.  bottom  of  my  grief?'* 
And  this  in  Meafure for  Meafure  ; 

"  — —  and  it  concerns  me 

"  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place." 
One  of  the  phrafes  in  the  text  is  found  in  Tivelfth  Night :  "  She  is 
the  lifi  of  my  voyage."  The  other  [the  foul  of  hope]  occurs  frequently 
in  our  authour's  plays,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus, 
in  A  Midfummer  Night'' s  Dream,  we  find—"  the  foul  of  coun- 
fclj"  and  In  Troilus  and  Creffida — <'  the  foul  of  love."  So  alfo,  in 
Marlowe's  Luffs  Dominion  : 

*<  -— — Your  defperate  arm 

"  Hath  almoft  thrufl  quite  through  the  heart  of  hope.'*^  Maj^ost. 
I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.    So,  in  K,  Henry  VI.  P.  II. 
**  we  then  fliould  fee  the  bottom 

Of  all  our  fortunes."  Steevens. 

*  Where  »ow  remains  — ]  TVhere  is,  I  think,  ufed  here  for  whereat* 
It  is  often  ufed  with  that  fignification  by  our  authour  and  his  contempo- 
raries.    Ma  LONE. 

3  A  comfort  of  retirement-'''^  A  fupport  to  which  we  may  have  rc- 
courfe.  Johnson. 

♦  The  qualify  and  hair  of  our  attempt'^  The  hair  feems  to  be  the 
complexion f  the  charaBer  The  metaphor  appears  harfli  to  us,  but, 
perhaps,  was  familiar  in  our  authour's  time.  We  ftill  fay,  fomething 
\%againfl  the  hair,  as  againji  the  grain^  that  is,  againft  the  natural 
teadency.  Johnson, 

In 
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Brooks  no  dlvifion  :  It  will  be  thought 

By  feme,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 

That  wifdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dillike 

Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence  ; 

And  think,  how  fuch  an  apprehenlion 

May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  fadlion. 

And  breed  a  kind  of  queflion  in  our  caufe  : 

For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  oifering  lide  ^ 

Muft  keep  aloof  from  ftrift  arbitrement ; 

And  ftop  all  fight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reafon  may  pry  in  upon  us ; 

This  abfence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain®. 

That  fhews  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  Youftrain  too  far. 
I,  rather,  of  his  abfence  make  this  ufe  ; 
It  lends  a  luftre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize. 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here ;  for  men  muft  think. 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  pulh  againft  the  kingdom  ;  with  his  help. 

In  an  old  comedy  call'd  T^e  Family  of  Love^  I  meet  with  an  ex- 
prefiion  which  very  well  fupports  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  :  "  They  fay, 
I  am  of  the  right  halvf  and  indeed  they  may  ftand  to't."  Steevens. 

This  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  old  interlude  of  Tern  Tyler 
and  bis  Wife^  1660  : 

"  But  I  bridled  a  colt  of  a  contrarle  baire.''*  Malokt* 
5  — ive  of  the  offering The  offering  Jide  may  fignify  that 
party,  which,  adling  in  oppofition  to  the  law,  rtrengthens  itfelf  only  by 
offers  J  increafes  its  numbers  only  by  promifes.  The  king  can  raife  an 
army,  and  continue  it  by  threats  of  punifhment ;  but  thofe,  whom  no 
man  is  under  any  obligation  to  obey,  can  gather  forces  only  by  offers 
of  advantage:  and  it  is  truly  remarked,  that  they,  whofe  influence 
arifes  from  offers,  muft  keep  danger  out  of  fight. 

The  offering  Jide  may  mean  fimply  the  affailant,  in  oppofition  to  the 
defendant  5  and  it  is  likewife  true  of  him  that  offers  war,  or  makes  aix 
invafion,  that  his  caufe  ought  to  be  kept  clear  from  all  objeftions. 

Johnson* 

6  This  abfence  of  your  father'*  s  draws  a  curtain^  i.  e.  draws  it  open. 
So,  in  a  ftage-direaion  in  K.  Henry  VI,  P.  II.  ('quarto  1600)  :  "  Then 
ths  curtaines  being  drazvne,  duke  Humphrey  is  difcovered  in  his  bed." 

Malone, 

0^2  Wc 
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We  fhall  overturn  it  topfy-turvy  down.— • 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think  :  there  is  not  fuch  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  term  of  fear. 

E»/er  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

ITof,  My  coulin  Vernon  !  welcome,  by  my  foul. 

f^er.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord*' 
The  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  feven  thoufand  ftrong. 
Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him,  prince  John. 

Hot.  No  harm  :  What  more  ? 
*    Fer.  And  further,  I  have  learn'd, — 
The  king  himfelf  in  perfon  is  fet  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intended  fpeedily. 
With  ftrong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  lliall  be  welcome  too.    Where  is  his  fon. 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales  7, 
And  his  comrades,  that  dalF'd  the  world  alide. 
And  bid  it  pafs  r 

Fer.  All  furnifh'd,  all  in  arms. 
All  plum'd  like  eftridges,  that  wing  the  wind^; 

Bated 

7  The  mmble- footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales,']  Shakfpeare  rarely  be- 
ftows  his  epithets  at  random.  S tow e  fays  of  the  Prince  :  "  He  wa» 
paffing  fwift  in  running,  infomuch  that  he  with  two  other  of  his 
lords,  without  hounds,  bow,  or  other  engine,  would  take  a  wild-buck, 
or  doe,  in  a  large  park."  Steevens. 

8  All  plum'd  like  ejiridges,  that  wing  the  wind  j]  This  is  one  of  thofe 
paffages,  in  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  fome  corruption,  either  by  the  omiiTion  of  an  entire  line,  or  by  one 
word  being  printed  inftead  of  another.  The  firft  quarto,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  other  ancient  copies,  reads  : 

All  plum'd  like  eftridges,  that  -zvitb  the  windy 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd. 
From  the  Context  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  two  dlftlnil  compa- 
rifons  were  here  intended,  that  two  objefts  were  mentioned,  to  each  of 
which  the  prince's  troops  w»re  compared  j  and  that  our  author  could 
never  mean  to  compare  eji*  iJges  to  eagles^  a  conftruftion  which  the 
word  ivitb  forces  us  to.  In  each  of  the  fubfequent  lines  a  diftinft 
image  is  given.— Befides,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  remarked,  What  is 
the  meaning  of  efridges  that  bated  ivitb  tbe  ivind  like  eagles  ?  for  the 
relative  tbat  in  the  ufual  conftruftion  mult  relate  to  eftridges." 

Mr,  Tyrwhitt  concurs  with      in  thinkicg  the  gld  text  corrupt.  I 
^  have 
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Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd^  ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ' ; 

have  therefore  adopted  the  flight  alteration  propofed  by  Dr.  Johnfon— that 
nving  the  wind}  which  gives  an  eafy  fenfe.— The  fpirit  and  ardour  of  the 
troops  are  marked  by  their  being  compared  to  eagles  in  the  next  line  j 
but  the  eftridges  appear  to  be  introduced  here,  as  in  the  paflage  quot- 
ed below  from  Drayton,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  folely  on  account  of  the 
foldiers' j  and  the  manner  in  which  thofe  birds  are  faid  to  move, 
fufficiently  explains  the  meaning  of  the  words— -that  wing  the  wind. 
If  this  emendation  be  not  juft,  and  voitb  be  the  true  reading,  a  lin« 
muft  have  been  loft,  in  which  the  particular  movement  of  the  eftridge 
was  defcribed.  The  concurrence  of  the  copies  (mentioned  by  Mr, 
Steevens  in  a  fubfequent  note)  militates  but  little  in  my  mind  againft 
the  probability  of  fuch  an  omiflion ;  for  in  general,  I  have  obferved, 
that  whenever  there  is  a  corruption  in  one  copy,  it  is  continued  in  every 
fubfequent  one.  Omiflion  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent  errors  of  the 
prefs,  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  that  fome  linesNvere  omitted  in 
the  early  editions  of  thefe  plays.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  4,  n.  45  Vol.  V, 
p.  36,  n.  5  }  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv.  See  alfo  King 
Henry  VI.  P.  II.  Ad  II L  fc.  iv,  where  the  following  line  is  onaitted 
in  the  folio,  1623  : 

"  Jove  foinetirnes  went  difguisM,  and  why  not  I  ?" 

There  is  ftill  another  objedlion  to  the  old  reading,  that  I  had  nearly 
forgotten.  Suppofing  the  expreflion— that  'with  the  wind  bated  like 
eagles"-:— was  defenfible,  and  that  thefe  eftridges  were  intended  to  be 
compared  to  eagles,  why  ftiould  the  comparifon  be  in  the  fafi  time  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  fay.  The  troops  were  all  plumed  like 
eftridges,  that,  like  eagles,  ^^^e  with  the  wind,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  moft  probable  that  a  line  in  which  the  mo- 
tion of  eftridges  was  defcribed,  was  inadvertently  pafTed  over  by  the 
tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  when  the  earlieft  copy  was  printed  j  an  errof 
which  has  indifputably  happened  in  other  places  in  thefe  plays.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  in  this  paffage,  as  it  ftands  in  the  old  copy,  there  is  no 
verb  :  nothing  is  predicated  concerning  the  troops.  In  the  loft  line  it 
was  probably  faid,  that  they  were  then  advancing.  Rather,  howe- 
ver, than  print  the  paflage  with  afterifks  as  imperfeft,  I  have,  as  the 
lefier  evil,  adopted  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation.  I  fhall  fubjoin  Mr. 
Steevens's  notes,  becaufe  they  perfedlily  explain  the  text  as  now  regu- 
lated} but  it  is  proper  at  the  fame  time  to  add,  that  he  is  of  opinion 
the  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  intelligible.  Malone. 

I  believe  eftridges  never  mount  at  all,  but  only  run  before  the  wind, 
opening  their  wings  to  receive  its  afliftance  in  urging  them  forward. 
They  are  generally  hunted  on  horfeback,  and  the  art  of  the  hunter  is 
to  turn  them  from  the  gale,  by  the  help  of  which  they  are  too  fleet  for 
the  fwifteft  horfe  to  keep  up  with  them.  I  fliould  have  fufpefted  a  line  to 
^have  been  omitted,  had  not  all  the  copies  concurred  in  the  fame  reading. 

In  the  2ad  fong  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  is  the  fame  thought : 

0^3  "Prince 
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As  full  of  fpirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  fun  at  midfummer  ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  faw  young  Harry, — with  his  beaver  on*, 

<^  Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  he  great  Jove  had  beeni 
«*  The  Mountfords  aH  inplumesy  like  ejiridges,  were  feen."STEEVi 
I  have  little  doubt  that  inftead  of  luUb,  fome  verb  ought  to  be  fub- 
ftituted  here.    Perhaps  it  fliould  be  tubijk.      The  word  is  ufed  by  a 
writer  of  Shakfpeare's  age.    England's  Hel. eon,  fign.  2  : 

This  faid,  he  •whijk'd  his  particoloured  wings."  Tyrwhitt. 
All  plum'd  like  ejiridges,']    All  drefled  like  the  prince  himfelf,  the 
tflricb-ftaiber  being  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Grey, 

9  Bated  like  eagles  baving  lately  bath'd  :  j  Bated  is,  I  believe,  here 
v.it^  iox  batingy  the  palftve  for  the  adlive  participle  5  a  licence  which 
our  author  often  takes.    So,  in  Otbello  : 

"  If  virtue  no  ddigbted  beauty  lack." 
Again,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

And  car°ful  hours,  \*ith  time's  deformed  hznd.** 
To  bate,  as  appears  from  Minlheu's  DiSf.  16 17,  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  birds  of  prey,  when  they  fwoop  upon  their  quarry.  S'abba- 
trey  fe  de-valler,  Fr.  Hence  it  fignifies,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explain- 
ed it,  to  Hatter,  "  a  Gal.  batre,  (fays  M  nfliea,)  i.  e.  to  beat,  becaufo 
ihe  [the  hawk]  beats  herfelf  with  unquiet  fluttering."    Ma  lone. 

To  bj'e  is,  in  the  ftjle  of  falconry,  to  be.it  the  ivingy  from  the  Frenchji 
lattre;  that  is,  to  flutter  in  preparation  f^r  flight.  Johnson 

Writers  on  falconry  often  mention  the  ka  hing  of  hawks  and  eagles, 
as  highly  neceflfary  for  their  health  and  fpirits.— All  birds  after  bath- 
ing, (which  almofl:  all  birds  are  fond  of,)  fpiead  out  their  wings  to 
catch  the  wind,  and  flutter  violently  with  them,  in  order  to  dry  them- 
felves.  This  in  the  falconer's  language  is  called  batmg.-~-lt  may  be 
obferved  that  birds  never  appear  fo  lively  and  full  of  fpirits  as  imme- 
diately after  bathing-  Steevens. 

*  Glittering  in  golden  coats ^  likf.  images  ;]  This  alludes  to  the  man- 
ner of  dreflTing  up  images  in  the  Romifti  churches  on  holy  days  ;  when 
they  are  bedecked  in  robes  very  richly  laced  and  embroidered.  Steev. 

*  I faiv  young  Harry, — ivitb  bis  beaver  on,]  The  face  being  partly 
covered  by  the  beaver,  Dr.  Warburton,  infliead  of  on,  reads  up.  He  feems 
not  to  have  obferved,  that  Vernon  only  fays,  he  faw  young  Harry^* 
not  that  he  faw  his yiare.  Malone. 

There  is  no  need  of  change;  for  beaver  may  be  z  helmet',  or  the 
prince,  trying  h's  armour,  might  vvear  his  beaver  down.  Johnson. 

Beuer  and  vifiere  were  two  liifferent  parts  of  the  helmet.  The  former 
part  let  down  to  enable  the  weaier  to  drink  j  the  latter  was  raifed  up  ta 

enable  him  to  fee.    L  . 

Shakfpeare  however  confounded  them  ;  for,  in  Hamlet,  Horatio  fays, 
that  he  faw  the  old  king's  face,  becaufe     he  wore  his  beaver  up."'' 

Malone. 
His 
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His  cuilTes  on  his  thighs  ^,  gallantly  arm*d,— • 

Rife  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 

And  vaulted'^  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat. 

As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus, 

And  witch  the  world  5  with  noble  horfemanfhip. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more ;  worfe  than  the  fun  in  March, 
This  praife  doth  nourifh  agues.    Let  them  come  ; 
They  come  like  facrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  fmoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them  ; 
The  mailed  Mars  fhall  on  his  altar  fit. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.    I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprifal  is  fo  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours : — Come,  let  me  take  my  horfe. 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunder-bolt, 
Againft  the  bofom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  fhall,  hot  horfe  to  horfe. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corfe.— 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come  ! 

Fer.  There  is  more  news  : 
I  learn'd  in  Worceller,  as  I  rode  along, 
fie  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days, 

Doug,  That's  the  worfl  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

JVor»  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frofty  found. 

Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  unto  ? 

Fer.  To  thirty  thoufand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be  ; 
My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  ferve  fo  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muiler  fpeedily : 

3  His  cuifles]    Cuijes,  French,  armour  for  the  thighs.  Pope. 
The  reafon  why  his  cui//es  are  fo  particularly  mentioned,  I  conceive 

to  be,  that  his  horfemanlhip  is  here  praifed,  and  the  cuij/es  are  that  part 
of  armour  which  moft  hinders  a  horfeman's  activity.  Johnson. 

4  ylnd  vaulted — ]  The  context  requires  'vault,  but  a  word  of  one 
Syllable  will  not  fuit  the  metre.  Perhaps  our  author  wrote  vault  it, 
a  mode  of  phrafeology  of  which  there  are  fome  examples  in  thefe  plays, 

Malone. 

^  And  ivitch^'\    For  bewitch,  charm.  Pope, 

0^4  pooms- 
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Dooms-day  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying  ;  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year.  [Exeunti 

SCENE  II. 

A  publick  road  near  Coventry. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry  ;  fill  me 
a  bottle  of  fack  :  our  foldiers  fliall  march  through  ;  we'll 
to  Sutton- Col  field  to-night. 

Bard,  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard,  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  And  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and  if  it  make 
twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll  anfwer  the  coinage.  Bid  my 
lieutenant  ?eto^  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard,  I  will,  captain  :  farewell.  [Exit^ 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  afliamed  of  my  foldiers,  I  am  a  fouced 
gurnet^.  I  have  mif-ufed  the  king's  prefs  damnably. 
I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  foldiers, 
three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  I  prefs  me  none  but 
good  houfholders,  yeomen's  fons :  enquire  me  out  con- 
traded  bachelors,  fuch  as  had  been  afk'd  twice  on  the 
bans ;  fuch  a  commodity  of  warm  flaves,  as  had  as  lief 
hear  the  devil  as  a  drum ;  fuch  as  fear  the  report  of  a 
caliver,  worfe  than  a  llruck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck 

6  m^Iieutenant  Peto  — ]  This  paflage  proves  that  Peto  did  not  go 
with  the  prince.  Johnson. 

7  — fouced  gurnet-l  is  an  appellation  of  contempt  very  frequently 
employed  in  the  old  comedies.  Steevens. 

A  gurnet  IS  a  fifh  very  nearly  refembling  a  piper.    Ma  lone. 

8  —  ivorfe  than  a  Jiruck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  iv'tld  duck.]  Thus  th€  firft 
quarto,  1598,  In  a  fubfequent  copy  (1608)  the  word /ow/ being  errone- 
oufly  printed  ybo/,  that  errour  was  adopted  in  the  quarto  1613,  and  con- 
fequently  in  the  folio,  which  was  printed  from  it.  Malone. 

Foivl  feems  to  have  been  the  word  defigned  by  the  poet,  who  might 
have  thought  an  oppofition  between  foiv/t  i.  e.  domeftick  birds,  and 
tviid-foivlf  fufficient  on  this  occafion.  He  has  almoft  the  fame  ex- 
prelTion  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  *<  Alas,  foot^urtfoivj!  now 
will  he  creep  into  fedges."   St yens. 

I  prefs '4 
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I  prefsM  me  none  but  fuch  toads  and  butter  ^  with  heart* 
in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins*  heads,  and  they 
have  bought  out  their  fervices  ;  and  now  my  whole  charge 
confifts  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of 
companies,  flaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted 
cloth,  where  the  glutton's  dogs  licked  his  fores :  and 
fuch  as,  indeed,  were  never  foldiers  ;  but  difcarded  un- 
juft  fervingmen,  younger  fons  to  younger  brothers  re- 
volted tapfters,  and  oftlers  trade-fallen ;  the  cankers  of 
a  calm  world,  and  a  long  peace  ^;  ten  times  more  d if- 
honourable  ragged,  than  an  old  faced  ancient  ^  :  and  fuch 
have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that  have  bought 
out  their  fervices ;  that  you  would  think,  that  I  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd  prodigals,  lately  come  from 
Avine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  hu&s.     A  mad 

fellow 

*  —  fuch  toajls  and  lutter,-—']  This  term  of  contempt  Is  ufed  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  Wit  nvithout  Money  :  They  love  young 
toajls  and  buttery  Bow-bell  fuckers.''  Steevens. 

**  Londiners,  and  all  within  the  found  of  Bow-bell,  are  In  reproch 
C?illed  cocknies,  and  eaters  of  buttered  tojies.^^   Moryfon's  Itin.  i6ij» 

Malone. 

3  '■—younger  fons  to  younger  brothers,^  Raleigh,  in  his  Difcourfe  on 
JVary  ufes  this  very  expreflion  for  men  of  defperate  fortune  and  wild 
adventure.  Which  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  I  know  not,  but  I 
think  the  play  was  printed  before  the  difcourfe.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  O.  Cromwell  was  indebted  to  this  fpeech,  for  the  farcafm 
which  he  threw  out  on  the  foldieis  commanded  by  Hambden  :  '*  Your 
^roops  are  moll  of  them  old  decayed  fervingmen  and  tapjlersy  Sec. 

Steevens. 

*  —-cankers  of  a  calm  luord,  and  a  long  peace So,  in  Pierce 
Penni/efs  bis  SuppHcatim  to  the  devil,  J  592  :  ^'  —  all  the  canker-ivormes 
that  breed  on  the  ruft  of  peace.'"''  Steevens, 

3  —  ten  times  more  dijhonourable  ragged,  than  an  old  faced  ancient  :'\ 
How  an  old-faced  ancient  or  enfign,  difhcnourably  ragged  ?  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  is  efteemed  more  honourable  than  a  ragged  pair  of 
colours.  Warburton. 

I  know  not  whether  the  licentioufnefs  of  our  author's  didtion  may  not 
allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  he  meant  to  reprefent  his  foldiers,  as  more  rag- 
ged, though  lefs  honourably  ragged,  than  an  old  ancient.  Johnson. 

An  old,  fac''d  ancient,  is  an  old  ftandard  mended  with  a  different 
colour.  It  /liould  not  be  written  in  one  word,  as  old  and  fac''d  are  dif- 
tinft  epithets.  To  face  a  gown  is  to  trim  it  j  an  exprelTion  at  prefent 
in  life.  In  our  author's  time  the  facings  of  gowns  were  alway*  of  a 
cD|oyr  differeot  from  the  ftwff  itfelf.   So,  in  this  play : 

«<  To 
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fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me,  I  had  unloaded 
all  the  gibbets,  and  prefs'd  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye 
hath  feen  fuch  fcare -crows.  I'll  not  march  through  Co. 
ventry  with  them,  that's  flat : — Nay,  and  the  villains 
march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on"*; 
for,  indeed,  I  had  the  moft  of  them  out  of  prifon. 
There's  but  a  Ihirt  and  a  half  ^  in  all  my  company  :  and 
the  half-ftiirt  is  two  napkins,  tack'd  together,  and  thrown 
over  the  Ihoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  fleeves ;  and 
the  ftiirt,  to  fay  the  truth,  ftolen  from  my  holl  at  faint 
Albans,  or  the  red-nofe  inn-keeper  of  Daintry.  But 
that's  all  one  ;  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Westmoreland, 
P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack  ?  how  now,  quilt? 
Fal.  What,  Hal  ?  How  now,  mad  wag  ?  what  a  devil 
doft  thou  in  Warvvicklhire  ? — My  good  lord  of  Weft- 
moreland,  I  cry  you  mercy  ;  I  thought,  your  honour  had 
already  been  at  Shrewlbury. 

Wefl.  'Faith,  fir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I  were 
there,  and  you  too  ;  but  my  powers  are  there  already  : 
The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all ;  we  muft  away 
all  night. 

FaL  Tut,  never  fear  me ;  I  am  as  vigilant,  as  a  cat 
to  fteal  cream. 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
<«  With  feme  fine  colour."  Steevens. 
So  in  the  Pu  itariy  a  comedy,  1607  : — full  of  holeS}  like  a  fhot 
avctent.^'' — The  modern  editors,  inltead  0/  dijhonourable  read  d'ljhonour' 
ablys  but  the  change  is  unneccfiary,  for  our  author  frequently  ufes  ad« 
jedlives  adverbially.    So  again  in  this  play  : 

'<  And  fince  this  bufinefs  lo  fair  is  done." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  VIII:  <«  He  is  f^wa/ ravenous  as  he  Is  fubtle.'* 
Again,  in  Hamlet ;  "  I  am  niylelf  indijfcrent  honeft."    Again,  in  tbe 
Naming  of  the  Shreiv  : 

^«  Her  only  fault — 
«  Is  that  Ihe  is  intolerable  curft." 
See  alfo  Vol.  111.  p.  441,  n.  2.  Maloni. 

4  — gyves  on  ;]    i.  e.  /hackles.  Pope. 

5  Tbere\  but  a  Jhln  and  a  hjlf—]  The  old  copies  read— There's 
tiot  a  fliirt,  &c.  Corredled  by  Mr.  Rowe.  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
printed  by  J.  Roberts,  4to.  i6co,  but  has  taken  the  place  of  not: 

«  Repent  but  you  that  you  fhall  lofe  your  friend."  Malone. 

F,  Hen^ 
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P.  Heit>  I  think,  to  fteal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy  theft 
hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me.  Jack ; 
Whofe  fellows  are  thefe  that  come  after  ? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  fee  fuch  pitiful  rafcals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut  ;  good  enough  to  tofs  ^ ;  food  for  pow- 
der, food  for  powder  ;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  bet- 
ter :  tufh,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

Weft.  Ay,  but,  fir  John,  methinks,  they  are  exceed- 
ing poor  and  bare  ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not  where 
they  had  that :  and  for  their  barenefs, — I  am  fure,  they 
never  learn'd  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  fworn ;  unlefs  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  iirrah,  make  hafte ; 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamp'd  ? 

Weft.  He  is,  fir  John  ;  I  fear,  we  fhall  Hay  too  long. 

Fal.  Well, 

To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a  feaft. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  gueft. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewfbpry. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcerster,  Douglas,  md 
Vernon. 

Hot.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 
Wor.  It  may  not  be. 
Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 
Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  fay  you  fo  r  looks  he  not  for  fupply  ? 
Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 
Wor.  Good  coufin,  be  advis'd  ;  ftir  not  to-night. 
Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord. 
Doug.  You  do  not  counfel  well ; 
You  fpeak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 


•  "^good  enough  to  tofs  j]  That  is,  to  tofs  upon  a  pike.  Johns. 
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Ver,  Do  me  no  flander,  Douglas :  by  my  life; 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,) 
If  well-refpedled  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counfel  with  weak  fear. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives 
Let  it  be  feen  to-morrow  in  the  battle. 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Dong.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver,  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  fay  I. 

Ver,  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be.    I  wonder  much. 
Being  men  of  fuch  great  leading  ^  as  you  are. 
That  you  forefee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition  :  Certain  horfe 
Of  my  coufm  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up  : 
Your  uncle  Worcefter's  horfe  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  afleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horfe  is  half  the  half  of  himfelf. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horfes  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  .full  of  reft. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  fake,  coufm,  ftay  till  all  come  in. 

\Xhe  trumpets  found  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king^ 
If  you  vouchfafe  me  hearing,  and  refpedt. 

Hot.  Welcome,  fir  Walter  Blunt ;  And  would  to  God, 
You  were  of  our  determination  ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  weil :  and  even  thofe  fom« 
Envy  your  great  defervings,  and  good  name  ; 
Becaufe  you  are  not  of  our  quality 
But  ftand  againft  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt, 

7  — fucb  great  leading^']  Such  condudt,  fuch  experience  in  martial 
bufinefs.  Johnson. 

^  —-of  our  quality,]  ^ality  in  our  author's  time  was  frequently  ufed 
in  the  fenfe  of  fellowjhipy  or  occupation.    So,  in  tbe  tcmpefi  ;  *'  Tafk 

Ark? 
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Blunt.  And  God  defend,  but  ftill  I  Ihould  ftand  (oj 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule. 
You  Hand  againft  anointed  majefty  1 
But,  to  my  charge. — The  king  hath  fent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs  s*;  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breaft  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hoftility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty  :  If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deferts  forgot, — 
Which  he  <:onfefreth  to  be  manifold, — • 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and,  with  all  fpeed. 
You  fhall  have  your  defires,  with  intereft  ; 
And  pardon  abfolute  for  yourfelf,  and  thefe. 
Herein  mif-lcd  by  your  fuggeftion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind  ;  and,  well  we  know,  the  king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promife,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myfelf. 
Did  give  him  that  fame  royalty  he  wears : 
And>— when  he  was  not  fix  and  twenty  ftrong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  out-law  fneaking  home, — 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  Ihore  : 
And, — when  he  heard  him  fwe?.r,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancafter, 
To  fue  his  livery     and  beg  his  peace ; 

With 

Ariel  and  all  his  quality."*  ?•  e.  all  thofe  who  were  employed  with 
Ariel  in  limilar  fervices  or  occupations  ;  his  fellows.  Again,  in  Ham- 
let .♦— give  me  a  tafte  of  your  quality.''*  Malone. 

^  yo»^  griefs  j]  That  is,  grievances.  So  in  A  Declaration  of  the 
Treajons  of  the  late  Ear le  of  Ejfex,  Sec.  1601  :  "  The  Lord  Keeper 
required  the  Earle  of  Eflex,  that  if  he  would  not  declare  his  griefs 
openly,  yet  that  then  he  would  impart  them  privately."  See  VoL  IV. 
p.  50,  n.  3.  Malone. 

»  7*0  fue  bis  li'very,']  During  the  exiftence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  on 
the  death  of  any  of  the  king's  tenants,  an  inqueft  of  office,  called 
inquijitio  poji  mortem,  was  held,  to  inquire  of  what  lands  he  died  feized, 
who  was  his  heir,  of  what  age  he  was,  &c.  and  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  heir  was  a  minor,  he  became  the  ward  of  the  crown  j  the  land 
was  feized  by  its  officers,  and  continued  in  its  pofTeffion,  or  that  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  crown  granted  it,  till  the  heir  came  of  age,  and 
futd  out  his  livery,  or  eufierimaintf  that  iS;  the  delivery  of  the  land  oMt 
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With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal,— 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  alTiftance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  lefs  *  came  in  with  cap  and  knee  ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages  ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  flood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  profter'd  him  their  oaths,  • 

Gave  him  their  heirs ;  as  pages  followed  him  ^, 

Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes.  ^ 

He  prefently, — as  greatnefs  knows  itfelf,— 

Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 

Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 

Upon  the  naked  Ihore  at  Ravenfpurg 

And  now,  forfooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 

Some  certain  edidls,  and  fome  ftrait  decrees. 

That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth  : 

Cries  out  upon  abufes,  feems  to  weep 

Over  his  country's  wrongs;  and,  by  this  face. 

This  feeming  brow  of  juftice,  did  he  win 

The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 

Proceeded  further  ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 

Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  abfent  king 

In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 

When  he  was  perfonal  in  the  Irilli  war. 
Blunt.  Tut,  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 
Hot,  Then,  to  the  point.— 

Inftiort  time  after,  he  depos'd  the  king; 

Soon  after  that,  depriv'dhimof  his  life  ; 

of  his  guardian's  hands.  To  regulate  thefe  inquiries,  which  were 
greatly  abufed,  many  perfons  being  compelled  to  fue  out  livery  from 
the  crown,  who  were  by  no  means  tenants  thereunto,  the  Court  of  Wards 
and  Liveries  was  erefted  by  Stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  46.  See  Black- 
ftone's  Comm.  II.  61.  III.  258.  Malone. 

i  The  more  and  lejs — ]  i.  e.  the  greater  and  the  lefs.  Ste evens. 

3  Gave  htm  their  heirs  j  as  pages  followed  himjj    Perhaps  we  ought 
to  point  differently  : 

Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages;   follow'd  him,  &c.    Ma  tone. 

A  Upon  the  naked  Jhore  &c.]  In  this  whole  fpeech  he  alludes  again  to 
fome  pafl'ages  in  Richard  the  Second*  Johnson, 

5  And, 
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And,  in  the  neck  of  that  *,  talk'd  the  whole  ftate  ^: 
To  make  that  worfe,  fufFer'd  his  kinfman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  piac'd. 
Indeed  his  king,)  to  be  incag'd  in  Wales 
There  without  ranfom  to  lie  forfeited : 
Difgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  vidories  ; 
Souglit  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence  ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board  ; 
In  rage  difmifs'd  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong  : 
And  in  conclufion,  drove  us  to  fcek  out 
This  head  of  fafety    ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  anfwer  to  the  king  ? 

Hot.  Not  fo,  fir  Walter  ;  we'll  withdraw  a  while. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  furety  for  a  fafe  return  a.gain. 
And  in  the  morning  early  lhall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purpofes  :  and  fo  farewel. 

Blii7it.  I  would,  you  would  accept  of  grace  and  love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  fo  we  fhalL 

Blunt,  Pray  heaven,  you  do  !  \Exeunt, 
SCENE  IV. 

York.    A  Room  in  the  -Archbijhop' s  Houfe, 

"Enter  the  Archbijhop  of  York,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  fir  Michael ;  bear  this  fealed  brief  % 
With  winged  hafte,  to  the  lord  mareftial^ ; 

*  Andin.  the  neck  of  that^  ^c."]  So,  in  the  Palace  of  Pleafure,  1566  s 
*<  Great  mifchiefes  fuccedyng  one  in  anotber''s  neck.  Henderson. 

5  —  tafk'd  the  ivhole Jiate  :'\  Tajk'd  is  here  ufed  for  taxed:  it  was 
once  common  to  employ  thefe  words  indifcriminately.  So  in  Holin- 
flied,  p.  422  :  *'  There  was  a  new  and  ftrange  fubfidie  or  tajke  granted 
to  be  levied  for  the  king's  life.''  Steevens. 

6  — \nczg'A  in  Wales,']  The  o.ld  copies  have  engaged.  Corredled 
by  Mr.  Theobald.  Mai.one. 

7  This  head  of  fafety  ;]  This  army,  from  which  I  hope  for  protedlion. 

j0HNS0Ni» 

*  —  fealed  brief,']  A  brief  Is  fimply  a  letter.  Johnson. 

9      ;5  the  lord  marejhal  j]  Thomas  Lord  Mowbray.    Ma  lone. 

This 
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This  to  my  coufin  Scroop  ;  and  all  the  reft 

To  whom  they  are  direfted :  if  you  knew 

How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  hafte* 

Gent,  My  good  lord, 
I  guefs  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do. 
To-morrow,  good  fir  Micliael,  is  a  day. 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thoufand  men 
Muft'bide  the  touch:  For,  fir,  at  Shrewfbury> 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  underftand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raifed  power. 
Meets  with  lord  Harry  ;  and  I  fear,  fir  Michael,— 
What  with  the  licknefs  of  Northumberland, 
(Whofe  power  was  in  the  firft  proportion 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  abfence  thence^ 
(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  finew  too  % 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies,)— 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
Towage  an  inftant  trial  with  the  king. 

Gent.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear; 
There's  Douglas  and  lord  Mortimer. 

Arch»  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Gent.  But  there  is  Mordake,   Vernon,  Lord  Harrys 
Percy, 

And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcefter;  and  a  head 

Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch,  And  fo  there  is :  but  yet  the  king  hath  drawn 

The  fpecial  head  of  all  the  land  together  ; — 

The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancafter, 

The  noble  Weftmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt  ; 

And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 

Ofeftimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Gent.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  lhall  be  well  oppos'd* 
Arch.  I  hope  no  lefs,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear  ; 

And,  to  prevent  the  worft,  fir  Michael,  fpeed: 

For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 

•  — in  the  Jirji  proportion,  j]  Whofe  quota  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
•ther  man  in  the  confederacy.  Johnson. 

^  —  ii  rated finciu  /so,]  A  rated fineuo  fignifies  a  ftrength  on  which  we 
reckoned  j  a  help  gf  which  we  made  account.    Joh  n  son. 

Difmifs 
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Bifmlfs  his  power, "he  means  to  vifit  us, — 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, — 
And  'tis  but  wifdom  to  make  ftrong  againft  him  ; 
Therefore,  make  hafte  :  I  mull  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  fo  farewel,  fir  Michael. 

[Exeunf  fe'verally^ 


A  C  T   v.     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

The  King's  Camp  near  Shrewfbury. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Henry,   Prince  John  of 
Lancafter,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Fal- 

?TAFF*. 

K.  Hen,  How  bloodily  the  fun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  bulky  hill  ^  1  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  diftemperature. 

P.  Hen,  The  fouthern  wind 
Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpofes  ^; 
And,  by  his  hollow  whiftling  in  the  leaves. 
Foretells  a  tempeft,  and  a  bluftering  day. 

K,  Hen,  Then  with  the  lofers  let  it  fympathize; 
For  nothing  can  feem  foul  to  thofe  that  win. — 

Trumpet,    Enter  W^ORC ester,  and  Vernon, 

How  now,  my  lordof  Worcefter  ?  'tis  not  well 
That  you  and  1  Ihould  meet  upon  fuch  terms 

5  AB  V,"]  It  feems  proper  to  be  remarked,  that  In  the  editions 
printed  while  the  author  lived,  this  play  is  not  broken  into  adls.  The 
divifion  which  was  made  by  the  players  in  the  firft  folio,  feems  commo- 
dious enough,  but,  being  without  authority,  may  be  changed  by  any 
editor  who  thinks  himfelf  able  to  make  a  better.  Johnson. 

4  In  the  old  and  modern  editions  the  Earl  of  Weftmoreland  is  made 
to  enter  here  with  the  king;  but  it  appears  from  a  paflage  in  the  next 
fcene  that  he  was  left  as  a  hoftage  in  Hotfpur's  camp,  till  Worcefter 
Ihould  return  from  treating  with  Henry,  See  p.  247,  n.  5.   Ma  lone. 

5  — bufky  ^i///]  i?«y%y  is  woody.    (Bof^uet,  Fr.)     Milton  writes 
the  word  perhaps  more  properly,  BoJ/ky,  Steevens, 

6  — to  bis  purpofes  ;]  That  is,  to  the  fun's,  to  that  which  the  fun 
portends  by  his  unufual  appearance.  Johnson, 

Vol.  V,  R  As 
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As  now  we  meet  :  You  hav^e  deceived  qur  truH  ; 
And  made  us  dofFour  eafy  robes  of  peace. 
To  crufliour  old  limbs  in  ungentle  fteel  : 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  fay  you  to't  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlilh  knot  of  all-abhorred  war  ? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mifchief  to  the  unborn  times  I 

Wor,  Hearme,  my  liege  : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours ;  for  I  do  proteft, 
I  have  not  fought  the  day  of  this  diflike. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  fought  it !  how  comes  it  then  r 

Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace  ^. 

Wor,  Itpleas'd  your  majeily,  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour,  from  myfelf,  and  all  our  houfe  ; 
And  yet  I  muft  remember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  firft  and  deareil  of  your  friends; 
For  you,  my  ftafF  of  office  ^  did  I  break 

7  Peace^  chewet,  peace."]  A  chetuet,  or  cbuetf  is  a  noify  chattering 
bird,  a  pie.  This  carries  a  proper  reproach  to  Falftaft' for  his  ill-timed 
and  impertinent  jeft.  Theobald. 

In  an  old  book  of  cookery,  printed  in  1 596,  I  find  a  receipt  to  make. 
cheivetSt  which  from  their  ingredients  I'ecni  to  have  been  fat  greafy  pud- 
dings ;  and  to  thefe  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  prince  alludes. 
Both  the  quartos  and  folio  fpell  the  word  as  it  now  ftands  in  the  text, 
and  as  I  found  it  in  the  book  already  mentioned.  So,  in  Bacon's  iV<2^. 
Jiiji.  **  As  for  cbuets,  which  are  likewife  minced  meat,  inftead  of 
butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to  moiften  thenn  partly  with  cream,  or  al- 
mond and  piftachio  milk,"  &c.  It  appears  from  a  receipt  in  the  Forme 
of  Cury,  a  Roll  of  ancient  Rngl'ifh  Cookery compiled  about  A.  D,  1390, 
by  the  Mafier  Cook  of  King  Richard  II,  and  publilhed  by  Mr.  Pegge, 
8vo.  1780,  that  thefe  cbeiuets  were  fried  in  oil.  See  p.  83  of  that 
work.  Cotgrave's  DiEiiovary  explains  the  French  word  gouheletf  to  be 
a  kind  of  round  pie  refembling  our  chuet,  Steevens. 

a  »  niy  jlaff  of  office^]  See  Richard  the  Second*  Johnson.. 
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III  Richard's  time  ;  and  polled  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kifs  your  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  fo  llrongand  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myfelf,  my  brother,  andhisfon. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time  ;  You  fwore  to  us, — 
And  you  didfwear  that  oath  at  Doncafter, — 
That  you  did  nothing  purpofe  'gainft  the  ftate  ; 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fall'n  right. 
The  feat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancafter  : 
To  this  we  fwore  our  aid.    But,  in  fhort  fpace. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  fliowering  on  your  head  ; 
And  fuch  a  flood  of  greatnefs  fell  on  you, — 
What  with  our  help  j  what  with  the  abfent  king  ; 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time  ^  : 
The  feemingfufferances  that  you  had  borne  ; 
And  the  contrarious  winds,  that  held  the  king 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irilh  wars. 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead, — 
And,  from  this  fwarm  of  fair  advantages. 
You  took  occafion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 
To  gripe  the  general  fway  into  your  hand  : 
Porgotyour  oath  to  us  at  Doncafter ; 
And,  being  fed  by  us,  youus'd  us  fo 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird 
XJfeth  the  fparrow  :  did  opprefs  our  neft  ; 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  fo  great  a  bulk. 
That  even  our  love  durft  not  come  near  your  fight. 
For  fear  of  fwallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  enforc'd,  for  iafety  fake,  to  fly 
Out  of  your  fight,  and  raife  this  prefent  head  : 
Whereby  we  ftandoppofed  ^  by  fuch  means 
As  you  yourfelf  have  forg'd  againft  yourfelf ; 

9  —'the  Injuries  of  a  ivanton  time  i.e.  the  injuries  done  by  king 
Richard  in  the wantonnefs  of  profperity.  Musgrave. 

*  As  that  ungentle  gully  the  cuckooes  b\rd,'\  The  cuckow's  chicken, 
•who,  being  hatched  and  fed  by  the  fparrow,  in  whofe  neft  the  cuckow's 
eggwas  laid,  grows  in  time  able  to  devour  her  nurfe.  Johnson. 

*  M  'ivc  Jiand  o^pojed^l       ftand  in  oppolition  to  you.  -Johnson, 
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By  unkind  ufage,  dangerous  countenance. 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K.Hen.  Thefe  things,  indeed  you  have  articulated 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crolTes,  read  in  churches; 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  fome  fine  colour     that  may  pleafe  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  difcontents  ^, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation  : 
And  never  yet  did  infurreftion  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  caufe  ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  ftarving  for  a  time  ^ 
Of  pell-mell  havock  and  confufion. 

P.  Hen,  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  fou^ 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.    Tell  your  nephew. 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praife  of  Henry  Percy  :  By  my  hopes, — 
This  prefent  enterprize  fet  oli  his  head  — 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  adive-valiant,  or  more-valiant-young 

3  articulated I.  e.  exhibited  in  articles.  So  in  the  Spanlfk 
Tragedy  : 

**  To  end  thofe  things  articulated  here."    S  t  z  e  ve  ns. 

4  To  face  tke  garment  cf  rebeUkn 

Witk feme  fine  colour,]  This  is  an  alluCon  to  our  ancient  fantaftic 
habits,  which  were  ufually  faced  or  turned  up  with  a  colour  different 
from  that  of  which  they  were  made.  So,  in  the  old  Interlude  of  Na- 
turey  bl.  I.  no  date  : 

His  hofen  lhall  be  freflily  garded 

Wyth  colours  two  or  thre.    St e evens. 

5  ^pccr  difcontents,]  Poor  difccnterts  are  peer  difcontented  people, 
as  we  now  fay— jr^i/fccnr^nfj.    So'in.  lAzx^on's  Maleccntenty  1604: 

"  What,  play  I  well  the  free-breath'd  dlfccntent  Malone. 
^      {{zTv'ingfcr  a  tirr.c — ]  i.  e.  impatiently  expefting  a  time,  &c. 
So,  in  the  Comedy  cf  Errors  : 

"  And  now  again  clean  farved  for  a  look."  Malone. 

7  —  fet  off  bis  beady — ]  i.  e.  takenfrom  his  account.  Musgravf^ 

8  More  aSive-valiafit,  cr  mzre  'vaUant-ycungjJ  The  fame  kind  of 
ginglc  is  in  Sydney's  Afircfbe!  and  Stella  : 

"  ——young-wife,  wife-valiant."  Sts£V£NS« 
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More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  fpeak  it  to  my  ftiame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry  ^ 
And  fo,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too: 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majefty, — 
I  am  content,  that  he  fliall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  ellimation  ; 
And  will,  to  fave  the  blood  on  either  fide. 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  fmgle  fight. 

K.  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  fo  dare  we  venture 
thee. 

Albeit,  confiderations  infinite 
Do  make  againft  it No,  good  Worcefter,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  thofe  we  love. 
That  are  mif-led  upon  your  coufin's  part : 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man, 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his : 
So  tell  your  coufin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do  : — But  if  he  will  not  yield. 
Rebuke  and  dread  correftion  wait  on  us. 
And  they  fhall  do  their  office.    So,  begone  ; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  i 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advifedly. 

Worcester,  Vernon. 

P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life  : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotfpur  both  together 
Are  confident  againft  the  world  in  arms. 

K,  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his  charge^ 
For,  on  their  anfwer,  will  we  fet  on  them  : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  caufe  is  juft  ! 

\_Exeufit  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  fee  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  be- 
Uride  me^,  fo ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendihip. 

9  — and  bejiride  wf,]  In  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Henry,  when 
king,  did  this  a6l  of  friendfliip  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefter. 

Steevens. 

So  again,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors;' 

**  When  I  bejirid  thee  in  the  ivars,  and  took 
««  Deep  fears,  to  fave  thy  life."  MALONEt 
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P.  Hen,  Nothing  but  a  Coloflus  can  do  thee  that  friend- 
ftiip.    Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewel. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  oweft  God  a  death.  \^Exit» 

FaL  'Tis  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loth  to  pay  him 
before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with  him 
that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  Honour 
pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off 
•when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  honour  fet  to  a  leg  ? 
No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a 
'wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  (kill  in  furgery  then  ?  No. 
What  is  honour?  A  word.  What  is  in  that  word,  honour? 
What  is  that  honour?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning  ! — Who 
hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wednefday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ? 
No.  Doth  he  hear  it?  No.  Is  it  infenfible  then  r  Yea,  to 
the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  No.  Why  ? 
Detratlion  will  not  fuffer  it : — therefore  I'll  none  of  it : 
Honour  is  a  mejce  fcutcheon  ^,  and  fo  ends  my  catechifm. 

S  C  E  N  E  n. 

The  Rebel  Camp. 
"Worcester,  and  Vernon. 

War.  O,  no,  my  nephew  muft  not  know,  lir  Richard^ 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Fer,  'Twere  beft,  he  did. 

Wor,  Then  are  we  all  undone. 
It  is  not  poffible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  fhould  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
"F[e  will  fufpeii  us  iHll,  and  find  a  time 
To  punifh  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
Sufpicion,  all  our  lives,  fhall  be  ftuck  full  of  eyes 

'  — honour  is  d:  mere  fcutcheon,]  A  fcutcheottt  is  the  painted  he- 
raldry borne  in  f  uneral  proceffions  :  and  by  mere  fcutcheon  is  infinUated, 
that  whether  alive  or  dead,  honour  is  but  a  name.    War  burton. 

^  Sufpicion,  all  our  li-ues,  pall  be  fluck  full  of  eyes  ;J  The  fame 
image  of  fufpicion  is  exhibited  in  a  Latin  tragedy,  called  Roxana,  writ- 
ten about  the  fame  time  by  Dr.  William  Alabafter.  Johnson. 

All  the  old  copies  read — fuppofiiion.  Steevens. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  MalonEc 
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For  treafon  is  but  trufted  like  the  fox ; 

Who,  ne'er  fo  tame,  fo  cherifh'd,  and  lock*d  up.j 

Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  anceftors. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  fad,  or  merrily. 

Interpretation  will  mifquote  our  looks  ; 

And  we  lhall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  ftall. 

The  better  cherilh'd.  Hill  the  nearer  death.. 

My  nephew's  trefpafs  may  be  well  forgot. 

It  hath  the  excufe  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood  ; 

And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 

A  hare-brain'd  Hotfpur  ^  govern'd  by  a  fpleen : 

All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 

And  on  his  father's r-we  did  train  him  on  5 

And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 

We,  as  the  fpring  of  all,  fhall  pay  for  all. 

Therefore,  good  coufin,  let  not  Harry  know. 

In  any  cafe,  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  fay,  'tis  fo. 
Here  comes  your  coufin. 

Enter   Hotspur,   and  Douglas  ;  and  Oficers  and 
Soldiers,  behind. 

Hot,  My  uncle  is  return'd ; — Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Weilmoreland*. — Uncle,  what  news  ? 

War.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  prefently. 

Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Weflmoreland^. 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  ^  and  tell  him  fo. 

Doug,  Marry,  and  fhall,  and  very  willingly.  \^Exit. 

Wor.  There  is  no  feeming  mercy  in  the  king. 

Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid  I 

3       (7«  adopted  name  of  pri'vilegty 

A  bare-brain  d  Hotjpur.,'\    '1  he  name  of  Hotfpur  will  privilege 
him  from  cenfure.  Johnson. 

4  —  De liver  up 

My  lord  of  Weftmoreland.]  He  was  Impawned  as  a  furety  for  the 
fafe  return"  of  Worcefter.     See  Aft  IV.  fc.  laft.  Malone. 

5  Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  JVeJimoreland.']  This  line,  as  well  as 
the  next,  (as  has  been  obferved  by  one  of  the  modern  editors,)  probably 
belongs  to  Hotfpur,  whofe  impatience  .would  fcarcely  fufter  any  one  to 
anticipate  him  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Malone. 

6  Lcir^f  Douglas,  go  you  &c.']  Doa^/as  is  here  ufed  as  a  trlfylla- 
^le.  Malone. 
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HW»  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of  his  oath-breaking  ;  which  he  mended  thus,—  ' 
By  now  forfwearing  that  he  is  forfworn. 
He  calls  us,  rebels,  traitors  ;  and  will  fcourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen  ;  to  arms !  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  king  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Weftmoreland,  tnat  was  engag'd  7,  did  bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choofe  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wor,  The  prince  of  Wales  Itept  forth  before  the  king. 
And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  fmgle  fight. 

Hot.  O,  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads  ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  Ihort  breath  to-day, 
But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth !  Tell  me,  tell  me. 
How  fliew'd  his  talking  ^  ?  feem'd  it  in  contempt  ? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  foul ;  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modeftly, 
Unlefs  a  brother  Ihould  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercife  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man  ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  praifes  with  a  princely  tongue  ; 
Spoke  your  defervings  like  a  chronicle  ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praife. 
By  Hill  difpraifing  praife,  valued  with  you  ^ : 

And^ 

7  And  Weftmor eland y  that  was  engag'd,]  Engaged  is  delivered  as  an 
hoftage.  A  few  lines  before,  upon  the  return  of  Worcefter,  he  orders 
Weftmoreland  to  be  difmifled.  Johnson. 

^  H01V peiv^d  his  talking?]  Thus  the  quarto,  1598.  The  othersj 
with  the  foiio  read — talking.  Steevens. 

I  know  not  whether  iajking  is  not  here  ufed  for  taxing  }  i.  e,  his  fa- 
tlrical  reprefentation.    So,  in  A%  you  like  it : 

—  my  taxings  like  a  wild  goofe,  flies." 
See  p.  239,  n.  5.  Taffiing,  however,  is  fufficiently  intelligible  in  Its  more 
ufual  acceptation.    We  yet  fay,      he  took  him  to  t^Jk.^''    Ma  lone, 

9  By  flill  difitraifing praife,  valued  ivitb  you.']  Why  this  line  fhould 
be  ccniured  by  Dr.  Warburton  as  nonfenfe,  I  know  not.  To  vilify 
jaraife,  compared  or  valued  with  merit  fuperior  to  praife,  is  no  har/H 
exprelTion.  There  is  another  obje<5tion  to  be  made.  Prince  Henry,  in* 
his  challenge  of  Percy,  had  indeed  commended  him,  but  with  no  fuch 
l^yperboles  as  might  reprefent  him  above  praife  j  and  there  feems  to  be 
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And,  wHch  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 

He  made  a  blufliing  cital  *  of  himfelf ; 

And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  fuch  a  grace. 

As  if  he  mafter'd  there*  a  double  fpirit. 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  inftantly. 

There  did  he  paufe  :  But  let  me  tell  the  world,— 

If  he  out-live  the  envy  of  this  day, 

England  did  never  owe  fo  fweet  a  hope. 

So  much  mifconftrued  in  his  wantonnefs. 

Hot,  Coulin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
On  his  follies ;  never  did  I  hear  * 
Of  any  prince,  fo  \yild,  at  liberty  ^ : — 
But,  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  foldier's  arm. 
That  he  fhall  Ihrink  under  my  courtefy. — 
Arm,  arm,  with  fpeed  : — And,  fellows,  foldiers,  friends, 

no  reafon  why  Vernon  fhould  magnify  the  prince's  candour  beyond  the 
truth.  Did  then  Shakfpeare  forget  the  foregoing  fcene  ?  or  are  fome 
lines  loft  from  the  prince's  fpeech  ?  Johnson. 

I  do  not  fufpedl  any  omiflion.  Our  author  in  repeating  letters  and 
fpeeches  of  former  fcenes  in  his  plays,  feldom  attends  minutely  to 
what  he  had  written.  I  believe,  in  thefe  cafes  he  always  trufted  to 
memory.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  35,  n.  6.  Malone. 

'  He  made  a  blujhing  cital—-]  Cital  for  taxation.  Popje. 
Mr.  Pope  obferves  that  by  cital  is  meant  taxation  ;  but  I  rather  think 
it  means  recital.    The  verb  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  in  the  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i : 

**  — — — —  for  we  cite  our  faults, 
«'  That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawlefs  lives,'* 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  V,  ^€t  V.  fc.  ii  : 

"  Whofe  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfedlions 
«  Which  you  have  citedf^  &c.  Collins. 

*  — mafter'd — ]  i.  e.  was  mafter  of.  Steevens. 

*  —  did  I  hear]  The  latter  word  is  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.  Mr.  Pope, 
not  perceiving  this,  reads— Upon  his  follies,  &c.  which  was  unnecef- 
farily  adopted  by  the  fubfequent  editors.  Malone. 

3  Of  any  prince,  fo  ivild,  at  liberty  .*]  Of  any  prince  that  played 
fuch  pranks,  and  was  not  confined  as  a  madman.  Johnson. 

The  quartos  1598,  1599,  and  160S,  read~/b  ivi/d  a  libertie.  Per- 
haps the  author  wrote — -fo  ivild  a  libertine.  Thus,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

"  Tye  up  the  libertine  in  the  field  of  feafts."  Steevens. 
Pur  author  ufcs  the  exprefiion  in  the  text  again,  in  K.  Richard  III s 
"  My  hair  doth  ftand  on  end  to  hear  her  cnrfes. 
«  And  fo  doth  mine.  I  mMC&,  why  ih^'s  at  liierty."  Malone. 

Better 


I 
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Better  confider  what  you  have  to  do. 

Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue^ 

Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  perfuafion. 

Enter  a  MeiTenger. 

Mejf,  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  fhort ; 
To  fpend  that  fhortnefs  bafely,  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us ! 
Now  for  our  confcience, — the  arms  are  fair. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  juft. 

Enter  another  MefTenger. 
Mejf.  My  lord,  prepare  ;  the  king  comes  on  apace, 
Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale, 

Por  I  profefs  not  talking  ;  Only  this — 

Let  each  man  do  his  beli  :  and  here  draw  I 

A  fword,  whofe  temper  I  intend  to  ftain 

With  the  beft  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 

In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 

Now, — Efperance'^ ! — Percy  ! — and  fet  on.— > 

Sound  all  the  lofty  inftruments  of  war. 

And  by  that  mufick  let  us  all  embrace  : 

Por,  heaven  to  earthy  fome  of  us  never  lhall 

A  fecond  time  do  fuch  a  courtefy. 

^he  trumpets  found.    They  etnbrace,  and  exeunt, 

*  Noiv — Ejperance ! — ]  This  was  the  word  of  battle  oji  Percy's 
fide.    See  Hall  s  Cy^rowif/?,  folio 22.  Pope. 

F^eranccy  or  Efferan%a^  has  always  been  the  motto  of  the  Percy 
family.  Ejperanceen  D'teu  is  the  prefent  motto  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  has  been  long  ufed  by  his  predecefibrs.  Sometimes 
it  -vas  expreHed  Efpcrance  ma  Comforter  whith  is  ftill  legible  at  Alnwick 
cavlle  over  the  great  gate.  Percy. 

Our  author  found  this  word  of  battle  in  Holinfiied.  He  feems  to 
liave  ufed  E  'perance  as  a  word  of  four  fyllables.  So,  In  t be  Merry 
mves  ofmr.dfjr: 

And  Honi  foit  ^ui  mal y  penit,  write."  Malone. 

5  Fori  heaven  to  earth,'\^  i,  e.  One  might  wager  heaven  to  earth. 

Wakburton. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 

Plain  near  Shrewfbury, 

Excurjions,  and  Parties  fightings    Alarum  to  the  battle* 
Then  enter  Douglas  and  B  t,  u  n  t  ,  meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle  *  thus 
Thou  crofTeft  me  ?  what  honour  doll  thou  feek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 
And  1  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Becaufe  fome  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Do7ig.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likenefs  ;  for,  inftead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  fword  hath  ended  him  :  fo  fhall  it  thee, 
Unlefs  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prifoner. 

Blu?it,  I  was  not  born  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot  i 
And  thou  lhalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death.  [They  fight,  W  Blunt  is  Jlain, 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadfl  thou  fought  at  Holmedon  thus, 
I  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All's  done,  all's  won ;  here  breathlefs  lies  the 

king. 
Hot.  Where  ? 
Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no,  I  know,  this^-fac^  full  well : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  ^  fiirnilh'd  like  the  king  himfelf. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  foul,  whither  it  goes^  ! 

A  borrowed 

•  —in  the  hattle — ]  The,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copies,  was  added, 
for  the  fake  of  the  meafure,  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.    Ma  lone. 

^  Semblably—]  i.  e.  in  refemblance,  alike.  Steevkns. 

7  Afoolgoivith  thy  fouly  ivbither  it  goes  !'\  The  old  copies  read  : 
Ah,  fooly  go  ivUh  thy  foul,  Sec.  but  this  appears  to  be  nonfenfe.  I 
have  ventured  to  omit  a  fingle  letter,  as  well  as  to  change  the  punflu- 
ation,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  paflage  in  the  Merchant  of 
Fenla  ; 

With 
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A  borrowM  title  haft  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didft  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now  by  my  fword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats  ; 
I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  king:. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away  ; 
Our  foldiers  ftand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  \Exeunt. 

Other  Alarums,    Enter  Falstaff. 

FaL  Though  I  could  'fcape  Ihot-free  at  London', 
I  fear  the  ftiot  here  ;  here's  no  fcoring,  but  upon  the 
pate. — Soft!  who  art  thou.?  Sir  Walter  Blunt ; — there's 
honour  for  you  :  Here's  no  vanity  ^ ! — I  am  as  hot  as 
molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  God  keep  lead  out  of 
me  1  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels. — I 
have  led  my  raggamuffins  where  they  are  pepper'd  : 
there's  but  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  *  left  alive  ; 
and  they  are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life.  But 
who  comes  here  ? 

<'  With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
«  But  I  go  away  with  two." 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  Promos  and  Cajfandraf  157S  : 

Go,  and  a  knave  with  thee." 
See  a  note  on  Timotty  A€t  V.  fc.  ii.  Steevens. 

^  —foot-free  at  Londoni\    A  play  upon  as  It  means  the  part 

of  a  reckoning,  and  a  miflive  weapon  difcharged  from  artillery. 

Johnson. 

9  Here''s  no  'vanity  .']  In  our  author's  time  the  negative,  in  common 
fpeech,  was  ufed  to  defign,  ironically,  the  excefs  of  a  thing.  Thus  Ben 
Jonfon,  in  E-very  Man  in  his  Humoury  fays  : 
*<  O  here's  no  foppery  ! 
*'  'Death,  I  can  endure  the  ftocks  better.'* 
Meaning,  as  the  paffage  fhews,  that  the  foppery  was  excefiive.  And 
ib  in  many  other  places.  Warburton. 

Again,  in  our  author's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  :     Here's  «o  knavery  !'* 

Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  III.  p.  38,  n.  g.  Malone. 

*  There'' s  but  three  of  my  hundred  and  ffty—-']  All  the  old  copies 
have— There's  not  three,  &c.  They  are  evidently  erroneous.  The 
fame  miftake  has  already  happened  in  this  play,  where  it  has  been 
rightly  correded.  See  p.  234,  n.  5.    So  again,  in  Coriolanusj  1623  : 

"  Cor.  Ay,  but  mine  own  defire. 

«  J  Clt.  Howj  Mt  your  own  defire?"  Malone. 
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Enter  Prince  Henry. 
P.  Hen.  What  ft  and 'ft  thou  idle  here?  lend  me  thy  fword: 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  ftark  and  ftiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whofe  deaths  are  unreveng'd :  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy 
fword. 

Fal.  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe  a 
while.— Turk  Gregory  never  did  fuch  deeds  in  arms  ^,  as 
I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy  ^,  I  have 
made  him  furc  ^. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed  ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  fword. 

Fa/.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive,  thou 
get'ft  not  my  fword  ;  but  take  my  piftol,  if  thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me  :  What,  is  it  in  the  cafe  ? 

FaL  Ay,  Hal;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot;  there's  that  will 
fack  a  citv^.        [T/?e  Prince  dra^s  out  a  bottle  of  fack^. 

P.  Hen. 

*  Turk  Gregory  never  did  ftich  deeds  in  arms^J  Meaning  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  called  Hildebrand.  This  furious  frier  furmounted  almoft  in- 
vincible obftacles  to  deprive  the  emperor  of  his  right  of  invelliture  of 
bifliops,  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  long  attempted  in  vain.  Fox,  in 
kis  hiftory,  halh  made  this  Gregory  fo  odious,  that  I  don't  doubt  but 
the  good  Proteftants  of  that  time  v^ere  well  pleafed  to  hear  him  thus 
charaderized,  as  uniting  the  attributes  of  their  two  great  enemies,  the 
Turk  and  Pope,  in  one.  Wareurton. 

3  I  have  T^zid  Percy,']    See  p.  173,  n.  4,  Malone. 

4  I  have  made  him  fure.]  .S«re  has  two  fignifications  j  certainly  dif- 
pojedofj  and  Jafe.  Falftaff  ufes  it  in  the  former  fenfe,  the  Prince  re- 
plies to  it  in  the  latter.  Steevens. 

5  — fack  a  city.']  A  quibble  on  the  word y^jt/^.  Johnson. 

The  fame  quibble  may  be  found  in  Arijiippus^  or  the  Jovial  Pbilo^ 
fopber,  1630  :  — it  may  juftly  feem  to  have  taken  the  name  of  fack 
from  the  Jacking  of  cities."  Steevens. 

6 — a  bottle  cf  fack.]  The  fame  comic  circumftance  occurs  in  the 
ancient  Interlude  of  Nature,  (written  long  before  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare)  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

Glotony.  We  fliall  have  a  warfare  it  ys  told  me. 
Man.  Ye  ;  where  is  thy  harnes  ? 
"  Glotony.  Mary,  here  may  ye  fe. 
Here  ys  harnes  inow. 

Wrath.  Why  haft  thou  none  other  harnes  but  thys  ? 
Glotony,  What  the  devyll  harnes  Ihould  I  inys, 

«  WIthouJ 
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A  Hen.  V/hat,  is  it  a  time  to  jeft  and  ^ally  now  P 

\^thro<vus  it  at  him,  and  exit, 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him  ^.  If  he  do 
come  in  my  way,  fo  :  if  he  do  not, — if  I  come  in  his, 
willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado^  of  me.  I  like  not 
fuch  grinning  honour  as  fir  Walter  hatli :  Give  me  life  : 
which  if  I  can  fave,  fo  ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlook'd 
for,  and  there's  an  end.  [£.v/>, 

SCENE  IV. 

Another  Part  of  the  field, 

Alarufus.    Excurjhns.    Enter  the  King,  He  M  R  Y, 

Prince  John,  and  We s tmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  Harry,  withdraw  thyfelf ;  thou 
bleed'ft  too  much^: — 
Lord  John  of  Lancafter,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unlefs  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  befeech  your  majefty,  make  up, 
Leil  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

"  Without  it  be  a  bottell? 

Another  botell  I  wyl]  go  purvey, 
Left  that  drynk  be  Icarce  in  the  way. 
Or  happely  none  to  fell."  Steevens, 
7  If  Percy  be  al'i've^  Til  pierce  him.']    I  take  the  conceit  to  be  this. 
To  pierce  a  veflel  is  to  tap  it.    Falftsty  takes  up  his  bottle  which  the 
prince  had  tolled  at  his  head,  and  being  about  to  anirnate  himfelf  with  a 
draught,  cries,  if  Percy  be  ali-ve,  Vll  pierce  bim,  and  fo  draws  the 
cork,    I  do  not  propofe  this  with  much  confidence.  Johnson. 
Ben  Jonfon  has  the  fame  quibble  in  his  Neio  Inn,  A(fl  III : 

'*  Sir  Pierce  anon  will  pierce  us  a  new  hogfliead." 
I  believe  Falftaff  makes  this  boaft  that  the  Prince  may  hear  It;  and 
continues  the  reft  of  the  fpeech  in  a  lower  accent,  or  when  he  is  out 
of  hearing.    Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  play  on  words  in  Love's  Labour's 
io/?,  Ail  JV,  fc.  ii.  Vol.  II.  p.  370,  n.  *.  Steevens. 

^  —a  carbonado — ]  A  carbonado  is  a  piece  of  meat  cut  crofs-wife 
for  the  gridiron.  Johnson. 

9  m—tbou  bleed' Ji  too  much  ;]  Hiftory  fays,  the  Prince  was  wounded 
in  the  eye  by  an  arrow.  Steevens. 

All  the  Chronicles  that  I  have  feen,  only  fay,  that  the  prince  was 
wounded  in  thz  face.  It  is  not  indeed  very  eafy  to  conceive  how  he 
could  continue  fighting  after  being  wounded  in  the  eye.    Ma  lone. 

K.  Hen. 
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Hen.  I  will  do  fo 
My  lord  of  Wel^moreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

IVefi.  Come,  my  lord,  I  will  lead  you  to  your  tent. 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need  your  help  : 
And  heaven  forbid,  a  lhallow  fcratch  Ihould  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  fuch  a  field  as  this  ; 
Where  ftain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  maffacres  ! 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long  ; — Come,  coufin  Weft- 
morel  and. 

Our  duty  this  way  lies ;  for  God's  fake,  come. 

\Exeu7itP.  John,  and  West^ 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  haft  deceiv'd  me,  Lancafter^^ 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  fuch  a  fpirit ; 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John  ; 
But  now,  I  do  refpedl  thee  as  my  foul. 

K.  Hen.  I  faw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point. 
With  luftier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for  * 
Of  fuch  an  ungrown  warrior^ 

P.  Hen,  O,  this  boy 
Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  [Exit. 

Alarums,    Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king  !  they  grow  like  Hydra's  heads : 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  thofe 
That  wear  thofe  colours  on  them. — What  art  thou. 
That  counterfeit'ft  the  pcrfon  of  a  king  ? 

K.Hen-  The  king  himfelf;  who,  Douglas,  grieves  at 
heart. 

So  many  of  his  fhadows  thou  haft  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.    I  have  two  boys. 
Seek  Percy,  and  thylelf,  about  the  field  : 
But,  feeing  thou  fall'ft  on  me  fo  luckily, 
I  will  alfay  thee  ;  fo  defend  thyfelf. 

Doug.  I  fear,  thou  art  another  counterfeit  ; 

*  /  faiv  h'm  bold  lord  Percy  at  the  point. 

With  lujiier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for,  &c.]  So  in  HoIIn- 
fhed,  p.  759  «  the  earle  of  Richmond  withrtood  his  violence,  and 
kept  him  at  the /word's  point  whhout  advantage,  longer  than  bh  com- 
fanigoi  either  thought  or  judged.'*  Steeysns, 

And 
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And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'ft  thee  like  a  king  : 
But  mine,  I  am  fure,  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

They  fight ;  the  King  being  in  danger,  enter  Prince  He  n  R  Y. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again  !  the  fpirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms  : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee  ; 
Who  never  proraifeth,  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

\They  fight ;  Dou g  L  A s  flies \ 
Cheerly,  my  lord  ;  How  fares  your  grace  ?■— 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawfey  hath  for  fuccour  fent. 
And  fo  hath  Clifton ;  I'll  to  Clifton  ftraight. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  awhile  : — 
Thou  haft  redeemed  thy  loft  opinion  *  : 
And  ftiew'd,  thou  mak'ft  fome  tender  of  my  life. 
In  this  fair  refcue  thou  haft  brought  to  me, 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven  I  they  did  me  too  much  injury, 
Tliat  ever  faid,  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  fo,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  infulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you  ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  fpeedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poifonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  fav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  fon. 

iT.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton,  I'll  to  fir  Nicholas  Gaw- 
fey. [£a:;V  K.  Henry. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  miftake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

P.  Hen,  Thou  fpeak'ft  as  if  I  would  deny  my  nam?. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  fee 
A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales :  and  think  not,  Percy, 

2  Icfi  opinion  :]  j.  e.  thy  loft  charafter.     Mr.  Reed,  I  find, 

has  given  the  fame  interpretation,  and  fupports  it  by  the  following 
paflagc  from  Shirley's  Gamejler,  1633  ;  "  I  mean,  you  have  the  oft- 
rion  of  a  valiant  gentleman  j  one  that  dares  fight  and  maintain  your 
honour  againft  odds."  IVIalons. 

To 
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To  lhare  with  me  in  glory  any  more  : 
Two  liars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  fphere  ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  fliall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us  ;  And  would  to  God 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  ! 

P.  Hen,  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee  ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot,  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.    \They  fght. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  Well  faid,  Hal  I  to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you  fliall 
£nd  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

£«/^r  Douglas  ;  he  fights  nvith  Falstaff,  ivho  falls 
iionvn  as  if  he  nvere  dead,  and  exit  Douglas.  Hot- 
spur is  iMounded,  and  falls. 

Hot.  O,  Harry,  thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  my  youth  ^ : 
I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life. 
Than  thofe  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me  ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worfe  than  thy  fword  my 
flefti :— - 

But  thought's  the  Have  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  tlie  world, 
Muft  have  a  ftop      O,  I  could  prophefy. 

But 

3  Of  Harry i  tbou  baft  robbed  me  of  my  youth  ;]  Shakfpeare  has  cho- 
fen  to  make  Hotfpur  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  the  fadl.  Holinlhed  fays,  «  The 
king  flew  that  day  with  his  own  hand  fix  and  thirty  perfons  of  his 
enemies.  The  other  [i,  e.  troops]  of  his  party,  encouraged  by  his  doings, 
fought  valiantly,  and  flew  the  Lord  Percy,  called  Henry  Hotfpur.'* 
Speed  fays,  Percy  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand.  Ma  lone. 
*  ■  ■  tboje  proud  titles  tbou  baft  ivon  of  me'y 
They  ivound  my  thougbtSy  — - 

But  thought^  5  the  flave  of  Ife,  and  life  time's  fool ; 

yind  time'— muft  have  a  ftop. — ]  Hotfpur  in  his  laft  moments 
endeavours  to  confole  himfelf.  The  glory  of  the  prince  loounds  his 
thoughts  J  but  thought,  being  dependent  on  life,  muft  ceafe  with  it. 
Vol,  V.  S  mni 
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But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue : — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dull. 
And  food  for  — 

P,  Hen,  For  worms,  brave  Percy :   Fare  thee  well, 
great  heart ! —  1 
lU-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  Ihrunk  ^  I 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  fpirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  fmall  a  bound^; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vileft  earth 
Is  room  enough : — This  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead  ^, 
Bears  not  alive  fo  Ilout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  fenfible  of  courtefy, 
1  ftiould  not  make  fo  dear  a  fliow^  of  zeal 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face*  ; 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myfelf 
For  doing  tliefe  fair  rites  of  tendernefs. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praife  with  thee  to  heaven  I 
Thy  ignomy  *  fleep  with  thee  in  the  grave. 

But 

and  will  foon  be  at  an  end.  !,[/>,  on  which  thought  depends,  is  itfelf 
of  no  great  value,  being  the  fool  and  fport  of  time  ;  of  time,  which,  with 
all  its  dominion  over  fublunary  things,  muji  itfelf  atlaft  ie  jiopped. 

Johnson. 

Hotfpur  alludes  to  the  FooVxn  our  ancient  Moralities.  The  fame  al- 
lufion  occurs  in  Measure  for  Measure  and  Love's  'Labour'' s  Loji. 

Steevens. 

The  Aime  expreffion  is  found  in  our  author's  io6th  Sonnet: 

<*  Love's  not  Time's  fool.*^  Malone. 
s  lU-HJoea-v^d  ambition,  &c.]    A  metaphor  taken  from  cloth,  which 
flirinks  when  it  is  ill-weav'd,  when  its  texture  is  loofe.  Johnson. 
•  ^  A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  fmall  a  bound  j] 

<*  Carminibus  confide  bonis-^jacet  ecce  Ttballus  ; 
<*  Vix  manet  e  tots parva  quod  urna  capit,^'    Ovid.  Johnson* 
7      that  bears  thee  dead,'\  The  moft  authentick  copy,  the  quart* 
of  1598,  and  the  folio,  have — the  dead.  The  true  reading  is  found  in  a 
quarto  of  no  authority  or  value,  1639  j  but  it  is  here  clearly  right. 

Malone. 

»  — /o  dear  a  fhotu — ]  Thus  the  firft  and  beft  quarto.  All  the  fub- 
fequent  coj^ies  have — fo  great,  &c.  Malone. 

9  But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  wangled  face ',1   He  covers  his  face 
with  a  fcarf,  to  hide  the  ghaftlinefs  of  death,  Johnson. 
Seep.  211,  n.  3.  Malone. 
*  Ihy  jgnomy— ]  i*  e.  ignominy.    So,  lu  Lord  Cromwel/j  l6oz: 

««With 
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But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph  ! — 

l^e  fees  FalftafF  on  the  grounds 
What !  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flefti 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?  Poor  Jack,  farewel ! 
I  could  have  better  fpar'd  a  better  man. 
O,  1  fliould  have  a  heavy  mifs  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  ftruck  fo  fat  a  deer*  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer  ^,  in  this  bloody  fray  :— • 
Imboweird  will  I  fee  thee  by  and  by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  \^Exitm 
Fal.  \rifing  Jlonxjly  .'\  Imbowell'd  !  if  thou  imbowel  me 
to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me"*",  and  eat  me 
too,  to-morrow.    'Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or 
that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  fcot  and  lot  too. 
Counterfeit  ?  I  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit :  To  die,  is  to 
be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man, 
who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man:  but  to  counterfeit  dy- 
ing, when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit, 
but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.    The  bet« 
ter  part  of  valour  is  — difcretion  ;  in  the  which  better 
part,  I  have  faved  my  life.    'Zounds,  I  am  afraid  of 

"  With  fcandalous  tgnomy  and  flanderous  fpeeches.'* 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  55.  n.  3.  Malone, 

*  — fo  fat  a  deer — ]  There  is  in  thefe  lines  a  very  natural  mixture 
of  the  ferious  and  ludicrous,  produced  by  the  view  of  Percy  and  FaU- 
ftatf.    I  wi(h  all  play  on  words  had  been  forborn.  Johnson. 

I  find  the  fame  quibble  in  the  Tivo  Angry  Women  of  Abington^ 

"  Life  Is  as  dear  In  dear^  as  'tis  In  men." 
Again,  in  A  Maidenhead  ivell  Lofij  1632,  a  com.  by  Heywood  : 

There*s  no  deer  fo  dear  to  him,  but  he  will  kill  it."  Steev. 

Fat  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto  1598,  the  moft  authenticlc 
impreflion  of  this  play,  and  of  the  folio.  The  other  quartos  have— 
fair.  Malone. 

So  fat  a  deer,  feems  to  be  the  better  reading,  for  Turbervile,  In  the 
Terms  of  the  Ages  of  all  Beafis  of  Venerie  and  Chafe j  obferves,  "  — You 
fliall  fay  by  any  deare,  a  great  deare,  and  not  a  fayre  deare,  unlefs  it 
be  a  rowe,  which  in  the  fifth  year  is  called  a  fayre  rowe-buclce." 

ToLtET. 

3  — many  dearer^']    Many  of  greater  value.  Johnson. 
A  m^topowderme,}    Topoivderh  to  (ak,  Johnson. 
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this  gun-powder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead :  How  if  ht 
Ihould  counterfeit  too,  and  rife?  I  am  afraid,  he  would 
prove  the  better  counterfeit.  Therefore  I'll  make  hirh 
lure  :  yea,  and  I'll  fwear  I  kill'd  him.  Why  may  not 
he  rife,  as  well  as  I  ?  Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and 
no  body  fees  me. — Therefore,  firrah,  [Jlabbinghhn.'\  with 
a  new  wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

[takes  Hotfpur  on  his  back. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen,  Come,  brother  John,  full  bravely  haft  thou 
flelh'd 
Thy  maiden  fword. 

P.  John.  But,  foft  !  whom  have  we  here  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  did;  I  faw  him  dead,  breathlefs  and  bleeding 
On  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  fantafy 
That  plays  upon  our  eye-fight  ?  I  pr'ythee,  fpeak  ; 
We  will  not  truft  our  eyes,  without  our  ears ; — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  feem'ft. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double  man  ^ : 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  FalftafF,  then  am  I  a  Jack*.  TJiere 
is  Percy  :  [thi-cvjing  the  body  doivn.']  if  your  father  will 
do  me  any  honour,  fo  ;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next 
Percy  himfelf.  I  look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can 
alTure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  kill'd  myfelf,  and  faw  thee 
dead. 

Fal.  Didft  thou  ? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world  is 
given  to  lying ! — I  grant  you,  I  was  down,  and  out  of 
breath  ;  and  fo  was  he  :  but  we  rofe  both  at  an  inftant, 
and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewfbury  clock.  If  I  may 
be  believ'd,  fo  j  if  not,  let  them,  that  fliould  reward 
valour,  bear  the  fm  upon  their  own  heads.    I'll  take  it 

5  —  a  double  man  ;]    That  is,  I  am  not  Falftaft'  and  Percy  toge- 
ther, though  having  Percy  on  my  back,  I  feem  double.  Johnson. 
*  ^fljack,]  Seep.  217,  n.  i.  Malone. 

upon 
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upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the  thigh  ^ : 
if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make 
him  eat  a  piece  of  my  fword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  ftrangeft  tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

P,  Hen.  This  is  the  ftrangeft  fellow,  brother  John. — ? 
Come  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back  : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happieft  terms  I  have. 

[A  retreat  is  founded ^ 
The  trumpet  founds  retreat,  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  the  higheft  of  the  field. 
To  fee  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

\Exeunt  P.  Henry  and  P.  John. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  fay,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !  If  I  do  grow  great,  I'll 
grow  lefs ;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  fack,  and  live 
cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  fhould  do. 

[Exiff  bearing  off  the  body* 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  field, 

^he  trumpets  found.  Enter  King  He  nr  y.  Prince  He  n  r  y. 
Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and  Others,  <vjitb 
Worcester,  ^2?/^  Vernon,  prifoners, 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke. 
lU-fpirited  Worcefter  1  did  we  not  fend  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'ft  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Mifufe  the  tenor  of  thy  kinfman's  truft? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  llain  to-day, 

^  I ga-ve  him  this  luound  in  the  thigh  ;]  The  very  karned  lord  Lyt- 
tleton  obferves,  that  Shakfpeare  has  applied  an  aftion  to  FalftaiF, 
which  William  of  Malmlbury,  tells  us  was  really  done  by  one  of  the 
conqueror's  knights  to  the  body  of  king  Harold.  I  do  not  however 
believe  that  lord  Lyttleton  fuppofed  Shakfpeare  to  have  read  this  old 
Monk.  The  ftory  is  told  likewife  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Matthew  of 
Weftminfter  j  and  by  many  of  the  Englifh  Chroniclers,  Stowe,  Speed, 
&c,  &c.  Farmer. 

S3  A  noble 
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A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  elfe. 
Had  been  alive  this  hour/ 
If,  like  a  chriftian,  thou  hadft  truly  borne 
Betwixt  cur  armies  true  intelligence. 

JVor.  What  I  have  done,  my  fafety  urg'd  me  to  ; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcefter  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too; 
Other  offenders  we  will  paufe  upon. — 

[£,v^««/ Worcester,        Vernon,  guarded » 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when  he  faw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him. 
The  noble  Percy  flain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,— fled  with  the  reft  ; 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  fo  bruis'd. 
That  the  purfuers  took  him.    At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is  ;  and  I  befeech  your  grace, 
I  may  difpofe  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancafter,  to  you 
This  honourable  bounty  fliall  belong: 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleafure,  ranfomlefs,  and  free  : 
His  valour,  Ihewn  upon  our  crefts  to-day. 
Hath  Ihewn  us  *  how  to  cheriih  fuch  high  deeds. 
Even  in  the  bofom  of  our  adverfaries^, 

K.  //i?-^. Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide  our  power.— * 
You,  fon  John,  and  my  coulin  Weftmoreland, 
Towards  York  fhall  bend  you,  with  your  deareft  fpeed. 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  bufily  in  arms : 
Myfelf, — and  you,  fon  Harry, — will  towards  Wales, 

*  Hath  {hewn  ui — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1598.  In  that  of  iS99f 
fijeivn  war  arbitrarily  changed  to  taught^  which  confequently  is  the 
reading  of  the  folio.    The  repetion  is  much  in  our  author's  manner. 

Malone. 

7  Here  Mr.  Pope  inferts  the  following  fpeech  from  the  quartos : 
Lan.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  courtefy. 
Which  I  fhall  give  away  immediately." 
But  Dr.  Johnfon  judicioufly  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  rejefted  by  Shak- 
fpeare  himfelf.  Steevens. 
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To  fight  with  Glendower,  and  the  earl  of  March. 

Rebellion  in  this  land  fliall  lofe  his  fway. 

Meeting  tJie  check  of  fuch  another  day  : 

And  fince  this  bufinefs  fo  fair  is  done  _^ 

Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  [Exeunt, 

^  And  fincethh  hn^intk  fo  fair  h  done,']  Fair  (or  fairly.  Either  that 
word  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllable,  or  bufinefs  as  a  trifyllable.  M alone. 

Mr»  Tollet's  Opinion  concerning  the  Morris  Dancers  upon  his 
JVindonVm 

THE  celebration  of  May-day,  which  Is  reprefented  upon  my  win- 
dow of  painted  glafs,  is  a  very  ancient  cuftom,  that  has  been  obferved 
by  noble  and  royal  perfonages,  as  well  as  by  the  vulgar.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  that  early  on  May-day  "  furth  goth 
al  the  court  both  moft  and  left,  to  fetche  the  flouris  frefh,  and  braunch, 
and  blome."  Hiftorians  record,  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
Henry  the  Eighth  with  his  courtiers  "  rofe  on  May- day  very  early  to 
fetch  May  or  green  boughs  j  and  they  went  with  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows Ihooting  to  the  wood."  Sto\it'&  Survey  of  London  informs  us, 
that  every  parifli  there,  or  two  or  three  parifhes  joining  together, 
had  their  Mayings  j  and  did  fetch  in  May-poles,  with  diverfe  warlike 
/hews,  with  good  archers,  Morrice  Dancers,  and  other  devices  for  paf- 
time  all  the  day  long."  *  Shakfpeare  fays  it  was  <'  impoflible  to  make 
the  people  .fleep  on  May-morning  j  and  that  they  rofe  early  to  obferve 
the  rite  of  May,"  The  court  of  king  James  the  Firft,  and  the  po- 
pulace, long  preferved  the  obfervance  of  the  day,  as  Spelman's  Glof- 
fary  remarks  under  the  word,  Maiuma. 

Better  judges  may  decide,  that  the  inftitution  of  this  feftivity  origi- 
nated from  the  Roman  Floralia,  or  from  the  Celtic  la  Beltine,  while  I 
conceive  it  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  anccftors.  Olaus  Magnus  de 
Gentibus  Septentrionalibus,  lib.  xv.  c.  8.  fays  "  that  after  their  long 
winter  from  the  beginning  of  Odober  to  the  end  of  April,  the  north- 
ern nations  have  a  cuftom  to  welcome  the  returning  iplendor  of  the 
fun  with  dancing,  and  mutually  to  feaft  each  other,  rejoicing  that 
a  better  feafon  for;  fifhing  and  hunting  was  approached."  In  ho- 
nour of  May-day  the  Goths  and  fouthern  Swedes  had  a  mock  battle 
between  fummer  and  winter,  which  ceremony  is  retained  in  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  where  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  had  been  for  a 
long  time  mafters.  It  appears  from  Holinfhed's  Chronicle,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  314,  or  in  the  year  1306,  that,  before  that  time,  in  country  towns 
the  young  folks  chofe  a  fummer  king  and  queen  for  fport  to  dance  about 
May-poles.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  their  majefties  had  proper  at- 
tendants, or  fuch  as  would  beft  divert  the  fpedtators  3  and  we  may 

*  Hinrj^  VIU.  Aft  V.  fc,  iii.  and  Midjummtr  NigbVt  Drfavty  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 

S  4  prcfume. 
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prefome,  that  fome  of  the  ch^raders  v  aried,  zs  fiilons  and  cufloia* 
altered.  About  half  a  centur)  afterwards,  a  great  adition  feexs  to 
have  been  made  to  the  diverfion  by  the  inlrodudion  of  the  Morris  or 
Moorifh  dance  into  it>  which,  as  Mr.  Peck  in  hi*  Memmrttf  MmIub. 
with  great  probability  oonjednres,  was  firft  brought  into^England 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  when  John  of  Gaunt  letumed  from  Spain, 
where  he  had  been  to  affift  Peter  king  of  Caftiic,  againft  Henry  the 
Baftard.  «<  This  dance,"  fays  Mr.  Peck,  «  was  ufnally  performed 
abroad  by  an  equal  nnmber  of  young  men,  who  danced  in  their  (hirts 
with  ribbands  and  little  bells  about  their  legs.  But  here  in  England 
they  have  alwa3rs  an  odd  perfon  befides,  being  a  *  boy  drefled  in  a  giri^s 
habit,  whom  tbej  call  Maid  Marian,  an  old  favourite  charader  in  the 
fport."     *<  Thus,"  as  he  obferres  in  the  words  of  f  Shakfpcare, 

they  made  more  matter  for  a  May-morning  :  having,  as  a  pancake 
for  Shrove- tuefday,  a  Morris  for  Mayday," 

We  are  authorized  by  the  poets,  Ben  Jonfon  and  Drayton,  to  call 
fome  of  the  reprefeotations  on  my  window  Morris  Dancers,  though  I 
am  uncertain  whetjier  it  exhibits  one  Mooriih  perfonage  y  as  none  of 
them  hare  black  or  tawny  faces,  nor  do  they  branch  %  fwords  or 
ftaves  in  their  hands,  nor  are  they  in  their  fhirts  adorned  with  ribbons. 
"We  find  in  Olaits  Magnms,  that  die  northern  nations  danced  with  brafs 
bells  about  their  knees,  and  fuch  we  have  upon  feveral  of  thefe  figures, 
who  may  perhaps  be  the  original  Engljfh  performers  in  a  May>game 
before  the  introdu^on  of  the  real  Mortis  dance.  However  this  may 
be,  the  window  exhibits  a  favourite  diverfion  of  our  anceftots  in  all  its 
principal  parts.  I  ihall  endeavour  to  ex^slain  fome  of  the  charaders, 
and  in  compliment  to  the  lady  I  will  begin  the  defcription  with  the 
front  rank,  in  which  ihe  is  ftadoned.  I  -am  fortunate  enough  to  hare 
Mr.  Steevens  think  with  me,  that  figure  i  may  be  defigned  foz  the 
£  avian  fool,  or  the  fool  with  the  (labbericg  bib,  as  Bavon  in  Cotgrave'*s 
iTtr.ch  DiSiomary  means  a  bib  far  a  flabbering  child  }  and  tlus  figure 
has  fjch  a  bib,  and  the  chiidiOi  fimpliclty  in  his  countenance.  Mr. 
Steevens  refers  to  a  padage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  The 
T-xvo  Nzble  KiTijwtem,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Bavian  in  the  Morris 
dance  was  a  tumbler,  and  miinicked  the  barking  of  a  dog.  I  appre- 
hend that  feveral  of  the  Morris  dancers  on  my  window  tumbled  occa- 
ficnally,  ar.d  exerted  the  chief  feat  of  their  adivity,  when  they  were 
ailie  the  May-pole  j  and  I  apprehend  that  jigs,  hom>pipcs,  and  the 
hay,  were  their  chief  dances. 

*  It  is  rodent  from  feveral  authors,  thatMaid  Marian's  port  wai  fiequerUy 
pf  r'ortnrd  by  a  young  immbu.  and  oftj-a  by  oae,  as  I  'tuck,  of  imfulHril  rrps> 
ti  :-r.    0  .r  Ma-iaB*sdepartmeat  isdccent  asa  gvaoefiiL 
T      -    •   Sttbr^  \a,  Ui.  Ic  iv.   jt^^tifel  ibas  ends         AS-  H.  fc.  u- 
I  :  -  :     M.Tilcothe  dascers  htld '.words in  thtir  bands  w  tb  the  poictsvp. 
:av&  Or.  |obBlb«*s  note  in  Jbtitm^  axa  CkBpmr^  Aa.llL  k  tx-  1  he  GoiAs 
cia  i^e  iaise  in  tkeir  nuliiary  danoe,        Olam  A^c&s,  Lb.  zv.  c  ij.  H^y- 
c  c-c  ict's  tranllx>os  of  ^MLStscs  s»  ft itrtdi;,         book  ii  o  54  £iys  :**  There  are 
ocb-r  afinos  of  dancing  ttied,  as  oltkoie  wbu 'are  rcpreiT'ntxtl  with  weapons  in 
their  band'  going  round  in  a  ring,  capering  «kiifiilly,  ft^^'^t  f^*'*' 
aicer  tbe  manner  of  the  Morris  with  divers  aaioas  of  ioaccuaC  ftC*  **  Others 
lunging  Moms  bells  upon  their  aakks." 
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It  will  certainly  be  tedious  todefcribe  the  colours  of  the  drcflcs,  but 
the  taik  is  attempted  upon  an  intimation,  that  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether unacceptable.  The  Bavian's  cap  is  red,  faced  with  yellow,  his 
bib  yellow,  his  doublet  blue,  his  hofe  red,  and  his  flioes  black. 

Figure  2  is  the  celebrated  Maid  Marian,  whO;  as  queen  of  May,  has 
a  golden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  flower,  as  the  em- 
blem of  fummer.  The  flower  feems  defigned  for  a  red  pink,  but  the 
pointals  are  omitted  by  the  engraver,  who  copied  from  a  drawing  with 
the  like  miftake.  Olatis  Magnus  mentions  the  artificial  ralfing  of 
flowers  for  the  celebration  of  May-day  ;  and  the  fuppofition  of  the  like 
pradlice  *  here  will  account  for  the  queen  of  May  having  in  her  hand 
any  particular  flower  before  the  feufon  of  its  natural  produdtion  in  this 
climate.  Her  vefture  was  once  fafliionable  in  the  higheft  degree.  It 
was  anciently  the  cuftom  for  maiden  ladies  to  wear  their  hair  f  diflie- 
velled  at  thsir  corronations,  their  nuptials,  and  perhaps  on  all  fplen- 
did  folemnities.  Margaret,  the  eldefl:  daughter  of  Henry  v^II.  was 
married  to  James,  king  of  Scotland,  with  the  crown  upon  her  head; 
her  hair  hanging  down.  Betwixt  the  crown  and  the  hair  was  a  very 
rich  coif  hanging  down  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  body.— This 
lingle  example  fufficiently  explains  the  drefs  of  Marian's  head.  Her 
coif  is  purple,  her  furcoat  blue,  her  cufi^s  white,  the  fkirts  of  her  robe 
yellow,  the  fleevcs  of  a  carnation  colour,  and  her  fl:omacher  red  with 
a  yellow  lace  in  crofs  bars.  In  Shakfpeare's  play  of  Henry  VIIU 
Anne  BuUcn  at  her  coronation  is  in  her  hair,  or  as  Holinflied  fays, 
<*  her  hair  hanged  down,"  but  on  her  head  fhe  had  a  coif  with  a  cir- 
cle about  It  full  of  rich  ftones. 

Figure  3  is  a  friar  in  the  full  clerical  tonfure,  with  the  chaplet  of 
white  and  red  beads  in  his  right  hand  j  and,  expreflive  of  his  profefl*- 
ed  humility,  his  eyes  are  caft  upon  the  ground.  His  corded  girdle  and 
his  rufl!et  habit  denote  him  to  be  of  the  Francifcan  order,  or  one  of  the 
grey  friars,  as  they  were  commonly  called  from  the  colour  of  their  ap- 
parel, which  was  a  ruflet  or  a  brown  rufl'et,  as  Holinlhed,  1586, 
Vol.  III.  p.  7S9,  obferves.  The  mixture  of  colours  in  his  habit  may- 
be refembled  to  a  grey  cloud,  faintly  tinged  with  red  by  the  beams  of 
the  rifing  fun,  and  ftreaked  with  black;  and  fuch  perhaps  was  Shak* 
fpeare's  Aurora,  or  "  the  morn  in  ruifet  mantle  clad."  Hamlet,  AGt  I, 
fc.  i.  The  friar's  fl:ockings  are  red,  his  red  girdle  is  ornamented  with 
a  golden  twift,  and  with  a  golden  taflel.  At  his  girdle  hangs  a  wallet 
for  the  reception  of  provifion,  the  only  revenue  of  the  mendicant  or- 
ders of  religious,  who  were  named  alleteers  or  budget-bearers.  It 
was  cufl:omary;f  in  former  times  for  the  prieft:  and  people  in  proceflion 
to  go  to  fome  adjoining  wood  on  May-day  morning,  and  return  in  a 

»  Markham's  tranflition  of  Heresbatch's  Husbandry,  16]  i,  obferves,  "that 
gilliflowerr,  <et  in  pots,  and  carried  into  vaults  or  cellars,  have  flowered  all  the 
winter  long,  through  the  warmnefs  of  the  place. 

+  L'>land's'.a'/?<??.-'-ea.  1770  Vol.  IV.  p.  219,  29?,  Vol.  V.p.  332,  and  Holinfhed, 
Vol.111  p  801.  95  li  and  lee  Capuli  in  Spelmar.'sG/'#7'-j'. 

t  See  Man  in  iurio  in  Coweiv-.  La'w  D'ttmnary  When  the  parifli  priefts  were 
inhibited  by  thv'  dioceianto  aifift  in  ihe  May  games,  the  Francifcans  might  give 
aitendance,  as  being  exempted  from  epifcopal  jurifdiaion. 

fort 
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fort  of  triumph  with  a  May-pole,  boughs,  flowers,  gadands,  and  fucTi 
like  tokens  of  the  fpring  j  and  as  the  grey  friars  were  held  in  very  great 
cfteem,  perhaps  on  this  occafion  their  attendance  was  frequently  re- 
quefted.  Moft  of  Shakfpeare's  friars,  are  Francifcans.  Mr.  Steevens 
ingenioufly  fuggefts,  that  as  Marian  was  the  name  of  Robin  Hood's 
beloved  miftreis,  and  as  fhe  was  the  queen  of  May,  the  Morris  friar 
was  defigned  for  friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  Robin  Huid,  king  of  May, 
as  Robin  Hood  Is  ftyled  in  fir  David  Dalrymple's  extrads  from  the 
book  of  the  Univerfal  Kirk  in  the  year  1576. 

Figure  4  has  been  taken  to  be  Marian's  gentleman- ufiier.  Mr. 
Steevens  confiders  him  as  Marian's  paramour,  who  in  <lelicacy  appears 
uncovered  before  herj  and  it  was  a  cuftom  for  betrothed  perfons  to 
wear  fome  mark  for  a  token  of  their  mutual  engagement,  he  thinks 
that  the  crofs-fhaped  flower  on  the  head  of  this  figure,  and  the  flower 
in  Marian's  hand,  denote  their  efponfals  or  contraft.  Spenfer's  Sbep- 
berd^s  Calendar^  April,  fpecifies  the  flowers  worn  of  paramours  to  be 
the  pink,  the  purple  columbine,  gilliflowers,  carnations,  and  fops  in 
wine.  1  fuppofe  the  flower  in  Marian's  hand  to  be  a  pink,  and  this 
to  be  a  ftock-giiliflower,  or  the  Hefperis,  dame's  violet  or  queen's  gil- 
liflowerj  but  perhaps  it  may  be  defigned  for  an  ornamental  ribbon. 
An  eminent  botanift  apprehends  the  flower  upon  the  man's  head  to  be 
an  Epimedium.  Many  particulars  of  this  figure  refemble  Abfolon,  the 
parlfli  clerk  in  Chaucer's  ikf/V/er'sTV/^,  fuch  as  his  curled  and  golden  hair, 
his  kirtle  of  watchet,  his  red  hofe,  and  Paul's  windows  corvin  on  his 
ihoes,  that  is,  his  flioes  pinked  and  cut  into  holes  like  the  windows  of" 
St.  Paul's  ancient  church.  My  window  plainly  exhibits  upon  his  right 
thigh  a  yellow  fcrip  or  pouch,  in  v/hich  he  might  as  treafurer  to  the 
company  put  the  coUedled  pence,  which  he  might  receive,  though  the 
cordelier  muft  by  the  rules  of  his  order  carry  no  money  about  him.  If 
this  figure  ihould  not  be  allowed  to  be  a  pari/h  clerk,  1  incline  to  call 
him  Hocus  Focus,  or  fome  juggler  attendant  upon  the  mafter  of  the 
hobby-horfe,  as  "  faire  de  tours  de  (jouer  de  la)  gibeciere,"  in  Boyer's 
French  Didlionary,  fignifies  to  play  tricks  by  virtue  of  Hocus  Pocus, 
His  red  ftomacher  has  a  yellow  lace,  and  his  flioes  are  yellow.  Ben 
Jonfon  mentions  *<  Hokos  Pokos  in  a  juggler's  jerkih,"  which  Skinner 
derives  from  kirtlekin  j  that  is,  a  fhort  kirtle,  and  fuch  feems  to  be  the 
coat  of  this  figure. 

Figure  5  is  the  famous  hobby-horfe,  who  was  often  forgotten  or 
difufed  in  the  Morris  dance,  even  after  Maid  Marian,  the  friar,  and 
the  fool,  were  continued  in  it,  as  is  intimated  in  Ben  Johnfon's  * 

•  Vol.  VI.  p.  9j.  of  Whalley's  edition,  1736: 

*'  Clo.  They  ihould  be  Morris  (lancers  by  tneir  gin»le,  but  they  have  no  nap- 
kins. 

Coc.  No,  nor  a  hobby-horfe. 

Co.  Oh,  he's  often  forgotten,  that's  no  rule ;  but  there  is  ao  Maid  Marian 
fior  friar  araon^ft  them,  which  is  the  lurer  Kark.^' 
Vol.  V.  p.  21 1  : 

"  But  f'^e,  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot. 

Fool,  it  muft  be  your  lot, 
♦»  Tofupply  his  want  with  feces, 
*»  And  fome  other  buffoon  graces.*' 

flsafque 
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mafquc  of  the  Metamorphofed  GlpfteSf  and  in  his  Entertainment  of  the 
£^een  and  Pr'tvce  at  Althorpe.  Ourhobtyis  a  fpiritted  horfe  of  pafte- 
board  in  which  the  niafter  dances  *,  and  difplays  tricks  of  legerdemain, 
fuch  as  the  threading  of  the  needle,  the  mimicking  of  the  whigh-hie, 
and  the  daggers  in  the  nofe,  &c.  as  Ben  Jjnfon,  edit.  1756,  vol.  I. 
p.  171,  acquaints  us,  and  thereby  explains  the  fwords  in  the  man's 
cheeks.  Whatlsftuck  in  the  horfe's  mouth  I  apprehend  to  be  a  Iadl« 
ornamented  with  a  ribbon.  Its  ufe  was  to  receive  the  fpedators'  pe- 
cuniary donations.  The  crimfoa  foot  cloth,  fretted  with  gold,  the 
golden  bit,  the  purple  bridle  with  a  golden  taHel,  and  ftudded  witli, 
gold  J  the  man''s  purple  mantle  with  a  golden  border,  which  is  latticed 
with  purple,  his  golden  crown,  purple  cap  with  a  red  feather,  and  with 
a  golden  knop,  induce  me  to  think  him  to  be  the  king  of  May  5  though 
he  now  appears  as  a  juggler  and  a  buffoon.  We  are  to  recoiled  the 
iimplicity  of  ancient  times,  which  knew  not  polite  literature,  and  de- 
lighted in  jeftcrs,  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  pantomimes.  The  emperor 
Lewis  the  Debonair  not  only  fent  for  fuch  adlors  upon  grea:  feftivals, 
but  out  of  complaifance  to  the  people  was  oblif  ed  to  a/Tift  at  their 
plays,  though  he  was  averfe  to  publick  flaews.  Queen  Elizabeth  waB- 
entertained  at  Kenelworth  with  Italian  tumblers,  !• 'orris  dancers,  &c. 
The  colour  of  the  hobby-horfe  Is  a  reddifh  white,  like  the  beautiful 
blollbm  of  a  peach-tree.  The  man's  coat  or  doublet  is  the  only  one 
upon  the  windov/  that  has  buttons  upon  it,  and  the  right  fide  of  it  is 
yellow,  and  the  left  red.  Such  a  particoloured  jacket and  hofe  in 
the  like  manner,  were  occafionally  fafiiionable  from  Chaucer's  days  to 
Ben  Jonfon's,  who  in  Epigram  73,  fpeaks  of  a  *'  partie-per-pale  pic- 
ture, one  half  drawn  in  folemn  Cyprus,  the  other  cobweb  lawn." 

Figure  6  feems  to  be  a  clown,  peafant,  or  yeoman  +,  by  his  brown 
vifage,  notted  hair,  and  robuft  limbs.  In  Beaumont's  and  Fletcher's 
play  The  Tivo  Nolle  Kin/men,  a  clown  is  placed  next  to  the  Bavian 
fool  in  the  Morris  dance  j  and  this  figure  is  next  to  him  in  the  file  or 
in  the  downward  line.  His  bonnet  is  red,  faced  with  yellow,  his  jacket 
red,  his  fleeves  yellow,  ftriped  acrofs  or  ?ayed  with  red,  the  upper  part 
of  his  hofe  is  like  the  fkeves,  and  the  lower  part  is  acoarfe  deep  purple, 
his  Hioes  red. 

Figure  7,  by  the  fuperlor  neatnefs  of  his  drefs  may  be  a  franklin  or  a 
gentleman  of  fortune.  His  hair  is  curled,  his  bonnet  purple,  his  doub- 
let red  with  gathered  fleeves,  and  his  yellow  flomacher  is  laced  with 
red.  His  hofe  red,  flriped  acrofs  or  rayed  with  a  whitifh  brown,  and 
fpotted  brown.    His  codpiece  is  yellow,  and  fo  are  his  fhoes. 

Figure  8,  the  May-pole  is  painted  yellow  and  black  in  fplral  lines. 

•  Dr.  Plot's  Hijiory  of  Stajfbrd/hire,  p.  454  mentions  a  dance  by  a  hobby-horfe 
and  fix  others. 

t  Holinftied,  1586,  Vol.  III.  p.  3z6,  805,  8iz,  844,  963.  Whalley's edition  of 
Ben  Johfon,  Vol.  VI.  p.  148.  Stowe's  Survey  of  London^  1720,  book  v.  p.  164, 
166    Urry's  Ckaucer,  p.  198. 

^  So,  in  Chaucer's  Canter oury  Tales,  the  yeoman  is  thus  defcribed  : 
»•  A.notthede  had  he,  with  a  hrown  vifage." 

Again,  in  tlii  K'tdvWi  T^'^Sf  by  Chapman,  161^  your  hot-headed  country 
gentlemau." 

Spelman's 
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Spelman*s  Glojfary  mentions  the  cuftom  of  eredting  a  tal]  May-polcf 
painted  with  various  colours.  Shalcfpeare,  in  the  play  of  A  Midjuni' 
mer  N'tghfs  Dreamy  A61  III.  fc.  ii.  fpealcs  of  a  painted  May-pole. 
Upon  our  pole  are  difplayed  St.  George's  red  crofs  or  the  banner  of 
England,  and  a 'white  pennon  or  ftreamer  emblazoned  with  a  red-crofs 
terminating  like  the  blade  of  a  fword,  but  the  delineation  thereof  is 
rnuch  faded.  It  is  plain  however  from  an  infpedion  of  the  window, 
that  the  upright  line  of  the  crofs,  which  is  difunltcd  fa  the  engraving, 
fhould  be  continuous  *.  Keyfler,  in  p.  78  of  his  Northern  and  Celtic 
Antiquities,  gives  us  perhaps  the  original  of  May-poles ;  and  that  the 
French  ufed  to  eredl  them  appears  alfo  from  Mezeray's  Htjiory  of  their 
King  Henry  IV,  and  from  a  paflage  in  Stowe's  Chronicle  in  the  year 
J560.  Mr.  Theobald  and  Dr.  Warburton  acquaint  us  that  the  May- 
games,  and  particularly  fome  of  the  charadlers  in  them  became  ex- 
ceptionable to  the  puritanical  humour  of  former  times.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  Rump  Parliament  in  April  1644,  all  May-poles  were 
taken  down  and  removed  by  the  conftables  and  church-wardens,  &c. 
After  the  Reftoration  they  were  permitted  to  be  eredled  again.  I  ap- 
prehend they  are  now  generally  unregarded  and  unfrequented,  but  we 
ftlll  on  May-day  adorn  our  doors  in  the  country  with  flowers  and  the 
boughs  of  birch,  which  tree  was  efpecially  honoured  on  the  fame  fefti- 
val  by  our  Gothick  anceftors. 

To  prove  figure  9  to  be  Tom  the  piper,  Mr,  Steeven's  has  very  hap- 
pily quoted  thefe  lines  from  Drayton''s  third  Eclogue  : 
Myfelf  above  Tom  Fiper  to  advance, 
Who  fo  beitirs  him  in  the  Morris  dance 
<*  For  penny  wage." 

His  tabour,  tabour-ftick,  and  pipe,  atteft  his  profeflion  ;  the  feather 
In  his  cap,  his  fword,  and  filver  tinftured  fhield,  may  denote  him  to  be 
a  fquire  minftrel,  oraminftrelof  the  fuperior  order.  Chaucer,  1721, 
p.  181,  fays  :  Minftreis  ufed  a  red  hat."  Tom  Piper's  bonnet  is 
red,  faced  or  turned  up  with  yellow,  his  doublet  blue,  the  fleeves  blue, 
turned  up  with  yellow,  fomeching  like  red  muffetecs  at  his  wrills,  over 
his  doublet  is  a  red  garment  liicfe  a  <hort  cloak  with  arm  holes,  and  with 
a  yellow  cape,  his  hofe  red,  and  garniflied  acrofs  and  perpendicularly  on 
the  thighs  with  a  narrow  yellow  lace.  This  ornamental  trimming  feems 
to  be  called  gimp-thigh'd  in  Grey's  edition  of  Butler''s  Hudihras;  and 
fomething  almoft  fimilar occurs  in  have's  Labour''s  Loji,  AdllV.  fc.  ii. 
where  the  poet  mentions,  **Rhimes  are  guards  on  wantonCupid's  hofe.'*' 
His  fhoes  are  brown. 

Figures  10  and  11  have  been  thought  to  be  Flemings  or  Spaniards,  and 

*  St,  James  was  the  apoftle  and  patron  of  Spain,  and  the  knights  of  his  order 
were  the  moft  honourable  th»re  ;  and  the  enfign  that  they  wore  was  white, 
charged  with  a  red  crols  in  he  fo'ni  of  a  iword.  The  pennon  or  ftreamer  upon 
theMiy  pole  feems  fo  contain  fuLh  a  crofs.  If  this  conjeftare  be  admitted,  we 
have  th^^  hanner  of  Enp:  and  and  the  enfign  of  Spain  upon  the  May  pole ;  and 
perh  ips  from  this  circu;nftince  we  may  infer  that  the  glafs  was  painted  during 
th^  marriage  of  king  Henry  ViII.  and  Katharine  of  Spain.  For  an  account  of  the 
enfijin  of  the  knights  of  Sc.  James,  fee  Aflimole's  Hift,  of  tbe  Ordtr  of  the  Garter^ 
»tid*MtiM?i'sHi/i.  of  Spain*  ♦ 
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the  latter  a  Morifco.  The  bonnet  of  figure  lo  is  red,  turned  up  with 
blue,  his  jacket  red  with  red  fleeves  down  the  arms,  his  ftomacher  white 
with  a  red  lace,  his  hofe  yellow,  ftriped  acrofs  or  rayed  with  Hue,  and 
fpotted  blue,  the  under  part  of  his  hofe  blue,  his  flioes  are  pinked,  and 
they  are  of  a  light  colour.  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  name  the  pennant-like 
flips  waving  from  his  ihoulders,  but  I  will  venture  to  call  them  fide- 
lleeves  or  long  fleeves,  flit  into  two  or  three  parts.  The  poet  Hocclive 
or  Occleve,  about  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  or  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  mentions  fule-fleeves  of  pennylefs  grooms,  which  fwept  the 
ground;  and  do  not  the  two  following  quotations  infer  the  ufe  or  fafhion 
of  two  pair  of  lleevcs  upon  one  gown  or  doublet  ?  It  is  aflced  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Bulwer's  y^r/i^fw/  Changeling:  *' What  ufe  is  there  of  any 
other  than  arming  fleeves,  which  anfwer  the  proportion  of  the  arm  ?'* 
In  Much  ado  about  Notb'tng,  Aft  III.  fc.  iv.  a  lady's  gown  is  defcribed 
with  down  fleeves,  and  flde-fleeves,  that  is,  as  I  conceive  it,  with 
fleeves  down  the  arms,  and  with  another  pair  of  fleeves,  flit  open  before 
from  the  flioulder  to  the  bottom  or  almoft  to  the  bottom,  and  by  this 
means  unfuftained  by  the  arms  and  hanging  down  by  her  fides  to  the 
ground  as  low  as  her  gown.  If  fuch  fleeves  were  flit  downwards  into 
four  parts,  they  would  be  quartered  ;  and  Holinflied  fays,  that  at  a 
royal  mummery,  Kenry  VIII.  and  fifteen  others  appeared  in  Almain 
jackets,  with  long  quartered  fleeves,"  and  I  confider  the  bipartite  or 
tripartite  fleeves  of  figures  lo  and  ii  as  only  a  fmall  variation  of  that 
fafliion.  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  the  winged  fleeves  of  figures  lo  and  ii 
are  alluded  to  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  tht  Pilgrim  : 

 That  fairy  rogue  that  haunted  me 

He  has  fleeves  like  dragon's  wings." 
And' he  thinks  that  from  thefe  perhaps  the  fluttering  dreamers  of  the 
prefent  Morris  dancers  in  Suflex  may  be  derived,    Markham's  ^rt  of 
Anglingy  1635,  orders  the  angler's  apparel  to  bewithout hanging  fleeves 
waving  loofe,  like  fails." 

Figure  ii  has  upon  his  head  a  filver  coronet,  a  purple  cap  with  a  red 
feather,  and  with  a  golden  knop.  In  my  opinion  he  perfonates  a  no- 
bleman, for  I  incline  to  think  that  various  ranks  of  life  were  meant  to 
be  reprefented  upon  my  window.  He  has  a  poft  of  honour,  or,  a 
ftation  in  the  valued  file  *,"  which  here  feems  to  be  the  middle  row, 
and  which  according  to  my  conjedture  comprehends  the  queen,  the  king, 
the  May-pole,  and  the  nobleman.  The  golden  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  maflier  of  the  hobby-horfe  denotes  preeminence  of  rank  over 
figure  II,  not  only  by  the  greater  value  of  the  metal -f-,  but  by  the 
fuperior  number  of  points  raifed  upon  it.  The  flioes  are  blackilh,  the 
hofe  red,  llriped  a<:rofs  or  rayed  w  ith  brown  or  with  a  darker  red,  his 
•odpiece  yellow,  his  doublet  yellow,  with  yellow  fide-fleeves,  and  red 
arming  fleeves,  or  down  fleeves.  The  form  of  his  doublet  is  remarkable 

*  The  right  hand  fi'e  is  the  firft  in  dignity  and  account,  or  in  degree  of  value, 
according  to  count  Mansfield's  Direfftons  of  ffar,  1624. 

f  The  ancient  kinjis  of  France  wore  gilded  helmets,  the  dukes  and  counts 
wore  lilveted  ones.  See  Selden's  Titlet  of  amour  for  the  raifed  pointi  ofLoronets. 

There 
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Perfons  Reprefented. 

King  Henry  the  Fourth : 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterivards  K,  HenryV. 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

Prince  John  o/Lancafter  *,  afters-wards  (2  Henry  \his  fonfi 
V.)  Duke  of  Bedford.  ' 

Prince  Humph reyVGlofter,  afteriuardsViYLt'Sirv 
V.)  DukeofGlo'iitx, 

Earl  of  Warwick.   Earl  of  Weftmoreland.  \of  the  king*: 

Gower.  Harcourt.  ^  party. 

Lord  Chief  Jujlice  of  the  King' s  Bench, 

A  Gentleman  attetiding  on  the  Chief  Jujlice, 

Earl  of  Northumberland  ; 

Scroop,  Archhijhop  of  York ;  I  ... 

Lord  Mowbray  ;  Lord  Haftings  ;       Y^^^^'<^^  i°  ^^e  king. 

Lord  Bardolph  ;  Sir  John  Colevile  ;  J 

Travers  and  Morton  ;  domeficks  of  Northumberland. 

FalftafF,  Bardolph,  Piftol,  ^?«^Page. 

Polns  and  Peto  ;  attendants  on  Prince  Henry. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  country  jufices* 

Davy,  fer<vant  to  Shallow. 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  «»^Bullcalf;  recraitsi 

Phang  and  Snare;  Jherijf^s  officers. 

Rumour,  A  Porter. 

A  Dancer,  fpeaker  of  the  Epilogue* 

Lady  Northumberland, 

Lady  Percy.  * 
Hoftefs  Quickly. 
Doll  Tear-fheet. 

Lords  and  other  Attendants  ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  Mejfenger^ 
Dra-wers>  Beadles,  Grooms,  Sec, 

SCENE,  England. 

*  Our  author  has  In  one  place  improperly  called  this  prince,  Duke  of 
Lancafterj  but  in  general,  throughout  the  play,  he  is  rightly  catitled 
Prince  John,  or  Ltrd  John,  of  Laacaller.  MAtonE, 
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Warkworth.    Before  Nortliumberland's  Caftle* 

Enter  Rumour',  painted  full  of  tongues*. 

Rum.  Open  your  ears ;  For  which  of  you  will  flop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  fpeaks  ? 

'  Enter  Rumour,—']  This  fpeech  of  Rumour  is  not  Inelegant  or 
unpoetical,  but  it  is  wholly  ufelefs,  fince  we  are  told  nothing  which 
the  firft  fcene  does  not  clearly  and  naturally  difcover.  The  only  end  of 
fuch  prologues  is  to  inform  the  audience  of  fome  fadts  previous  to  the 
aftion,  of  which  they  can  have  no  knowledge  from  the  perfons  of  the 
drama,  Johnsok. 

Enter  Rumour^  painted  full  of  tongues."]  This  the  author  probably 
drew  from  Holinftied's  Df/crf^r/ow  o/"fl  Ptf^f^wf,  exhibited  in  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  uncommon  coft  and  magnificence:  Then  en- 
tered a  perfon  called  Report,  apparelled  in  crimfon  fatt\n,full  of  toongSy 
or  chronicles."  Vol.  III.  p.  805.  This  however  might  be  the  com- 
mon way  of  reprefenting  this  perfonage  in  mafques,  which  were  frequent 
in  his  own  times.    T.  War  ton. 

Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  P^2y?iwe  of  Pleafure,  had  long  ago  exhibited 
her  \_Rumour]  in  the  fame  manner : 

**  A  goodly  lady,  envyroned  about  . 
With  tongues  of  fire." —  ' 
And  fohad  fir  Thomas  Moore,  in  one  of  his  Pageants  : 
Fame  I  am  called,  mervayle  you  nothing 
<*  Thoughe  with  tonges  I  am  compafied  all  rounde." 
Not  to  mention  her  elaborate  portrait  by  Chaucer,  in  The  Booke  of 
Fame  :  and  by  John  Higgins,  one  of  the  afliftants  in  The  Mirrour  for 
Magijirates,  in  his  Legend  of  King  AlbanaEie.    Farme  r. 

In  a  mafque  prefented  on  St.  Stephen*s  night,  1614,  by  ThomaS 
Campion,  i?«/«o«r  comes  on  In  &  {k.\n-coat  full  of  winged  tongues. 

Rumour  is  likewife  a  charadler  in  Sir  Clyomon,  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Shield,  &c.  1599. 

So  alfo  in  the  whole  magnificent  entertainment  given  to  king  James, 
the  queen  his  wife,  &c.  &c.  15th  March,  1603,  bf  Thomas  Decker, 
4to.  1604  :  **  Direftly  under  her  in  a  cart  by  herfelf,  Fame  flood  up- 
right :  a  woman  in  a  watchet  roabe,  thickly  fet  with  open  eyes  and 
tongues f  a  payre  of  large  golden  winges  at  her  backe,  a  trumpet  in  her 
hand,  a  mantle  of  fundry  cullours  traverfing  her  body  :  all  thefe  enfignes 
difplaying  but  the  propertie  of  her  fwiftnefle,  and  aptnefs  to  difperfe 
Rumeure.^'    Ste  evens. 

T  2  I,  from 
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I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  weft  ^ 

Making  the  wind  my  poft-horfe,  ftill  unfold 

The  afts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth: 

Upon  my  tongues  continual  Danders  ride  ; 

The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  falfe  reports. 

I  fpeak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 

Under  the  fmile  of  fafety,  wounds  the  world: 

And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 

Make  fearful  mufters,  and  prepar'd  defence  ; 

Whilft  the  big  year,  fwoll'n  with  fome  other  grief. 

Is  thought  with  child  by  the  ftern  tyrant  war. 

And  no  fuch  matter?  Rumour  is  a  pipe  * 

Blown  by  furmifes,  jealoufies,  conjedlures  ; 

And  of  fo  eafy  and  fo  plain  a  flop. 

That  the  blunt  monfter  with  uncounted  heads. 

The  ftiil-difcordant  wavering  multitude. 

Can  play  upon  it.    But  what  naed  I  thus 

My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

Among  my  houlhold  ?  Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 

I  run  before  king  Harry's  viftory  ; 

Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewlbury, 

Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotfpur,  and  his  troops,- 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.    But  what  mean  I 

To  fpeak  fo  true  at  firft  ?  my  office  is 

To  noife  abroad, — that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotfpur's  fword ; 

And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peafant  towns 

Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewfbury 

4  ^painted  full  of  tongues.]  This  direftion,  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  firft  edition  in  quarto  of  1600,  explains  a  paffage  m  what 
follows,  otherwife  obfcure.    Pope.  ,   ,    -n  u  a  /i  ^u. 

5  —  to  the  drooping  we/?,]  A  paflage  m  Macbeth  will  beft  fliew  the 
force  of  this  epithet :  ,  ,  ,  r 

<«  Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowle, 
«  And  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  roufe."    Ma  lone. 
4  Rumour  is  a  pipe]  Here  the  poet  imagines  himfelf  defcribing 
waar,  and  forgets  that  Kwwoar  is  the  fpeaker.  Johnson. 
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And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  ftone  ^, 

Where  Hotfpur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 

Lies  crafty-fick  :  the  pofts  come  tiring  on. 

And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than  they  have  learned  of  me  ;  From  Rumour's  tongues 

They  bring  fmooth  comforts  falfe,  worfe  than  true  wrongs. 

[Exit. 

5  jind  this  ivorm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  Jiofie,"]  The  old  copies  read- 
worm-eaten  Malone. 

,  Northumberland  had  retired  and  fortified  himfelf  in  his  caftle,  a 
place  of  ftrength  in  thofe  times,  though  the  building  might  be  impaired 
by  its  antiquity  j  and,  therefore,  I  believe  our  poet  wrote  : 

ylnd  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  Jione*  Theobald. 
Theobald  is  certainly  right.    So,  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  Ill : 
«  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thoufand  men, 
■«*  And  therefore  fortify  your  W^/j  my  lord,"   St ei yens. 


SECOND   PART  OF 

KING    HENRY  IV' 


ACT   I.    SCENE  I. 

^he  fame* 

^he  Porter  before  the  -gate  ;  Evfer  lord  TJardoiph, 

Bard,  Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  ho      Where  is  the 
earl  ? 

Tort,  What  lhall  I  fay  you  are  ? 

Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl. 
That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Port,  His  lordlhip  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  orchard  ; 
Pleafe  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate. 
And  he  himfelf  will  anfwer. 

*  The  tranfaftions  comprized  in  this  hiftory  take  up  about  nine 
years.  The  a£tion  commences  with  the  account  of  Hotfpur's  being  de- 
feated arid  killed  [1603]  ;  and  clofes  with  the  death  of  king  Henry  IV, 
and  the -coronation  of  king  Henry  V.  [1412-13.]  Theobald. 

This  play  wasenter'd  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Auguft  23,  i6oo. 

Steevens. 

*The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  written 
3n  1598.  See  An  Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  Sbahfpeare' i  Plays, 
Vol.1.  Malone. 

Mr.  Upton  thinks  thefe  two  plays  improperly  called  The  Firjl  .and 
Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  The  firft  play  ends,  he  fays,  with 
the  peaceful  fettlement  of  Henry  in  the  kingdom  by  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels.  This  is  hardly  true  j  for  the  rebels  are  not  yet  finally  fupprelT- 
cd.  The  fecond,  he  tells  us ,  fliews  Henry  the  Fifth  in  the  various 
lights  of  a  good-natured  rake,  till,  on  his  father's  death,  he  aflumes  a 
more  manly  charadier.  This  is  true  ;  but  this  reprefentation  gives  us 
no  idea  of  a  dramatick  aftion.  Thefe  two  plays  will  appear  to  every 
reader,  who  fhall  perufe  them  without  ambition  of  critical  difcoveries, 
to  be  fo  connedled,  that  the  fecond  is  merely  a  fequel  to  the  firft ;  to 
1)6  two  only  becaufe  they  are  too  long  to  be  one,  Johnson. 

T  4  Enter 
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Enter  Northumberland* 
Bard,  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North,  What  news,  lord  Bardolph  ?  every  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  fome  ftratagem : 
The  times  are  wild ;  contention,  like  a  horfe 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loofe. 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard,  Noble  earl, 
I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewlbury. 

North,  Good,  an  heaven  will ! 

Bard,  As  good  as  heart  can  wilh 
The  king  is  almoft  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  fon. 
Prince  Harry  flain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas :  young  prince  John, 
And  Weftrnoreland,  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field  ; 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  fir  John, 
Is  prifoner  to  your  fon :  O,  fuch  a  day. 
So  fought,  fo  followed,  and  fo  fairly  won. 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Caefar's  fortunes  ! 

North,  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 
Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewlbury  ? 

Bard.  I  fpake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from 
thence  ; 

A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name. 
That  freely  render'd  me  thefe  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  fervant  Travers,  whom  I  fent 
On  Tuefday  laft  to  liften  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way ; 
And  he  is  furnifti'd  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

North,  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with 
you  ? 

Tra.  My  lord,  fir  John  Umfrevile  turn'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  horsed. 

Cut- 
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Out-rode  me.    After  him,  came,  fpurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  almolt  forfpent  with  fpeed 
That  ftopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloody'd  horfe  : 
He  afk'd  the  way  to  Chefter  ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewfbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  fpur  was  cold : 
With  that,  he  gave  his  able  horfe  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  ftruck  his  armed  heels 
Againft  the  panting  fides  of  his  poor  jade  ^ 
Up  to  the  rowel-head"^;  and,  Harting  ib. 
He  feem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way  ^, 
Staying  no  longer  queftion. 

North.  Ha  ! — Again. 
Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  fpur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotfpur,  coldfpur  ^  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ? 

Bard. 

2  —forfpent  ivitb  fpeed,']  To  fcrfpend  is  to  wafte,  to  exhauft.  So, 
in  fir  A.  Gorge's  tranflation  of  Lucan,  b.  vii : 

<*  ——crabbed  fires  forfpent  with  age."     St  e  evens. 

3  mmm poor  jade]  Poor  jade  is  ufed  not  in  contempt,  but  in  com- 
paflion.    Poor  jade  means  the  horfe  wearied  with  his  journey. 

Jade,  however,  feems  anciently  to  have  fignify'd  what  we  now  call 
a  hackney  \  a  beaft  employed  in  drudgery,  oppofed  to  a  horfe  kept  for 
ihow,  or  to  be  rid  by  its  mafter.  So,  in  a  comedy  called  A  Knack  to 
know  a  Knavey  1594  :  **  Befides,  I'll  give  you  the  keeping  of  a  dozen 
jadesf  and  now  and  then  meat  for  you  and  your  horfe,^^  This  is  faid 
by  2i  farmer  to  z.  courtier,  Steevens. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved)  certainly  does 
liotufe  the  word  as  a  term  of  contempt}  for  King  Richard  the  Second 
gives  this  appellation  to  his  favourite  horfe  Roan  Barbary,  on  which 
Henry  the  Fourth  rode  at  his  coronation  : 

That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand."  Malone. 

4  ~^  r  01V  el-he  ad  y]  I  think  that  I  have  obferved  in  old  prints  the 
ronvel  of  thofe  times  to  have  been  only  a  fingle  fpike,  Johnson. 

5  He  feeni'd  in  running  to  de-vour  tbeivay,]  So,  in  The  Book  of  Johy 
chap,  xxxix  :      He  fivalloiueth  the  ground  in  fiercenefs  and  rage. 

Steevens. 

So,  In  one  of  the  Roman  poets  (I  forget  which) : 

—  curfu  confumere  campum."  Blackstone, 
The  line  quoted  by  Sir  William  Blackftone  is  in  Nem£sian  : 

"  —  latumque/«^a  confumere  campum."  Malone. 
*  Of  Hotfpur,  coldfpur  f]    Hotfpur  feems  to  have  been  a  very  com- 
mon 
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Bar^,  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  what ; — 
If  my  young  lord  your  Ton  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  filken  point  ^ 
I'll  give  my  barony  :  never  talk  of  it. 

North,  Why  ftiould  the  gentleman,  that  rode  by  Tra-* 
vers. 

Give  then  fuch  inftances  of  lofs  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he  ? 
He  was  fome  hilding^  fellow,  that  had  Horn 
The  horfe  he  rode  on  ;  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.    Look,  here  comes  more  newffi 

Enter  Mohton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf. 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume  : 
So  looks  the  ftrond,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witnefs'd  ufurpation. — 
Say,  Morton,  did'ft  thou  come  from  Shrewlbury  ? 

Mor.  Iran  from  Shrewlbury,  my  nobje  lord  ; 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  uglieft  malk. 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  fon,  and  brother  ? 
Thou  trembleft ;  and  the  whitenefs  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritlefs. 
So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  woe-begone 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

mon  term  for  a  man  of  vehemence  and  precipitation.  Stanyhurft,  who 
tranflated  four  books  of  Vlrgily  in  1584,  renders  the  following  line, 
Nec  nji^oris  heri  tetiglt  captiva  cubile. 
To  couch  not  mounting  of  mayrter  vanquiiher  boatjfur.'''' 

Steevens. 

7  ^filken  pQ\nt\  A  point  is  a  firing  tagged,  or  lace.  Johnson. 

8  — Jome  hWd'mg — ]  £ox  biUerlivg,  i.e.  bafe,  degenerate.  Pope. 
Jiilderling,  degener,vox  adhuc  agro  Devon,  familiaris.  Spelman,  ReeDv 
^-m— like  to  a  title  leaf It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  the 

t'lme  of  our  poet,  the  title-page  to  an  elegy  as  well  as  every  interme- 
diate leaf,  was  totally  black.  I  have  feveral  in  my  pofleiTion,  written 
ky  Chapman  the  tranflator  ai  Homer j  and  ornamented  in  this  manner. 

Steevens. 

1  —  Jo  woe-begone,]  far  gone  in  wcf.  Warburton* 

And 
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And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd  : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'ft  it. 
This  thou  would'ft  fay, — Your  fon  did  thus,  and  thus  ; 
Your  brother,  thus  ;  fo  fought  the  noble  Douglas  ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds  ; 
But  in  the  end,  to  flop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  haft  a  figh  to  blow  away  this  prail'e. 
Ending  with — brother,  fon,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet : 
But,  for  my  lord  your  fon, — 

North,  Why,  he  is  dead. 
See,  what  a  ready  tongue  fufpicion  hath  ! 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath,  by  inftind:,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes. 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.    Yet  fpeak,  Morton  ; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies  ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  fweet  difgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  fuch  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainfaid  : 
Your  fpirit  *  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North,  Yet,  for  all  this,  fay  not  ^  that  Percy's  dead. 

I  fee 

Tour  fpirit']  '  The  impreflion  upon  your  mind,  by  which  you  con- 
ceive the  death  of  your  fon.  Johnson. 

3  Tety  for  all  this,  fay  not  &c.]  The  contradidlion  in  the  firft  part 
of  this  fpeech  might  be  imputed  to  the  diftraftion  of  Northumberland's 
mind  j  but  the  calmnefs  of  the  refledlion,  contained  in  the  laft  lines, 
fe«ms  not  much  to  countenance  fuch  a  fuppofition.  I  will  venture  to 
diftribute  this  paflage  in  a  manner  which  will,  I  hope,  feem  more 
commodious  j  but  do  not  wi/h  the  reader  to  forget,  that  the  moft  com.* 
modious  is  not  always  the  true  reading  : 

Bard.  Tety  for  all  tbisy  fay  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
North.  /  fee  a  firange  confefjion  in  thine  eye  j 
Thou  /hak'Ji  thy  beady  and  hold' ft  it  feary  or  fmy 
To  fpeak  a  truth.    If  he  be  flainy  fay  fo  : 
*Tbe  tongue  offends  notj  that  reports  his  death  j 
And  he  doth  Jiriy  that  dttb  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  that  faitb  the  dead  is  not  alive. 

Mor.  Tet  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  lofing  office  j  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  belly  &c. 
Here  is  a  natural  interpofition  of  Bardolph  at  the  beginning,  wh» 
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I  fee  a  ftrange  confeflion  in  thine  eye  : 

Thou  {hak'll  thy  head  ;  and  hold'lt  it  fear,  or  fin*> 

To  fpeak  a  truth.    If  he  be  flain,  fay  fo^: 

The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death  : 

And  he  doth  fin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead  ; 

Not  he,  which  fays  the  dead  is  not  alive. 

Yet  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 

Hath  but  a  lofing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 

Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  bell. 

Remembered  knolling  a  departing  friend  ^. 

Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  fon  is  dead. 

Mor,  I  am  forry,  I  fhould  force  you  to  believe 
That,  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  feen  : 
But  thefe  mine  eyes  faw  him  in  bloody  flate. 
Rendering  faint  quittance  ^,  wearied  and  out-breath'dj 
To  Harry  Monmouth  ;  whofe  fwift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  fprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  (whofe  fpirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dulleft  peafant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  belt  tempered  courage  in  his  troops : 

is  not  pleafed  to  hear  his  news  confuted,  and  a  proper  preparation  of 
Morton  for  the  tale  which  he  is  unwilling  to  tell.  Johnson. 

4  ^hoWfiit  i&TiXy  or  Jin,'\  f far  for  danger.  Warburtoji. 

5  If  he  be  Jlatn,  fay  fe  ;}  The  words  fzy  jo  arc  in  the  iirft  folio,  bnt 
not  in  the  quarto  :  they  are  neceffary  to  the  verfe>  bat  the  fenfe  pro- 
ceeds as  well  without  them.  Johnson. 

6  Sounds  e'ver  after  as  a  fullen  bdly 

Remember  d  knolling  a  departing  frlettd.l  So,  in  our  autbor^s  71ft: 
Sonnet : 

««         you  ftall  hear  the  furly  fullen  bell 

"  Give  warning  to  the  world  that  /  am  ^ed.** 
This  fignificant  epithet  has  been  adopted  by  Milton  : 

**  I  hear  the  far-ofF  curfew  found, 

^'  Over  fome  wide  waterM  ftore 
Swinging  flow  with  fullen  roar." 
Defartirgy  I  believe,  is  here  ufed  for  departed*  Maloke. 

7  faint  quittance,]  pittance  is  return,  Ky  faint  quittance  it 
aieant  a  faint  return  of  blo^s.    So,  in  another  play  : 

We  fhall  forget  the  o^ffice  of  our  hand 
«  Sooner  than  quittanc  of  defert  and  merit."     Stke VE n s. 

r  ^  For 
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For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  fteel'd  ; 
"Which  once  in  him  abated     all  the  reft 
Turn'd  on  themfelves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itfelf. 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greateft  fpeed  ; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotfpur's  lofs. 
Lend  to  this  weight  fuch  lightnefs  with  their  fear. 
That  arrows  fled  not  fvviftsr  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  foldiers,  aiming  at  their  fafety. 
Fly  from  the  field  :  Then  was  that  noble  Worcefter 
Too  foon  ta'en  prifoner  :  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whofe  well-labouring  fword 
Had  three  times  flain  the  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vail  his  ftomach^,  and  did  grace  the  fliame 
Of  thofe  that  turn'd  their  backs ;  and,  in  his  flight. 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.    The  fum  of  all 
Is, — that  the  king  hath  won  ;  and  hath  Tent  out 
A  fpeedy  power,  to  encounter-you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  condud:  of  young  Lancafter, 
And  Wefl;moreland :  this  is  the  nev/s  at  full. 

North,  For  this  I  fliall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poifon  there  is  phyfick ;  and  thefe  news,, 
Having  been  well,  that  Vv^ould  have  made  me  lick 
Being  flck,  have  in  fome  meafure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whofe  fever-vveaken'd  joints. 
Like  ftrengthlefs  hinges,  buckle  ^  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  fo  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with  grief, 

^  Which  once  in  hhn  abated,]  Abated  means  reduced  to  a  Icvjer 
temper,  or,  as  the  workmen  cail  it,  let  doivn,  Johnson. 

y  vail  his  J}omach,'\    Began  to  fall  his  courage,  to  let  his  fpi- 

rlts  fink  under  his  fortune.  Johnson. 

From  aval/erf  Fr.  to  cali  down,  cr  to  let  fall  dovm.  See  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  6,  n.  7.  Malone. 

Thus,  to  vail  the  bonnet  is  to  pull  it  off.  To  vail  a  ftaff"  is  to  Itt 
It  fall  in  token  of  refpedl.  Steevens. 

^  Having  been  ivelly  that  mould  have  made  me  Jick,"^  I,  e.  that 
would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  fick.  Malo:»'e. 

'^—buckle—'']  Bend  J  yield  to  preflure.  Johnson. 

Art 
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Are  thrice  themrelves  ^ :  hence  therefoxe^  thou  nice  crutch  ; 

A  fcaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  fteel, 

Muft  glove  this  haiid  :  and  hence,  thou  fickly  quoif ; 

Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 

Which  princes,  flelh'd  with  conqueft,  aim  to  hit. 

Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron  ;  And  approach 

The  ragged'il  hour"*-  that  time  and  fpight  dare  bring. 

To  frown  upon  the  enrag'd  Northumberland  ! 

Let  heaven  kifs  earth  !  Now  let  not  nature's  hand 

Keep  the  wild  flood  confined  !  let  order  die  ! 

And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  ftage, 

3  II  even  fo  my  I'tmhs^ 

Weaken  d  ivith  grief,  being  nciv  enragd 'with  grief y 
Are  thrice  themfelves  ;]   As  Northumberland  is  her«  comparing 
himfelf  to  a  perfon,  who,  though  his  joints  are  weakened  by  a  bodily  dif- 
order,  derives  ftrength  from  the  difiemper  of  the  mind,  I  formerly  pro- 
pofed  to  read—**  Weakened  with  age,''''  or,  "  Weakened  with^ain." 

When  a  word  is  repeated,  without  propriety,  in  the  fame  or  two 
fucceeding  lines,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpeft  fome  corruption.  Thus, 
in  this  fcene,  in  the  firft  folio,  we  have  <*  ah/e  heels,"  inftead  of 
•*  armed  heels,"  in  confequence  of  the  word  able  having  occurred  in 
the  preceding  line.  So,  in  Hamlet :  Thy  veivs  fhall  be  the  wfwj," 
&c.  inftead  of  —  "  Thy  news  fhall  be  the  fruitC^ — Again,  in  Mac- 
betb,  inftead  of  "  Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  &c."  we  find 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace^  have  fent  to  peace.'''' 
In  this  conjedure  I  had  once  fome  confidence  j  but  it  is  much  diml- 
jiifhed  by  tlae  fubfequent  note,  and  by  my  having  lately  obferved,  that 
Shakfpeare  elfewhere  ufes  grief  for  bodily  pain.  Falftaft*,  in  K.  Henry 
IV.  P.  I.  p.  246.  fpeaks  of  <*  the  grief  of  a  wound."  Malone. 

Grief  in  ancient  language  fignifies,  bodily  pain,  as  well  as  forronu. 
So  in  a  Treatife  of  fundrie  Difeajesy  &c.  by  T.  T.  1591  :  —  "  he 
being  at  that  time  griped  fore,  and  having  grief  in  his  lower  bellie." 
Dolor  ventris  is,  by  our  old  writers,  frequently  tranflated  ^r/i?/'  of 
the  gutts."    I  perceive  no  need  of  alteration.  Steevens. 

4-  The  ragged'ft  hour — ]  Mr.  Theobald  and  the  fubfequent  editors 
tead— The  rugged'Ji.  But  change  is  unneceflary,  the  expreflion  in  the 
text  being  ufed  more  than  once  by  our  author.  In  As  you  like  it  Amiens 
fays,  his  voice  is  ragged',  and  rag  is  employed  as  a  term  of  reproach  in 
the  Merry  W'l-ves  of  JVindfor,  and  in  Timon  of  Athens.  See  alfo  the 
Epiftle  prefixed  to  Spenfer's  Shepherd's  Calender,  1579  : — «*  as  thinking 
them  fitteft  for  the  ruftical  rudenefs  of  fhepheards,  either  for  that  their 
rough  found  would  make  his  rimes  more  ragged,  and  ruftical,"  &c.  The 
modern  editors  of  Spenfer  might  here  fubftitute  the  word  rugged  'wixh. 
juft  as  much  propriety  as  it  has  been  fubftituted  in  the  prefent  pafiage, 
or  in  that  in  Asyou  like  it.    See  Vol,  III,  p.  154,  n,  i.  Malone. 

To 
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To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  a£l; 
But  let  one  fpirit  of  the  firil-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bofoms,  that,  each  heart  being  fet 
On  bloody  courfes,  the  rude  fcene  may  end. 
And  darknefs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  ^  ! 

Tra.  This  llrained  paflion  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord  ®. 

Bard.  Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wifdom  from  your 
honour. 

Mor,  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health  ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er  * 
To  ftormy  paffion,  muft  perforce  decay. 
You  call  the  event  of  war',  my  noble  lord. 
And  fumm'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  faid^— - 
Let  us  make  head.    It  was  your  prefurmife. 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows  ^  your  fon  might  drop  : 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er  ^  : 

5  And  darkness  he  the  burier  of  the  deadly  The  conclufion  of  thi* 
noble  fpeech  is  extfemely  ftriking.  There  is  no  need  to  fuppofe  it  ex- 
aftly  philofophkal ;  darknefzy  in  poetry,  may  be  abfence  of  eyes,  as 
well  as  privation  of  light.  Yet  we  may  remark,  that  by  an  ancient 
opinion  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  world 
was  made,  were  extirpated,  the  whole  fyftem  of  fublunary  natur* 
would  ceafe.  Johnson. 

^  Thi%  Jirained  pajfton — ]  This  line  in  the  quarto,  where  alone  it  ia 
found,  is  given  to  Umfrevilc,  who,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,  is  fpo- 
ken  of  in  this  very  fcene  as  abfent.  It  was  on  this  ground  probably 
rejefted  by  the  player-editors.  It  is  now,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr. 
Steevens,  attributed  to  Travers,  who  is  prefent,  and  yet  (as  that 
gentleman  has  remarked)  <'  is  made  to  fay  nothing  on  this  interefting 
occafion."  Malcn-e. 

1  Ygu  caji  the  event  of  'war,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  thirteen 
lines  firft  appeared  in  the  folio,  1623.  Malone. 

8  — in  the  dole  of  bloivs — ]  The  dole  of  blows  is  the  dlfiribution 
of  blows.  Dole  originally  fignified  the  portion  of  alms  (confifting  ei- 
ther of  meat  or  money)  that  was  given  away  at  the  door  of  a  noble- 
jnan.  Steevens. 

Seep.  156,  n.  6.  Malone. 

5>  You  kneiv  he  'walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge, 

More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er  ;]  So,  In  K>  Henry  IV,  P.  I, 
<*  As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  fpirit, 
*<  As  to  o'er- walk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
<<  On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear."  Malone. 

You 
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You  were  advis'd  S  l^is  flefti  was  capable 
Of  wounds,  and  fears ;  and  that  his  forward  fpirit 
Would  lift  him  where  moft  trade  of  danger  rang'd ; 
Yet  did  you  fay, — Go  forth  ;  and  none  of  this. 
Though  llrongly  apprehended,  could  reftrain 
The  iHff-borne  adtion  :  What  hath  then  befallen. 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  forth. 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 
.    Bard,  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  lofs. 
Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  fuch  dangerous  feas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one  : 
Aud  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  proposed 
Chok'd  the  refpedt  of  likely  peril  fear'd  ; 
And,  fince  we  are  o'er-fet,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth  ;  body,  and  goods. 

Mor,  'Tis  more  than  time  :  And,  my  moft  noble  lord 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  fpeak  the  truth, — 
The  gentle  archbifhop  of  York  is  up  % 
With  well-appointed  powers  ;  he  is  a  man. 
Who  with  a  double  furety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  fon  had  only  but  the  corps. 
But  fhadows,  and  the  fhews  of  men,  to  fight : 
For  that  fame  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  adlion  of  their  bodies  from  their  fouls  ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queafinefs,  conilrain'd. 
As  men  drink  potions ;  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  fide,  but,  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fifh  are  in  a  pond :  But  now  the  bifliop 
Turns  infurreftion  to  religion  : 
Supposed  fincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind  ; 

'  Totf  w^rff  advis'd,]  i.  e.  -^owkneiv*  So,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen 
cf  Veronay  Vol.  I.  p.  137  : 

**  How  (hall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. — "  Malone. 

*  The  gentle  &c.]  This  and  the  following  twenty  lines  are  not  found 
in  the  quarto,  1600,  either  from  fome  inadvertence  of  the  tranfcriberor 
compofitor,  or  from  the  printer  not  having  been  able  to  procure  a 
perfedl  copy.  They  firft  appeared  in  the  folio,  1623  ;  but  it  is  mani- 
feft  that  they  were  written  at  the  fame  time  with  the  reft  of  the  play, 
Northumberland's  anfwer  referring  to  them.  Mai.one, 

And 
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And  doth  enlarge  his  rifing  with  the  blood 

Of  fair  king  Richard^  fcrap'd  from  Pomfrct  Hones : 

Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  caufe  ; 

Tells  them,  he  doth  beftride  a  bleeding  land  ^, 

Gafping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke  ; 

And  more,  and  lefs     do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before  ;  but,  to  fpeak  truth. 
This  prefent  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me  ;  and  counfel  every  man 
The  apteft  way  for  fafety,  and  revenge  : 
Get  polls,  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  fpeed  ; 
Never  fo  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.  \Exeunts 

S   C   E   N   E  II. 

London.    A  Street, 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  nvith  his  Page  bearing  his 
fvoord  and  buckler. 

Fal,  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  fays  the  doftor  to  mj  r 
water  ^  ? 

Page. 

3  T^elli  tbenif  be  doth  bejiride  a  bleeding  landf]  That  is,  ftands  over 
his  country  to  defend  her  as  fhe  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground.  So  Fal- 
llafF  before  fays  to  the  prince,  If  thou  fee  me  down,  Hal,  and  bejiride 
tney  fo\  it  is  an  offi.ce  of  frtendjh'ip*  Johnson. 

4  .^more,  and  lefs, '\  More  and  lefs  means  greater  and  lefs, 

Steevens.' 

5  ^mfwbat  fays  tbe  doEior  to  my  water  I*]  The  method  of  inveftigat- 
ing  difeafes  by  the  infpedlion  of  urine  only,  was  once  fo  much  the 
fafliion,  that  Ljnacre,  the  founder  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  formed 
a  ftatute  to  reftrain  apothecaries  from  carrying  the  water  of  their  pa- 
tients to  a  dodtor,  and  afterwards  giving  medicines  in  confequence  of 
the  opinions  they  received  concerning  it.  This  ftatute  was,  foon  after, 
followed  by  another,  which  forbade  the  doctors  themfelves  to  pro- 
nounce on  any  diforder  from  fuch  an  uncertain  diagnoltic. 

John  Day,  the  author  of  a  corpedy  called  Law  Tricks,  or  Who 
'Would  have  thought  it?  1608,  defcribes  an  apothecary  thus  :  —  his 
houfe  is  fet  round  with  patients  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  becaufe 
they'll  be  fure  not  to  want  drink,  every  one  brings  his  own  water  In 
an  urinal  with  him," 

It  will  fcarce  be  believed  hereafter,  that  in  the  years  1775  and 
1776,  a  German,  who  had  been  a  fervant  in  a  publicic  riding-Ichool, 

Vol.  V.  U  (froai 
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Page.  He  faid,  fir,  the  water  itfelf  was  a  good  Healthy 
water  :  but,  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have 
more  difeafes  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  forts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me  ® : 
The  brain  of  this  foolifh-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not 
able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me  :  I  am  not  only  witty 
in  myfelf,  but  the  caufe  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do 
here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow,  that  hath  overwhelm- 
ed all  her  litter  but  one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into 
my  fervice  for  any  other  reafon  than  to  fet  me  oft,  why 
then  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whorefon  mandrake  ^, 
thou  art  fitter  to  be  wprn  in  my  cap,  than  to  v/ait  at  my 
heels.  I  was  never  mann'd  with  an  agate  *  till  new  : 
bilt  I  will  fet  you  neither  in  gold  nor  filver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  and  fend  you  back  again  to  your  matter,  for  a 
jewel ;  the  juvenal  ^,  the  prince  your  matter,  whole  chin, 
is  not  yet  fledg'd.  I  will  fooner  have  a  beard  grow  in 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he  lhall  get  one  on  his  cheek  ; 
and  yet  he  will  not  ftick  to  fay, his  face  is  a  fale-royal :  God 
may  finifti  it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  ^^amifs  yet ;  he 

(from  which  he  was  difcharged  for  infufficiency,)  revived  this  exploded 
praftice  of  ivater^cajiir.g.  After  he  had  amply  encreafed  the  bills  of 
mortality,  and  been  publicly  hung  up  to  the  ridicule  of  thofe  who  had 
too  much  fenfe  to  confult  him,  as  a  monument  of  the  folly  of  his  pa- 
tients, he  retired  with  a  princely  fortune,  and  perhaps  is  now  indulg- 
ing a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expence  of  Englifh  credulity.  Steevens, 

6  — to  ghd  at  me  .'1  i.e.  to  gibe.  Steevens. 

7  >_  mandrakef']  Mandrake  is  a  root  fuppofed  to  have  the  fliape  of  a 
man;  it  is  now  counterfeited  with  the  root  of  briony.  Johnson. 

8  I  <was  r.e'ver  matin  d  ic  'ith  an  agatej'\  That  is,  I  never  before  had 
an  agate  for  my  man.  Johnson. 

Dr,  Warburton  thinks  our  author  meant  to  allude  *<  to  the  little 
figures  cut  in  agates f  and  other  hard  ftones,  for  feals  :  and  therefore  he 
fays,  /  wi//  fet  you  neither  in  gold  nor  filver.^^  But  1  believe  an  agate 
is  ufed  merely  to  exprefs  any  thing  remarkably  Ittthy  without  any  ailu- 
lion  to  the  figure  cut  upon  it.  So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
Vol.  II.  p.  249  : 

If  /ow,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut."    Ma  lone. 

9  -~the  ju-venal,]  This  term,  which  has  already  occurred  In  Thf 
Midjummer  Night^s  Dreamy  and  Lovers  Labour''s  Lojij  is  ufed  in  many 
places  by  Chaucer,  and  always  fignifies  a  young  man.  Steevens. 

may 
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may  keep  it  ftill  as  a  face-royal',  for  a  barber  Hiall  never 
earn  fixpence  out  of  it ;  and'  yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as  if 
he  had  writ  man  ever  fmce  his  father  was  a  bachelor.  He 
may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almoft  out  of  mine, 
I  can  affure  him. — What  faid  mafter  Dumbleton*  about 
the  fattin  for  my  fhort  cloak,  and  flops  ? 

Page,  He  faid,  fir,  you  Ihould  procure  him  better 
afTurance  than  Bardolph :  he  would  not  take  his  bond  and 
yours ;  he  liked  not  the  fecurity. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damn'd  like  the  glutton!  may  his 
tongue  be  hotter  ^  ! — A  whorefon  Achitophel  !  a  rafcally 
yea-forfooth  knave  !  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand*,  and 
then  Hand  upon  fecurity  ! — The  whorefon  fmoothpates  do 
now  wear  nothing  but  high  flioes,  and  bunches  of  keys 
at  their  girdles  j  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
honell  taking  up  5,  then  they  muft  ftand  upon — fecurity. 

^  —-he  may  keep  it  fi'ill  as  a  face-royal,]  That  is,  a  face  exempt 
from  the  touch  of  vulgar  hands.  So  a  fiag-royal  is  not  to  be  hunted,  a 
mine-royal  is  not  to  be  dug.  Johnson. 

Old  Copies — at  a  face-royal.  Corredled  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.  Malone. 

Perhaps  this  quibbling  allufion  is  to  the  EngHfli  realy  rtaly  or  rcyah 
The  poet  feems  to  mean  that  a  barber  can  no  more  earn  fix-pence  by 
Yns  face-royal  J  than  by  the  face  ftamped  on  the  coin  called  a  rcyal\  the 
one  requiring  as  little  fhaving  as  the  other.  Steevens. 

*  —Dumbleton—']  The  folio  has  Dombledon  \  the  quarto,  DotK" 
melton,  I  have  lately  obferved  that  Dumbleton  is  the  name  of  a  town  ia 
Gloucefter/hire,  The  reading  of  the  folio  is  therefore  probably  ths 
true  one.  Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  (the  original  copy)  appears  to  be  only  a 
Tcixi^tWin^oi  Dumbleton.  Malone. 

3  Let  him  be  damn  d  like  the  glutton!  let  bis  tongue  be  hotter  !]  An 
allufion  to  the  fate  of  the  rich  man,  who  had  fared  fumptuoufly  every 
day,  when  he  requefted  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  being  tor- 
mented with  the  flames.  Henley. 

4  —  to  bear  in  band,]  is,  to  keep  in  expedlation.  Johnson. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  —How  you  were  borne  in  hand,  how  crofl:.''  Steevens. 
^  —-if  a  man  is  thorough  ivith  them  in  honefi  taking  up,]  That  Is, 
if  a  man  by  taking  up  goods  is  in  their  debt.     To  be  thorough  feems  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  prefent  phrafe,— to  be  in  uuitb  a  tradefman. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Nortbivard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607;  *'  They  will 
take  »/>,  I  warrant  you,  where  they  may  be  trufted."  Steevens. 

U  2  I  had 
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I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratfbane  in  my  mouth,  a» 
offer  to  flop  it  with  lecurity.  I  look'd  he  Ihould  have 
fent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  fattin,  as  I  am  a  true 
knight,  and  lie  iends  me  fecurity.  Well,  he  may  lleep 
in  fecurity  ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the 
lightnefs  of  his  wife  fhines  through  it :  and  yet  cannot 
he  fee,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern  to  light  him  — 
Where's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  worlhip 
a  horfe. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  PauFs',  and  he'll  buy  me  a 
horfe  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  ia 
the  llews,  I  were  mann'd,  horfed,  and  wived. 

Enter 

^  —tie  lightnefs  of  h:s  nv'ife  [fs'iKts  tbrcugb  it:  ar.d  yet  cannot  be  fee, 
tbougb  be  have  bis  o'wn  lantern  to  light  him.'\  This  joke  feems  evi- 
dently to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Piautus  :  amhulas  tu, 
qui  Vulcar.um  in  cornu  cord  uf urn  geris  Amph.  A&.  1.  Scene  I.  and 
much  improved.  We  need  not  doubt  that  a  joice  was  here  intended  by 
Hautusj  for  the  proverbial  term  of  hcrr.s  for  cuckoldom,  is  very  an- 
cient, as  appears  by  Artemidorus,  who  fays  :  r.pan'rfuv  dvrS  'iri  -n  ywn 
eav  nofyiv'ci^  tiai  Ti  Xsyc/otEvsv,  xipxra  avrSo  7r:iJ:o"ei,  ^  '6-j7xg  aj^ccC* 
'Oviifst.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12,    And  he  copied  from  thofe  before  him. 

Warburton. 

7  I  hovght  him  in  Ptfafi,]  At  that  time  the  refort  of  idle  people, 
cheats,  and  knights  of  the  poll.  Warburton. 

So,  in  Fearful  and  Lamentable  Effecis  cftiuo  dangerous  CcKetSf  Sec. 
no  date  j  by  Naflie,  in  ridicule  of  Gabriel  Harvey  :  Pauleys  church 
is  in  wonderful  perill  thys  yeare  without  the  help  of  our  confcionable 
brethren,  for  that  day  it  hath  not  eyther  broker,  maijierlefs  fer-ving- 
wany  or  pennilefle  companion,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  ufurers  of  Lon- 
don have  fworne  to  beftow  a  newe  fteeple  upon  it." 

In  an  old  ColleBion  cf  Proverbs^  I  find  the  following  :  **  Who  goes 
to  Weftminfter  for  a  wife,  to  St,  PauTs  for  a  man,  and  to  Smithfield 
for  a  horfe,  may  meet  with  a  whore,  a  knave,  and  a  jade." 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Lodge,  called  JVit^s  Miferie,  and  the  World's 
MadneJ'e,  1596,  the  devil  is  defcribed  thus  : 

<'  In  Po'tcls  hee  walketh  like  a  gallant  courtier,  where  if  he  meet 
fome  rich  chuffes  worth  the  gulling,  at  every  word  he  fpeaketh,  he 
makes  a  moufe  an  elephant,  and  telleth  them  of  wonders,  d»ne  in 
Spaine  by  his  anceftors,  &;c.  &c." 

I  fliould  not  have  troubled  the  reader  with  this  quotation,  but  that  It 
in  fome  meafure  familiarizes  the  character  of  Pjltcl,  which  (from 
•  other  pafTages  in  the  fame  pamphlet)  appears  to  have  been  no  uncom- 
mcn  one  in  the  time  of  Shaklpearct   Dr.  Lodge  cwadudes  his  dtfcrip- 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice     and  an  Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed 
the  prince  for  ftriking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  clofe,  I  will  not  fee  him. 

Ch.  Juji.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.  FalftafF,  an't  pleafe  your  lordfhip. 

Ch.  Jiifi.  He  that  was  in  queftion  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord  :  but  he  hath  fince  done  good 
fervice  at  Shrewfbury  :  and,  as  J  hear,  is  now  going 
with  fome  charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lancaftep. 

Ch.  JuJi.  What,  to  York  ?  Call  him  back  again. 

Atten.  Sir  John  FalftafF! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him,  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  muft  fpeak  louder,  my  mafter  is  deaf. 

Ch.  Juji.  I  am  fure,  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 
thing  good.— Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow  ;  I  muft  fpeak 
w.ith  him. 

Atten.  Sir  John, — 

Fal.  What !  a  young  kn?,ve.,  and  beg !  Is  there  not 
.wars  ?  15  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  king- 
lack  fubjefts  ?  do  not  the  rebels  need  foldiers  ?  Though- 
it.be  a  fhame  to  be  on  any  fide  but  one,  it  is  worfe 
ihame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worft  fide,  were  it  worfe 
than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

tion  thus:  His  courage  is  boafting,  his  learning  ignorance,  his 
ability  weaknefs,  and  his  end  beggary."— I  learn  from  a  pallage  in 
Greene's  Dlfputation  between  a  He  Coneycatcher  and  a  She  Coneycatcber, 
1592,  that  St,  Paurs  was  a  privileged  place,  fo  that  no  debtor  could 
be  arrefted  within  its  precindts.  Steevens. 

It  was  the  fafliion  of  thofe  times"  [the  times  of  K.  James  I.J 
fays  Ofljorne,  in  his  Memoirs  of  that  monarch,  "  and  did  fo  continue 
till  thefe,  [the  interregnum,]  for  the  principal  gentry,  lords,  courtiers, 
and  men  of  all  profelfions,  not  merely  mech'anicks,  to  meet  in  St. 
Paul's  church  by  eleven,  and  walk  in  the  middle  iile  till  twelve,  and 
after  dinner  from  three  to  fix  5  during  which  time  fome  difcourfed  of 
bufinefs,  others  of  news.  Now,  in  regard  of  the  univerfal  commerce 
there  happened  little  that  did  not  firft  or  laft  arrive  here."  Malone. 

^  — Chief  Jujiice^']  This  judge  was  fir  V/illiam  Gafcoigne,  Chief 
JuUice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died  December  17,  1413,  and  was 
iuriec  in  Harwood  church  in  Yorklhire.  His  effigy,  in  judicial  robes, 
is  on  his  monument.    Steevens.  ■ 

His  portrait,  copied  from  the  monument,  may  be  found  in  the 
:Centlman'i  Magaxinej  Vol.  51,  p.  516.  Malone. 

U  3  Atten» 
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Atten.  You  miftake  me,  fir. 

Fal.  Why,  fir,  did  I  fay  you  were  an  honeft  man  ? 
fatting  my  knighthood  and  my  foldierfhip  afide,  I  had 
lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  laid  fo. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  fir,  then  fet  your  knighthood  and 
your  foldierfliip  afide  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you 
lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  fay  I  am  any  other  than  an 
honefi:  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  fo !  I  lay  afide  that 
which  grows  to  me  1  If  thou  gi^t'il  any  leave  of  me, 
hang  me ;  if  thou  takeft  leav^,  thou  wert  better  be 
hang'd  :  You  hunt-counter  9,  h^ence  !  avaunt  1 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  fpeak  with  you. 

Ch,  J  lift.  Sir  John  FalftafF,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord  ! — God  give  your  lordfhip  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  lordfiiip  abroad  :  I 
heard  fay,  your  lordfhip  was  fick :  I  hope,  your  lord- 
fhip goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  iordfliip,  though  not 
clean  paft  your  youth,  hath  yet  fome  fmack  of  age  in 
you,  fome  relifh  of  the  faltnefs  of  time  ;  and  I  moll 
humbly  befeech  your  lordfhip,  to  have  a  reverend  care 
of  your  health. 

Ch.  Jufi.  Sir  John,  I  fent  for  you  before  your  expe- 
dition to  Shrewfbury. 

Fal.  An't  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  I  hear,  his  majefly  is 
returned  with  fome  difcomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Jujl.  I  talk  not  of  his  majeily : — You  would  not 
come  when  I  fent  for  you. 

9  — bunt-counteryl  That  is,  blunderer.  He  does  not,  I  think,  al- 
lude to  any  relation  between  the  judge's  fervant  and  the  counter-pri- 

fon.     J C UN  SON. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  paflage 
in  B.  Jonfon's  Tale  of  the  Tub  : 

*'  ——Do  you  mean  to  make  a  hare 

Of  me,  to  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make  thefe  doubles, 
"  And  you  mean  no  fuch  thing  as  you  fend  about  ?" 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

**  O,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danifli  dogs."  Steevens. 
I  think  it  much  more  probable  that  Falftaff  means  to  allude  to  the 
count er-'^nion.  SirT.  Overbury  in  his  charafterof  A  Serjeant^ s yeoman^ 
i6i6,  (in  modern  language,  a  bailiff"' sfoUower,)  calls  him     a  Counter- 
rat,  Malone. 

Fal, 
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Fal.  And  I  hear  moreover,  his  highnefs  is  fallen  into 
this  fame  whorefon  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Juft,  Well,  heaven  mend  him  !  I  pray,  let  me 
fpeak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  le- 
thargy, an't  pleafe  your  lordfhip  ;  a  kind  of  lleeping  in 
the  blood,  a  whorefon  tingling. 

Ch.  Juft.  What  tell  you  me  of  it?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief ;  from  ftudy, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain :  I  have  read  the  caufe  of 
his  effefts  in  Galen  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  deafnefs. 

Ch.  Jufi.  I  think,  you  are  fallen  into  the  difeafe ; 
for  you  hear  not  what  I  fay  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well '  :  rather,  an't 
U  4  pleafc 

*  Fal.  Very  ivellf  my  lordf  very  ivsll In  the  quarto  edition, 
printed  in  1600,  this  fpeech  ftands  thus  : 

Old.  Very  ivelly  my  lord^  very  ivell 
I  had  not  obferved  this,  when  I  wrote  my  note  to  The  Firji  Part  of 
Henry  IF.  concerning  the  tradition  of  Falltaff's  character  having  been 
firft  called  Oldcaftle,  This  almoft  amounts  to  a  felf-evident  proof  of 
the  thing  "being  fo  :  and  that  the  play  being  printed  from  the  ftage 
manufcript,  Oldcaftle  had  been  all  along  altered  into  Falftaff,  except 
in  this  fingle  place  by  an  overfjghtj  of  which  the  printers  not  being 
aware,  continued  thefe  initial  traces  of  the  original  name.  Theobald. 

I  am  unconvinced  by  Mr.  Theobald's  remark.  Old.  might  have 
been  the  beginning  of  fome  adlor's  name.  Thus  we  have  Kempe  and 
Coivley  inftead  of  Dogberry  and  Verges  in  the  4to  edit,  of  Much  Ado, 
Sec.  1600.  Names  utterly  unconnedled  with  the  perfoHie  dramatis  of 
Shakfpeare,  are  fometimes  introduced  as  entering  on  the  ftage.  'J  hus, 
in  The  Second  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  edit.  1600  :  "  Enter  the  Archbi- 
fhop,  Thomas  Mowbray  (Earle  Marfliall)  the  Lord  Haftings,  Faucon- 
br'idgey  and  Bardolfe."  Sig.  B  4. — Again :  Enter  the  Prince, 
Poynes,  Sir  John  Rujj'el,  with  others."  Sig.  C  3. — Again,  in  K. 
Henry  V.  1600:  "  Enter  Burbon,  Conftable,  Orleance,  Gebon,^''. 
Sig.  Da, 

Old  might  have  been  inferted  by  a  miftake  of  the  fame  kind  j  of  in- 
deed through  the  lazinefs  of  compofitors,  who  occafionally  permit  the 
letters  that  form  fuch  names  as  frequently  occur,  to  remain  together, 
■when  the  reft  of  the  page  is  diftributed.  Thus  it  fometimes  will  hap- 
pen that  one  name  is  fubftituted  for  another.  This  obfervation  will  be 
v/ell  underftood  bythofe  v/ho  have  been  engaged  in  long  attendance  on 
a  printing-houfe ;  and  thofe  to  whom  my  remark  appears  obfcure, 
jseed  DOC  to  iatnent  their  ignorance,  as  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  ufu- 

ally 
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pleafe  you,  it  is  the  difeafe  of  not  liftening,  the  malady 

of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ju/l.  To  punifh  you  by  the  heels,  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  do  be- 
come your  phyficiai>. 

Fai.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord  ;  but  not  fo  pa- 
tient :  your  lordfliip  may  minifter  the  potion  of  impri- 
fonment  to  me,  in  refped  of  poverty  ;  but  how  I  Ihould 
be  your  patient  to  follow  your  prefcriptions,  the  wife 
may  make  fome  dram  of  a  fcruple,  or,  indeed,  a  fcruple 
itfelf. 

Ch.  Jujl,  I  fent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
againft:  you  for  your  life,  to  come  fpeak  with  me. 

FaL  As  I  was  then  advifed  by  my  learned  counfel  in 
the  laws  of  this  land-fervice,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch,  Jujiy  Well,  the  truth  is,  fir  John,  you  live  in 
great  infamy. 

FaL  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot  live  in 
lefs. 

Ch,  Jujl.  Your  means  are  very  {lender,  and  your 
wafte  is  great. 

Fal,  1  would  it  were  othervvife  ;  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waifl:  flenderer. 

Ch.  Juji.  You  have  mif-led  the  youthful  prince. 

FaU  The  young  prince  hath  mif-led  me  :  I  am  the 

ally  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  much  time,  patience,  and  difappoint^ 
ment.  Stezvens. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Theobald's 
remark  is  of  no  weight.  Having  already  difcufled  the  fubjeft  very  fully, 
it  is  here  only  necefiary  to  refer  the  reader  to  p.  119,  n.  i,  in  which  I 
think  I  have  fhewnthat  there  is  no  proof  whatfoever  that  Falftaff  ever 
v/as  called  Oldcaftle  in  thefe  plays.  The  letters  prefixed  to  this  fpeech 
crept  into  the  firft  quarto  copy,  I  have  no  doubt,  merely  from  Oldcajile 
being,  behind  the  fcenes,  the  familiar  theatrical  appellation  of  FalftafF, 
who  was  his  ftage-fucceflbr.  AH  the  aftors,  copyifts,  &c.  were  undoubt- 
edly well  acquainted  with  the  former  charafter,  and  probably  ufcd  the 
two  names  indifcriminately.— Mr.  Steevens's  fuggeftion  thatO/^/.  might 
have  been  the  beginning  of  fome  aftor's  name,  does  not  appear  to  me 
probable  5  becaufe  in  the  lift  of  the  names  of  the  principal  aftors  in 
all  thefe  plays"  prefixed  to  the  firft  folio,  there  is  no  ador  whofe  name 
begins  with  this  fyllable  ;  and  we  may  be  fure  that  the  part  of  FalftaiF 
was  performed  by  a  j&r//7f!^i2/a(^or.  Malone^ 

.  fellow 
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fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog*. 

Ch.  Juft,  Well,  I  Jim  loth  to  gall  a  new-heal'd 
wound ;  your  day's  fervice  at  Shrewlbury  hath  a  little 
gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill :  you  may 
thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'er-pofting  that 
aftion. 

FaL  My  lord  ? 

Qh.  Jiiji.  But  fmce  all  is  well,  keep  it  fo  :  wake  not 
a  fleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bjid  as  to  fmell  a  fox. 

Ch,  Juji.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part 
burnt  out. 

FaL  A  waffel  candle,  my  lord ;  all  tallow  :  if  I  did 
fay  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth ^. 

Ch.  Juft.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face,  but 
ihould  have  his  efFedl  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effed  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  JuJi.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down, 
like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal,  Not  fo,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light  *  ;  but, 
I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me  without 
weighing  :  and  yet,  in  fome  refpefts,  I  grant,  I  cannot 
go  S  I  cannot  tell  ^  :  Virtue  is  of  fo  little  regard  in  thefe 

2  —  rjy  dog.']  I  do  not  underftand  this  joke.  Dogs  lead  the 
blind,  but  why  does  a  dog  lead  the  fat  ?  Johnson. 

If  the  felloio's  great  belly  prevented  him  from  feeing  his  way,  he 
would  want  a        as  well  as  a  ^//Ht/ man.  Farmer. 

And  though  he  had  no  abfolute  occafion  for  him,  Shakfpeare  would 
ftill  have  fupplied  him  with  one.  He  feems  to  have  been  very  little 
felicitous  that  his  comparifons  Ihould  anfwer  completely  on  both  fides. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  men  werefometimes  led  by  dogs.  M  alone. 

?  A'wajjel  candle^  &c.]  A  luajjel  candle  is  2l  large  candle  lighted  up  at 
a  feaft.  There  is  a  poor  quibble  upon  the  word  vjax,  which  fjgnifies 
increafe  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  honey-comb.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  411,  n- 9.  Malone. 

4  m^your  ill  angel  is  light;]  Meaning  the  coin  called  an  angel. 

Theobald, 

<<  As /i|;l>r  as  a  dipt  angel,"  is  a  comparifon  frequently  ufed  in  the 
old  comedies.  Steevens. 

5  /  cannot  go,]  Here  is  another  equivoque.  To  go^  lignifies  fimply 
tomovej  and  alfo,  to  pafs  current  as  coin.  Malone. 

6  I  cannot  ttW'.]  I  cannot  be  taken  in  a  reckoning  j  I  cannot  pafs 
^rrent.  Johwsow. 

cofter» 
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cofter-monger  times  ,  that  true  valour  is  turned  bear- 
herd  :  Pregnancy  ^  is  made  a  tapfter,  and  hath  his  quick 
wit  wafted  in  giving  reckonings  :  all  the  other  gifts  ap- 
pertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  fhapes  them, 
are  not  worth  a  goofeberry.  You,  that  are  old,  conlider 
not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young  ;  you  meafure  the 
heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitternefs  of  your  galls :  and 
we  that  are  in  the  viward  of  our  youth,  T  rauft  confefs, 
^re  wags  too. 

Ch.  Juft,  Do  you  fet  down  your  name  in  the  fcroU 
of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  charac- 
ters of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moift  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a 
yellow  cheek  ?  a  white  beard  ?  a  decreafing  leg  ?  an  in- 
creafing  belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind 
fhort  ?  your  chin  double  ?  your  wit  iingle  ^  ?  and  every 
part  about  you  blafted  with  antiquity  ?  and  will  you  yet 
call  yourfelf  young  ?  Fie,  "fie,  fie,  fir  John  ! 

FaL  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the  clock 

7  —  \n  tbefe  cojler-monger  timesy\  In  thefe  times  when  the  prevalence 
-of  trade  has  produced  that  meannefs  that  rates  the  merit  of  every  thing 
i>y  money.  Johnson. 

A  co/ier-monger  is  a  cofiard-mongtrj  a  dealer  in  apples  called  by  that 
name,  becaufe  they  are  fhaped  like  a  cojlard^  u  e,  a  man's  head, 

Steevens* 

See  Vol.  II. p.  350,  n.  4.  Malone. 

^  Pregvancy — ]  Pregnancy  is  readinefs.  So,  in  Hamlet^  «*  How 
^rfg-«flKr his  replies  are?"  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  5,  n.  6j  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  31,  n.  4.  Malone. 

5  — your  ivtt  Jingle  Pi  We  call  a  man  fingle-witted,  who  attains 
but  one  fpecies  of  knowledge.  This  fenfe  I  know  not  how  to  apply  to 
FalftafF}  and  rather  think  that  the  Chief  Juftice  hints  at  a  calamity 
always  incident  to  a  grey-hair'd  wit,  whofe  misfortune  is,  that  his 
merriment  is  unfafliionable.  His  allufions  are  to  forgotten  fafts  j  his 
illuftrations  are  drawn  from  notions  obfcured  by  time  j  his  ivit  is 
therefore Jingk,  fuch  as  none  has  any  part  in  but  himfelf.  Johnson. 

I  believe  all  that  Shakfpeare  meant  was,  that  he  had  more  fat  thzn 
nvit that  though  his  body  was  bloated  by  intemperance  to  twice  its 
original  fize,  yet  his  wit  was  not  increafedin  proportion  to  it.  Steev. 

I  think  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is  the  true  one.  Mr.  Mafon 
alfo  concurs  with  him,  and  obferves  that  "  though  Falftaff  had 
fuch  a  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  grave  judge, 
whofe  thoughts  were  conftantly  employed  about  the  bulinefs  of  life, 
ihould  confider  fuch  an  improvident  diflipated  old  man  as  fingU'ivUtedf 
AT  h2.U-ivitteJi  as  ws  Ihould  now  term  it."   Ma  lone. 

2a 
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in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  fomething  a 
round  belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have  loft  it  with  holla- 
ing, and  finging  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth 
further,  I  will  not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judg- 
ment and  underftanding  ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with 
me  for  a  thoufand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money, 
and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  o'the  car  that  the  prince 
gave  you, — he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took 
it  like  a  fenfible  lord.  I  have  check'd  him  for  it ;  and 
the  young  lion  repents :  marry,  not  in  afhes,  and  fack- 
cloth  ;  but  in  new  filk,  and  old  facW 

Ch.  Juji.  Well,  heaven  fend  the  prince  a  better  com- 
panion ! 

Fal.  Heaven  fend  the  companion  a  better  prince  !  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Jufi.  Well,  the  king  hath  fever'd  you  and  prince 
Harry  :  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord  John  of  Lan- 
carter,  againft  the  archbiihop,  and  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Fal.  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  fweet  wit  for  it.  But 
look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kifs  my  lady  peace  at  home, 
that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day  ;  for,  by  the  lord, 
I  take  but  two  ftiirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to 
fweat  extraordinarily :  if  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandilli 
any  thing  but  my  bottle,  J  would  I  might  never  fpit 
white  again  ^.  There  is  not  a  dangerous  adion  can  peep 
out  his  head,  but  I  am  thruft  upon  it :  Well,  I  cannot 
laft  ever  :  But  it  was  always  ^  yet  the  trick  of  our  Englilh 
nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  com- 

I  —  marry y  mt  in  apes,  and fack-clothy  hut  in  nsiv  filk^  and  old  fack.'J 
So  Sir  John  Harrington,  of  a  reformed  brother.   Epigrams,  L.  3.  17  : 
"  Sackcloth  and  cinders  they  advife  to  ufe  j 
*'  Sack,  cloves  and  fugarthou  would'fthave  tochufe."  Bowle. 
^  —ivou/d  J  might  never  fp'it  white  again, 2  i.  e.  may  I  never  have 
my  ftomach  inflamed  again  with  liquor;  for,  to  fpit  ivhiie  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  inward  heat.    So  \n  pother  Bombie^  a  comedy,  1594: 
They  have  fod  their  livers  in  fack  thefe  forty  years,  that  makes 
them /jOi/ w^ire  Aro^if  as  they  do."  Steevens. 

iSut  it  ivas  always.  Sec,']  This  fpiicch  in  the  folio  concludes  at  J 
cannot  laji  ever.  AH  the  reft  is  reftored  from  the  quarto.  A  clear 
proof  of  the  fuperior  value  of  thofe  editions,  when  compared  with  the 
publication  of  the  players.  Stbevens» 

5  mon,; 
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jnon.  If  you  will  needs  fay,  I  am  an  old  man,  you  Ihould 
give  me  reft.  I  would  to  God,  my  name  were  not  fo 
.terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is.  I  were  better  to  be  eaten 
to  death  with  ruft,  than  to  be  fcour'd  to  nothing  with  per^ 
petual  motion. 

Ch.  Jufi.  Well,  be  honeft,  be  honeft ;  And  God  blefs 
your  expedition  ! 

Fal.  Will  your  lordftiip  lend  me  a  thoufand  pound,  to 
furnifh  me  forth  ? 

Cb»  Juji,  Not  a  penny^  not  a  penny  ;  you  are  too  im- 
patient to  bear  crofles  'i-.  Fare  you  well :  Commend  me 
to  my  coufin  Weftmoreland.  \_Exeunt  Ch.  Juft.  and  Atten. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  iillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle  5. — A  man 

4-  you  are  too  impatient  to  iear  croffts.'^  I  believe  a  quibble  was 
here  intended.  Falllaff  has  juft  afked  his  iordAip  to  lend  him  a  thou- 
fand fyound,  and  he  teJls  him  in  return,  that  he  is  not  to  be  entrufted 
with  money,  A  crojs  is  a  coin  fo  called,  becaufe  ftamped  with  a  crofs^ 
So,  in  As  you  like  it: 

*'  If  I  fliould  bear  you,  I  fliould  bear  no  cro/i.**  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  150,  n,  8,  Malone. 

5  —  fillip  tne  -with  a  three-Hian  beetle.']  A  beetle  v^'ielded  by  three 
men.  Pope. 

A  diverfion  is  common  v/ith  boys  in  Warwickfliire  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  on  finding  a  toad,  to  lay  a  board  about  two  or  three  feet 

long,  at  right 
angles,  over  a 
^ick  about  two 
or  three  inches 
diameter,  as  per 

  _  fketch.  Then, 

placing  die  toad  at  A,  the  other  end  is  ftruck  by  a  bat  or  large  ftick, 
•which  throws  the  creature  forty  or  fifty  feet  perpendicular  from  the 
earth,  and  its  return  in  general  kills  it.  This  is  called  Filliping  the 
'Toad. — A  three-man  beetle  is  an  implement  ufed  for  driving  piles  j  it 
u  made  of  a  log  of  wood  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  diameter,  and 

fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  thick,  with 
one  fiiort,  and  two 
long  handles,  as  pear 
fke.ch.  A  man  to 
each  of  the  long 
handles  manages  the 
fall  of  the  beetle,  and  a  third  man  by  the  fliort  handle  alTifts  in  raifing 
it,  to  ftrike  the  blow.  Such  an  implement  was,  without  doubt,  very 
fuitable  for  flliping  fo  corpuknt  a  being  as  Falftaff.   J,  Johnson. 

can 
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can  no  n^ore  feparate  age  and  covetoufnefs,  than  he  can 
part  young  limbs  and  lechery :  but  the  gout  galls  the 
one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  other ;  and  fo  both  the  de- 
grees prevent  iny  curfes  ^. — Boy  ! 
Page.  Sir? 

Fal.  What  money  is  in  my  purfe  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  againft  this  confumption  of 
tke  purfe  :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but 
the  difeafe  is  incurable. — Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  lord 
of  Lancafter ;  this  to  the  prince ;  this  to  the  earl  of  Weft- 
moreland  ;  and  this  to  old  miftrefsUrfula,  whom  I  have 
weekly  fworn  to  marry  fmce  I  perceived  the  firll  white 
hair  on  my  chin  :  About  it ;  you  know  where  to  find  me. 
[Exit  Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of  this  pox  I 
for  the.  one,  or  the  other,  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great 
toe.  It  is  no  matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for 
my  colour,  and  my  penfion  lhall  feem  the  more  reafon- 
able  :  A  good  wit  will  make  ufe  of  any  thing ;  I  will 
turn  difeaTes  to  commodity  7, 

SCENE  III. 
York.    A  Room  in  the  Archbijhop* s  Palace, 

Enter  the  Archhijhop  of  York,  the  Lords  Hastings, 
Mowbray,  and  BarDolph, 

Arch,  Thus  have  you  heard  our  caufe,  and  known  our 
means ; 

Aad,  my  moft  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all. 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes : — 
And  firft,  lord  marlhal,  what  fay  you  to  it  ? 

Mcwb.  I  well  allow  the  occafion  of  our  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  fatisfied, 

6  ~— prevent  my  curfes,]  To  prevent,  means  In  this  place  to  anticipate* 
So,  in  the  Pfalms :       Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches.'* 

Steevens, 

7  »— commodity.]  i.e.  Profit,  felf-intereft.    So,  \n  K,John  s 

Cjwwzor/irj,  the  bias  of  the  world.'*  Stesvens. 

How, 
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How,  in  our  means,  we  fhould  advance  ourfelves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  pui fiance  of  the  king. 

Hajl.  Our  prefent  mufters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men  of  choice  ; 
And  our  fupplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  v/hofe  bofom  burns 
With  an  incenfed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.  The  queftion  then,  lord  Haflings,  ftandeth  thus; 
Whether  our  prefent  five  and  twenty  thoufand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hajl.  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point ; 
But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble. 
My  judgment  is,  we  fhould  not  Hep  too  far 
Till  we  had  his  affiftance  by  the  hand  : 
For,  in  a  theme  fo  bloody-fac'd  as  this, 
Conjedlurc,  expedlation,  and  furmife 
Of  aids  uncertain,  fhould  not  be  admitted. 

Arch,  'Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph  ;  for,  indeed. 
It  was  young  Hotfpur's  cafe  at  Shrevvfbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord  ;  who  lin'd  himfelf  with  hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promife  of  fupply. 
Flattering  himfelf  with  projeft  of  a  power 
Much  fmaller  ^  than  the  fmalleft  of  his  thoughts  \ 
And  fo,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  deftrudtion. 

Haji.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt. 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  in  this  prefent  quality  of  war^;— 
Indeed  the  inflant  adlion,  (a  caufe  on  foot) 

Lives 

8  Much  Jttiallcr-^']  i.  e,  which  turned  cut  to  be  much  fmaller, 

MUSGR  AVE. 

9  —  in  this  prefent  quality  of  nvar  j— ]  This  and  the  following 
nineteen  lines  appeared  firft  in  the  folio.  That  copy  reads — Yes,  if 
this  prefent  &c.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  I  be- 
lieve the  old  reading  is  the  true  one,  and  that  a  line  is  loft ;  but  have 

adopted 
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Lives  fo  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  fpring 

We  fee  the  appearing  buds ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 

Hope  gives  not  fo  much  warrant,  as  defpair. 

That  frorts  will  bite  them.    When  we  mean  to  build. 

We  firft  furvey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 

And  when  we  fee  the  figure  of  the  houfe. 

Then  mull  we  rate  the  coft  of  the  eredlion  : 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices  ;  or,  at  leall  defift 

To  build  at  all  ?  Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 

(Which  is,  almoft,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 

And  fet  another  up ,)  Ihould  we  fnrvey 

The  plot  of  fituation,  and  the  model ; 

Confent  upon  a  fure  foundation  ; 

Qaeftion  furveyors ;  know  our  own  eftate. 

How  able  fuch  a  work  to  undergo. 

To  weigh  againft  his  oppofite  ;  or  elfe. 

We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures, 

Ufing  the  names  of  men  infiead  of  men  : 

Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  houfe 

Beyon^  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through. 

Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  ccft 

A  naked  fubjed  to  the  weeping  clouds. 

And  wafte  forchurlifh  winter's  tyranny. 

Hafi,  Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of  fair  birth) 
Should  be  Hill-born,  and  that  we  now  polTefs'd 
The  utmoft  man  of  expectation  ; 
I  think,  we  are  a  body  ftrong  enough, 

adopted  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation,  bccaufe  it  makes  fenfe.  The  pun£lu- 
ation  now  introduced  appears  to  me  preferable  to  that  of  the  old  edi- 
tion, in  which  there  is  a  colon  after  the  word  a^Vion.  Bardolph,  I 
think,  means  to  fay,  <<  Indeed  the/>/'^/£ffraftion,  (our  caufe  being  novr 
on  foot,  war  being  aftually  levied,)  lives,"  &c.  otherwife  the  fpeaker 
is  made  to  fay,^  in  general,  that  all  caufes  once  on  foot  afford  no  hopes 
that  may  fecurely  be  relied  on  ;  which  is  certainly  not  true.  I\Ir.  Stee- 
vens  thinks,  the  old  reading—Yes,  if  this  &;c,  might  be  retained,  were 
we  to  read  %mpel\r\^f&^  of  indeed,  in  the  follov/ing  line:  Mr.  Henley 
and  Mr.  Mafon,  inftead  of  the  latter  word,  would  read"  induced, 

Malone« 

»  m^atleajiy']  Perhaps  we^lhould  read— a/  laji,  Steevens. 

Even 
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Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard,  What !  is  the  king  but  live  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  ? 

Ha/}.  To  us,  no  more ;  nay,  not  fo  much,  lord  Bardolph. 
For  his  divifions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  againft  the  French*, 
And  one  againft  Glendower;  perforce,  a  third 
Muft  take  up  us  :  So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided  ;  and  his  coffers  found 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptinefs. 

Arch,  That  he  Ihould  draw  his  feveral  ftrengths  toge- 
ther. 

And  come  againft  us  in  full  puiffance. 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Haji.  If  he  ftioulddcfo^ 
He  leaves  his  backunarm'd,  the  French  and  Welfh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels  :  never  fear  that. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  Ihouldlead  his  forces  hither  ? 

Hafl.  The  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  Weftmoreland  : 
Againft  the  Welfti,  himfelf,  and  Harry  Monmouth ; 
But  who  is  fubftituted  'gainft  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Jrch.  Let  us  on''- ; 
Andpublilh  the  occalion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  fick  of  their  own  choice. 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  furfeited  : — 

a  one  potuer  agatnji  the  French,']  During  this  rebellion  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  the  Archbifliop,  a  French  army  of  twelve  thoufand 
men  landed  at  Mllford  Haven  in  Wales,  for  the  aid  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower.   See  Holinfhed,  p.  531.  Steevens. 

3  If  be  Jhould  dofo,']  This  paiTage  is  read  in  the  firft  edition  thus  ; 
Jf  he  Jhould  do  foy  French  and  Welp  he  lewves  his  back  unarmed,  they 
haying  him  at  the  heels,  never  fear  that.  Thefe  lines,  which  were 
evidently  printed  from  an  interlined  copy  not  underftood,  are  properly 
regulated  in  the  next  edition,  and  are  here  only  mentioned  to  ihew  what 
errors  may  be  fufpefted  to  remain.  Johnson. 

I  believe  the  editor  of  the  folio  did  not  correal  the  quarto  rightly  j 
in  which  the  only  error  probably  was  the  omiffion  of  the  word  to  : 
To  French  and  Welfh  he  leaves  his  back  unarm'dd 
They  baying  him  at  the  heels  :  never  fear  that.  Malone. 

4  Lttusonj  &C.J  Thisfpeech  firft  appeared  in  thefoliot  Malone. 

An 
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An  habitation  giddy  and  unfure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applaufe 
Didft  thou  beat  heaven  with  blefling  IJolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be  ? 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  defires 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'rt  thyfelf  to  call  him  up. 
So,  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didft  thou  dilgorga 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard ; 
And  now  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'ft  tofind  it.    What  truft  is  in  thefe  times  ? 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave  : 
Thou,  that  threw'ft  duft  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  fighing  on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry*ft  now,  O  earthy  yield  us  that  king  again. 
And  take  thou  this !    O  thoughts  of  men  accurft ! 
Paft,  and  to  come,  feem  beft ;  things  prefent,  worft. 

Moivb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  fet  on  ? 

Haji.  We  are  time's  fubj efts,  and  time  bids  be  gone. 

\^Exeunf!, 


ACT    IL     S  C  E  N  E  I. 

London.    A  Street, 
Enter   Hoftefs ;    Phang,  and  his  boy,  nvith  her',  and 
Snare  following, 

Boji*  Mafter  Phang,  have  you  enter'd  the  adion  ? 
Phang.  It  is  enter'd. 

Hoji.  Where  is  your  yeoman*  ?  Is  it 'a  lufty  yeoman  ? 
will  a'  ftand  to't  ? 

Phang,  Sirrah,  where' s  Snare  ? 

s.  — 7«  thine  oivn  defires,]    The  latter  word  Is  employed  here  as  a 
trifyllable.  Malone. 

*  Where  It  your  ytomzn^l  ^  baUifTs  follower  was  In  our  author's.  / 
time  called  a  ferjeant's  yeoman*    See  p.  294^11,  9,  MAi.oNEt 

Vol.  V.  X  S»ar^. 
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iiojl.  Olord,  ay;  good  mailer  Snare. 
Snare.  Here,  here. 

Phang,  Snare,  we  mull  arreft  Sir  John  FalftafF. 
Hofl,  Yea,  good  matter  Snare ;  I  have  enter'd  him  and 
all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  coll  fome  of  us  our  lives,  for  he 
will  ftab. 

Hoji.  Alas  the  day  !  take  heed  of  him  ;  he  ftabb'd  me 
in  mine  own  houfe,  and  that  moll  beaftly  in  good  faith  :  a' 
cares  not  what  mifchief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out :  he 
will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will  fpare  neither  man,  wo- 
man, nor  child. 

Phang.  If  I  can  clofe  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his  thrufl, 

Hoji.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Phang.  An  I  but  fill  him  once  ;  an  a'  come  but  within 
my  vice  ^  ; — 

Hofi.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you,  he's 
an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  fcore  : — Good  mailer  Phang, 
hold  him  fure  ; — good  mailer  Snare,  let  him  not  fcape. 
He  comes  continuanrly  to  Pye-corner,  (faving  your  man- 
hoods,) to  buy  afaddle ;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to  the 
lubbar's  head^  in  Lumbert-ilreet,  to  mailer  Smooth's  the 
iilkman :  I  pray  ye,  fmce  my  exion  is  enter'd,  and  my 
cafe  fo  openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought  in 
to  his  anfwer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan  ^  for  a 
poor  lone  woman  ^  to  bear :  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne, 

6  — .^n  a"  come  hut  wkbin  my  vice  j]  Vice  or  grafp  j  a  metaphor  taken 
from  a  fmith's  vice  :  there  is  another  reading  in  the  old  edition,  v/ew, 
which  I  think  not  fogood.  Pope. 

yUe  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  j  vjeiv  of  the  quarto.  Malone. 
The  fji  is  vulgarly  called  the  -vice  in  the  weft  of  England.   Henx.k  v. 

7  — lubbar^i-bead—l  This  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  colloquial  corruption  of 
the  Libbard's-head.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  422.  n.  5.  Malone. 

«  —  d  long  loan  — ]  Old  Copy — long  one,  Corrcdled  by  Mr.  Theo* 
bald.  Malone. 

9  —  a  poor  lone  ivoman  — ]  A  lone  'woman  is  a  defolate,  unfriended 
woman.  So  in  Maurice  Kyffin's  Tranflatlon  of  Terence's  Andria, 
1588  :  Moreover  this  Glycerie  is  a  lone  ivoman  — "  turn  hasc  fola 
mulier."  In  the  firft  part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  Mrs.  Quickly  had  a 
hufljand  alive.    She  is  now  a  widow.  Sts^vens, 
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ajivd  borne  ;  and  have  been  fub'd  ofF,  and  fub'd  off,  and 
fub'd  off,  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  fliame  to  be 
thought  on.  There  is  no  honelly  in  fuch  dealing  ;  unlefs  a 
woman  fhould  be  made  an  afs,  and  a  beafl,  to  bear  every 
knave's  wrong. — 

£fiter  Sir  john  F ALST  AFF ,  Page,  ^77^  Bardolph. 

Yonder  he  comes;  and  that  arrant  malmfey-nofe  *  knave, 
Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices, 
mailer  Phang,  and  mafl-^r  Snare  ;  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices. 

Fal.   How  now  ?   whofe  mare's  dead  ?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Phang.  Sir  John,  I  arrell  you  at  the  fuit  of  miHref? 
Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets ! — Draw,  Bardolph;  cut  me  off  thQ 
villain's  head  ;  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel. 

HoJ^.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I'll  throw  thee  in  the 
channel.  Wilt  thou  ?  wilt  thou  ?  thou  baftardly  rogue  ! 
—Murder,  murder  I  O  thou  honey-fuckle  villain  *  !  wilt 
thou  kill  God's  officers,  and  the  king's  ?  O  thou  honev- 
feed  rdgue  !  thoa  art  a  honey-feed ;  a  man-queller  % 
and  a  woman-queller. 

Fal.  Keep  them  olF,"  Bardolph, 

Fhang.  A  refcue  I  a  refcue  I 

Hoji.  Good  people,  bring  a  refcuo  or  two. — Thou  wo't, 
wo't  thou?  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou?  do,  do,  thou  rogue !  do, 
thou  hemp-feed  I 

1  — malmfey-nofe That  is,  red  nofe,  from  the  effe£l  of  malmfey 
wine.  Johnson. 

In  the  old  fong  of  Sir  Simon  the  King  the  burthen  of  each  ftanzta 
this ; 

<f  Says  old  Sir  Simon  the  king, 
«<  Says  old  Sir  Simon  the  king, 
«<  With  his  ale-dropt  hofe. 
And  his  malmfey-nofe^ 
"  Sing  hey  ding,  ding  a  ding."  Percy. 

2  —  honey-fuckle  'villain  ! — honey-feed  rogue  /j  The  landlady's  cor-* 
ruption  of  homicidal  and  homicide.  Theobald, 

3  man-quellery']  WicllfF,  in  his  Tranjlation  of  the  New  Tefia" 
ifient,  ufes  this  word  for  carnifex\  Mark,  vi.  27  :        Herod  fent  a 
^uelkr,  and  commanded  his  head  to  be  brought."  Steevens. 

X  2  -P^^^. 
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Page.  Away,  you  fcullion !  you  rampallian !  you  fufliy 
larian  *  I  I'll  tickle  your  cataftrophe'. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  attended, 

Ch.  Juft,  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace  here, 
ho ! 

HoJ}.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  I  befeech  you, 
ftand  to  me  ! 

Ch.JuJ}.  How  now,  fir  John  ?  what,.areyou  brawliiig 
here  ? 

Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  bufinefs  ? 
You  (hould  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  ;  Wherefore  hang'ft  thou  on  him? 

Hofl,  O  my  moft  worfhipful  lord,  an't  pleafe  your  grace, 
I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eaft-cheap,  and  lie  is  arrelled  at  my 
fuit. 

Ch,  Jujl.  For  what  fum  ? 

Hojl.  It  is  more  than  for  fome,  my  lord;  it  is  for  all,, 
all  I  have  :  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of  houfe  and  home ;  he 
hath  put  all  my  fubftance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his  : — but 
I  will  have  fome  of  it  out  again,  or  I'll  ride  thee  o'nights, 
like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare^,  if  I  have 
any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

*  —  rampallian  \.^fufiiUrian\'\  The  firft  of  there  terms  of  abufe 
may  be  derived  from  rampery  Fr.  to  be  low  in  the  ivarld.  The  other 
from  fujiisy  a  club;  i.  e.  aperfon  whofe  weapon  of  defence  is  a  cudgel, 
not  being  entitled  to  wear  a  fword. 

The  following  paflage,  however,  in  A  netv  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devilf 
1639,  feems  to  point  out  another  derivation  of  Rampallian  : 

**  And  hold  Rampallian-Wkty  fwear  and  drink  drunk." 
It  may  therefore  mean  a  rampant  riotous  ftrumpet.  Thus  in  Greene""!  Gbofi 
haunting  Coneycatchers  : — Here  was  JVtlee  Begully  rightly  adted,and  an 
aged  ramfal'ion  put  befide  her  fchoole- tricks."  Steevens. 

Fujlilarlan  is,  I  believe,  a  made  word,  from  fufty,  Mr.  Steevens's  lafl 
explanation  of  rampallan  appears  to  me  the  "true  one.  Malone. 

■  5  —  Vll  tickle  your  catajirophe.  ]  This  exprefiion  occurs  feveral  times 
in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton^  1626.  Steevens. 

6  — to  ride  the  mare,]  The  Hoftefs  had  threatened  to  ride  Falftaff 
Jike  the  Incubus  or  Night-mare  i  but  his  allufion,  (if  it  be  not  a  wantoa 
one)  is  to  the  GalloivSf  whkh  was  ludicroufiy  called  the  Umber ^  or  rwo- 
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Ch.  Jufl.  How  comes  this,  fir  John  ?  Fie !  what  man 
•of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempeft  of  exclama- 
tion ?  Are  you  not  aftiamed,  to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to 
fo  rough  a  courfe  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  grofs  fum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 
Hojt,  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honeft  man,  thyfelf,  and 
the  money  too.  Thou  didfl  fwear  to  me  upon  a  parcel- 
gilt  goblet^,  fitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  tlie 
•round  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  upon  wednefday  in  Whitfun- 
week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  finging-man  ^  of  Windlbr  ;  thou  didft  fwear  to 
-me  then,  as  I  was  walhing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and 
,make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canfi;  thou  deny  it  ?  Did 
not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife  ^,  come  in  then, 
and  call  me  golTip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mefs 
of  vinegar  *    telling  us,  ftie  had  a  good  dilh  of  prawns  ; 

whereby 

legfd  Mare.  So,  inl^ihe  ivtll  to  likej  quoth  the  Devil  to  the  CoHierf  15S7. 

The  Fice  is  talking  of  Tyburn  : 

"  This  piece  of  land  whereto  you  inheritors  are, 

Is  called  the  land  of  the  fwo-legged  Mare, 
**  In  this  piece  of  ground  there  is  a  Mare  indeed, 
«  Which  is  the  quickell  Mare  in  England  for  fpeed.'* 

**  I  will  help  to  bridle  the  fwo-legged  Mare 
«  And  both  you  for  to  ride  need  not  to  fpare."  Steeveks* 
I  think  the  allufion  is  only  a  wanton  one.  Malone. 

7  — a  parceUgilt  goLlct,'\  Parcei-gilt  mant  what  is  now  called  by 
SLTt'ids  party -gilt  j  that  is,  where  part  of  the  work  is  gilt,  and  part  lefc 
:plain  or  ungilded.  Malone. 

Holinftied,  defcribing  the  arrangement  of  Wolfey's  plate,  fays— 
<*  and  ift  the  council-chamber  was  all  white,  and  parccl-gilt  plate." 

Steevens. 

8  for  liking  his  father  to  a Jiriging-mafi—^']  Such  Is  the  reading  of 
the  firft  edition ;  all  the  reft  have  for  likening  him  to  a  Jinging-man* 
The  original  edition  is  right;  the  prince  might  allow  familiarities  with 
hisnfelf,  and  yet  very  properly  break  the  knight's  head  when  he  ridi- 
culed his  father.  Johnson. 

Liking  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  i6oo,  and  is  better  fuited  to 
dame  Quickly  than  likening^  the  word  fubftituted  inftead  of  it,  in  the 
j^olio.  Malone. 

V  — goodivife  Keech,  the  butcher''s  w//*e,]  A  keecb  is  the  fat  of  an 
*x  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  into  a  round  lump.  Steevens. 

I  a  mefs, (f  vinegar  So,  in  Mucedorus :  *<  i  tell  you  all  the 
X  3  mejjcs 
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whereby  tKou  didft  defire  to  eat  fome ;  whereby  I  told 
thee,  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And  didft  thou 
not,  when  (lie  was  gone  down  flairs,  defire  me  to  be  no 
more  fo  familiarity  with  fuch  poor  people  ;  faying,  that 
ere  long  they  ftiould  call  me  madam  ?  And  didft  thou  not 
kifs  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  (hillings  ?  I  put 
thee  now  to  thy  book-oath  ;  deny  it,  if  thou  canft. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  foul ;  and  ftie  fays, 
up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldeft  fon  is  like  you  :  ftie 
hath  been  in  good  cafe,  and,  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath 
diftradled  her.  But  for  thefe  foolifti  officers,  I  befeech 
you,  I  may  have  redrefs  againft  them. 

Ch.  Jufi.  Sir  John,  fir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  caufe  the  falfe 
way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words 
that  come  with  fuch  more  than  impudent  fawcinefs  from 
you,  can  thruftme  from  a  level  confideration  ;  you  have," 
as  it  appears  to  me,  praftifed  upon  the  eafy-yielding  fpirit 
of  this  woman,  and  made  her  ferve  your  ufes  both  in  purfe 
and  perfon. 

HoJ},  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Jufi,  Pr'ythee,  peace  : — -Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe 
her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  with  her ;  the 
one  you  may  do  with  fterling  money,  and  the  other  with 
current  repentance. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  fneap  ^  without 
reply.  You  call  honourable  boldnefs,  impudent  fawci- 
nefs :  if  a  man  will  make  court'fy,  and  fay  nothing,  he 

mejfes.  are  on  the  table  already  j  There  wants  not  fo  much  as  a 
mejs  of  mujiard*"'  A  mefs  feems  to  have  been  the  common  term 
for   a  fmall  proportion  of  any   thing  belonging  to  the  kitchen. 

Steevens. 

So  the  fcriptural  term         a  mefs  of  pottage."  Malone. 

7-  — you  have,  &c.]  In  the  firft  quarto  it  is  read  thus  c—Tca  have,  as 
jt  appears  to  mc,  prafifed  upon  the  eafy  yielding  fpirit  of  this  ivomaf),  and 
made  her  ferve  your  ufes  both  in  purfe  and  perfon. — Without  this,  the 
following  exhortation  of  the  chief  juftice  is  lefs  proper.  Johnson. 

I  have  followed  the  quarto.  In  the  folio  the  words  —  "  and  made  her 
i'erve,'''  &c.  were  omitted.  And  in  the  fabfequent  fpeech  "  the  vil- 
lainy you  have  done  ivith  her,"  is  improperly  changed  to  *'  the  vil- 
lainy you  have  done  her Malone. 

3  —  this  fneap. — ]  A  Yorkfhire  word  for  re/a)^^.  Pope. 

^rie<ip  fignifies  to  check  ;  as,  children  eafily  fneafed  j  herbs  and  fruits 
Jneaped  with  cold  weather.    See  Rafi  ColieBion,    St  EE  yens. 

is 
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is  virtuous  :  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remember'd, 
I  will  not  be  your  fuitor ;  I  fay  to  you,  I  do  defire  deli- 
verance from  thefe  officers,  being  upon  hafty  employment 
in  the  king's  affairs. 

Ch.  Jujl,  You  fpeak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong  : 
but  anfwer  in  the  efFeft  of  your  reputation  '^y  and  fatisfy 
the  poor  woman. 

FaU  Come  hither,  hollefs.  [taking  her  aftde. 

Enter  Gower^ 

Ch.  Juft,  Now,  mafter  Gower  ;  What  news  ? 
Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Harry  prince  of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  reft  the  paper  tells, 
Fal.  As  1  am  a  gentleman  ; — 
Hoji,  Nay,  you  faid  fo  before. 

FaU  As  I  am  a  gentleman ; — Come,  no  more  words 
of  it. 

iiofl.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  muft  be 
fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapeftry  of  my 
dining-chambers. 

FaL  GlafTes,  glaffes,  is  the  only  drinking:  and  for  thy 
walls, — a  pretty  flight  drollery,  or  the  ftory  of  the  prodi- 
•gal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work  5,  is  worth  a 
thoufand  of  thefe  bed-hangings  and  thefe  fly-bitten 
tapefl:ries.    Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canft.  Come, 

4  —anfiver  In  the  effeB  of  your  reputation^']  That  is,  anfwer  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  your  charafter.  Johnson. 

5  -^German  bunting  in  water-ivorkj']  i.e.  In  water  colours. 

Warburton. 

So,  in  Holinfljed,  p.  819  :  The  king  for  himfelf  had  a  houfe  of 
timber,  &c.  and  for  his  other  lodgings  he  had  great  and  goodlie  tents  of 
blew  'waterivork  garnifhed  wich  yellow  and  white."  It  appears  from 
the  fame  Chronicle,  p.  840,  that  the{e  painted  c/oths  y^ers  brought  from 
Holland.  The  German  hunting  was  therefore  a  fubje<Sl  very  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  the  artifls  of  that  country.  Ste^vens. 

The  German  hunting,  is,  I  fuppofe,  hunting  the  ivild  boar,  Shak- 
fpeare  in  another  place  fpeaks  of     a  full-acorn 'd  boar,  a  German  one." 

Farmer. 

«  ^  thefe  bed-hangingst]  He  recommends  painted  canvas  Inftead  of 
l^peftry,  which  he  calls  bed-hangings,  in  contempt,  as  fitter  to  make 
curtains  t^i an  to  hang  walls,  Johnson, 
X  4. 
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an  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better 
wench  in  England.  Go,  wafti  thy  face,  and  'draw  thy 
adlion  ^  :  Come,  thou  muft  not  be  in  this  humour  with 
me  ;  doft  not  know  me  ?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  waft 
fet  on  to  this. 

Hoji.  Pray  thee,  fir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles  ; 
i'faith  I  am  loth  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good  earneft,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone  ;  I'll  make  other  Ihift :  you'll  be  3 
fool  ftiU. 

HoJi.  Well,  you  fhall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my  gown. 
I  hope,  you'll  come  to  fupper ;  You'll  pay  me  all 
together  ? 

Fal.  Will  I  live  ?  —  Go,  with  her,  with  her ;  \to 
Bard       hook  on,  hook  on. 

Hojl,  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-lheet  meet  you  at  - 
fupper  ? 

FaL  No  more  words ;  let's  have  her. 

{Exeunt  Hoftefs,  Bardolph,  Officers,  and  Boy  % 
Ch,  Juji.  I  have  heard  better  news. 
FaL  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 
Ch.  Juji.  Where  lay  the  king  laft  night  ? 
Gow.  At  Bafmgftoke,  my  lord. 

FaL  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well:  What's  the  news> 
my  lord  ? 

Ch,  Jufi.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Go^,  No  ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horfe. 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancafter, 
Againft  Northumberland,  and  the  archbifhop. 

FaL  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Ch.  Jufi.  You  fhall  have  letters  of  me  prefently  ; 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  mailer  Gower. 

FaL  My  lord  ! 

Ch.  Juft.  What's  the  matter  i 

7  — 'draw  ;]  i.e.  ivtihJraiv  thy  aftion.  Maloni» 

8  — to  Bard.'\  In  former  editioi^s  the  marginal  direition  is-^totbe 
efflcers.  Malone. 

I  rather  fufpeft  that  the  words  hook  on,  hook  o»,  are  addrefled  to  Bar- 
dolph, and  mean,  go  you  with  her,  hang  upon  her,  and  keep  her  in  th« 
fame  humour.  In  this  fenfe  the  expreffion  is  ufed  in  The  Guardian,  by 
Maflin^er;  *^  Hsok  on,  foiiow  him,  harpies."  Stjev£Ks. 

Fa^ 
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Fal.  Matter  Gower,  lliall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to 
dinner  ? 

Go^,  I  muft  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here :  I  thank 
you,  good  fir  John. 

Ch.  JuJ},  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  yoit 
are  to  take  foldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fal.  Will  you  fup  with  me,  mafter  Gower  ? 

Ch.  Juji.  What  foolilh  mafter  taught  you  thefe  man- 
ners, fir  John  ? 

FaL  Mafter  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was  a 
fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is  the  right  fencing 
grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  and  fo  part  fair. 

Ch.  Jujl.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee  1  thou  art  a  great 
fool,  {Exeunt* 

SCENE  IL 

^he  fame.    Another  Jlreet, 
Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Po  i  n  s , 

P.  Hen,  Truft  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary, 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought,  wearinef» 
durft  not  have  attach'd  one  of  fo  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me  ;  though  it  difcolours  the 
complexion  of  my  greatnefs  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth  it 
BOt  ihew  vilely  in  me,  to  defire  fmall  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  Ihould  not  be  fo  loofely  ftudied, 
as  to  remember  fo  weak  a  compofition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got  ; 
for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  pocJr  creature, 
fmall  beer.  But,  indeed,  thefe  humble  confideration^ 
make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatnefs.  What  a  difgrace 
is  it  to  me,  to  remember  thy  name  ?  or  to  know  thy  face 
to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of  filk  ftock- 
ings  thou  haft ;  uiz.  thefe,  and  thofe  that  were  the  peach- 
colour'd  ones  ?  or  to  bear  the  inventory  of  thy  Ihirts ; 
as,  one  for  fuperfluity,  and  one  other  for  ufe  ? — but  that, 
the  tennis-court-keeper  knows  better  than  I ;  for  it  is  a 
low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou  keepeft  not  racket 
there  ;  as  thou  haft  not  done  a  great  while,  becaufe^  the 
feft  of  thy  low-CQuntries  have  made  a  lluft  to  eat  up  thy 

hoUand ; 
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holiand:  and  God  knows,  whether  thofe  that  bawl  out 
the  ruins  of  thy  linen  ^,  fhall  inherit  his  kingdom :  but 
the  midwives  lay,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault ; 
whereupon  the  world  increafes,  and  kindreds  are  mightily 
ftrengthen'd. 

Poins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  labourM  fo 
hard,  you  fhould  talk  fo  idly  ?  Tell  me,  how  many  good 
young  princes  would  do  fo,  their  fathers  being  fo  fick  as 
yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Feins.  Yes ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  fliall  ferve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breeds 
ing  than  thine. 

>  P-oins,  Go  to ;  I  ftand  the  pulh  of  your  one  thing  that 
you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee, — it  is  not  meet  that  I  Ihould 
be  fad,  now  my  father  is  fick  :  albeit  I  could  tell  to  thee, 
(as  to  one  it  pleafes  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my 
fi-iend,)  I  could  be  fad,  and  fad  indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly,  upon  fuch  a  fubjed:. 

F.  Men.  By  this  hand,  thou  think' ft  me  as  far  in  the 
devil's  book,  as  thou,  and  FalftafF,  for  obduracy  and  per- 
iifteney :  Let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee,— 
my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father  is  fo  fick ;  an-d 
keeping  fuch  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath  in  reafon 
taken  from  me  all  oftentation  of  forrow*. 

Poins.  The  reafon  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  would'ft  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  fhould 
weep? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  moft  princely  hypocrite. 
P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought :  and  thou 
art  a  blefled  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man  thinks ;  never 

9  ^that  baivl  out  the  ruins  of  thy  linen,']  I  fufpedl  we  fhould  read- 
that  bawl  out  of  the  ruins  of  thy  linen  5  i.  e.  his  baftaid  children, 
^vrapt  up  in  his  old  ftiirts.  The  fubfequent  words  confirm  this  emenda- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  this  fpeech,  «'  and  God  knows,"  &c,  is  omitted 
-in  the  folio.  Malone. 

I  — iz// oftentation  c//oyrow.]  Oftentation  is  here  not  boallful  fhew, 
but  fimply  (hew.    Merchant  of  l^enice  : 

<*  — —  one  well  ftudied  in  a  fad  cjientt 
«  To  pleafe  his  grandame."  Johnson. 

a  man'a 
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a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road-way  better 
than  thine  :  every  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite  in- 
deed. And  what  accites  your  moft  worfhipful  thought, 
to  think  fo  ? 

Poins,  Why,  becaufe  you  have  been  fo  lewd,  and  (q 
much  engrafFed  to  Falfta'fF. 
P.  Hen,  And  to  thee. 

Poins,  By  this  light,  I  am  well  fpoken  of,  lean  hear  1% 
with  my  own  ears  :  the  worft  that  they  can  fay  of  me  is, 
that  I  am  a  fecond  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fel- 
low of  my  hands  ^;  and  thofe  two  things,  1  confefs,  I  can- 
not  help.    By  the  mafs,  here  comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falftaff :  he  had  hini 
from  me  chriftian  ;  and  look,  if  the  fat  villain  have  not 
transformed  him  ape. 

Enter 'QhKTiOhvn  and  Vdige, 

Bard.  'Save  your  grace  ! 

P,  Hen,  And  yours,  moft  noble  Bardolph  ! 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  afs  \_to  the  Page."]  you 
bafhful  fool,  mull  you  be  blufhing  ?  wherefore  blufh  you 
now?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you  become?  Is 
it  fuch  a  matter,  to  get  a  pottle-pot's  maidenhead  ? 

Page.  He  call'd  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red 
lattice  and  I  could  difcern  no  part  of  his  face  from  the 
window:  at  laft,  I  fpy'd  his  eyes;  and,  methought,  he 
made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat and 
peep'd  through.  P,  Hen^ 

"  2  — «  proper  felloio  of  my  hands  ;  j  Proper,  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
in  our  author's  time  fignified /bd»<//owe.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  244,  n.  *,  and 
Vol.  III.  p.  14,  n.  7.  As  tall  a  man  of  his  hands"  has  occurred  in 
^he  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  214,  n.  4.  Malone, 
•  A  tall  or  proper  fellow  of  his  hands  was  a  Itout  fighting  man.  Johnson. 

Come,  you  virtuous  afs,  &c.]  Though  all  editions  give  this  fpeech 
toPoins>  it  feems  evident,  by  the  page's  immediate  reply,  that  it  muft  be 
placed  K-y  Bardolph :  for  Bardolph  had  called  to  the  boy  from  an  alc- 
houfe,  and,  'tis  likely,  made  him  half-drunk  j  and,  the  boy  being 
'.afliamed  of  it,  it  is  natural  for  Bardolph,  a  bold  unbred  fellow,  to 
banter  him  on  his  aukward  bafhfulnefs.  Theobald. 

4  — through  a  red  lattice,]  i.e.  from  an  ale-houfe  window.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  232,  n,.2.  Malone. 

5  .mm,  methought f  be  bad  made  two  boles  in  the  ak'to'fe'i  new petticoap,'] 

Perad venture 
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P,  Hen,  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard,  Away,  you  whorefon  upright  rabbet,  away  ! 

Page.  Away,  you-rafcally  Althea's  dream,  away  I 

P.  Hen,  Inltru6l  us,  boy :  What  dream,  boy  ? 

Page,  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dream'd  fhe  was  de*. 
iiver'd  of  a  firebrand  ^ ;  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
dream. 

P,  Hen,  A  crown's-worth  of  good  interpretation  7.— . 
There  it  is,  boy.  [^gi^es  him  money » 

Poins,  O,  that  this  good  blofTom  could  be  kept  from 
cankers  ! — Well,  there  is  fix-pence  to  preferve  thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hang*d  among  you, 
the  gallows  fliall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  -And  how  doth  thy  mafter,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's  com- 
ing to  town  ;  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

Poins.  Delivered  with  good  refped. — And  how  dotk 
the  raartlemas,  your  matter^  ? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  fir. 

Poins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  phyfician : 
but  that  moves  not  him ;  though  that  be  fick,  it  dies 
not. 

p.  Hen,  I  do  allow  this  wen  ^  to  be  as  familiar  with 

Peradventure  the  ale-wife's  petticoat  was  red,  a  favourite  colour  of 
the  lower  females,  and  therefore  no  unapt  reprefentation  of  this  varlet's 
face.  Amner. 

•5  ^Altbca  dream'd  &c.]  Shakfpeare  is  here  miftaken  in  his  mytho- 
!<jgy,  and  has  confounded  Althea's  firebrand  with  Hecuba's.  The  fire- 
brand of  Althea  was  real :  but  Hecuba,  when  fhe  was  big  with  Paris, 
<3reamed  that  flie  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand  that  confumed  the  king- 
dom. Johnson. 

7  A  crown  s-iuortb  of  good  interpretation,'^  A  pennyworth  of  good 
interpretation,"  is,  if  I  remember  right,  the  title  of  fome  old  tradt. 

Malone. 

8  —  fi&tf  martkmasi  your  mafier  ?]  That  is,  the  autumn,  or  rather 
the  latter  fpring.    The  old  fellow  with  juvenile  paflions.  Johnson. 

In  the  firft  part  of  K.  H^nry  IV.  the  prince  calls  Falftaff  "  the  iatter 
fpring,— all-hallown  fummer.  Malone. 

Martlemas  is  corrupted  from  Martinmas,  the  fcaft  o(  St.  Martin,  the 
eleventh  of  November.    The  corruption  is  general  in  all  the  old  plays. 

Steevens. 

9  ^tbis  iven^}  The  fwoln  excrefcence  of  a  man.  Johnson. 

me 
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!tte  as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place ;  for  look  you,  how 
he  writes. 

Poins.  [reads.  ]  John  Falilaff,  knight y  —  Every  maTB 
muft  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  hath  occafion  to  name  him- 
felf.  Even  like  thofe  that  are  kin  to  the  king  ;  for  they 
never  prick  their  finger,  but  they  fay.  There  is  fame  of 
the  king"* s  blood fpilt :  Hoiv  ccines  that?  fays  he,  that  take* 
upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the  anfv/er  is  as  ready  as  a 
borrowed  cap  *  ;  /  am  the  king'' s  poor  confine  Jir. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will  fetch 
it  from  Japhet.    But  the  letter  :— 

Poins.  *S/>  John  Fal3:afF,  knight,  to  tlsfon  of  the  king, 
nearejl  his  father,  Harry  prince  of  Wales  ^  greet  itig. —  Why^ 
this  is  a  cercificate. 

P.  Hen.  ^  Peace  ! 

Poins.  /  <vjill  imitate  the  honour alle  Roman  in  hrenjity  '  • 
—he  fure  means  brevity  in  breath  ;  fhort-winded. — / 
commend  me  to  thee,  I  i^ommcnd  thee,  and  I  lea've  thee.  Be' 
not  too  familiar  ^vith  Poins  ;  for  he  miftifes  thy  fa<vours  fa 
muchy  that  he  favears,  thou  art  to  marry  his  fijier  Nell.  Re^ 
^ent  at  idle  tifnes  as  thou  may^Jiy  and  fo  farenjuel. 

Thine y  by  yea  and  no,  {jwhich  is  as  much  as 
to  fay,  as  thou  jfef  him,)  Jack  FalftafF^ 
^ith  my  familiars ;  John,  'with  my  bro- 
thers and  fjlers'y  and  fir  John,  Hjaith  all 
Europe. 

1  — f^tf  anfiaer  h  a%  ready  as  a  borrowed  cap ;]  Falilaff's  followers, 
when  they  ftoJe  any  thing  called  it  a  purchafe.  A  borrcived  cap  in  the: 
fame  dialedl  might  be  a  Jiolen  one  j  which  is  fufficiently  ready,  being, 
as  Faiftaff  fays,  <*  to  be  found  on  every  hedge."  Malone. 

Read  borrotuer^s  cap,  and  then  there  is  fome  humour  in  it:  for  a 
man  that  goes  to  borrow  money,  is  of  all  others  the  moli  complalfant  j 
his  cap  is  always  at  hand.  Wa.rburton. 

P.  Hen.'^  All  the  editors,  except  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  have  lefi' 
this  letter  in  confufion,  making  the  prince  read  part,  and  Poins  part.  1 
have  followed  his  corredlion.  Johnson. 

?  /  ivill  imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  bre'vity  ;]  The  old  copy 
reads  Romans,  which  Dr.  Warburton  very  properly  corred^ed,  though  he 
is  wrong  when  he  appropriates  the  character  to  M.  Brutus,  who  afteaed 
great  brevity  of  ftyle.  J  fuppofe  by  the  honourable  Rowan  is  intended 
Julius  Caefar,  whofe  rvenhy  vUi,  'vici,  feems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  letter.  /  commend  mc  to  thee,  J  commend  thee,  and  I  leav^ 
tbee.  The  words  of  Cce'"ar  are  afterwards  quoted  by  Falftafl:".  Heath* 
5  My 
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My  lord,  I  will  fleep  this  letter  in  fack,  and  make  him. 
eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  cf  his  words*. 
But  do  you  ufe  me  thus,  Ned  ?  muft  I  marry  your  fifter  ? 

Poins,  May  the  wench  have  no  worfe  fortune  !  but  I 
liever  faid  To. 

P,  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time  ; 
and  the  fpirits  of  the  wife  fit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock 
us. — Is  your  mafter  here  in  London? 

Bard,  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  fups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  In  the 
old  frank  ^  ? 

■  Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord  ;  in  Eaft-cheap. 
P.  Hen.  What  company  ? 

Page.  Ephefians^,  my  lord  ;  of  the  old  church. 
P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 
Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  miftrefs  Quickly,  and 
jniftrefs  Doll  Tear-lheet  \ 

P,  Hen. 

4  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  tvords."]  Why  juft  twenty, 
when  the  letter  contained  above  eight  times  twenty  ?  We  ihould  read. 
f/enty  ?  and  in  this  word  the  joke,  as  (lender  as  it  is,  confifts.  Ware. 

It  is  not  furely  uncommon  to  put  a  certain  number  for  an  uncertain 
one.  Thus  in  the  Temfeji,  Miianda  talks  of  playing  *'  for  a  fcore  of 
kingdoms.''  Bujhy,  in  K.  Richard  II.  obferves  that  each  fubftance 
of  a  grief  has  tiventy  fliadows."  In  Julius  Cafar,  Caefar  fays  that  the 
Wave's  hand  did  burn  like  twenty  torches."  In  K.  Lear  we  meet  with 
**  tiventy  filly  ducking  obfervants,"  and     not  a  nofe  among  tiventy.'- 

Robert  Green,  the  pamphleteer,  Indeed  obliged  an  apparitor  to  eat,- 
his  citation,  wax  and  all.  In  the  play  of  -Sir  John  Oldcajlle  the  Sumner 
is  compelled  to  do  the  like  j  and  fays  on  the  occafion, — "  I'll  eat  my 
tvord.'''*  Harpoole  replies,  I  meane  you  fliall  eat  more  than  your 
own  ivord,  ril  make  you  eate  all  the  ivords  in  the  procefle."  Steev. 

5  ^frankri  Frank  is  fly.  Pope. 

*  Ephejians,'\  Ephefian  was  a  term  in  the  cant  of  thefe  times,  of 
•which  I  know  not  the  precife  notion  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  a  toper.  So 
the  hoft  in  The  Mtrry  IVi'ves  of  JVindJor  :  <•  It  is  thine  hoft,  thine 
Ephefian  calls."  Johnson. 

Perhaps  Falfliaff's  companions  were  called  Ephefians  with  a  quibbling 
allufion  to  the  verb  to  pheefe.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  243.  n.  2.  Thus  Hurt' 
garian  (from  hunger)  was  a  cant  term  for  a  greedy  half-ftarved  fellow. 
See  Howell's  EnglfoPro'verbsy  1660.  <*  He  is  hide-bound  }  he  is  an 
Hungarian."    See  Vol.  I.  p.  207,  n.  2.  Maloke. 

7  '-PcII  T(ar-Jheet.']  Shakfpeare  might  have  taken  the  hint  fortius 

name 
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P.  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ^  ? 

Page,  A  proper  gentlewoman,  fir,  and  a  kinrwoman 
of  my  mailer's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  fuch  kin,  as  the  parifh  heifers  are  to  the 
town  bull. — Shall  we  fteal  upon  them,  Ned,  at  fupper  ? 

Poivs.  I  am  your  fhadow,  my  lord  ;  I'll  follow  you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph  ; — no  word 
to  your  matter,  that  1  am  yet  come  to  town  There's  for 
your  filence. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  fir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  fir, — I  will  govern  It. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well;  go.  [^Exeunt  Bard.  £indV?ige.2 
—This  Doll  Tear-fheet  Ihould  be  fome  road. 

Poins.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  between 
faint  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  fee  FalftafF  beftow  himfelf  to* 
night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourfelves  be  feen  ? 

Poins.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins^,  and  aprons,  and 
wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen. 


name  from  the  following  paflagein  the  Playe  of  Rohyn  Hoodcy  verypro* 
^er  to  be  played  in  Maye  games,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

**  She  is  a  trul  of  truft,  to  ferve  a  frier  at  his  luft^, 
**  A  prycker,  a  prauncer,  a  terer  of  jheetsy^  Sec.  Steevens. 
2  PFbat  pagan  may  that  be  ?]  Pagan  feems  to  have  been  a  cantternn, 
implying  irregularity  either  in  birth  or  manners.    So,  in  The  Ca^tawp 
a  comedy  by  B.  and  Fletcher: 

Three  little  children,  one  of  them  was  mine; 
Upon  my  confcience  the  other  two  were  pagans.''* 
In-  the  City  Madam  of  Maflinger  it  is  ufed  (as  here)  for  a  proftltute  : 
**  -  •  in  all  thefe  places 

<'  I've  had  my  feveral  /)fl^fl«f  billeted."  Steevens. 
9  Put  on  tivo  leather  jerkins,]  This  was  a  plot  very  unlikely  to  fuc- 
ceed  where  the  prince  and  the  drawers  were  all  known  ;  but  it  produces 
merriment,  which  our  author  found  more  ufeful  than  probability. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Mafon  fays,  that  Dr.  Johnfon  forgot  that  all  the  family  were 
jn  the  fecret  except  Falftaff,  and  that  the  prince  and  Poins  were  dif- 
guifed.''  —  But  how  does  this  circumftance  meet  with  Dr.  Jchnfon's  ob- 
jedlion  ?  The  improbability  arifes  from  Fafftaff's  being  perfectly  welt 
acquainted  with  all  the  waiters  in  the  houfe  j  and  however  difguilei 
the  Prince  and  Poins  might  be,  or  whatever  aid  they  might  derive  frorn 
the  landlord  and  bis  fervants,  they  could  not  in  fait  pafs  for  the  old  at- 

tendantsj 
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P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  defcennon  * ! 
!t  was  Jove*s  cafe.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low 
transformation  !  that  lhall  be  mine  :  for,  in  every  thing, 
the  purpofe  mufl  weigh  with  the  folly.    Follow  me,  Ned. 

\_Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

Wark worth.    Before  the  Cajile. 

"Enter  No rthumberland,  lady  Northumberland,  and 
lady  Percy. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle  daughter 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  vifage  of  the  times. 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublefome. 

Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  fpeak  no  more : 
Do  what  you  will  ;  your  wifdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Alas,  fweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P,  O,  yet,  for  God's  fake  go  not  to  thefe  wars ! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word. 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now  ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  fee  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers  ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain  *. 
Wha  then  perfuaded  you  to  ftay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  loft  ;  yours,  and  your  fon's. 
For  yours,— may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 

tendants,  with  whofe  pcrfon,  voice,  and  manner,  FalftafF  was  well  ac- 
quainted. Accordingly  he  difcovers  the  prince  as  foon  as  ever  he  fpeaks. 
However,  Shakfpeare's  chief  objeft  was  to  gain  an  opportunity  for  Fal- 
ftafF to  abufe  the  Prince  and  Poins,  while  they  remain  at  the  back  part 
of  the  ftage  in  their  difguifes  :  a  jeu  de  theatre  which  he  pradlifed  in 
other  plays,  and  which  always  gains  applaufe.  Maloke. 

1  —a  btavy  defcenfion  !]  Defcenfion  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  edi- 
tion. Mr.  Upton  propofes  that  we  fhould  read  thus  by  tranfpofition  : 
From  a  God  to  a  bully  alow  tra:jsformatisn  I— -from  a  prince  to  a  prentice^ 
m  heavy  declenfton  !    This  reading  is  elegant,  and  perhaps  right. 

Johnson. 

The  folio  reads — declenfion.  Malone. 

2  but  he  d'd  \on^  iti -vairt.']   Theobald  very  elegantly  conjeflure* 
■Uiat  the  poet  wrote — but  he  did  look  in  vain.    St  sevens. 

For 
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For  his, — it  ftuck  upon  him,  as  the  fun 

In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  ^  :  and,  by  his  light. 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  afts ;  he,  was  indeed,  the  glafs 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  drefs  themfelves. 

He  had  no  legs     that  pradlis'd  not  his  gait : 

And  fpeaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemifli. 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 

For  thofe  that  could  fpeak  low,  and  tardily. 

Would  turn  their  own  perfedlion  to  abufe. 

To  feem  like  him  :  So  that,  in  fpeech,  in  gait. 

In  diet,  in  affeftions  of  delight. 

In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glafs,  copy  and  book 

That  fafliion'd  others.    And  him, — O  wondrous  him  ! 

O  miracle  of  men  ! — him  did  you  leave, 

(Second  to  none,  unfeconded  by  yoa,) 

To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 

In  difadvantage  ;  to  abide  a  field. 

Where  nothing  but  the  found  of  Hotfpur*s  nam* 

Did  feem  defenfible  *  : — fo  you  left  him  : 

Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghofl:  the  wrong. 

To  hold  your  honour  more  precife  and  nice 

With  others,  than  with  him  ;  let  them  alone  ; 

The  marlhal,  and  the  archbifhop,  are  ftrong  : 

Had  my  fweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 

To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotfpur's  neck, 

3  as  the  fun 

In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven ;]  So,  in  one  of  our  author's  poems  t« 
his  miftrefs : 

And  truly  not  the  morning  fun  of  heaven 
<*  Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  eaft,  &c."  Steeveni. 

4  He  bad  no  legs,  &c.]  The  remainder  of  this  fpeech  was  firft  printed 
in  the  folio,  1623.  Malone. 

5  He  ivas  the  mark  and  glafs,  copy  and  loohj  &c.]  So,  in  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  1594 : 

"  For  princes  are  the  glafs,  the  fchool,  the  bookf 
<'  Where  fubjefts  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look."  Maione. 
^  Did  feem  defenfible  :]  Defenfjl>le  does  not  in  this  place  mean  capa- 

ble  of  defence,  but  bearing  firength,furnijhing  tbe  means  of  defence  j— the 

paflivc  for  the  adlive  participle.  Malone. 

Vol.  V.  Y  Have 
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Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Befhrew  your  heart. 
Fair  daughter  !  you  do  draw  my  fpirits  from  me^ 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  overfights. 
But  I  muft  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there  ; 
Or  it  will  feek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worfe  provided. 

Lady  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotland, 
Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons. 
Have  of  their  puiffance  made  a  little  tafte. 

Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  kingj. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  fteel. 
To  make  ftrength  ftronger  ;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
Firft  kt  them  try  themfelves :  So  did  your  fon  ; 
He  was  fo  fuffer'd ;  fo  came  I  a  widow  ; 
And  never  (hall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  ^  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  fprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  hufband. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me :  'tis  with  my  mind. 
As  with  the  tide  fwell'd  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  ftill-ftand,  running  neither  way. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbiftiop. 
But  many  thoufand  reafons  hold  me  back 
I  will  refolve  for  Scotland ;  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.  [Exeunt, 

7  To  rain  upon  remembrance—]  Alluding  to  the  plant,  rofemary,  f» 
called,  and  ufed  in  funerals.    Thus,  in  The  Winter''s  Tales 
For  you  there's  rofemary  and  rue,  thefe  keep 
<<  Seeming  and  favour  all  the  winter  long  : 
**  Grace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  both, 
For  as  rue  was  called  herb  of  grace,  from  its  being  ufed  In  exorcifms  j 
fo  rofemary  was  called  remembrance^  from  its  being  a  cephaliclc. 

Warbukton» 
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SCENE  IV. 
London.  A  Room  in  the  Boar^ s-head  Tanjern  /»Eaft-cheap. 
Enter  tivo  Drawers. 

1,  Draiv.  What  the  devil  haft  thou  brought  there  ? 
apple- Johns  ?  thou  know'ft,  fir  John  cannot  endure  an 
apple-John  ^. 

2.  Drazv.  Mafs,  thou  fay'ft  true  :  The  prince  once  fet 
a  difh  of  apple- Johns  before  him,  and  told  him,  there 
were  five  more  fir  Johns :  and,  putting  off  his  hat,  faid, 
/  ^ivi/l  no^  take  my  leave  of  thefe  fix  dry,  round y  old,  'wi' 
ther^d  knights.  It  anger'd  him  to  the  heart ;  but  he  hath 
forgot  that. 

I .  Drauu.  Why  then,  cover,  and  fet  them  down  :  And 
fee  if  thou  canft  find  out  Sneak's  noife^;  miflrefs  Tear- 
Iheet  would  fain  hear  fome  mufick.  Difpatch': — The 
room  where  they  fupp'd,  is  too  hot ;  they'll  come  ia 
ftraight. 

z.  Dranv,  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  mafter 
Poins  anon :  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins,  and 

8  —  AH  apple- John.]     This  apple  will  keep  two  years,  but  be- 
comes very  "wrinkled  and  flirivelled.     It  is  called  by  the  French, 
Deux-ans.  Steevens. 

9 — Sneak's  noiJe-,'\  Sneak  was  a  ftreet  minftrel,  and  therefore  the 
drawer  goes  out  to  liften  if  he  can  hear  him  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Johnson. 

A  noife  of  mujicians  anciently  fignified  a  concert  or  company  of  them. 
In  the  old  play  of  Henry  V.  (not  that  of  Shakfpeare)  there  is  this  paf- 
fage "  there  came  the  young  prince,  and  two  or  three  more  of  his 

companions,  and  called  for  wine  good  flore,  and  then  they  fent  for  a 
**  foyS^  of  mufit'ians^''  Sec, 

Falftaff  addrefles  them  as  a  company  in  another  fcene  of  this  play. 

So,  again,  in  Wejiivard  Hocy  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607  : — **  All 
«'  the  HO i/e  that  went  with  him,  poor  fellows,  have  had  their  fiddle- 

cafes  puird  over  their  ears."  Among  Ben  Jonfon's  Leges  convi-vales 
IS-— Fidicen,  nijt  accerjitusy  non 'ventto.  Steevens. 

X — Dijpatchy  isfc]  Thefe  words,  which  are  not  in  the  folio,  are  in 
the  quarto  given  to  the  fecond  drawer.  Mr.  Pope  rightly  attributed  them 
tothefirft.  Mai.one, 

y  2  aprons; 
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aprons ;  and  fir  John  mull  not  know  of  it ;  Bardolph  hath 
brought  word. 

1 .  Dra^.  By  the  mafs,  here  will  be  old  utis  *  :  It  will  be 
an  excellent  ftratagem. 

2.  Dra<vj.  I'll  fee,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak,  \Exit. 

Enter  Hoftefs  and  Doll  Tearftieet. 

Hoft,  I'faith,  fvveet  heart,  methinks  now  you  are  in  an  ex- 
cellent good  temperality  :  yourpulfidge  beats*  as  extraor- 
dinarily as  heart  would  defire ;  and  your  colour,  I  warrant 
you,  is  as  red  as  any  rofe  :  But,  i'faith,  you  have  drunk  too 
much  canaries;  and  that's  a  marvellous  fearching  wine, 
and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  fay, — What's  this  I 
How  do  you  now  ? 

Dol.  Better  tlian  I  was.  Hem. 

Hoft,  Why,  that's  well  faid ;  A  good  heart's  worth 
gold.    Look,  here  come's  fir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Jinging. 

Fal.  When  Arthur  Jirft  in  court  * — Empty  the  Jordan.— 

And 

*  —~bere  tx^l  he  old  utis  ;  J  Utlsj  an  old  word  yet  in  ufe  in  fome  coun- 
ties fignifying  a  merry  feftival,  from  the  French  buitj  o£io,  ab  A.  S, 
eahra,  OElava  fejii  a//V«;Kj.— Skinner.  Pope. 

Old,  in  this  place,  does  not  mean  ancient,  but  was  formerly  a  com- 
mon augmentative  in  colloquial  language.  Old  Utis  fignifies  fertivity  in 
a  great  degree.  So  again,  in  Decker's  comedy,  called,  If  this  be  not  4 
good  Play  J  the  Devil  is  in  it:  We  fhall  have  old  breaking  of  necki 
then."  Again,  in  Soliman  and  Perfeda,  1599  :  <*  I  fhall  have  old  laugh- 
ing." Steevens. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.299,  n.  6.  Malone. 

3  ^your pulfdge  beats  &c.]  One  would  almofl  regard  this  fpeech  as 
a  burlcfque  on  the  following  paflage  in  the  interlude  called  the  Repent- 
ance of  Mary  Magdelene,  1567.    Infidelity  fays  to  Mary  : 

«  Let  mefele  your  poulfes,  miftrefle  Mary,  be  you  ficke  ? 
«  By  my  troth  in  as  good  tempre  as  any  woman  can  be  : 
<*  Your  vaines  are  as  full  of  blood,  lufty  and  quicke, 
*'  In  better  taking  truly  I  did  you  never  fee,"  Steevens. 
4-  When  Arthur  firfi  in  court—'']    The  entire  ballad  is  publiflied  In 
the  firfi  Tolurae  of  Dr.  Percy's  Relijues   of  ancient  Englip  Poetry. 

Steevens. 
Th« 
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Ajid  ivas  a  nxsorthy  king  :  [Exit  Drawer.]  How  now,  mif' 
trefs  Doll  ? 

Ho/}.  Sick  of  a  calm  ^ :  yea,  good  footh. 

Fai.  So  is  all  her  k&,^ ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm, 
they  are  fick. 

Dol.  You  muddy  rafcal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you  give 
me? 

FaL  You  make  fat  rafcals  ^,  miftrefs  Doll. 

Do/.  I  make  them  1  gluttony  and  difeafes  make  them  ; 
I  make  them  not. 

Fill.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you  help 
to  make  the  difeafes,  Doll :  we  catch  of  you,  Doll,  we 
catch  of  you;  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue,  grant  that. 

Do/.  Ay,  marry ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 


The  words  in  the  ballad  are 

<*  fFhen  Arthur firfi  in  court  began, 

And  ivas  approved  king.^''    Ma  lone. 
5  Sick  o/flcalm:]  I  fuppofe  fhe  means  toid^yofa  qualm.  Srx'EVT.fiSm 
^  So  is  all  her  feft  j]  I  know  not  why  Je£i  is  printed  in  all  the  copies  : 
I  believe y^jf  is  meant.  Johnson. 

In  Middleton's  Mad  World  my  mafiers^  1608,  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has 
clfewhere  obferved,)  a  courtezan  fays,  "  it  is  the  eafieft  art  and  cunning 
for  our  jecl  to  counterfeit  fick,  that  are  always  full  of  fits,  when  we 
are  well."    I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  jeB  was  licentioufiy  ufed 
by  our  author,  and  his  contemporaries,  for  jex,  Malone. 

I  have  found  jeB  fo  often  printed  for  jex  in  the  old  plays,  that  I 
fuppofe  thefe  words  were  anciently  fynonymous.  Thus,  in  Ma\fton'« 
Jnfatiate  Countefs,   163 1  : 

"  Deceives  our  feB  of  fame  and  chaftity." 
Again,  in  Whetftonc's  Arbour  of  VertuCy  1576  : 

"  Who,  for  that  thefe  barons  fo  wrought  a  flaunder  to  her  fe&, 
**  Their  foolifh,  rafh,  and  judgement  falfe,  fhe  fliarplie  did  de- 
tedl."  Steevens. 
7  Tcu  make  fat  rafcals,]  Falftaft' alludes  to  a  phrafe  of  the  foreft.  Lea» 
deer  are  called  rafcal  deer.    He  tells  her  fhe  calls  him  wrong  j  being  fat, 
he  cannot  be  a  rafcal.  Johnson. 

So  in  Quarles's  Virgin  JVidoiVy  1656  :  "  —  and  have  known  a  rafcal 
from  a  fat  deer."  Steevens. 

To  grow  fat  and  bloated  is  one  of  the  confequcnces  of  the  venereal 
difeafe  5  and  to  that  Falftaft'  probably  alludes.  There  are  allufions  in 
the  following  fpeech  to  the  fame  diforder.  Mason. 

Y  3  Fa/, 
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Fal.  Tour  brooches y  pearls,  and  ovjches  ^  ; — for  to  ferve 
bravely,  is  to  come  halting  olF,  you  knotv:  To  come  off 
the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and  to  furgery 
bravely  ;  to  venture  upon  the  charg'd  chambers  ^bravely  : 
Dol.  Hang  yourfelf,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourfelf ! 
Hojl.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  falhion;  you  two -ne- 
ver meet,  but  you  fall  to  fome  difcord :  you  are  both>  in 
good  troth,   as  rheumatick  *  as   two  dry  toafts^;  you 

^  Tour  brooches,  pearls,  an^owches } — ]  Brooches  were  chains  of  gold 
that  women  wore  formerly  about  their  necks.  Oivcbes  were  bofles  of 
gold  fet  with  diamonds.  Pope. 

I  believe  Palitaff  gives  thefe  fplendid  names,  as  we  give  that  of  car- 
buncle,  to  fomething  very  different  from  gems  and  ornaments  :  but  the 
paflage  deferves  not  a  laborious  refearch.  Johnson. 

Your  broochesy  f  earls,  and  oivches,  is  a  line  in  an  old  fong,  but  I 
forget  where  I  met  with  it.  Dr.  Johnfon  may  be  fupported  in  his  con- 
jedlure  by  a  paflage  in  The  Widow  s  Tears,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman, 
1612  :  *'  — As  many  aches  in  his  bones  as  there  are  oucbes  in  his  fkin."" 

Mr.  Pope  has  rightly  interpreted  oucbes  in  their  literal  fenfe.  The 
makers  of  thefe  ornaments  weie  called  oivcbers.  Steevens. 

It  appears  from  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Abufes,  1595,  that  oiuches 
were  worn  by  women  in  their  hair,  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  Dr.  John- 
fon's  conjedture,  however,  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  paflage  in 
Maroccus  Extaticus,  1 595  :  Let  him  pafs  for  a  churle,  and  wear  his 
miftrefs's  favours,  \iz,  rubies  zn^  precious  Jtones,  on  his  nofe,  &c  j  and 
this  et  cetera  lliali,  if  you  will,  be  the  perfedleft  p —  that  ever  grew  in 
Shoreditch  or  Southwarke."  Malone. 

9 — the  ii)izr^V  chambers — ]  To  underfliand  this  quibble,  it  Is  necef- 
fary  to  fay,  that  a  chamber  lignifies  not  only  an  apartment,  but  a  piece  of 
ordnance.  Steevens. 

Chambers  are  very  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance  which  are  yet  ufed  in  Lon- 
don, on  what  are  called  rejoicing  days,  and  were  fometimes  ufed  in  our 
author's  theatre  on  particular  occaflons.  See  King  Henry  VIII.  A6t  I. 
fc.  iii.  Malone. 

I  — as  rheumatick— ]    Rheumatic,  in  the  cant  language  of  the  times, 
fignified  capricious,   humourfome.  In  this  fenfe  it  appears  to  be  ufed  in 
many  of  the  old  plays.    So,  in  Every  Man  in  bis  Humour  : 
Cob.  Why,  I  have  my  reivme,  and  can  be  angry." 

So,  in  our  author's  K.  Henry  V.  He  did  in  fome  fort  handle  women  j 
but  then  he  was  rheumatic,'"  &c.  Steevens. 

The  word  fcorbutico  (as  an  ingenious  friend  obferves  to  me)  is  ufed 
in  the  fame  manner  in  Italian,  to  fignify  a  peevilh  ill-tempered  man. 

Malone. 

4  — astivo  dry  tcajis  5]  Which  cannot  meet  but  they  grate  one  an- 
other. Johnson. 

cannot 
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cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities.  What  the 
good-year  !  one  muft  bear,  and  that  muft  be  you :  [to 
Doll.]  you  are  the  weaker  veflel,  as  they  fay,  the  emptier 
veffel. 

Do/.  Can  a  weak  empty  veffel  bear  fuch  a  huge  full 
hogfhead?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bour- 
deaux  fluff  in  him ;  you  have  not  feen  a  hulk  better 
ftuff'din  the  hold. — Come,  I'll  befriends  with  thee.  Jack: 
thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and  wh.'^ther  I  fliall  ever  fee 
thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Drauu,  Sir,  ancient  Piftol's  ^  below,  and  would  fpeak 
with  you. 

DoL  Hang  him,  fwaggering  rafcal !  let  him  not  come 
hither  :  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dft  rogue  in  England. 

HoJ}.  If  he  fwagger,  let  him  not  come  here :  no,  by  my 
faith  ;  I  muft  live  amongft  my  neighbours ;  I'll  no  fwag- 
gerers  :  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  belt: 
—Shut  the  door  j — there  comes  no  fwaggerers  here :  I 
have  not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  fwaggering  now : — 
jhut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear,  hoftefs  ? — 

Hoft,  Pray  you,  pacify  yourfelf,  fir  John;  there  comes 
•no  fwaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Hofi.  Tilly-fally*,  fir  John,  never  tell  me;  your  an- 
cient fwaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before 
matter  Tifick,  the  deputy,  the  other  day ;  and,  as  he  faid 
to  me, — it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednefday  laft,— 
Neighbour  ^ickly,  fays  he  ; — mafter  Dumb,  our  minifter, 
was  by  then  ; — 'Neighbour  ^ickly,  fays  he,  recei've  thojl^ 
that  are  ci'vil ;  for,  faith  he,  you  are  in  an  ill  name  — now 
he  faid  fo,  I  can  tell  whereupon  ;  for,  fays  he,  you  are  an 
honeft  ^oman,  and  nuell  thought  on  ;  therefore  take  heed 
nvhat  guejis  you  recei've :  Recei've,  fays  he,  no  fwaggering 

3 — avclent  PiJIol—']   is  the  fame  as  e«y%K  Pijiol.    Falftnff  was  cap- 
tain, Peto  lieutenant,  and  Piftol  cnfign,  ox  flffc/V/;/,  JohnsoNo 
^  Tmy/ally—}     SeeVol.  IV.  p.  38,  n.  6.  Malone, 

Y  4  com- 
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companions. — TJiere  comes  none  here  ;— -you  would  blefs 
you  to  hear  what  he  faid : — no,  I'll  no  fwaggerers. 

Fal.  He's  nofwaggerer,  hoftefs ;  a  tame  cheater',  he; 
you  may  ftroak  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy-greyhound : 
he  will  not  fwagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers 
turn  back  in  any  ihew  of  refiftance. — Call  him  up, 
drawer. 

Hoji.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honeft  man 
my  houfe,  nor  no  cheater*^:  But  I  do  not  love  fwagger^ 
ing ;  by  my  troth  I  am  the  worfe,  when  one  fays — fwagger ; 
feel,  mailers,  how  I  lhake  :  look  you,  I  warrant  you. 

Dol.  So  you  do,  hoftefs. 

Hofi.  Do  I  ?  yea  in  very  truth,  dol,  an  'twere  an  afpen 
leaf :  I  cannot  abide  fwaggerers, 

a  tame  cheater.'^  Gamefter  and  cheater  were,  in  Shakfpeare't 
age,  fynonymous  terms.  Benjonfon  has  an  epigram  on  Captain  Haz- 
ard the  cheater. —  A  tame  cheater  however,  as  Mr.  Whalley  obferves  to 
me,  appears  to  be  a  cant  phrafe.  So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Inn  : 

—  *'  and  will  be  drawn  into  the  net. 
By  this  decoy  duck,  this  tame  cheater.'''' 

Greene  in  his  Mib'il  Mumchance  has  the  following  pafTage:  <*  They 
call  their  art  by  a  new-found  name,  as  cheating^  themfelves  cheaters, 
and  the  dice  chetersj  borrowing  the  term  from  among  our  lawyers,  with 
■whom  all  fuch  cafuals  as  fall  to  the  lord  at  the  holding  of  his  leets,  as 
waifes,  ftraies,  and  fuch  like,  be  called  chetesy  and  are  accuftomably  faid 
to  he  ejcheted  to  the  lord's  ufe."  So  likewife  in  Lord  Coke's  charge  at 
Norwich,  1607  :  *^  But  if  you  will  be  content  to  let  the  efcheater 
alone,  and  not  look  into  his  adlions,  he  will  be  contented  by  deceiving 
you  to  change  his  name,  taking  unto  him  felfe  the  two  laft  fyllables 
only,  with  the  es  left  out,  and  fo  turn  cheater."  Hence  perhaps  the 
derivation  of  the  verb — to  cheat j  which  I  do  not  recolleft  to  have  met 
with  among  our  mofi:  ancient  writers.  This  account  of  the  word  is 
likewife  given  in  y4  Manifejl  DeteSlion  of  Dice-playt  printed  by  Vele, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Steevens. 

*  I  nvill  bar  no  honeji  man  my  houfe^  nor  no  cheater The  humour  of 
this  confifts  in  the  woman's  miftaking  the  title  of  cheater,  (which 
our  anceftors  gave  to  him  whom  we  now,  with  better  manners,  call  a 
gamefter )  for  that  officer  of  the  exchequer  called  an  ejchsatorf  well  known 
to  the  common  people  of  that  time  j  and  named,  either  corruptly  or 
UxstKiXl^i  ^  (heattr*    Warburtok.  . 

Enttr 
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Enter  "Pistol,  Bardolph,  «W  Page. 
PiJ}.  'Save  you,  fir  John! 

Fa/.  Welcome,  ancient  Piftol.  Here,  Piftol,  I  charge 
you  with  a  cup  of  fack:  do  you  difcharge  upon  mine 
hoftefs. 

P//?.  I  will  difcharge  upon  her,  fir  John,  with  two  bul- 
lets. 

FaL  She  is  piftol-proof,  fir  j  you  lhall  hardly  offend 
her. 

Ho/,  Come,  I'll  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets  :  I'll 
drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  plea- 
fure7,  I. 

Pijf.  Then  to  you,  miflrefs  Dorothy ;  I  will  charge 
you. 

Dol,  Charge  me?  I  fcorn  you,  fcurvy  companion. 
What !  you  poor,  bafe,  rafcally,  cheating,  lack -linen 
mate !  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away  I  I  am  meat  for 
your  mafter. 

P//?-.  I  know  you,  miflrefs  Dorothy. 

Dol.  Away,  you  cut-purfe  rafcal  !  you  filthy  bung', 
away  !  by  this  wine,  I'll  thrufl  my  knife  in  your  mouldy 

7—  17/  drink  no  more— -for  no  marit  plea  jure  ^  I.]  This  fhould  not  be 
printed  as  a  broken  fentence.  The  duplication  of  the  pronoun  wai 
very  common  :  in  the  London  "Prodigal  we  have,  **  I  fcorn  fervice,  I.'* 
**  I  am  an  afs,  I,"  fays  the  ftage-keeper  in  the  induftion  to  Bartholo' 
ineto  Fairj  aad  Kendal  thus  tranflatcs  a  well-known  epigram  of  Mar- 
tial: 

<*  I  love  thee  not,  Sabidius, 
*'  I  cannot  tell  thee  why  : 
I  can  faie  naught  but  this  alone, 
I  do  not  love  thee,  I."  Farmer. 
So,  In  K.  Richard  III.  Adl.  III.  fc.  ii. 

I  do  not  like  thefe  feveral  councils,/.'*  SteEVIKS* 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  yul'iet  : 

<*  I  will  not  budge,  for  no  man's  pleafure, 
Again,  in  K.  Edivard  II.  by  Marlowe,  1 598  : 

*'  I  am  none  of  thefe  common  peafants,  /." 
The  French  ftill  ufe  this  idiom  :— -Je  fuis  Parifien,  mot.  Malone. 
'  — -fithy  bungyl    In  the  cant  of  thievery,  to  nip  a  bung  was  to  cut 
a  purfe  j  and  among  an  explanation  of  many  of  thefe  terms  in  Martin 
Mark-aWs  Apologie  to  the  Bel-man  of  London.,  1610,  it  is  faid  that 
«  Bung  is  now  uicd  {ox^pocht^  h«retoforf  for  ?ipurje"  Stesvevs. 

chaps 
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chaps,  an  you  play  the  faucy  cuttle  with  me  ^.  Away, 
you  bottle-ale  rafcal  !  you  balket-hilt  ftale  jugler,  you  ! — 
Since  when,  I  pray  you,  fir  ? — What,  with  two  points  * 
on  your  flrioulder  ?  much  1  * 

Fiji.  I  will  murder  your  rufF  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more,  Piftol ;  I  would  not  have  you  go  ofF 
here  :  difcharge  yourfelf  of  our  company,  Piftol. 

Hofi.  No,  good  captain  Piftol ;  not  here,  fweet  cap- 
tain. 

Dol.  Captain!  thou  abominable  damn'd  cheater ^,  art 
thou  not  afhamed  to  be  call'd — captain  ?  if  captains  were 
of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for  taking 
their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earn'd  them.  You 
a  captain,  you  flave !  for  what  ?  for  tearing  a  poor 
whore's  ruif  in  a  bawdy-houfe  ?  —He  a  captain  !  Hang 
him,  rogue  !  He  lives  upon  mouldy  ftew'd  prunes,  and 

9  —  an  you  play  the  faucy  cuttle  ivitbme.']  It  appears  from  Green's 
Art  of  Conney-catchingy  that  cuttle  and  cuttle-houng  were  the  cant  terms 
for  the  knife  ufed  by  the  fharpers  of  that  age  to  cut  the  bottoms  of 
purfes^  which  were  then  worn  hanging  at  the  girdle.  Or  the  allufion 
may  be  to  the  foul  language  thrown  out  by  Piftol,  which  fhe  means  to 
compare  with  fuch  filth,  as  the  cuttle-fipj  Ste  evens. 

I  — with  two  points — ]    As  a  mark  of  his  commiflion,  Johnson, 

2. — much  !]  Much  was  a  common  expreflion  of  difdain  at  that  time, 
of  the  fame  fenfe  v/ith  that  more  modern  one,  Marry  come  up»  Warb. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  right.  Much  !  is  ufed  thus  in  B.  Jonfon's  Volponc: 
«  But  you  fliall  eat  it.    Much  ! 

Again,  in  E-very  Man  cut  of  his  Humour  : 

To  charge  me  bring  my  grain  unto  the  markets : 
*'  Ay,  much!  when  I  have  neither  barn  nor  garner."  Sh'EEVENS. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  2o8,  n.  8.  Malone. 

3  Captain  !  thou  abominable  damnd  cheater,  &c.]     Piftol's  character 
feems  to  have  been  a  common  one  on  the  ftage  in  the  time  of  Shakef- 
peare.    In  a  Woman  s  a  Weathercock  by  N.  Field,  i6iz,  there  is  a  per- 
ibnage  of  the  fame  ftamp,  who  is  thus  defcribed  : 
Thou  unfpeakable  rafcal,  thou  a  foldier  ! 
That  with  thy  flops  and  cat-a-mountain  face. 
Thy  blather  chaps,  and  thy  robuftious  words, 
"  Fright'ft  the  poor  whore,  and  terribly  doft  exa£l  • 
<«  A  weekly  fubfidy,  twelve  pence  a  piece. 

Whereon  thou  liveft  J  and  on  my  confcicnce, 

Thou  fnap'ft  befides  with  cheats  and  cut-purfes."  MAtoNE. 

dry'd 
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dry'd  cakes*.  A  captain  !  thefe  villains  will  make  the 
word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy  5 ;  which  was 
an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill  forted :  therefore 
captains  had  need  look  to  it. 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  miftrefs  Doll. 

Pifi.  Not  I :  I  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bardolph  ; — I 
could  tear  her: — I'll  be  reveng'd  on  her. 

Page.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pifi,  I'll  fee  her  damn'd  firft  ; — to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,    to  the    infernal  deep,    with  Erebus  and  tor- 


4  He  lives  upon  mouldy  fieiv'd prunes^  and  dryi*d  cakes."]  That  is,  he 
lives  on  the  refufe  provifions  of  bawdy-houfes  and  paftry-cooks'  fhops, 
Ste'w''d  prunes,  when  mouldy,  were  perhaps  formerly  fold  at  a  cheap 
rate,  as  ftalc  pyes  and  cakes  are  at  prefent.  The  allufion  to  Jieuo  d 
prunesy  and  all  that  is  nece^^ary  to  be  known  on  that  fubjedt,  has  been 
already  explained  in  the  firft  part  of  this  hiftorical  play,  Steevens. 

5  — odious  as  the  ivord  occupy  j]  So,  B.  Jonfon  in  his  Difcoveries  : 
*'  Many,  out  of  their  own  obfcene  apprehenfions,  refufe  proper  and  fit 
words;  as,  occ«/>_y,  nature,"  &c.  Steevens. 

Occupant  feems  to  have  been  formerly  a  term  for  a  woman  of  the 
tov/n,  as  occupier  was  for  a  wencher.    So,  inMarfton's  Satires,  1598  : 
*<  He  with  his  occupant 

«*  Are  cling'd  fo  clofe,  like  dew-worms  in  the  morne, 
«  That  he'll  notftir." 
Again,  in  a  fong  by  Sir  T.  Overbury,  161 6  : 
**  Here's  water  to  quench  maidens' fires. 

Here's  fpirits  for  old  occupiers.'"''  Malone. 
C  r II fee  ber  damn'd  frji  j—^to  Fluto^s  damned  lake^  to  the  infernal  deep^ 
Erebus  <2«<i tortures  vi/f  i2//o.]    Thefe  words,  I  believe,  were  in- 
tended to  allude  to  the  following  pafiage  in  an  old  play  called  the  Battle 
cf  Alcaz.ary  1594,  from  which  Piftol  afterwards  quotes  a  line  (fee  p. 

335)  n  5*)  = 

**  You  daftards  of  the  night  and  Erebusy 
<«  Fiends,  fairies,  hags,  that  fight  in  beds  offteel, 
•*  Range  through  this  army  with  your  iron  whips  5— 
*<  Defcend  and  take  to  thy  tormenting  bell 

The  mangled  body  of  that  traitor  king.— 
«  Then  let  the  earth  difcover  to  his  ghoft 
<*  Such  tortures  as  ufurpers  feel  below,— 

Damn  diet  him  be,  damn'd  and  condemn'd  to  bear 
«  All  torments, pains  and  plagues  of  hell,"  Malone, 

tures 
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tures  vile  alfo^.  Hold  hook  and  line  ^,  fay  I.  Down! 
down,  dogs !  down  faitors  ^ Have  we  not  Hiren  here  •  ? 

Hoft, 

7  Hold  hooh  and  Vme. — ]  Thefe  words  are  introduced  in  ridicule  by 
"B.  '^orSaninTbe  Cafe  h  alter' dy  j6<::)().  Of  abfurd  and  fuftian  paflages 
fronnimany  plays  in  which  Shakfpeare  had  been  a  performer,  I  have  al- 
ways fuppofed  no  fmall  part  of  P//?d?/'s  charader  to  be  compofed  :  and  the 
pieces  themfelves  being  now  irretrievably  loft,  the  humour  of  his  aliu- 
fions  is  not  a  little  obfcured.  Steevens. 
In  Trufler's  Hujhandry^  1580,  it  is  faid, 

*<  Atnoone,  if  itbloweth,  at  night,  if  it  fhine, 

Out  trudgeth  Hew  Makefiiift,  lu'itb book  and 'zvitb  line,''* 

Henderson, 

*  Down  !  down,  dogs !  d$tvn  faiton  .']  A  burlefque  on  a  play  already 
quoted  j  The  Battle  of  Alcaxar  : 

<f  Ye  proud  malicious  dogs  of  Italy, 

Strike  on,  ftrike  doivn,  this  body  to  the  earth."  Ma  lone. 
Fa'ttours,  fays  Minfheu's  Didlionary,  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  fai/eurs,  i.  t.  faBoreSy  doers  j  and  it  is  ufed  in  the  ftatute  7 
SLi<:h.  IL  c.  5,  for  evil  doers,  or  rather  for  idle  livers  j  from  the  French, 
faitard,  which  in  Cotgrave's  Did.  fignifies  flothful,  idle,  &c.  Tot  let. 

 down  faitorst  i.  e.  traitors,  rafcals.    So  Spenfer : 

Into  new  woes,  unweeting,  was  I  caft, 
«  By  this  falfe /aiVcwr." 
The  word  often  occurs  in  the  Chejier  Myjleries,  Stekviks. 

9  Hanje  lue  not  H'xr&n.  berei''\  From  The  Merie  conceited  y^Jls  cf 
George  Peele,  Gentleman,  Jometime  Student  in  Oxford,  quarto,  1657, 
it  appear?,  that  Peele  was  the  author  of  a  play  called  The  Turkijh 
Mahomet  and  Hyre.n  the  Fair  Greek,  which  is  now  loft.  One  of  thefe 
jeftsj  or  rather  ftories,  is  entitled,  Hoiv  George  read  a  Play-book  to  a 
Genthman.  "  There  was  a  gentleman  (fays  the  tale)  whom  God  had 
endued  with  good  living,  to  maintain  his  fmall  wit, — one  that  took 
great  delight  to  have  thefirft  hearing  of  any  work  that  George  had  done, 
himfelf  being  a  writer. — This  felf- conceited  brock  had  George  invited 
to  half  a  fcore  fiieets  of  paper;  whofe  Chriftianly  pen  had  ivrit  Finis 
to  the  famous  play  of  The  Turkijh  Idahottiet  and  Hyren  the  Fair  Greek  5 
«— in  Italian  called  i  curtezan  j  in  Spaine,  a  margarite  ;  in  French,  un 
curtain;  in  Englifh,  among  the  barbarous,  a  ivbore  j  among  the  gen- 
tles, their  ufual  ailbciates,  a  punk. — This  fantaftick,  whofe  brain  was 
jnade  of  nought  but  cork  aud  fpunge,came  to  the  cold  lodging  of  Mon- 
fjeur  Peel. — George  bids  him  welcome; — told  him  he  would  gladly 

have  his  opinion  of  i);^  ^ct^  He  willingly  condefcended,  and  George 

begins  to  read^  and  between  every  fcene  he  would  make  paufes,  and  de- 
mand his  opinion  hovv^  he  liked  the  carriage  of  it,  "  &c. 

Have  ive  not  Hircn  here  ?  was,  without  doubt,  a  quotation  from  thl« 
play  of  Peek's,  and,  from  the  explanation  of  the  word  Hiren  above 
given,  is  put  with  peculiar  propriety  on  the  jprefcnt  occafion  into  the 

mouth 
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Hofl,  Good  captain  Peefel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very  late 
i'faith  :  I  befeek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Fiji,  Thefe  be  good  humours,  indeed!  Shall  pack- 
horfes. 

And  hollow-pamper' d  jades  of  Afia', 

WJiich 

mouth  of  Piflol.    In  Eafixoard  Hoe^  a  comedy,  by  Jonfon,  Chapman, 
andMarfton,  iGo^j  ^ick/l-ver  comes  in  diunk,  and  repeats  tliis  and 
many  other  verfes,  from  dramatick  performances  of  that  time: 
**  Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Afis. !    {^Tamhut /ainf.'\ 

Haft  thou  not  Hiren  here  ?"  [probably,  the  Turki/h  Mahornet.'l 
<'  Who  cries  out  murther  ?  lady,  was  it  you  ?  [^Spar.ijh  "Trag^edy/y 
All  thefe  lines  are  printed  as  quotations,  in  Italicks.    Jn  John  Day's 
Laiv  Tricks,  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  la  the  following  note,  the  prince 
Polymetes,  when  he  fays  "  Have  we  not  Hiren  here",  alludes  to  a  lady 
then  prefent,  whom  he  imagines  to  be  a  harlot.  Malone. 

In  an  old  comedy,  1608,  called  La'w  Tricksy  or,  JVbo  'would  bav» 
thought  it  f  the  fame  quotation  is  likewife  introduced,  and  on  a  fimiiar 
occalion.    The  prince  Polymetes  fays  : 

"  What  ominous  news  can  Polymetes  daunt? 
**  Have  ive  not  Hiren  here  f 
Again,  in  Maffinger's  Old  Laio  : 

Clown.  No  dancing  for  me,  we  have  Siren  here. 
*<  Cook.  Syren  !  'twas  Hiren  the  fair  Greek,  man.'* 
Again,  in  Decker'' s  Satiromajlix :     "—therefore  whiill  toe  have 
Hiren  here^  fpeak  my  little  difli-wifliers." 

Mr.  Tcllet  oblerves,  that  in  Adams's  Spiritual  Nav'tgatory  &c»  1615, 
there  is  the  following  paflage :  There  be  firens  in  the  fea  of  the 
world.  Syrens?  i?/>e«j,  as  they  are  now  called.  What  a  number  of 
thefe  firens,  Hirens,  cockatrices,  courteghians,— in  plain  Englifli,  har- 
lots,—fwimme  amangft  us  ?  "  Piftol  may  therefoie  mean,  Have  we  not 
a_/?ra»2/>ef  here  ?  and.  why  I  am  thus  ufed  by  her  ?  Stievens. 

&— .  holUiu-pamper''d  jades  of  Afia^  &c,]  Thefe  lines  are  in  part  a  quo- 
tation out  of  an  old  abfurd  fuftian  play,  entitled,  Tamburhine*s  Conquejls  ^ 
erf  The  Scythian  Shepherd,  1590.  [by  C.  Marlowe,]  Theobald. 

Thefe  lines  are  addrefled  by  Tamburlaine  to  the  captive  princes  who 
draw  his  chariot : 

*'  Holla,  you  pamperM  jades  of  Afia, 

What!  can  you  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day  ?'* 
The  fame  paflage  is  burlefqued  by  B.  and  Fletcher  in  The  CoxcomB» 
I  was  furprized  to  find  a  fimile,  much  and  juftly  celebrated  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  Spenfer^s  Fairy  Slueen^  inferted  almoft  word  for  word  in  the 
fecond  part  of  this  tragedy.  The  earlieft  edition  of  thofe  books  of  The 
Fairy  ^een^  in  one  of  which  it  is  to  be  found,  was  publifhed  in  1590, 
znd  Tami>ur lane  had  been  reprefented  in  or  before  the  year  1588,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  preface  to  Ferimedes  the  Blackjmitb,  by  Robert  Greene. 

The 
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Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  Casfars,  and  with  Cannibals', 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus  ;  and  let  the  welkin  roar*. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Hofi.  By  my  troth,  captain,  thefe  are  very  bitterwords. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient:  this  will  grow  to  a 
brawl  anon. 

Fiji.  Die  men,  like  dogs  ^ ;   give  crowns  like  pins ; 

The  firll  copy,  however,  that  I  have  met  with,  is  in  1590,  and  the  next 
in  1593.  In  the  year  1590  both  parts  of  it  were  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

<<  Like  to  an  almond-tree  ymounted  high 
On  top  of  green  Selinis,  all  alone, 

«*  With  bloflbms  brave  bedecked  daintily, 

•<  Whofe  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

<*  At  every  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blown."  Spenfer, 

<*  Like  to  an  almond-tree  ymounted  high 

«  Upon  the  lofty  and  celeftial  mount 

«  Of  ever-green  Selinis,  quaintly  deck'd 

**  With  bloom  more  bright  than  Erycina's  brows  j 

«  Whofe  tender  bloflbms  tremble  every  one 

«  At  every  little  breath  from  heaven  is  blown.'*  Tamburlaine* 

Steevens. 

>  Cannibals,']  Cjin«i^a/Is  ufed  by  a  blunder  for  Hannibal.  This 
was  afterwards  copied  by  Congreve's  Bluff  and  Wittol.  Bluft  is  a  cha- 
rafter  apparently  taken  from  this  of  ancient  Piftol.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  charafler  of  a  bully  on  the  Engliflx  ftage  might  have  been 
originally  taken  from  Piftol ;  but  Congreve  feems  to  have  copied  his  Nol 
Bluffmore  immediately  from  Jonfon's  Captain  Bobadil.  Steevens. 

^   '     nay  rather  (^amn  them  ivitb 

King  Cerberus  }  and  let  tbenvelkin  roar."]  So  in  Eajlivard  Hoey  1605  : 
«  —  turn  fwaggering  gallant,  and  let  the  ivelkin  roary  and  Erebus 
alfo."    Ma  lone. 

let  the -welkin  roar. "]  Thefe  are  part  of  the  words  of  an  old  bal- 
lad, entitled,  "  What  the  father  gathereth  with  the  rake,  the  fon  doth 
fcatter  with  the  forke"  : 

**  Let  the  ivelkinroargf 
"  I'll  never  give  ore,  &c.'* 
Again,   in  another  ancient  fong  called     The  Man  in  the  Moon 
drinks  claret :" 

"  Drink  wine  till  the  ivelkin  roares, 
*'  And  cry  out  a  p— of  your  fcores."  Steevens. 
3  D!t  men  like  dogs  j — ]  This  exprelTion  I  find  in  Ram- ally ^  161 1 : 
*'  Your  lieutenant's  an  afs. 

•<  How  an  afs  ?    Die  men  like  dogs  f  SxrEVENs. 

Have 

.« 
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Have  we  not  Hiren  here  *  ? 

Hoji.  O*  my  word,  captain,  there*s  none  fuch  here. 
What  the  good-year  1  do  you  think,  I  would  deny  her  ? 
for  God's  lake,  be  quiet. 

Pift,  Then,  feed,  and  be  fat,  myfairCalipolis  : 
Come,  give's  fome  fack. 

Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,/perato  tne  content  a 
Fear  we  broad-fides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire  : 
Give  me  fome  fack  ; — and,  fweet-heart,  lie  thou  there. 

\Laying  dQix)n  his fnjoord, 

♦  —  Have  toe  not  Hiren  here  ?]  Mr.  Theobald  thought  that  Hiren 
was  a  name  beftowed  by  Piftol  on  his  fword,  in  imitation  of  the  heroes 
of  romance  :  thus  **  king  Arthur's  fwords  were  called  Caliburn  and 
Ron,  Orlando's  Durindanaf  Rinaldo's  Fufljerta^''  &c.  He  adds,  that 
**  be  hai  been  told  that  Amadis  de  Gaul  had  a  fword  of  the  name  of 
Hiren.^*  But  I  fee  no  ground  for  fuppofing  that  the  words  bear  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  here  from  what  they  did  in  a  former  pafl'age.  He  it 
ftill,  I  think,  merely  quoting  the  fame  play  that  he  had  quoted  before, 

Malone, 

5  ^feed)  and  be  fat,  my  fair  CalipoUs This  is  a  burlefque  on  a 
line  in  an  old  play  called  T^^e  Battle  of  Alcazar,  &c.  printed  in  1594, 
in  which  Muley  Mahomet  enters  to  his  wife  with  lion's  flelh  on  his 
fword :  ' 

"  Feed  then,  and  faint  not,  my  faire  Calypolis." 
And  again,  in  the  fame  play  : 

<*  Hold  thee,  Calipolis  j  feed,  and  faint  no  more,'" 
And  again  : 

*'  Feed  and  be  fat,  that  we  may  meet  the  foe 
«  With  ftrength  and  terrour,  to  revenge  our  wrong," 
This  line  is  quoted  in  feveral  of  the  old  plays;  and  Decker,  In  hit 
Satiromajiix,  1602,  has  introduced  Shakfpeare's  burlefque  of  it:  Feed 
and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis :  ftir  not  my  beauteous  wriggle-tails,' 

StEJE  VENS, 

Itis  likewife  quotedby  Marfton  inhis  What  you  will,  1607,  as  it 
ftands  in  Shakfpeare.  Malone. 

<5  ^Si  fortuna  me  torment  a,  f per  ato  me  contenta*]  Sir  The.  Hanmer 
reads  :  *•  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  il  fperare  me  contenta, "  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  reading  j  but  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  Piftol 
ihould  corrupt  it.    Joh n  son . 

Piftol  is  only  a  copy  of  Hannibal  Gonfaga,  who  vaunted  on  yielding 
himfelf  a  prifoner,  as  you  may  read  in  an  old  coUedtion  of  tales,  called 
WitSf  Fits,  and  Fancies, 

*<  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta, 
II  fperanzame  contenta. 
And  fir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  1593,  throw* 
am  the  fame  gingling  diftich  oa  the  lofs  of  his  pinnace.  Farmer. 

S  Come 
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Come  we  to  full  points  here ;  and  are  et  cetera* s  nothing  ^  ? 
Fal.  Piftol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pijl.  Sweet  knight,  I  kifs  thy  neif  ^  :  What !  we  have 
feen  the  feven-ftars. 

Dol.  Thruft  him  down  flairs ;  I  cannot  endure  fuch  a 
fuftian  rafcai. 

Pifi,  Thruft  him  down  ftairs !  know  we  not  Galloway- 
nags  ^  ? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  fhove-groat 
fhilling  *  :  nay,  if  he  do  nothing  but  fpeak  nothing,  he 
lhall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  Hairs. 

Fiji.  What !  ihall  we  have  incifion  ?  lhall  we  imbrew  ? 

[fnatching  up  his  fvoord. 
Then  death  rock  me  afleep*,  abridge  my  doleful  days  \ 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghaftly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  lifters  three  !  Come,  Atropos  *,  I  fay  ! 

Hoji.  Here's  goodly  ftulF  toward  ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

7  Cone  uoe  to  full  point  i  here  j  &c.]  That  is,  fhall  we  flop  here,  fliall 
we  have  no  further  entertainment?  Johnson. 

*  Sioeet  kmgbty  I  kifs  thy  ncif ;]  i.  e.  I  kifs  thy  fift.  Theobald. 
Neif'is.  ftill  employed  in  this  fenfe  in  the  Northern  counties,  and  by 

B.  Jonfon  in  hi«  Ptetajier.  Steevxns. 

So,  in  A  Midfummer  Nigbt^s  Dream :  Give  me  thy  neift  Mon- 
ficur  Muftard-Seed.  Malone. 

9  — Galloivay  nags  ?]  That  is,  common  hackneys.  Johnson. 

1  —/fie  a  Jhove-groat  Jhilling ;]  This  expreflion  occurs  in  Every  Man 
jti  bis  humour  :  "  — made  it  run  as  fmooth  oft' the  tongue  as  a  Jhove-gromt 
fjiUing.^''  I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  a  piece  of  poliflaed  metal  made  ufe 
of  in  the  play  of  fhovel- board.  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  199,  n.  5.  Malone. 

Slide-thrifty  or  frnve-groat  is  one  of  the  games  prohibited  by  ftatute 
33  Hen.  VIII,  Blackstoke. 

a  Then  death  rock  me  ajleep.,'\    This  is  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
fong,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Anne  Boleyn  : 
*'  0  death  rock  me  on  Jlepe, 

*<  Bring  me  on  quiet  reft,  &c.'* 
For  the  entire  fong,  fee  fir  John  Hawkins's  General  Hift,  of  Mufck, 
Vol.  I.  p.  31.  Stekvens. 

♦  Comey  Atropos,-—]  It  has  been  fuggefted  that  this  is  a  name  which 
Piftol  gives  to  his  fvvord  J  but  furely  he  means  nothing  more  than  to 
call  on  one  of  the ftjleri  three  to  aid  him  in  the  fray,  Malone. 
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Dol.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 
Fal,  Get  you  down  ftairs. 

\_Dra^ing,  and  dri-ving  Piftol  out. 
Hofi,  Here's  a  goodly  tumult !  I'll  forfwear  keeping 
houfe,  afore  I'll  be  in  thefe  tirrits  and  frights.    So  ;  mur- 
ther,  I  warrant  now.— Alas,  alas !  put  up  your  naked 
weapons,  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[Exeunt  Pistol  WBardolph. 
Del.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  be  quiet;  the  rafcal  is  gone. 
Ah,  you  whorfon  little  valiant  villain,  you ! 

Hojf.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'the  groin  ?  methought,  he 
made  a  Ihrewd  thruft  at  your  belly. 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 
FaL  Have  you  turn'd  him  out  of  doors  ? 
Bard.  Yes,  fir.     The  rafcal's  drunk :  you  have  hurt 
him,  fir,  in  the  Ihoulder. 

Fal.  A  rafcal !  to  brave  me  ! 

Dol.  Ah, you  fweet  little  rogue,  you!  Alas,  poor  ape, 
how  thou  fweat'ft  ?  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face  ; — come 
on,  you  whorefon  chops : — Ah,  rogue  1  i'faith  Hove  thee. 
Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hedlor  of  Troy,  worth  five  of 
Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than  the  nine  worthies : 
Ah,  villain  ^  1 

Fal.  A  rafcally  flave  !  I  will  tofs  the  rogue  in  a  blanket. 
Dol.  Do,  if  thou  dareft  for  thy  heart:  if  thou  doll,  I'll 
canvafs  thee  between  a  pair  of  fheets. 
Enter  Mufick. 
Page,  The  mufick  is  come,  fir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play; — Play,  firs. — Sit  on  my  knee, 
Doll.  A  rafcal  bragging  flave  !  the  rogue  fled  from  mc 
like  quickfilver. 

Dol.  I'faith,  and  thou  follow'dfl:  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whorefon  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig  wheii 

wilt 

3— Ah,  "jillain !]  Thus  the  folio:  the  quarto  reads—a  villal/i} 
which  may  be  right.    She  may  mean  Tiftoi.  Malone. 

4  —  Jiitle  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-j>'igt\    For  tidy  fir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  reads  tiny  ;  but  they  are  both  words  of  endearment,  and  equally 
proper.    Bartholomew  hoar  pig  is  a  little  pig  made  of  pafte,  fold  at 
Bartholonaew  fair,  and  given  to  children  for  a  fairing.  Johnson. 
Vol.  V.  Z  Ttdy 
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wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'day*s,  and  foining  o'nights,  and 
begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven? 

Enter,  behind.  Prince  Hei^ky  and  Poins,  difguifed  like 
dranvers, 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll!  do  not  fpeak  like  a  death's 
head  5 ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

Dol.  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  lhallow  young  fellow :  he  would  have  made 
a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipp'd  bread  well. 

Dol.  They  fay,  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit  is  as 

thick 

TtJy  has  two  fignifications,  timely  and  neat.  In  the  firft  of  thefc 
fenfes,  I  believe,  i't  is  ufed  in  the  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584: 

**  —I  myfelf  have  given  good,  t idi e  lumhs."  Steevens, 

From  Ben  Jonfon's  play  of  Bartholomezo  Fair,  we  learn,  that  it  was 
the  cuftom  formerly  to  have  booths  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  which  pigs 
weredreft  and  fold,  and  to  thefe  it  is  probable  the  allufion  is  here,  and 
not  to  the  pigs  of  parte  mentioned  by  I>r.  Johnfon. 

The  pradice  of  roafting  pigs  at  Bartholomew  Fair  Continued  until 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  if  not  later.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Ned  fVard's  London  Spy,  1697.  When  about  the  year  1708,  fome 
attempts  were  made  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  fair  to  three  days,  a 
poem  was  publiihed  entitled.  The  Pigs^  Petition  againfi  Bartbolomeio  Fair, 
&c.  Tidyy  I  apprehend,  means  only  fat,  and  in  that  fenfe  it  was  cer- 
tainly fometimes  ufed.  See  an  old  tranflation  of  Galatea  of  Manners  and 
Behaviour,  b.  1.  1578,  p.  77  :  —  and  it  is  more  proper  and  peculiar 
fpeech  to  fay  the  ihivering  of  an  ague  than  to  call  it  the  coldej  and 
flefh  that  is  tidie  to  term  it  rather  fat  than  fulfome."  Reed. 

See  alfo  D'AvenantV  burlefque  Verjes  on  along  vacation,  written  about 
1630: 

*<  Now  London's  chief  on  faddle  new 

*«  Rides  into  fair  of  Bartbormezv  j 

**  He  twirls  his  chain,  and  looking  big 

<*  As  if  to  fright  the  head  of  pig, 

*'  That  gaping  lies  on  greafy  ftall, 

<'  Till  female  with  great  belly  call,"  &c.  Malone* 
?  -^like  a  death'' s  headij  It  appears  from  the  following  pafTage  In 
Marfton's  Dutch  Courtezan,  1605,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  for  the  bawds 
of  that  age  to  wear  a  death''s  Lead  in  a  ring,  very  probably  with  the 
common  motto,  memento  mori.  Cocledemoy,  fpeaking  of  fome  of 
theie,  fays ai  for  their  death,  how  caft  it  he  bad,  fmce  their 

♦<  wicked^ 
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thick  as  Tewklbury  muftard^;  there  is  no  more  conceit  in 
him,  than  is  in  a  mallet^. 

DoL  Why  docs  the  prince  love  him  fo  then  ? 

Fal.  Becaule  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bignefs  ;  and  he 
plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel ;  and 
drinks  off  candles' ends  for  flap-dragons  ^;  and  rides  the 
wild  mare  with  the  boys  ^  ;  and  jumps  upon  joint-ftools ; 


**  wickednefs  is  always  before  their  eyes,  and  a  deatb^s  head  moft  com- 
monly  on  their  middle  finger."    Again,  in  Northward  Hoe,  1607: 

**  —-as  if  I  were  a  laztfdf  no  ring  pleafes  me  but  a  deatb^s  bead'''. 
On  the  Stationer's  books,  Feb.  21,  1582,  is  enter 'd  a  ballad,  entitled 

Remember  thy  end.  Steevens. 

6  — T'"iok/I^ury  mujiard  Tewkfbury  is  a  market-town  in  th« 
county  of  Gioucefter,  formerJy  noted  for  multard-balls  made  there,  and 
fent  into  other  parts.  Grey. 

7  —  in  a  mallet.]  So,  in  Milton's  Profe  Works,  1738,  Vol.  I. 
p.  300  :  "  — though  the  fancy  of  this  doubt  be  as  obtufe  and  fad  as  any 
mallet,''^  Tollet. 

^—-eats  conger  and  fennel  j  and  drinks  off  candles'*  ends  for flap-dragons  jj 

Conger  ivith  fennel  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  provocative.  It  is 
mentioned  by  B.  Jonfon  in  his  Bartholomeiv-Fair  like  a  long  laced 
**  conger  with  green yVwwe/ in  thejollof  it."  And  in  PbilaJ}er,  one  of 
the  ladies  advifes  the  wanton  Spanifli  prince  to  abftain  from  this  article 
of  luxury.  Greene  likewife  in  his  ^if>  for  an  upjlart  Courtier,  calls 
fennel  "  women's  weeds"  —  fit  generally,  for  that  fex,  fith  while 
they  are  maidens  they  wifti  wantonly." 

The  qualification  that  follows,  viz.  that  of  fwallowing  candles'  ends 
by  loay  of fap-dragons,  feems  to  indicate  no  more  than  that  the  prince 
loved  him  becaufe  he  was  always  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  his  amufe- 
mcnt,  however  abfurd  or  unnatural.  Nafli,  in  Pierce  Pennylefs  bis 
Supplication  to  the  Devil,  advifes  hard  drinkers,—"  to  have  fome  fhoo- 
<*  ing  home  to  pull  on  their  wine,  as  a  raftier  on  the  coals,  or  a  red 

herring  ;  or  to  ftir  it  about  with  a  candle's  end  to  make  it  tafte  the 
<*  better,"  And  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  News  from  the  Moon,  &c.  a 

mafque,  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  eat  candle  ends,  as  an  a£l  of  love  and  gal- 
lantry. Again,  in  Marfton's  Z)«fc^  Co«r?ez<J«,  1605:—"  have  I  not 
been  drunk  to  your  health,  fwallow'd  flap-dragons,  eat  glafTes,  drank 
urine,  ftabb'd  arms,  and  done  all  the  offices  of  protefted  gallantry 
for  your  fake  ?"  Steevens. 

A  flap-dragon  is  fome  fmall  combuftiHe  body,  fired  atone  end,  and 
put  afloat  in  a  glafs  of  liquor.  It  is  an  aft  of  a  toper's  dexterity  to  tofs 
off  the  glafs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  flap-dragon  from  doing 
mifchief.  Johnso^i. 

S>  —^and  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  beysj"]  He  probably  means  the 
two- legged  mare  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  n.  6,  p.  308.  Malone. 

Z  2  and 
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and  fwears  with  a  good  grace  ;  and  wears  his  boot  very 
fmooth,  like  unto  the  fign  of  the  leg*;  and  breeds  no 
bate  with  telling  of  difcreet  ftories  * :  and  fuch  other  gam- 
bol faculties  he  hath,  that  Ihew  a  weak  min^  and  an  able 
body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him:  for  the 
prince  himfelf  is  fuch  another ;  the  weight  of  a  hair  will 
turn  the  fcales  between  their  averdupois. 

P.  Hen,  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  ^  have  his  ears 
cutoff? 

Poins,  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P .  Hen,  Look,  If  the  wither'd  elder  hath  not  his  poll 
claw'd  like  a  parrot. 

Poins.  Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  delire  Ihould  fo  many 
years  out-live  performance  ? 

Fal.  Kifs  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunftion  ♦ ! 
what  fays  the  almanack  to  that  ? 

Poins.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon  5,  his  man, 

be 

t  ^zvears  his  hoot  very  fntoothy  like  unto  the  Jign  of  the  leg  ;]  The 
learned  editor  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  1775,  obferves  that  fuch 
is  part  of  the  defcriptlon  of  a  fmart  abbot,  by  an  anonymous  writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  '*  Ocreas  babebat  in  cruribus,  quafi  innata  ejfenty 
Jine  plica  porreEias.''''  MS.  Bod.  James,  n.  6.  p.  121.  Steevens. 
3.  —difcreet  Jiories  "We  fliould  read  fnii/crfff.  Warburton, 

I  fuppofe  by  difcreet  JiorieSi  is  meant  what  fufpicious  mafters  and 
xniftreires  of  families  would  call  prudential  informaiion  ;  i.  e.  what  ought 
to  be  known,  and  yet  is  difgraceful  to  the  teller.  Among  the  virtues 
of  John  Rugby,  in  the  Merry  JVives  of  JVindfor,  Mrs.  Quickly  adds, 
that  *'  he  is  no  tell  tale,  no  breed-bate."  Steevzns. 

3  — nave  of  a  uoheel—^  Na've  and  knave  are  eafily  reconciled,  but 
r:\vyr.aveofaivbeel?  I  fuppofe  from  his  roundncfs.  He  was  called 
round  man  in  contempt  before.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  play  reprefented  before  the  king  and  queen  in  Hamlet: 
<*  Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheel, 
*'  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  fteep  of  heaven." 

Steevens. 

4-  Saturn  and  Venui  this  year  in  conjunSion  !'\  This  was  indeed  a 
prodigy.  The  aftrologers,  fays  Ficinus,  remark,  that  Saturn  and  Venus 
are  never  conjoined.  Johnson. 

s  —the fiery 'Vx\goni&c.'\  Trigonum  igreum'is  the  aftronomical  term 
when  the  upper  planets  meet  in  a  fiery  fign.    The  fiery  Tr'jgon,  I  think, 

con^ 
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fee  not  lifping  to  his  mailer's  old  tables"^;  his  note-book, 
his  counlel-keeper. 

Fal.  Thou  doftgive  me  flattering  bufles. 

Dol.  Nay,  truly  ;  I  kifs  thee  with  a  moft  conftant  heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoL  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e*er  a  fcurvy  young 
boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  fluff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of  ^  ?  I  fhall  receive 

confifts  of  Aries.y  Leoy  and  Sagittarlus.'^So,  in  Warner's  Albiom  Eng' 
landy  1602  ;  B.  6.  chap.  31  : 

**  Even  at  the  Jiery  Trigon  fliall  your  chief  afcendant  be." 

Steevens. 

^  — weeing  to  bis  majier^s  old  tables  i"]  Dr.  Warburton  reads  clafpiag 
tDOy  &c.  to  preferve  no  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  metaphor,  as  he  oftea 
calls  it.  But  a  flight  acquaintance  with  our  author's  manner  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  inform  us  that  this  is  an  objedl  to  which  he  fcarcely  ever  at- 
tends. The  old  table-book  was  a  counf el-keeper y  or  a  regifter  of  fecrets  ; 
and  fo  alfo  was  Dame  Quickly  ;  and  Shakfpeare  looked  no  further.  I 
have  therefore  not  the  leall  fufpicion  of  any  corruption  in  the  text, 
Lijping  is,  in  our  author's  dialedt,  making  love,  or  in  modern  language, 
faying  foft  things.  So  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  Falftaft"  apologizes 
to  Mrs.  Ford  for  his  concife  addrefs  to  her,  by  faying,  *'  I  cannot  cog, 
and  fay  this  and  thaty  like  a  many  of  thefe  lijping  hawthorn- buds,  that 
come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  fmell  like  Bucklcr's-bury  in 
iimple-time  5  I  cannot;  but  Ilovethee;''  &c.  Malone. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  true  one.    Bardolph  was  very  pro- 
bably drunk,  and  might  lifp  a  little  in  his  courtlhip;  or  might  aflume  an 
afiedted  foftnefs  of  fpeech,  like  Chaucer's  Frere  :  late  edit,  Prol.  v,  266  ; 
"  Somewhat  he  lifped  for  his  wantonnefTe, 
To  make  hisEnglifli  fvvete  upon  his  ton^e.'* 
Or,  like  the  Page  in  the  Mad  Lover  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  wh« 
Lifps  when  he  lift  to  catch  a  chambermaid." 

Again,  in  Lovers  Labour's  Loji  ;  *<  —He  can  carve  too,  and  /i//>." 

Steevens, 

7  . — a  kirtle  o/".?]  I  know  not  exaftly  what  a  kirtle  is.  The  follow- 
ing paflages  may  ferve  to  fhew  that  it  was  fomething  different  from  a 
goivn  :  How  unkindly  fhe  takes  the  matter,  and  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  lefs  than  a  goivn  or  a  kirtle  of  filk."  Grecve's  Art  of  Leger- 
demaine,  &c.  1612. 

Bahy  in  his  Acles  of  EngU/h  Votariesy  fays  that  Roger  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury  fent  to  Clunyake  in  France,  for  the  kertle  of  holy  Hugh  the 
abbot."  Perhaps  kirtUy  in  its  common  acceptation,  ra&zm  z  petticoat, 
<<  Half  a  dozen  taftata  gowns  or  fattin  Cynthia's  Revels  by 

Ben  Jonfon. — Stubbs  mentions  kirtlesy  but  is  not  precife  in  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  thehi.  Dr.  Farmer  fuppofes  them  to  be  the  fame  as Jafe-guards, 
<)T  riding- hoodsi  Steevens, 

Z  3  A  kirtle. 
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money  on  thurfday:  thou  ftialt  have  a  cap  to-morrow.  A 
merry  fong,  come :  it  grows  late,  we'll  to  bed.  Thou'lt 
forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Dol.  By  my  troth,  thou'lt  fet  me  a  weeping,  an  thou 
fay'ftfo:  prove  that  ever  I  drefs  myfelf  handfome  till  thy 
return. — Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  Some  fack,  Francis. 

P.  Hen.  Poiwj.  Anon,  anon,  fir  ^.  [ad'vantin^, 
Fal,  Ha !  a  baftard  fon  of  the  king's  ^  ? — And  art  not 
thou  Poins  his  brother '  ? 

A  klrtle,  I  believe,  meant  a  long  cloak,  Mlndieu  defcrlbes  It  as  an 
vfpir  or  exterior  garment^  worn  over  another  j  what  in  French  is  called 
7L  garde-robe.  See  his  DIB.  i6ij.  The  latter  word  is  explained  by 
Cotgrave  thus :  *'  A  cloth  or  cloak  worn  or  cart  over  a  garment  to  keep 
it  from  duft,  rain,"  &c.  That  writer  however  fuppofes  kirtle  and  petti- 
toat  to  be  fynonymous  j  for  he  renders  the  word  'vajqu'ine  thus  :  «  A 
kirtley  or  petticoat^  "  and  furcot  h.Q  calls  an  upper  kirtle,  or  a  garment 
worn  over  a  kirtle. 

When  therefore  a  kirtle  is  mentioned  fimply,  perhaps  a  petticoat  is 
meant  5  when  an  upper  kirtle  is  fpoken  of,  a  long  cloak  or  mantle  is 
probably  intended ;  and  I  imagine  a  ha/f-kirtle,  which  occurs  in  a  fub- 
fequent  fccne  in  this  play,  meant  a  /hcrt  cloak,  half  the  length  of  the 
upper  kirtle.  The  term  half-kirtle  feems  inconfiftent  with  Dr.  Far- 
mer's idea  J  as  does  Milton's  ufe  of  the  word  in  his  Mafque,— the 
fiowtry-kirt/ed  Naiades." 

Stubbes  in  h\s  Anatomie  of  Abufes,  1595,  defcribes  a  kirtle  as  diftlndl 
from  both  a  gown  and  a  petticoat.  After  having  defcribed  the  gowns 
ufually  worn  at  that  time,  he  proceeds  thus  :  <* — then  have  thei  petti- 
coats of  the  beft  clothe,  of  fcarlette,  grograine,  taffatie,  or  lilke,  &c. 
But  of  whatfoever  their  petticoats  be,  yetmuft  they  have  kirtles,  (for  fo 
they  call  them,)  either  of  filke,  velvet,  grograine,  taftatie,  fatten  or 
fcarlet,  bordered  with  gardes,  lace,"  &c.  I  fuppofe  he  means  a  mantle  or 
long  cloak.  Malone. 

*  Anon^anon^Jir.']  The  ufual  anfwer  of  drawers  at  this  period.  So, 
in  The  Difcoverie  oX  the.  Knights  of  tht  Pojle,  1597: — "wherefore 
he  calling,  the  drawer  prefently  anfwered  with  a  flirill  voice,  anony  anon^ 
fir?"  Reed. 

^  Ha  !  a  bafiard  fon,  &c.]  The  improbability  of  this  fcene  is  fcarcely 
balanced  by  the  humour.  Johnson. 

I  did  not  perceive  any  improbability.  Falftaff  docs  not  miftake  the 
prince  for  a  baftard  fon  of  the  king's,  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  feems  to  have 
thought,)  but  means  to  inform  him  at  once  that  he  knows  him  and 
Poins,  notwithftanding  their  difguifes.  Malone. 

*  — Foins  \).\s  brother  ?"]  i.  e.  Poins's  brother,  or  brother  to  Poins  j  a 
Tulgar  corruption  of  the  genitive  cafe.  Anonymous. 

5  P.  Hen, 
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P,  Hen,  Why,  thou  globe  of  fmful  continents,  what  ii 
life  doll  thou  lead  ? 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou  ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou  art 
a  drawer. 

P.  Hen,  Very  true,  fir  j  and  1  come  to  draw  you  out  by 
the  ears. 

Hojl,  O,  the  Lord  preferve  thy  good  grace  !  by  my  troth 
welcome  to  London. — Now  the  Lord  blefs  that  fweet  face 
of  thine  !  O  Jefu,  are  you  come  from  Wales  ? 

Fal.  Thou  whorefon  mad  compound  of  majefty, — by 
this  light  flefli  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[^Leaning  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

DoL  How  !  you  fat  fool,  I  fcorn  you. 

Poins,  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  revenge* 
and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the  heat. 

P.  Hen,  You  whorefon  candle-mine  you,  how  vilely 
did  you  fpeak  of  me  even  now,  before  this  honeft,  vir- 
tuous, civil  gentlewoman  ? 

Hofi,  Bleffing  o'  your  good  heart !  and  fo  fhe  is,  by  my 
troth. 

Fal,  Did'ft  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen,  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  when  you 
ran  away  by  Gads-hill :  you  knew,  I  was  at  your  back ; 
and  fpoke  it  on  purpofe,  to  try  my  patience. 

FaL  No,  no,  no ;  not  fo ;  I  did  not  think,  thou  waft 
within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  lhall  drive  you  then  to  confefs  the  wilful 
abufe  ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal,  No  abufe,  Hal,  on  mine  honour  ;  no  abufe. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  difpraife  me  *  ; — and  call  me  pantler, 
and  bread-chipper,  and  I  knaw  not  what  ? 

Fal,  No  abufe,  Hal. 

Poins,  No  abufe  1 

Fal.  No  abufe,  Ned,  in  the  world ;  honeft  Ned,  none. 
1  difprais'd  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might 


*  —candit'-mtie,']  Thou  inexhauftible  magazine  of  tallow.  Johnson. 

*  Not  !  to  difpraife  me  \'\  The  prince  means  to  fay,  <'  What !  is  it 
wo?  abufe,  to  difpraife  me,"  &c.  Some  of  the  modern  editors  read— 
JNo!  &c.  but,  I  think,  without  neceflity.  Malone. 

Z  4  not 
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not  fall  in  love  with  him  : — in  which  doing,  I  have  done 
the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  fubjeft,  and  thy 
father  is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it.  No  abufe,  Kal ; — 
none,  Ned,  none  ; — no,  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentle- 
woman to  clofe  with  us  r  Is  {he  of  the  wicked?  Is  thine 
hoftefs  here  of  the  wicked  ?  Or  is  the  boy  of  the  wick- 
ed? Or  honeft  Bardolph,  whofe  zeal  burns  in  his  nofe, 
of  the  wicked  ? 

Poins.  Anfwer,  thou  dead  elm^  anfwer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  prick'd  down  Bardolph  irrecover- 
able ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  priv)'-kitchen,  where  he 
doth  nothing  but  roaft  malt-worms.  For  the  boy, — 
there  is  a  good  angel  about  him ;  but  the  devil  out- bids 
him  too  *. 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women, — 

FaL  For  one  of  them, —  {he  is  in  hell  already,  and 
burns,  poor  foul  ^  1  For  the  other, — I  owe  her  money  ;  and 
whether  {he  be  damn'd  for  that,  I  know  not. 

Hoji.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think,  thou  art  quit 
for  that :  Marry,  there  is  another  indidlment  upon  thee, 
for  {u{Fering  flelh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  houfe,  contrary  to  the 
law;  for  tlie  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt  hovvl. 

Hojt.  All  victuallers  do  fo*:  What's  a  joint  of  mutton 
or  two,  in  a  whole  Lent^  ? 

♦  —  out-bids  him  too."]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  TCzds—~iRads 
him  too;  and  perhaps  it  is  right.  Maloke. 

3  — and  burns  J  poor  {ou\  \'\  This  is  fir  T.  Hanmer's  reading.  Un. 
doubtedly  right.  'J  he  other  editions  had,  /he  is  in  hell  alreadyy  and 
hums  po:r  louls.  The  venereal  difeafe  was  called  in  thefe  times  the 
trenr.yrge  ox  burning.  JoHNSOK. 

4  All  victuallers  do  Jo ;]  The  brothels  were  formerly  fkreened  under 
pretext  of  being  viciuaUir.g  boufes  and  taverns.  So,  in  the  Cure  for 
0  Cuckold,  1 66 1  :  "  This  informer  comes  into  TurnbuU  Street   to  a 

•viBuaiiing  bcujey  and  there  falls  in  league  with  a  zvencb,  &c.  Now, 

fir,  this  fellow,  in  revenge,  informs  againft  the  ba^ed  that  kept  the  houfe, 
&c."'  Barrett  in  his  Alvearie,  158c,  defines  A  viSualling  kcufe  thus: 

A  tavern  where  meate  is  eaten  car  cf  due  jeajon.'"'  Steeteks. 

5  H'bai's  a  joint  c/ mutton  in  a  to  hole  Lent  /]  Perhaps  a  covert  al- 
luficn  is  couched  unaer  thefe  words*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  110,  n.  9.  M alone. 

P.  Hen, 
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<    P.  Hen*  You,  gentlewoman, — 
DoL  What  fays  your  grace  ? 

Fa/.  His  grace  fays  that  which  his  flefh rebels  agalilfi:. 
Ho^.  Wha  Irnnrl.";  fo  loud  at  door  ?  look  to  the  door 
there,  Francis. 

E/uer  Peto. 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Pefo.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Weftminfter  ; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  polls. 
Come  from  the  north :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
J  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  fweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  afking  every  one  for  fir  John  FalflafF. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame. 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time ; 
When  tempeft  of  commotion,  like  the  fouth 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  fword,  and  cloak  ; — FalftafF,  good  night. 

[Exeunt  P.  Henry,  Poins,  Peto,  an^  Bard, 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  fweeteft  morfel  of  the  night,  and 
we  muft  hence,  and  leave  it  unpick'd.  [Knocking  heard. ^ 
More  knocking  at  the  door  ?  [Re-eJitei-  Bard.]  How  now  ? 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  You  muft  away  to  court,  lir,  prefently ;  a  dozen 
captains  ftay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  Pay  the  mulicians,  firrah.  Page.]~Fare- 
wel,  hoftefs ;  —  farewel,  Doll.  —  You  fee,  my  good 
wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  fought  after  :  the  unde- 
ferver  may  lleep,  when  the  man  of  aftion  is  call'd  on. 
Farewel,  good  wenches : — If  I  be  not  fent  away  poft,  I 
.will  fee  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Del.  I  cannot  fpeak ; — If  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
burft  : — Well,  fweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyfelf. 

Fal,  Farewel,  Farewel.  [£;f^a//^  Falstaef  WBard. 

Hojl.  Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  known  thee  thefe 
twenty  nine  years,  come  pefcod-time ;  but  an  honefter, 
and  truer-hearted  man, — Well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard,  [within.']  Miftrefs  Tear-ftieet, — 
What's  the  matter? 

Bard, 
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Bard.  [-iv/V^Vr.]  Bid  millrefs  Tear-fheet  come  to  my 
jnafter. 

Hoji.  O  run,  Doll,  run;  run,  good  Doll.  ®  [Exeunt, 


ACT   III.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Hen  ry  in  his  night-goivn,  fwith  a  Page* 

K,  Hen.  Go,  call  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick: 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  thefe  letters. 
And  well  confider  of  them :  Make  good  fpeed. — 

[Exit  Page. 

How  many  thoufand  of  my  pooreft  fubjeds 

Are  at  this  hour  afleep ! — O  fleep,  O  gentle  fleep. 

Nature's  foft  nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down. 

And  fteep  my  fenfes  in  forgetfulnefs  ? 

Why  rather,  lleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoky  cribs. 

Upon  uneafy  pallets  ftretching  thee. 

And  hulh'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  flumber  J 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 

Under  the  canopies  of  coftly  ftate. 

And  luUMwith  founds  of  fweetefl  melody? 

O  thou  dull  god,  why  ly'll  thou  with  the  vile. 

In  loathfome  beds ;  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch^ 

A  watch- cafe,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ^  ? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  maft 

Seal  up  the  {hip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brain* 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  furge  j 

And 

^  0  run,  Doll,  run-,  run  gocd  DoU.^  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto 
reads,  0  run,  Doll  run run:  Good  Dolly  come:  pe  comes  blubbered: 
Yea,  tv'jll  you  come,  Doll  ?  Stzevens. 

7  A  watch-caje,  &c.]  This  alludes  to  the  watchman  fet  in  garri- 
ibn- towns  upon  feme  eminence,  attending  upon  an  alarum-bell,  which 
he  was  to  ring  out  in  cafe  of  fire,  or  any  approaching  danger.  He  had  a 
cafe  or  box  to  fhelter  him  from  the  weather,  but  at  his  utmoft  peril  he 
was  not  to  flfep  whilft  he  was  upon  duty.  Thefe  alarum-bells  arc 
jnentioned  in  fcvcral  other  places  of  Shakfpeare.    H  a  n  m  e  r  . 
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And  in  the  vlfitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafning  clamours  in  the  ^  flippery  clouds. 

That,  with  the  hurly^,  death  itfelf  awakes  ? 

Canll  thou,  O  partial  fleep  I  give  thy  repofe 

To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude  ; 

And,  in  the  calmeft  and  moll  ftilleft  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  '  ! 

Uneafy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Etitet 

8  -—Jllppery  clouds,]  The  modern  editors  read  fhroivds.  The  old 
copy,  —in  the  Jllppery  clouds  j  but  I  know  not  what  advantage  is  gain- 
ed by  alteration,  for  fljroivds  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning  as  clouds, 
I  could  bring  many  inftances  of  this  ufe  of  the  word  from  Drayton,  So 
in  his  Miracles  of  Mojes  : 

"  And  the  fterne  thunder  from  the  airy  Jhrotods, 
To  the  fad  world,  in  fear  and  horror  fpake." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Poem  on  Inigo  Jones  : 

*'  And  peering  forth  of  Iris  in  the  Jhronvds.'' 
A  moderate  tempeft  would  hang  the  waves  in  the  Jhroivds  of  a  fliip  ^ 
a  great  one  might  poetically  be  faid  to  fufpend  them  on  the  clouds, 
which  were  too  Jl'ppery  to  retain  them. 
So,  in  Julius  Cafar  : 

<*  ________  I  have  feen 

*'  Th'  ambitious  ocean  fwell,  and  rage  and  foam 
**  To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds,''^ 

Drayton's  airy  /hrcivds  are  the  airy  covertures  of  heaven  j  which 
In  plain  language  are  the  clouds.  Steevens. 

The  inftances  produced  by  Mr.  Steevens  prove  (hat  clouds  were  fome- 
times  called  poetically  airy  yZroi/^/i,  or  fhrouds  fufpended  in  air;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  prove  that  any  writer  fpeaking  of  a  fliip,  ever  called 
the  jhrouds  of  the  fhip  by  the  name  of  clouds,  I  entirely,  however, 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  clouds  here  is  the  true  reading  ;  and 
the  paflage  produced  from  Julius  Cafar,  while  it  fully  fupports 
it,  fliews  that  the  word  is  to  be  underftood  in  its  ordinary  fenfe.  Sa 
again,  ih  the  TVititers  Tale  :  <*  — now  tlie  Ihip  boring  the  moon  with  her 
xnain-maft,  and  anon  fwallow'd  with  yeft  and  froth."  Malone. 

9  With  the  hurly,]  Hurly  is  noife,  derived  from  the  French  hurlery  to 
howl,  as  hurly-burly  from  Hurluberlu^  Fr.  Steevens. 

•  —Theny  happy  loiv,  lie  down  /J  You,  who  are  happy  in  your 
humble  fituations,  lay  down  your  heads  to  reft  !  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown  lies  too  uneafy  to  expert  fuch  a  blefling. — Had  not  Shakfpeare 
thought  it  neceffary  to  fubje^t  himfelf  to  the  tyranny  of  rhime,  he 

would 
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Enter  Warwick  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majefty  ! 
K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 
War.  'Tis  one  o'clock,  andpaft. 

K,  Hen.  Why,  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all.  My  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  fent  you  ? 
War.  We  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of  our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  difeafes  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  diftemper'd^; 
Which  to  his  former  ftrength  may  be  reitor'd. 
With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine : — 
My  lord  Northumberland  will  foon  be  cool'd. 

K.  Hen.  O  heaven  !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of 
fate  3 ; 

And  fee  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 

would  probably  have  faid, — "  then  happy  low,  flecp  on  !"  S0|  In  tb^ 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur}  1587  : 

"  Behold  the  pefant  poore  with  tattered  coat, 

*'  Whofe  eyes  a  meaner  fortune  feeds  with  fleep, 

*'  How  fafe  and  found  the  carelefs  fnudgc  doth  fnore.'* 
Sir  W.  D^Avenant  has  the  fame  thought  in  his  Laiv  aga'inft  Lovers  : 

**  Honv  foundly  they  Jleep  ivhoje  filloius  lie  low  /"  Steevens. 
*  It  is  but  as  a  bcdyyyet,  diftemper'd,]  Dijiemper}  that  is,  according  to 
the  old  phyfick,  a  difproportionate  mixture  of  humours,  or  inequality  of 
innate  lie  at  and  radical  humidity,  is  lefs  than  adiual  dlfeafey  being  only 
the  llate  which  foreruns  or  produces  difeafes.  The  difference  between 
diflerrper  and  dijeafe  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  as  between  dijpojition 
znd  h:jlit.  Johnson. 

2  0  heaven  !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate. 

And  fee  the  revolution  of  the  times 

Make  mountains  level,  and  tie  continent 

(Weary  of  foUd  frmnefs  )  melt  if  elf 

Into  the  Jea  !  and,  other  times,  to  fee,  &c.]  So,  in  our  author's  64th 
Sonnet : 

When  I  have  feen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  iliore. 
And  the  firm  foil  win  of  the  watry  main, 
*'  Increafing  ftore  with  lofs,  and  lofs  with  ftore  j 

When  I  have  feen  fuch  interchange  of  ftate,  &c,"    Ma  lone. 

Weary 
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(Weary  of  folid  firmnefs)  melt  itfelf 
Into  the  feal  and,  other  times,  to  fee 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !  O,  if  this  were  feen. 
The  happieft  youth, — viewing  his  piogrefs  through. 
What  perils  paft,  what  crofies  to  enfue  — 
Would  Ihut  the  book,  and  fit  him  down  and  die. 
'Tis  not  ten  years  gone. 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  friends. 
Did  feaft  together,  and,  in  two  years  after, 

*  What  perils  pajl,  tvbat  crojfes  to  enfue,']  There  is  fome  diffi- 
culty in  this  line,  becaufc  it  feems  to  make  paft  periJs  equally  terrible 
with  enfuing  crofles.  Johnson. 

This  happy  youth  who  is  to  forefeethe  future  progrefs  of  his  life,  can- 
not be  fuppofed  at  that  time  of  his  happinefs  to  have  gone  through  many 
perils.  Both  the  perils  and  the  croHes  that  the  king  alludes  to,  were 
yet  to  come  5  and  what  the  youth  is  to  forefee  is,  the  many  crofles  he 
would  have  to  contend  with,  even  after  he  has  pafi"ed  through  many 
perils.  Mason. 

In  anfwer  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  objeftion  it  may  be  obferved,  that  paft 
perils  are  not  defcribed  as  equally  tertible  with  enfuing  crofles,  but 
are  merely  mentioned  as  an  aggravation  of  the  fum  of  human  calamity. 
He  who  has  already  gone  through  feme  perils,  might  hope  to  have  his 
quietus,  and  might  naturally  fmk  in  defpondency,  on  being  informed 
that  "  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind."  Even  paft  perils  are 
painful  in  retrofpeft,  as  a  man  flirinks  at  the  fight  of  a  precipice  from 
which  he  once  fell. — To  one  part  of  Mr.  Mafon's  obfervation  it  may 
be  replied,  that  Shakfpeare  does  not  fay,  the  happy,  but  the  happiejtp 
youth  j  that  is,  even  the  happieft  of  mortals,  all  of  whom  are  def- 
tined  to  a  certain  portion  of  mifery. 

Though  what  I  have  now  ftated  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  urged  in  fup- 
port  of  what  feems  to  have  been  Dr.  Johnfon's  fenfe  of  this  paflage,  yet  I 
own  Mr.  Mafon's  interpretatipn  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  probably  is 
right.  The  perils  here  fpoken  of  may  not  have  been  a&ually  palfed 
by  the  perufer  of  the  book  of  fate,  though  they  have  been  pafled  by 
him  in  "  viewing  his  progrefs  through"}  or,  in  other  words,  though  the 
regifterof  them  has  been  ^fra/f^/ by  him.  They  may  be  faid  to  be 
pafi  in  one  fenfe  only  ;  namely  with  refpeft  to  thofe  which  are  to  en- 
fue J  which  are  prefented  to  his  eye  fubfequently  to  thofe  which  pre- 
cede. If  the  fpirit  and  genera!  tendency  of  the  paflage,  rather  than 
the  grammatical  cxpreflion,  be  attended  to,  this  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
moft  obvious  meaning.  The  conftrudtion  is,  JVbat periU  having 
been pajt^  ivhat  crojes  are  to  tnftieC  Malone, 

(Weary 
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Were  they  at  wars :  It  is  but  eight  years,  fmcc 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearell  my  foul ; 

Who  like  a  brother  toil'din  my  affairs. 

And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 

Yea,  for  my  fake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 

Gave  him  defiance.    But  which  of  you  was  by  ^, 

(You,  coufm  Nevil     as  I  may  remember,)  [to  Warwick. 

When  Richard,— with  his  eye  brim-full  of  tears. 

Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 

Did  fpeak  thefe  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  uohich 

My  coiifin  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  throne  ;— 

Though  then,  heaven  knows,  I  had  no  fuch  intent  *  ; 

But  that  neceffity  fo  bow'd  the  ftate. 

That  I  and  greatnefs  were  compelled  to  kifs  : — 

^he  time  Jhall  come,  thus  did  he  follow  it, 

*rhe  time  ivill  come,  that  foul Jin,  gathering  head. 

Shall  break  into  corruption ; — fo  went  on. 

Foretelling  this  fame  time's  condition. 

And  thedivifion  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd: 
The  which  obferv'd,  a  man  may  prophefy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life  ;  which  in  their  feeds. 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  entreafured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  ; 

And, 

5  Butivhtch  of  you  ivasby,  &c.]  He  refers  to  King  Richard^  Aft  IV. 
fceneii.  But  whether  the  king's  or  the  author's  memory  fails  him,  fo 
it  was,  that  Warwickwas  not  prefent  at  that  converfation.  Johnson. 

6  — coujin  Ne-vtl,]  Shakfpeare  has  miftaken  the  name  of  the  prefent 
nobleman.  The  earldom  of  Warwick  was  at  this  time  in  the  family  of 
Beaucbamp,  and  did  not  come  into  that  of  the  Nevils  till  many  years 
after,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  when  it  de- 
fcended  to  ylnne  Beaucbamp,  (the  daughter  of  the  earl  here  introduced) 
who  was  married  to  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Saliftury.     St  e  evens. 

*  '—I  bad  no  Juch  intent  ;]  He  means,  "  /  p^ould  ha-vebad  no  fuch  in- 
tent, but  that  neceflity",  &;c.  or  Shakfpeare  has  here  alfo  forgotten  his 
former  play»  or  has  chofcn  to  make  Henry  forget  his  fituation  at  the 
rime  mentioned.  He  had  then  adlually  accepted  the  crown.  Soe 
K.  Richard  IL  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 

♦*  In  God's  name,  TU  afcend  the  regal  throne."  Malonb, 
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And,  by  the  neceffary  form  of  this  ^, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfedl  guefs. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  falfe  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  feed,  grow  to  a  greater  falfenels ; 
"Which  ftiould  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon 
Unlefs  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  thefe  things  then  neceflities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necelTities  ^ : 
And  that  fame  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us; 
They  fay,  the  bifhop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thoufand  llrong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord  ; 
Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd  : — Pleafe  it  your  grace. 
To  go  to  bed  ;  upon  my  life,  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  fent  forth. 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  eafily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  inftance,  that  Glendower  is  dead^. 
Your  majefty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill ; 
And  thefe  unfeafon'd  hours,  perforce,  muft  add 
Unto  your  ficknefs. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counfel : 
And,  were  thefe  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand. 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land'.  [Exeunt, 

S  C  E  NE, 

7  Anet)  hythenecejfary  form  of  tKiSil  I  think  we  might  better  read 
the  neceJJ'ary  form  of  things.  The  word  tbh  has  no  very  evident  antece- 
flent.  Johnson. 

If  any  change  were  wanting,  I  would  read  : 
And  by  tbe  necejjary  form  of  thefe,— 
i.  e.  the  things  mentioned  in  the  preceding  line.  Steevens. 

8  — let  us  meet  tbem  like  necstTities  :]  That  is  let  us  meet  them  with 
that  patient  and  quiet  temper  with  which  men  of  fortitude  meet  thofe 
events  which  they  know  to  be  inevitable.  Mason. 

9  -^tbat  Glendower  if  dead.l  Glendower  did  not  die  till  after  King 
Henry  IV.  See  p.  196,  n.  4.  Malone. 

^^mmunto  the  Holy  Land.'\  This  play,  like  the  former,  proceeds  in  one 
unbroken  tenor  through  the  firft  edition,  and  there  is  therefore  no  evi- 
dence that  the  divifion  of  the  a£ls  was  made  by  the  author.  Since, 
then,  every  editor  has  the  fame  right  to  mark  the  intervals  of  adlion  as 
the  players,  v/ho  made  the  prefent  diftributiony  I  fliould  propofe  that 

this 
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SCENE  II. 

Court  before  Jujlice  Shallow's  houfe  in  Glocefterfhire 

Enter  Sua  l  low  anf^  Silence,  meeting  ;  Mou  ld  y,  S  h  a- 
Dow,  WarTj  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  Ser-v ants, 
hehind* 

Shal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on  ;  give  me  your 
liand,  fir,  give  me  your  hand,  fir:  an  early  ftirrer,  by 
the  rood  ^.    And  how  doth  my  good  coufin  Silence  *  ? 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  coufin  Shallow. 

ShaL  And  how  doth  my  coulin,  your  bed-fellow?  and 
your  faireft  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daughter  Ellen  ? 

Sil.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  coufin  Shallow. 

ShaL 

this  fcene  maybe  added  to  the  foregoing  adt,  and  the  remove  from  Lon- 
don to  Glocefterfhire  be  made  in  the  intermediate  time,  but  that  it 
would  fhorten  the  next  a£t  too  much,  which  has  not  even  now  its  due 
proportion  to  the  reft.  Johnson. 

*  —-Jufi'xct  Sballow's  houfe  in  GloceJierJhire.~\  From  the  following  paf- 
fagein  The  Return  from  ParnaffuSi  1606,  we  may  conclude  that  Kempe 
was  the  original  Jufiice  Sballotu. — Burbage  and  Kempe  are  introduced 
inftruding  fome  Cambridge  ftudents  to  adt.  Burbage  makes  one  of  the 
ftudents  repeat  fome  lines  of  Hieronymo  and  K.  Richard  III.  Kempe 
fays  to  another,  Now  for  you,— methinks  you  belong  to  my  tuition  ; 
and  your  face  methinks  would  be  good  for  a  foolifh  Mayor,  or  a  foohfh 
'jufiice  of  Peace."" — And  again  :  "  Thou  wilt  do  well  in  time  if  thou 
wilt  be  ruled  by  thy  betters,  that  is,  by  myfelfe,  and  fuch  grave  aiders 
men  of  the  playhoufe  as  I  am." — It  appears  from  Nafhe's  Apologie  of 
Pierce  Pennilefs,  1593,  that  he  likewife  played  the  Clown  :  "  What  can 
be  made  of  a  ropemaker  more  than  a  cloivne.  JVill.  Ktmpty  I  miftruft 
it  will  fall  to  thy  lot  for  a  merriment  one  of  thefe  dayes,"  Malone. 

3  ..—by  the  rood."]  i.  e.  The  crofs.  Pope. 

It  appears  from  Hearne,  FuUei^,  and  Blount,  (as  Mr.  Reed  has 
obferved,)  that  rori/ formerly  fignified  alfo  the  image  of  Chrift  on  the. 
crofs.  Malone. 

4-  —Silence,']  The  oldeft  copy  of  this  play  was  publiflied  in  1600.  It 
muft  however  have  been  adled  fomewhat  earlier,  as  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Every  Man  out  of  bii  Humour,  which  was  performed  in  1599,  is  the 
following  reference  to  it;  *<  No,  lady,  this  is  a  kinfaian  to  Jufiice 
Silence,^^  Steevens. 
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Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  fir,  I  dare  fay,  my  coufin 
William  is  become  a  good  fcholar  :  He  is  at  Oxford 
ftill,  is  he  not  ? 

Sil.  Indeed,  fir  ;  to  my  roll, 

Shal.  He  muft  then  to  the  inns  of  court  fliortly  :  I  was 
once  of  Clement's-inn ;  where,  I  think,  they  will  talk 
of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

Sil.  You  werecaird — lufty  Shallow,  then,  coufin. 

Shal.  By  the  mafs,  I  was  call'd  any  thing :  and  I 
would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too. 
There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  StafFordfiiire,  and 
black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will 
Squele,  a  Cotfwold  man  5, — you  had  not  four  fuch  fwinge- 
bucklers  ^  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again  :  and,  I  may  fay 

to 

5  — Will Squekf  a  Cotfivold  matt,']  The  games  at  Cotfwold  were, 
in  the  time  of  our  author,  very  famous.  Of  thefe  I  have  feen  accounts 
in  feveral  old  pamphlets  j  and  Shallow,  by  diftinguifhing  Will  Squele  as 
a  Cotfwold  man,  meant  to  have  him  underftood  to  be  one  who  was 
■well  verfed  in  thofe  exercifes,  and  confequently  of  a  daring  fpirit,  and 
an  athletic  conltitution.  Steevens. 

The  games  of  Cotfwold,  I  believe,  did  not  commence  till  the  relga 
of  James  I.  I  have  never  feen  any  pamphlet  that  mentions  them  as 
having  exifted  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Randolph  fpeaks  of  their  re- 
vival in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  ;  and  from  Dover's  book  they  appear  to 
have  been  revived  in  1636.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  they  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  certainly  were  in  that  of 
King  James,  and  were  probably  difcontinued  after  his  death.  However, 
Cotfwold  might  have  long  been  famous  for  meetings  of  tumultuous 
fwinge-bucklers.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  195.    n.  3.  Malone. 

6  —  fivinge-bucklers — ]  Sio'wge-bucklers  and  Jivajh-bucklers  were 
words  implying  rakes  or  rioters  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 

Nafh,  addrefling  himfelf  to  his  old  opponent  Gabriel  Harvey,  159?, 
fays  :  *'  T^urpe  fenex  mileSj  'tis  time  for  fuch  an  olde  foole  to  leave  play- 
ing the  fivapj-buckler."  Again,  in  The  DevWs  Charter,  1607,  Ca- 
raffa  fays,  "  —  when  I  was  a  fcholar  in  Padua,  faith,  then  I  could 
have  fiving'd  a fivord  and  buckler^''''  Sec,  Steevens. 

Weft  Smithfield  (fays  the  Continuator  of  Stovt'e'a  Annahy  1631,) 
was  for  many  years  called  Ruffians'  Hall,  by  reafon  it  was  the  ufual 
place  of  frayes  and  common  fighting,  during  the  time  that  fivord  and 
buckler  were  in  ufe  ;  when  every  ferving-man,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
beft,  carried  a  buckler  at  his  backe,  which  hung  by  the  hilt  or  pun^mel 
of  his  fword  which  hung  before  him. — Untill  the  20th  year  of  Queene 
Elizabeth,  it  was  ufual  to  have  frayes,  fights,  and  quarrels  upon  the 
fundayes  and  holydayes,  fomctimes  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  fwords 

Vol.  v.  a  a  and 
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to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona-robas  ^  were  ;  and  had 
the  beft  of  them  all  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack 
FalftafF,  now  fir  John,  a  boy;  and  page  to  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk^. 

and  bucklers,  halfe  againft  halfe,  as  well  by  quarrels  of  appointment 
as  by  chance.— -And  in  the  winter  feafon  all  the  high  ftreets  were  much 
annoyed  and  troubled  with  hourly  frayes,  and  fiuord  and  buckler  men, 
who  took  pleafurein  xhit  bragging  fight ;  and  although  they  made  great 
fhew  of  much  furie,  and  fought  often,  yet  feldome  any  man  was  hurt, 
for  thrufting  was  not  then  in  ufe,  neither  would  any  one  of  twenty 
Urike  beneath  the  wafte,  by  reafon  they  held  it  cowardly  and  beaftly/* 

Ma  L  ON  2. 

1  -"bona-robas— i.  e.  ladies  of pleafure.  Bona  RobayltdX.  So,  in  The 
Bride^  1640  :  "  Some  bona-rola  they  have  been  fporting with."  Steev, 

^  Then  'zvas  Jack  Faljiaff^  roio  fir  John^  a  boy  i  and  page  to 
Tbcmas  Moivbrayy  duke  of  Norfolk.']  The  following  circumftances, 
tending  to  prove  that  Shakfpeare  altered  the  name  of  Oldcaftle  to  that 
X)f  Faljiaffi  have  hitherto  been  overlooked.  In  a  poem  by  J.  Weever, 
entitled  «  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  that 
thrice  valiant  Capitaine  and  moft  godly  Martyre  Sir  John  Oldcafih 
Knight,  LordCobham,"  i8mo.  1601,  OldcaJiUj  relating  the  events  of 
his  life,  fays  : 

Within  the  fpring-tideof  my  flowring  youth 
He  [his  father]  ftept  into  the  winter  of  his  age  ; 
«'  Made  meanes  (Mercurius  thus  begins  the  truth) 
That  I  was  made  Sir  Thomas  Mow  brats  page." 

Again,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  <*  The  wandering  Jew  telling  fortunes 
to  Engliflimen,"  4to.  (the  date  torn  off,  but  apparently  a  republication 
about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century)  is  the  following  pafl'age  in  the 
Glutton  s  fpeech  :  *'  I  do  not  live  by  the  fweat  of  my  brows,  but  am  al- 
moft  dead  with  fweating.  I  eate  much,  but  can  talk  little.  Sir  John 
Oldcajile  was  my  great  grandfather's  father's  uncle.  I  come  of  a  bugt 
kindred."  Reed. 

Different  conclufions  are  fometimes  drawn  from  the  fame  premifes. 
Becaufe  Shakfpeare  borrowed  a  fingle  circumftance  from  the  life  of  the 
real  Oldcajilcy  and  imparted  it  to  the  f&ltious  FalfiaJ,  does  it  foUovi^ 
that  the  name  of  the  former  was  ever  employed  as  a  cover  to  the  vices 
of  the  latter  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely,  becaufe  Faljiaff  was  known  to 
poffefs  one  feature  in  common  with  Oldcajile^  that  the  vulgar  were  led. 
to  imagine  that  Faljiaff  was  only  Oldcajile  in  difguife  ?  Hence  too  might 
have  arifen  the  ftory  that  our  author  was  compelled  to  change  the  name 
of  the  one  for  that  of  the  other  ;  a  ftory  fufficiently  fpecious  to  have 
impofed  on  the  writer  of  the  Wandering  Jew,"  as  well  as  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  Fieldy  Fuller y  and  others,  whofe  coincidence  has  been  brought 
infupport  of  an  opinion  contrary  to  my  own.  Steevens. 

Having  given  my  opinion  very  fully  on  this  point  in  a  former  note, 

(fee 
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Sil.  This  fir  John,  coufin,  that  comes  hither  anon  a- 
bout  foldiers  ? 

Slf_a/.  The  fame  fir  John,  the  very  fame.  I  favv  him 
break  Skogan's  head  *at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a 

crack 

(fee  p.  119,  n.  i.)  I  ihall  here  only  add,  that  I  entirely  concur  with 
Mr.  Steevens.  There  is  no  dnubt  that  the  Sir  John  Gldcaitle  of  the  ano- 
nymous King  Henry  V,  fuggefted  the  charader  of  Falftaff  to  Sbak- 
fpeare ;  and  hence  he  very  naturally  adopted  this  circumftance  in  the 
life  of  the  real  Oldcaftle,  and  made  his  Falftaff  page  to  Mowbray  duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  author  of  the  Wandering  Jew  feems  to  have  been  mifun- 
derftood.  He  dcfcribes  the  Glutton  as  related  to  fame  Sir  John  Oldcaftle, 
and  therefore  as  a  man  of  a  /bw^e  kindred  j  but  he  means  z  fat  man,  not  a 
Aian  nobly  allied.  From  a  pamphlet  already  quoted,  entitled,  The  Meeting 
of  Gallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  it  appears  that  the  Oldcajile  of  the  old 
Henry  V.  was  reprefented  as  a  very  fat  man  ;  (fee  alfo  the  prologue  to  a 
play  entitled  $ir  John  OldcafiU^  1600,  in  which  the  Oldcaftle  of  the  old 
K.  Henry  V.  is  defcribed  as  a  pampered  glutton:'''')  but  we  have  no 
authority  for  fuppofing  Lord  Cobham  was  fatter  than  other  men.  Is 
Jt  not  evident  then  that  the  Oldcaftle  of  the  play  of  King  Henry  V.  was 
the  perfon  in  the  contemplation  of  the  author  of  The  JVandering  Jew  ? 
and  how  does  the  proof  that  Shakfpeare  changed  the  name  of  his  cha- 
racter advance  by  this  means  one  ftep  ? — In  addition  to  what  1  have 
fuggefted  in  a  former  note  on  this  fubjeft,  I  may  add,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  Camden's  RemaineSf  1614,  p.  146,  that  celebrated  adtors 
were  fometimes  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  the  perfons  they  repre- 
fented on  the  ftage  :— •  *^  that  I  may  fay  nothing  of  fuch  as  for  well  ailing 
on  the  ftage  have  carried  away  the  nam-es  of  the  perfonage  which  they 
adled,  and  have  loft  their  names  among  the  people,^' — If  adlors,  then,  were 
fometimes  called  by  the  names  of  the  perfons  they  reprefented,  what 
is  more  probable  than  that  faljiaff  fliould  have  been  called  by  the  mul- 
titude, and  by  the  players,  Oldcajile^  not  only  becaufe  there  had  been  a 
popular  character  of  that  name  in  a  former  piece,  whofe  immediate 
fucceObr  Falftaff  was,  and  to  whofe  cloaths  and  fidltious  belly  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  but  becaufe,  as  Shakfpeare  himfelf  intimates  in  his  epilogue  to 
this  play,  a  falfe  idea  had  gone  abroad,  that  his  jolly  knight  was,  like 
his  predeceflbr,  the  theatrical  reprefentative  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  the 
good  Lord  Cobham  ? — See  the  note  to  the  epilogue  at  the  end  of  this 
play.  Malone, 

S>  Skogans  head — ]  Who  Scogan  was,  may  be  underftood  from  the 
following  paflage  in  The  Fortunate  I/Jes,  a  mafque  by  Ben  Jonfon,  1626  : 

*'  Methinks  you  (hould  enquire  now  after  Skellon, 

*'  And  imiAci  Scogan, 

—  "  Scogan  ?  what  was  he  ?  — 

**  O,  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  mafterof  arts, 

*^  Of  Henry  the  FourtFs  timesy  that  made  dlfguifes 

<*  For  the  king's  fons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 

«  Daintily  well,''  &c. 

A  a  3  Among 
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crack',  not  thus  high :  and  the  very  fame  day  did  I  fight 
with  one  Sampfon  Stockfifh,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's* 
inn.    O,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  fpent !  and  to  fee 
how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead  I 
Sil.  We  ftiall  all  follow,  coufm. 

ShaL  Certain,  'tis  certain  ;  very  fure,  very  fure  : 
death,  as  the  Pfalmilt  faith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all  fhall 
die.    How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ^ 

Sil,  Truly,  coufin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain.— -Is  old  Dbuble  of  your  tdwa 
living  yet  ? 

^/7.  Dead,  fir. 

S^al.  Dead!-^See,  fee!— 'he  drew  a  good  bow ;-^And 
deadl—he  fhot  a  fine  Ihoot: — John  of  Gaunt  lov'd  hint 
well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head.  Dead!-^ 

he 

Among  the  works  of  Chaucer  is  a  poem  called  Scogan,  unto  the 
Lordes  and  Gentilmen  of  the  Kinge's  Houft."    Ste  evens". 

"  In  the  written  copy  (fays  the  editor  of  Chaucer's  Works,  159S,) 
the  title  hereof  is  thus :  Here  foUowethe  a  morall  ballade  to  the  Prince, 
Jiow  Prince  Henry,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Duke  of  Gioucefter,  the  kinges  fons,  by  Henry  Scoganf  at  a  fupper  a- 
mong  the  merchants  in  the  vintrey  at  London,  in  the  houfe  of  Lewis 
John."  The  purport  of  the  ballad  is  to  dilTuade  them  from  fpending 
their  youth  folily." 

John  Skogan,  who  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  at 
Oxford,  "  being  (fays  Mr.  WartonJ  an  excellent  mimick,  and  of  great 
pleafantry  in  converfation,  became  the  favourite  buftbon  of  the  court  of 
K,  Edivard  IVC^  Bale  and  Tanner  have  confounded  him  with  Henry  Sko- 
gattj  if  indeed  they  were  diftindl  perfons,  which  I  doubt.  The  compo- 
fitions  which  Bale  has  attributed  to  the  writer  whom  he  fuppofes  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  were  written  by  the  poet  of  the 
leign  of  Henry  IV. ;  which  induces  me  to  think  that  there  was  no  poet 
or  matter  of  arts  of  this  name,  in  the  time  of  Edward.  There  might 
then  have  been  a  jefter  of  the  fame  name.  Sc&gin^s  Jests  were  pub- 
lirtied  by  Andrew  Borde,  a  phyfician  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Shak- 
fpeare  had  probably  met  with  this  book  j  and  as  he  was  very  little  fcru-* 
pulous  about  anachronifms,  this  perfon  and" not  Henry  Scogan,  the  poet 
of  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  may  have  been  in  his  thoughts  :  I  fay  may^  for 
it  is  by  no  means  certain,  though  the  author  of  Remarks  on  the  laft 
edition  of  Shakfpeare,  &c.  has  aflerted  it  with  that  confidence  which 
diftinguifhes  his  obfervatipns.  Malone. 

}  —~a  crflcA,]  This  is  an  old  iflandic  word,  fignifying  a  boy  or  child.  One 
of  the  fabulous  kings  and  heroes  of  Denmark,  called  Hrolf,  was  fur«» 
naoisd  i^raAft    See  the  iiory  in         Fable  63.  Tykwhitt. 
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the  would  have  clappM  i'the  clout  *  at  twelve  fcore  ^ ;  and 
carry'd  you  a  fore-hand  lhaft  a'  fourteen  and  fourteen 
and  a  half  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good 
•*o  fee. — How  a  fcore  of  ewes  now  ? 

Sii,  Thereafter  as  they  be  :  a  fcore  of  good  ewes  may 
be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Skal.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ! 

Enter  Bardolph,  an^ one  ivith  him. 

Sil.  Here  come  two  of  fir  John  FalftafF's  men,  as  I  think. 

BarJ.  Good  morrow,  honeft  gentlemen:  I  befeech 
you,  which  is  juftice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  .fir;  a, poor  efquire  of  this 
county,  and  one  of  the  .^ting's  juftices  of  the  peace: 
What  is  your  good  pleafure  with  me  ? 

Bard,  My  captain,  fir,  commends  him  to  you ;  my 
capt-airi,  fir  -John  FalftafF :  a  tall  gentleman,  by  heaven, 
and  a  moft  gallant  leader. 

Shal,  He  greets  me  well,  fir ;  I  knew  him  a  good  back- 
fword  man  :  How  doth  the  good  knight  ?  may  I  afk,  how 
my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard,  Sir,  pardon ;  a  foldier  is  better  accommodated, 
than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  faid,  in  faith,  fir;  and  it  is  well  faid  in- 
deed too.  Better  accommodated  !-~it  is  good  ;  yea,  indeed, 
is  it :  good  phrafes  are  fuijely,  and  ever  were,  very  com- 
mendable. Accommodated  1 — it  comes  of  accommodo  : 
very  good;  a  good  phrafe  ^, 

*  —clapped  r  the  clout — ]  i.  e.  hit  the  white  marjc.  War.burton, 
2-^at  tivehe  fcore     i.  e.  of  yards.    So  in  Drayton's  Vclyolbion  1612  : 
**  At  mark.es  full  fortie  fcore  they  us'd  to  prick  and  rove." 

Malone, 

4  —-fourteen  and fourteen  and  a  halff\  That  is,  fourteen  fcore  of  yards. 

Johnson, 

The  utmoft  diftance  that,  the  archers  of  ancient  times  reached,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  about  three  hundred  yards.  Old  Double  there- 
fore certainly  drew  a  good  bow^  Mal.one. 

5  —  t/erj)  good'^  a  good pbrafe,'\  Accommodate  was  a  modifh  term  of 
that  time,  as  Ben  Jonfon  informs  us  :  You  are  not  to  caft  or  wring 
for  the  perfumed  terms  of  the  time,  as  accommodationy  complement, 
fpirit,  ©"c.  but  ufe  them  properly  in  their  places  as  others."  Disco- 
•viRiES.  lltnct'Batio\^h.C3.\W\tn  v/ord  of  exceeding  good  command.  His 
de^riition  of  it  is  admirable,  and  highly  fatirical ;  nothing  being  nr.ore 

A  a  3  common 
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Bard.  Pardon  me,  fir  ;  I  have  heard  the  word.  Phrafe 
call  you  it?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not  the  phrafe  :  but 
I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  fword,  to  be  a  foldier- 
like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command. 
Accommodated ;  That  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  fay, 
accommodated  :  or,  when  a  man  is, — being, — whereby, 
he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Shal.  It  is  very  jijfi: Look,  here  comes  good  fir 
John. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  worfhip's 
good  hand  :  By  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and  bear  your 
years  very  well :  welcome,  good  fir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well,  good  mafter  Robert 
Shallow: — Mailer  Sure-card,  as  I  think ^. 

Shal.  No,  fir  John ;  it  is  my  coufin  Silence,  in  com- 
milTion  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  mafter  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  fhould  be 
of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Your  good  worlhip  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie  !  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen,  have  you 
provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  fufficientmen  ? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  fir.    Will  you  fit  ? 

Fal  Let  me  fee  them,  I  befeech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll  vvhere's  the  roll?  where's 
the    roll?— Let  me  fee,    let  me   fee.     So,  fo,  fo, 

fo: 

common  than  for  inaccurate  fpeakers  or  writers,  when  they  fhould  de- 
fine, to  put  their  hearers  off  with  a  fynonymous  term  j  or,  for  want  of 
that,  even  with  the  fame  term  A\?izxtnt\y  accommodated  :  as  in  the  ia- 
ftance  before  us.  Warburton. 

The  fame  word  occurs  in  Jonfon's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  : 
Hoftefs,  accommodate  us  with  another  bedftaft': 
<'  The  woman  does  not  underftand  the  words  of  aSiion.''* 

3teevens* 

«  —.M^z/7er  Sure-card,  as  I  think,]  It  is  obfervable,  that  many  of 
Shakfpeare's  names  are  invented,  and  charadteriftical  .  Mafter  Forth- 
right, the  tilter;  Mudtr  Shoe-tic,  the  traveller  j  Mafter  Smooth,  the 
filkman ;  Mrs.  Ovei  -done,  the  bawd  j  Kate  Keep-doivn,  Jane  Night' 
uoork,  &c.  Sure-card  was  ufed  as  a  term  for  a  boon  companion,  fo  lately 
as  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  by  one  of  the  tranflators  of  Sueta- 
xius,  Malone. 
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(g:  Yea,  marry,  fir: — Ralph  Mouldy  :— let  them  appear 
as  I  call ;  let  them  do  fo,  let  them  do  fo. — Let  me  liee  ; 
Where  is  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.  Here,  an't  pleafe  you. 

S/ja/.  What  think  you,  fir  John  ?  a  good-limb'd  fel- 
low: young,  ftrong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fa/.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

Mou/.  Yea,  an't  pleafe  you. 

Fa/.  'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  ufed. 

S/ya/.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  moft  excellent,  i'faith  !  things, 
^hat  are  mouldy,  lack  ufe  :  Very  fingular  good  ! — In  faith, 
well  faid,  fir  John ;  very  well  faid. 

Fa/.  Prick  him.  [fo  Shallow. 

Mou/.  I  was  prick'd  well  enough  before,  an  you  could 
have  let  me  alone  :  my  old  dame  will  be  undone  now,  for 
one  to  do  her  hufbandry,  and  her  drudgery  :  you  need  not 
to  have  prick'd  me ;  there  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out 
than  I. 

Fa/.  Go  to ;  peace.  Mouldy,  you  (hall  go.  Mouldy, 
it  is  time  you  were  fpent. 
Mou/.  Spent  ! 

S/;a/.  Peace,  fellow,  peace,  ftand  afide ;  Know  you 
where  you  are  ? — -For  the  other,  fir  John  : — let  me  fee  ;— 
Simon  Shadow ! 

Fa/.  Ay  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  fit  under :  he's 
like  to  be  a  cold  foldier. 

Where's  Shadow  ? 

S.ha^.  Here,  iir. 

Fa/.  Shadow,  whofe  fon  art  thou  ? 
S/>a^/.  My  mother's  fon,  fir. 

Fa/.  Thy  mother's  fon  !  like  enough;  and  thy  father's 
ihadow:  fo  the  fon  of  the  female  is  the  fhadow  of  the 
male  :  It  is  often  fo,  indeed  ;  but  not  much  of  the  father's 
fubftance. 

S/;a/.  Do  you  like  him,  fir  John  ? 

Fa/.  Shadow  will  ferve  for  fummer, — prick  him  ; — for 
we  have  a  number  of  lhadows  to  fill  up  the  jnufler-book  7. 

A  a  4  S/?a/. 

7 -^nje  have  a  number  of  fliadows  Jrll  up  the  mujier-book.^  That 
is,  we  have  in  the  mutter-book  many  names  for  which  we  receive  pay, 
though  we  have  not  the  men.  Johnson. 
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Shal.  Thomas  Wart  I 
Fal.  Where's  he  ? 
Wart.  Here,  fir. 
Fal,  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 
Wart.  Yea,  fir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  lir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  fuperfluous ;  for  his  apparel  is  built  upon 
his  back,  and  the -whole  frame  ftands  upon  pins :  prick 
Jiim  no  more. 

Skal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — you  can  do  it,  fir ;  you  can  do  it : 
commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble  ! 
Fee.  Here,  fir. 

,  FaL  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  ? 
Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  fir, 
Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  fir  ? 

Fal.  You  may :  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he 
would  have  prick'd  you. — Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes 
in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  haft  done  in  a  woman's  pet- 
ticoat ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  fir ;  you  can  have  no  more. 

Fal.  Well  faid,  good  woman's  tailor !  well  faid,  cou- 
rageous Feeble  !  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful 
dove,  or  moft  magnanimous  moufe. — Prick  the  woman's 
tailor  well,  matter  Shallow  ;  deep,  matter  Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would.  Wart  might  have  gone,  fir. 

Fal.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor;  that  thou 
might'tt  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  cannot 
put  him  to  a  private  foldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  fo  ma- 
ny thoufands :  Let  that  futtice,  moft  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  lhall  fuffice,  fir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — Who  is  next  ? 
Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green  ! 
Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  fee  Bull-calf. 
Bull.  Here,  fir. 

Fal.  'For€  God,  a  likely  fellow ! — Come,  prick  me 
Bull-calf,  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  lord  !  good  my  lord  captain, — 
Fal.  What,  doft  thou  roar  before  thou  art  prick'd? 
O  lord,  fir  I  I  am  a  difeas'd  man. 

Fal. 


I 
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Fal.  What  difcafe  haft  thou  ? 

£j<ll.  A  vvhorelbn  cold,  fir ;  a  cough,  fir ;  which  I 
caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs,  upon  his  coro- 
nation day,  fir. 

FaL  Come,  thou  fhalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown ;  we 
will  have  away  thy  cold  ;  and  I  will  take  fuch  order,  that 
thy  friends  ihall  ring  for  thee. — Is  here  all  ? 

Sba/.  Here  is  two  more  call'd  than  your  number  ^  ;  you 
muft  have  but  four  here,  fir  ; — and  fo,  1  pray  you,  go  ia 
with  ine  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  in  good  troth,  mafter 
Shallow. 

S^aL  O,  fir  John,  do  you  remember  fince  we  lay  all 
night  in  the  wind-mill  in  faint  George's  fields  ? 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  mafter  Shallow,  no  more 
of  that. 

Sha/.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Night- 
work  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives,  maftefl-  Shallow. 

S^al.  She  never  could  away  with  me^. 

FaL  Never,  never  :  ftie  would  always  fay.  She  could 
not  abide  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mafs,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart.  She 
was  then  a  bona-roba  \    Doth  Ihe  hold  her  own  well  ? 

Fa/. 

8  Here  is  tivo  more  called  than  your  nvmber J  Five  only  have 
been  called,  and  the  number  required  is  four.  Some  name  feems  to 
have  been  omitted  by  the  tranfcriber.  The  reftoration  of  this  fixth  man 
would  folve  the  difficulty  that  occurs  below j  tor  when  Mouldy  and 
Bull-calf  are  fet  afide,  Falftaff,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,  gets  but 
three  recruits.  Perhaps  our  author  himfelf  is  anfwerable  for  this  flight 
inaccuracy.    Ma  lone. 

9  She  never  could  away  ivith  me.']  This  expreflion  of  diflike  is  ufed 
by  Maurice  Kiffiriy  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  1588: 
"  All  men  that  be  in  love  can  ill  anvay  to  have  wives  appointed  them  by 
others."  Perhaps  the  original  meaning  \i2.%'^jucb  a  one  cannot  tranjtl 
Qn  the ^ame  road  ivith  me.  Steevens. 

So,  in  Harrington's  Orlando  Furiofoy  B.  I. 

— fcarce  to  look  on  him  flie  can  atuay.^*    Ma  lone. 

'  —bona-roba.]  j5on<j-r<5ifl  was,  in  our  author's  time,  the  common 
term  for  a  harlot.  It  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  B.  Jonfon  in  his  E-vsry 
Man  out  of  bis  Humour,  and  by  many  others.  Steevens, 
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Fal.  Old,  old,  mailer  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  (he  mufl:  be  old  ;  Ihe  cannot  choofe  but  be 
old  ;  certain,  (he's  old  ;  and  had  P.obin  Night-work  by 
old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  Clement*s-inn. 

Sil.  That's  fifty-five  year  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  coufin  Silence,  that  thou  hadft  feen  that  that 
this  knight  and  I  have  feen ! — Ha,  fir,  John,  faid  I  well  ? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight*,  mafter 
Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have  ;  in 
faith,  fir  John,  we  have ;  our  watch-word  was.  Hem 
lays  /-^Come,  let's  to  dinner;  come,  let's  to  dinner: — 
■O,  the  days  that  we  have  feen  ! — Come,  come. 

[£xeunf  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

Bull.  Good  mailer  corporate  Bardolph,  Hand  my 
friend ;  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  fhillings  in  French 
crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  fir,  I  had  as  lief  be 
liang'd,  fir,  as  go  :  and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  fir,  J  do 
not  care ;  but,  rather,  becaufe  I  am  unwilling,  and,  for 
mine  own  part,  have  a  defire  to  ftay  with  my  friends ;  elfc, 
iir,  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own  part,  fo  much. 

Bard.  Go  to  ;  ftand  afide. 

Moul.  And  good  mafter  corporal  captain,  for  my  old 
dame's  fake,  ftand  my  friend :  flie  has  nobody  to  do  any 
thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  ftie  is  old,  and 
cannot  help  herfelf :  you  (hall  have  forty,  fir. 

jBard.  Goto;  ftand  afide. 

Fee.  By  my  troth  I  care  not ; — a  man  can  die  but 
once  ; — we  owe  God  a  death;— I'll  ne'er  bear  a  bafe 
mind  : — aa't  be  my  deftiny,  fo ;  an't  be  not,  fo  :  No 
man's  too  good  to  ferve  his  prince  :  and,  let  it  go  which 
way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year,  is  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  Well  faid ;  thou'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  I'll  bear  no  bafe  mind. 

Re-enier  Falstaff,  and  Jujiices. 

Fal.  Come,  fir,  which  men  fliall  I  have  \ 

Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  pleafe.  Bard, 

• — the  chimes  at  midnight y"]  So,  in  an  ancient  fong  entitled  A  Bill  of 
Fare,  &c.  bl.  I  : 

**  We  rofe  from  our  mirth  with  the  twelve  o'clock  climes." 

Steevens. 
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Bard,  Sir,  a  word  with  you: — I  have  three  pound  to 
free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf^. 
Fal.  Go  to  ;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  fir  John,  which  four  will  you  have? 
Fal.  Do  you  choofe  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then,— Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf : — For  you.  Mouldy,  ftay 
at  home  till  you  are  pall  fervice^ : — and,  for  your  part. 
Bull-calf, — grow  till  you  come  unto  it ;  I  will  none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  fir  John,  do  notyourfelf  wrong  ;  they 
arc  your  likelieft  men,  and  I  would  have  you  ferv'd  with 
the  bell. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  mailer  Shallow,  how  to  choofe 
a  man?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  thethevves^,  the  ftature, 
bulk  and  big  affemblance  of  a  man !  Give  me  the 
fpirit,  mafter  Shallow.— Here's  Wart ; — you  fee  what  a 
ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  fliall  charge  you,  and  dif- 
charge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer ; 

come 

i  — I  have  three  pound — ]  Here  feems  to  be  a  wrong  computation. 
He  had  forty  fliillings  for  each.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  conceal  part  of 
the  profit.  Johnson. 

3  For  you  f  Mouldy  t  ftay  home  till  you  are  pajl  fervice This 
fhould  furely  be :  For  you,  Mouldy  you  ha-ve  Jiay''d  lit  home,"  &c. 
Faljlaff  hzs  before  a  fimilar  allufion,  "  'T/j  the  more  time  thou  ivert 
vfed.'"' — There  is  fome  miftake  in  the  number  of  recruits :  Shallow  fays, 
that  Falftaff  ihould  have  four  there,  but  he  appears  to  get  but  three : 
Wart,  Shadow,  and  Feeble.  Farmer. 

See  p.  361,  n.  8.  I  believe,  Jiay  at  home  till  you  are  pafl;  fervlce," 
is  right ;  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  fentence  being  likewife  imperative  ; 

and,  for  your  part,  Bull-calf,  |^row  till  you  come  unto  it."  M  alone. 

Perhaps  this  paflage  fhould  be  read  and  pointed  thus  :  *•  For  you. 
Mouldy,  ftay  at  home  y?;7/;  you  are  paft  fervice : — Tyrwhitt. 

4-  — the  thewes,]  i.  e.  the  mufcular  llrength  or  appearance  of  man- 
hood.   So,  again  : 

*<  For  nature  crefcentj  does  not  grow  alone 
*'  In  theives  and  bulk." 

In  other  ancient  writers  this  term  implies  manners,  or  behaviour 
only.  Spenfer  often  ufes  it  5  and  I  find  it  likewife  in  Gafcoigne's  Clajs 
of  Gov  eminent  J  1575: 

"  And  honour'd  more  than  bees  of  better  theives*'* 

Shakfpeareis  perhaps  fingular  in  his  application  of  it  to  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  body,    St  EE  yens. 
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come  off,  and  on,  fwifter  than  he  that  gibbets-on  the 
brewer's  bucket  5.  And  this  fame  half-faced  fellow.  Sha- 
dow,— give  me  this  man ;  he  prefents  no  mark  to  the 
enemy ;  the  foe-man  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the 
edge  of  a  pen-knife  :  And,  for  a  retreat, — how  fwiftly 
will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run  olF?  O,  give 
me  the  fpare  men,  and  fpare  me  the  great  ones. — Put  me 
s.  caliver  ^  into  Wart's  -hand,  Bardolph, 

JBar^sl,  Hold,  Wart,  traverfe ;  thus,  thus,  thus. 

FaL  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So  : — very 
well: — goto: — very  good exceeding  good.  O,  give 
me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chopp'd,  ^  bald  fnot. — • 

Well 

5  —fwifter  than. he  that  gibbetz-on  the  brswer's  bucket.^  Sv/Ifter 
than  he  that  carries  beer  from  the  vat  to  the  barrel,  in  buckets  hung 
upon  a  gibbet  or  beam  crolTiiig  his  fhoulders*  Johnson. 

Falftaff  feems  to  mean,  "  fwifter  than  he  that  puts  the  buckets  on 
the  gibbet for  as  the  buckets  at  each  end  of  the  gibbet  muft  be  put 
on  at  the  fame  inftant,  it  neceflarily  requires  a  quick  motion.  Mason. 

*  —cali'ver — ]    A  hand-gun.  Johnson. 

So,  in  X.ht  Maf que  of  Floioersy  1613  :  «<  The  ferjeant  of  Kawafiia 
carried  on  his  fliouJders  a  great  tobacco-pipe  as  big  as  a  cali'uer.'*^ 

It  is  fingular  that  Shakfpeare,  who  has  fo  often  derived  his  fources  of 
Tnerriment  from  recent  cufloms  or  fafliionabie  follies,  fhould  not  once 
have  mentioned  tobacco,  though  at  a  time  when  all  his  contemporaries 
■were  aftiveinits  praife  or  its  condemnation. 

It  is  as  remarkable,  that  he  has  written  no  lines  on  the  death  of  any 
poetical  friend,  nor  commendatory  verfes  on  any  living  author,  vvhich 
was  the  conftant  practice  of  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  &c.  Perhaps  the  fingu- 
lar modefty  of  Shakfpeare  hindered  him  from  attempting  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  others,  while  Jiis  liberal  turn  of  mind  forbade  him  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  grofs  and  indifcriminate  praifes  as  too  often  difgrace  the 
names  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  I  owe  this  remark  to  Dr. 
Farmer.  Steevens. 

7  — l)a!d{hot.'\  Shot  Is  uCed  for  JhoUer,  one  who  is  to  fight  by 
/hooting.  Johnson. 

So  in  The  Exercife  of  armes  for  Cali'vresj  Muftettes  and  Pykes,  16195 
*'  Firft  of  all  is  in  this  figure  ihowed  to  every  Jhot  how  he  fliall  ftand 
and  marche,  and  cary  his  caliver,"  &c.  With  this  inftance  I  was  fur- 
nifhed  by  Dr.  Farmer.  We  ftill  fay  of  a  (kilfuU  fportfman  or  game- 
keeper, that  ht  is  a  good  Jhot.  Steevens. 

Again,  in  Stowe's  Annalesy  1631  :  <'  — men  with  armour,  enfignes, 
drums,  fifes,  and  other  furniture  for  the  wars,  the  greater  part  whereof 
were ptt,  the  other  were  pikes  and  halberts,  in  falre  corflets". 
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Well  faid,  i'faith.  Wart ;  thou'rt  a  good  fcab  :  hold,  there's 
a  teller  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft*s-mafter,  he  doth  not  dc  it 
right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green  ^,  (when  I  lay  at 
Clement's- inn      1  was  then  firDagonet  in  Arthur's  {how  *, 

there? 

*  —Milf-end  vreen,1  It  app^ars  fro^  S tow's  C,6roK/V/f,  (edit.  1615^ 
p.  702.)  that  in  the  year  1585,'  4000  cTtJzens  were  trained  and  exer- 
cifed  at  Mile-end.  Steevens. 

From  the  fame  Chronicle,  p.  789,  edit.  i6gi,  it  appears  that  thirty 
thoufand  citizens —  p^eioed  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  1599,  on  the  M//fi- 
where  they  trained  all  that  day,  and  other  dayes,  under  their  cap» 
taines,  (alfo  citizens,)  until  the  4th  of  September."  Maxone. 

^  -"ivben  I  lay  at  C/ement''s- inn, — ]  "  When  I  lay''  here  fignlfies 
when  I  lodged  or  lived.  So  Leland :  *•  An  old  manor-place  where  in 
tymes  parte  fum  of  the  Moulbrays for  a  ftarte  j"  i.  e.  lived  for  a 
timej  or  fometimes,    Itirt,    Vol.  I. fol»  1 19.    T.  Warton. 

So,  faid  Sir  Henry  Wotton,      An  amH^iTador  is  an  honeft  man  fenfe- 
to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country.''  Reliquia  JVottonianigf  1685, 
Again,  in  Marion's  Whet  you  Willf  a  comedy,  1607  : 
Surveyed  with  wonder  by  me,  when  I  lay 
**  Fadlor  in  London."    M  alone; 
'  — /  ivas  then  fir  Dagoret  in  Arthur's  {how,  j    The  llory  of  fir  D3- 
gonet  is  to  be  found  in  La  Mort  d' A^thurCy  an  old  romance  much  cele- 
brated in  our  author's  time,  or  a  little  before  it.    **  When  papiftry,** 
fays  Afcham  in  his  Scbool-majier,  «  as  a  ftanding  pool,  overflowed  all' 
«*  England,  few  books  were  read  in  our  tongue  faving  certain  books  of 
«*  chivalry,  as  they  faid,  for  paftime  and  pleafure ;  which  books,  a» 
*<  fome  fay,  were  made  in  raonafterics  by  idle  monks.    As  one  fo» 
example.  La  Mort  d'  Arthure»*    In  this  romance  fir  Dagonet  is 
king  Arthur's  fool.  Shakfpeare  would  not  have  fiiewnhis^'«/?;fe  capable 
of  reprefenting  any  higher  charafter.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Warton  fays  that  Sir  Dagonet  was  king  Arthur's  fquire.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  **  Arthur  i  Sboiu  here  mentioned  v/as  an  interlude  or 
mafque,  which  was  probably  extant  in  Shakfpeare's  age,  and  compiled 
from.  Mallory's  Morte  d"" Arthur,  then  recently  publifhed.  Does  Shallow 
mean,  (fays  that  ingenious  writer,  Rifi.  ofEnglip  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  p.  403,) 
that  he  adled  fir  Dagonet  at  Mile-end  G  reen,  or  at  Clement's-Inn  ?  By  ths 
application  of  a  parenthefisonly,  the  paffafc  will  be  cleared  from  am- 
biguity, and  the  fenfe  I  would  affign,  will  appear  to  be  juft.— <  I  remem- 
ber at  Mile-end  Green,  (when  I  lay  at  Clement's-inn,  I  was  then  Sir 
Dagonet  in  Arthur's  fliow,)  there  was',  &;c.  That  is  :  /  remember  ivhen  1 
was  a  very  young  man  at  Clement'' s-lnn,  and  not  fit  to  a&  any  higher  part 
than  Sir  Dagonet  in  the  interludes  which  ive  ufed  to  play  in  that  Jociet^ 
that  among  the  foldiers  ivho  ivere  exercifed  at  Mile-end  Green,  there  ivas. 
Sec  The  performance  of  this  part  of  Sir  Dagonec  (he  adds,)  was 
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there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow  and  'a  would  manage 
you  his  piece  thus :  and  *a  would  about,  and  about,  and 
come  you  in,  and  come  you  in :  rah,  tah,  tab,  would  '?t 

another  of  Shallow's  feats  at  Clement's  Inn,  on  which  he  delights  to  ex- 
patiate j  a  circumftance  in  the  mean  time  quite  foreign  to  the  purpofe 
of  what  he  is  faying,  but  introduced  on  that  account,  to  heighten  the 
ridicule  of  his  charafter.  Juft  as  he  had  told  Silence  a  little  before 
that  he  faw  Scogan's  head  broke  by  Falftaft  at  the  court  gate,  and  thd 
•very  fame  day  1  did  fight  with  one  Sampfon  Stockiift,  a  fruiterer,  be- 
hind Gray's-Inn". 

This  account  of  the  matter  was  fo  reafonahle,  that  I  believe  every 
reader,  as  well  as  theprefent  editor,  muft  have  been  fatisfied  with  it ;  but 
a  pallage  in  a  forgotten  book,  which  has  been  obligingly  communicated  to 
jhe  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowie,  induces  me  to  think  that  the  words  before  us 
have  hitherto  been  mifunderftood  j  that  Arthur'' s  Shoto  was  not  an  ?«- 
ferludei  but  an  Exhibition  of  Archery  j  and  that  Shallow  repre- 
fented  Sir  Dagonety  not  at  Clement's  Inn,  but  at  Mile-end  Green.  In- 
flead  therefore  of  placing  the  words  I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Ar- 
thur's fiiow",  in  a  parenthefis,  (as  recommended  very  properly  by  Mr. 
Warton  on  his  hypothefis,)  I  have  included  in  a  parenthefis  the  words 
<«  when  I  lay  at  Clement's  Inn."  And  thus  the  meaning  is,— I  remem- 
ber, when  1  was  a  ftudent  and  refided  at  Clement's  Inn,  that  oni  a  cer- 
tain exbibitton-day  at  Mile-end  Green,  v/hen  I  was  Sir  Dagonet,  &c. 

A  fociety  of  men  (I  now  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Bowie)  ftylingthem- 
felves  Arthur's  Knights,  exifted  in  our  poet's  time.  Richard  Mul- 
cafter,  mafter  of  St.  Paul's  School,  in  hh  Pojit'tons  concerning  the  training 
vp  of  children,  twice  printed  in  London,  158 1,  1587,  in  4to,  (my  copy 
wants  the  title,)  ch.  26,  in  praifing  of  Archerie  as  a  principal  exercife 
to  the  prefervation  of  health,  fays,  — <  how  can  I  but  prayfe  them,  who 
profefle  it  thoroughly  andmaintaine  it  nobly,  the  friendly  and  frank 
felloiojhip  of  Pimce  Arthur's  Knights,  in  and  about  the  citle  of 
London  ?  which  if  I  had  facred  to  filence,  would  not  my  good  friend  in 
the  citle,  Maifter  Heugh  Offiy,  and  the  fame  my  noble  fellow  in  that 
order,  Syr  Launcelot,  at  our  next  meeting  have  given  me  a  foure 
nodde,  being  the  chief  furtherer  of  the  fa€l  which  I  commend,  and 
the  famoufeft  knight  of  the  fdhiufhip  which  I  am  of?  Nay,  would  not 
even  Prince  Arthur  himfelfe,  Maifter  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  whole 
tabh  of  thofe  well  known  knights,  and  moft  a£tive  archers,  have  layd  in 
their  challenge  againft  their  felhtv-knight,  if  fpeaking  of  their  paftime 
I  Ihould  have  fpared  the/r  names  ?  '.  7'his  quotation  (adds  Mr.  Bowie,) 
refcues  three  of  them  from  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  prefumed  that 
the  'whole  table  of  thofe  luell known  knights,  moft  probably  pretty  nume- 
rous, could  efcape  the  knowledge  of  Shakfpeare.— Maifter  Heugh  Offly 
Was  fheriff  of  London  in  1588." 

The  paflage  above  quoted  places  Shallow's  words  in  fo  clear  a  light 
that  they  leave  me  little  to  add  upon  the  fubjeft.  We  fee  that  though 
5  h? 
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fay  ;  l^ouncey  would  *a  fay  ;  and  away  again  would  ^a  go^. 
and  again  would  'a  come  Ihall  never  fee  fuch  sl 
fellow. 

Fa/.  Thefe  fellows  will  do  well,  mailer  Shallow. — God 
keep  you,  mailer  Silence ;  I  will  not  ufe  many  words 
with  you  : — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both  :  I  thank  you  z 
I  mull  a  dozen  mile  to-night. — Bardolph,  give  the  fol- 
diers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  heaven  blefs  you>  and  profper  your 
affairs,  and  fend  us  peace  !  As  you  return,  vifit  my 
houfe  ;  let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed:  peradven.- 
ture,  I  will  with  you  to  the  court. 

Fal.  I  would  you  would,  mailer  SlialloW.- 

S/paL  Go  to ;  I  have  fpoke,  at  a  word.  Fare  you  wdl» 
[^Exeunt  Shall o w  and  Silence, 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On,  Bar- 
dolph ;  lead  the  men  away.  [Exeujjf  Bardolph,  Re^ 
emits,  ^c-l  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  thefe  juftices : 
I  do  fee  the  bottom  of  juflice  Shallow.  Lord,  lord,  how 
iiibjed  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying  I    This  fame 

ftarv'd 

he  Is  apt.enough  to  introduce  frivolous  and  foreign  circumfHnces,  ths- 
mention  of  Sir  Dagonet  here,  is  not  of  that  nature.  Mile-end  Greera< 
being  probably  the  place  where  Ar  thur's  Knight's  difplayed  their 
fkill  in  archery,  or  in  other  words  whei-e  Arthur's  Show  was  exhi- 
bited. 

Whether  this  fellowfliip  exifted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  \s,  very  uaae- 
ccflary  to  enquire.  We  fee  in  almoft  every  one  of  his  plays  iiow 
little  fcrupulous  Shalcfpeare  was  in  afcribing  the  cuftoms  of  Jhis  own 
time  to  preceding  ages. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objeiled,  that  the  *<  little  quiver  fellow,"  after- 
wards mentioned,,  is  not  defcribed  as  an  archer,,  but  as  managing  a  j& we  5, 
but  various  exercifes  might  have  been  pradlifed  at  the  fame  time  at 
Mile-end  Green.  If,  however,  this  objeftion  fhould  appear  to  the  reader 
of  any  weight,  by  extending  the  parenthefis  to  the  words — *'  Arthur's 
Show,"  it  is  obviated  j  for  Shallovir  might  have  refided  at  Clement's  Inn, 
and  difplayed  his  feats  of  archery  in  Arthur  s y2>o'rt;elfewhere,  not  on  the 
.day  here  alluded  to.  The  meaning  will  then  be,  I  remember  when  f 
refided  at  Clement's  Inn,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  archery  made  by  Ar- 
thur's knights  I  ufed  to  reprefent  fir  Dagonet,  that  among  the  foldiers- 
exercifcd  ac  Mile-end  green,  there  was,  &c.    Ma  lone. 

1  — /zf/tf  quivery^.'/ow,]  ^i-zrer  is  nimble,  adive,  &c.  "There 
is  a  maner  fifhe  that  hygh  mugill,  which  is  full  ^uluir  and  fwiftv 
JSartboIemeus,  i5l^,b*  U  HfiNDERSoii. 
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ftarved  juftice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the 
wildnefs  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about 
Turnbull-ftreet  ^ ;  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid 
to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember 
him  at  Clement's-inn,  like  a  man  made  after  fupper  of 
a  cheefe-paring  :  when  he  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the 
world,  like  a  fork'd  radilh,  with  a  head  fantaftically 
carved  upon  it  with  a  knife  :  he  was  fo  forlorn,  that  his  di- 
menfions  to  any  thick  fight  were  invincible  :  he  was  the 
very  Genius  of  famine  ;  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and 
the  whores  call'd  him — mandrake  ^  :  he  came  ever  in  the 
jear-ward  of  the  fafhion ;  and  fung  thofe  tunes  to  the 
over-fcutch'd  *  hufwives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whiflle, 

and 

3  — about  TurnhuU-Jlreet '^"l    See  Vol.  I.  p.  231,  n.  g.  Malone, 

See  The  Inner  Temple  Mafque,  by  Middleton,  1619  : 

**  'Tis  in  your  charge  to  pull  down  baivdy-houfeSi-^ 

 '    caufe  fpoil  in  Shoreditch, 

«  And  deface  Turnhulir 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady  :  "  Here  has  been 
fuch  a  hurry,  fuch  a  din,  fuch  difmal  drinking,  fwearing^  &c.  we  have 
all  liv^d  in  a  perpetual  TurnbuU-fireet,*'' 

Turnbull  or  Turnmtll  Street  is  near  Cow-crofs,  Weft-Smith-field.  The 
continuator  of  Stotve^s  Annals  informs  us  that  PFeJi  Smithfieldy  (at  pre- 
fent  the  horfe-market)  was  formerly  called  Ruffian's  Hally  where  turbu- 
lent fellows  met  to  try  their  fkill  at  fword  and  buckler.  Steevens. 

4.  — wfire  invincible  :]  That  is,  could  not  be  maji er ed  hy  any  thick 
light,  Mr.  Rowe  and  the  other  modern  editors  read,  I  think  without 
neceflity,  invlfible*  Malone. 

S  —.c<z//'ii  mandrake :]  This  appellation  will  be  fomewhat  il- 
luftrated  by  the  following  paflage  in  Caltha  Poetarum,  or  the  Bumhit 
^^f,  compofed  by  T.  Cutwode,  Efqyre,  1599.  This  book  was  com- 
manded by  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bifhop  of  London  to 
be  burnt  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  the  41ft  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
**  Upon  the  place  and  ground  where  Caltha  grew, 

A  mightie  mandrag  there  did  Venus  plant  j 
**  An  objeft  for  faire  Primula  to  view, 

Refembling  man  from  thighs  unto  the  fhank,  &c.'* 
The  reft  of  the  defcription  might  prove  yet  farther  explanatory  ;  but 
on  feme  fubjeils  filence  is  lefs  reprehenfible  than  information. 

Steevens. 

See  a  former  fcene  of  this  play,  p.  291,  n.      and  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  Vulgar  Errors^  p.  72,  edit.  i636.  Malone. 
*  ^•evsr'/cutch''ii-^1    That  is  whipt,  carried.  Pope. 
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and  fware — they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights^. 
And.  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger^  become  a  fquire  ;  and 
talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been 
fworn  brother  to  him :  and  I'll  be  fworn  he  never  faw 
him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard  ;  and  then  he  burft  his 
head  ^,  for  crowding  among  the  marfhal's  men.  I  faw 
it ;  and  told  John  of  Gaunt,  he  beat  his  own  name  * : 
for  you  mighi  have  trufs'd  him,   and  all  his  apparel, 

I  rather  think  that  the  word  means  dirty  or  grimed.  The  word 
hufwives  agrees  better  with  this  fenfe.  Shallow  crept  into  mean 
houfes,  and  boaftcd  his  acCompli/hments  to  dirty  women.  Johnson. 

Ray,  among  his  north  country  words,  fays,  that  an  over-fwitcb^d  buft 
'zvife  is  a  ftrumpet.  Over-fcutcb''d  has  undoubtedly  the  meaning  which 
iVlr.  Pope  has  affixed  to  it.  Over-fcutcfd  is  the  fame  as  o'ver-fcotcFd* 
A  fcutcb  or fcotch  is  a  cut  or  lafli  with  a  rod  or  whip.  Steevens. 

The  following  paflage  in  Maroccus  Extaticus,  or  Banhs^  Bay  borfe  in. 
a  TrauncBj  4to.  1595,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  this  word  is  ufed  in  a 
wanton  fenfe ;  **  The  leachcrous  landlord  hath  his  Wench  at  his  com- 
mandment, and  is  content  to  take  ware  for  his  money ;  his  private 
Jcutcbcrie  hurts  not  the  common-wealth  farther  than  that  his  whoore 
ihall  have  a  houfe  rent-free."  Malone. 

7  — farcies,  or  bis  goodnigbts.']  Fancies  and  Goodnights  were  the 
titles  of  little  poems .  One  of  Gafcoigne's  Goodnights  is  publiflied  among 
his  Flowers,  Steevens. 

s  And  no'W  is  tbis  Vice's  dagger — ]  Sir  T,  Hanmer  was  of  opinion 
that  "  the  name  of  the  Vice  (a  droll  figure  heretofore  much 
Uiovvn  upon  our  ftage,  whofe  drefs  was  always  a  long  jerkin,  a  fool's 
cap  with  afs's  ears,  and  a  tbin  wooden  dagger,)  was  derived  from  the 
French  word  njis,  which  fignifies  the  fame  as  vifage  does  now.  From 
this  in  part  came  vifdafe,  a  word  common  among  them  for  a  fool, 
which  Menage  fays  is  but  a  corruption  from  vis  d''afne,  the  face  or  head 
of  an  afs.  By  vulgar  ufe  this  was  fhortened  to  plain  vis  or  «t/i«."  Mr. 
"Warton  thinks  that  the  word  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  device, 
the  Vice  in  our  old  dramatick  fhows  being  nothing  more  than  an  ar- 
tijicial  figure,  a  puppet  moved  by  machinery.  So  Hamlet  calls  his  uncle 
a  *  vice  of  kings,'  a  fantaftick  and  faftitious  image  of  majefty,  a 
inere/)K/>/>i?r  of  royalty."  Malone. 

9  — be  hm(t  bis  bead, '\  To  break  and  to  btirfi  were,  in  our  poet's 
time,  fynonymoufly  ufed.  So,  in  Hojinfhed,  p.  809  :  "  — that  manic 
a  fpeare  was  iiar/?,  and  manie  a  great  ftripe  given."  Steevens. 

See  Vol.  III. p.  244,  n.  6 }  and  p.  312,  n.  i.  Malone, 

'  ---beat  his  01V n  name  .'1  That  is,  beat  ^aaHf,  a  fellow  fo  flender> 
that  his  name  might  have  been  ^jK»r.  Johnson, 

Vol,  V.  B  b  into 
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into  an  eel-fkin  ;  the  cafe  of  a  treble  hautbov  was  a  mah- 
fion  for  him,  a  courj; :  and  now  has  he  land  and  beeves. 
Well ;  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I  return  :  and 
it  ihall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  him  a  philofopher's  two 
jiones  to  me  *  ;  If  the  young  dace  ?  be  a  bait  for  the  old 
pike,  I  fee  no  reafon,  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  I  may 
ihap  at  him.  Let  time  lhape,  and  there  an  end.  [Exeunt. 
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A  Foreji  in  Yorklhire. 

Bnter  the  Archhijhop  of  York,  Mowbray,  Hastings, 
and  Others, 

Arch.  What  is  this  foreft  callM  ? 

Hafi.  'Tis  jGualtree  forefl*,  an*t  lhall  pleafe  your 
grace. 

Arch, 

*  »^philofopher*s  two  fiones^l  One  of  which  was  an  univerfal  medi- 
cine, and  the  other  a  tranfmuterof  bafe  metals  into  gold.  Warburtok*^ 

I  believe  the  commentator  has  refined  this  parage  too  much,  A  phi- 
lofopher's  two  ftones  is  only  more  than  the  philofopher's  ftone.  The  uni- 
verfal medicine  was  never,  fo  far  as  I  know,  conceived  to  be  a  ftone  be* 
fore  the  time  of  Butler's  ftone,  Johnson, 

I  think  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  paflage  is  the  true  one.  I 
will  make  him  of  ttuice  the  value  of  the  philofoper's  ftone".  Malone. 

Mr.  Edwards  ridicules  Dr.  Warburton's  note  on  this  paflage,  but 
without  reafon,  Gower  has  a  chapter  in  his  Confejfia  Amantis,  Of 
the  three  ftones  that  philofophers  made  and  Chaucer,  in  his  tale  of 
the  Cbanon^s  Temanj  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  one  of  them  is  Al'ixar 
cleped  J  and  that  it  is  a  ivater  made  of  the  four  elements.  FacCf  in  the 
Alcbymiji,  aflures  u«,  it  is  ^^afionsy  and  not  a  fione,''^  Farmer. 

The  following  paflage  in  the  dedication  of  Tbe  Metamorpbojii  of  Pig" 
waUon's  ImagCi  and  certayne  Satyresy  1598,  may  prove  that  the  Elixir 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  ftone  before  the  time  of  Butler  : 
"  Or  like  that  rare  and  rich  Elixir  j?one, 
"  Can  turne  to  gold  leaden  invention."  Sttevens. 

3  If  the  young  dace--^]  That  is,  if  the  pike  may  prey  upon  the  dace^ 
^5f  it  be  the  law  of  nature  that  the  ftronger  may  feize  upon  the  weaker, 
Falftaft' may,  with  great  propriety,  devour  Shallow.  Johnson. 

4-  'Tis  Gualtree  forej},']  «  The  earle  of  Weftmoreland,  &c.  made 
forvvard  againft  the  rebels,  and  coming  into  a  plaine,  with/n  Galtree 

foreft. 
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Arch,  Here  Hand,  my  lords ;  and  fenddifcoverers  forth> 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Hajl.  We  have  fent  forth  already. 

Arch*  'Tis  well  done. 
My  friends,  and  brethren  in  thefe  great  affairs, 
I  muft  acquaint  you  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland  ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour  and  fubftance,  thus 
Here  doth  he  wifh  his  perfon,  with  fuch  powers 
As  might  hold  fortance  with  his  quality. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy  ;  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 
To  Scotland  :  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers. 
That  your  attempts  may  over-live  the  hazard. 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  oppofite. 

Monvb.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground. 
And  dafti  themfelves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  MefTenger. 

Haji.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mejf.  Weft  of  this  foreft,  fcarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy  : 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thoufand, 

Monvb.  The  juft  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 
Let  us  fway  on  ^,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

foreft,  caufed  their  ftandards  to  be  pitched  down  In  like  fort  as  the 
archbifliop  had  pitched  his,  over  againft  them."    Holinflied,  page  529. 

Steevens. 

5  Let  ui  fway  o«,— ]    I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  feen  fiuay  in  this 
fenfe  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  true  word,  and  was  intended  to  exprefs  the 
uniform  and  forcible  motion  of  a  compaft  body.    There  is  a  fenfe 
of  the  noun  in  Milton  kindred  to  this,  where,  (peaking  of  a  weighty 
fword,  he  fays,  <'  It  defcends  with  huge  two-handed /w^y."  Johnson, 
The  word  is  ufed  in  Holinjhed,  Englifh  Hift.  p.  986.    «  The  left  fide 
of  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  fway  a  good  way  back,  aad  give  ground. 
&c."    Again,  in /i:, /ff«ry  r/.  P.  III.  Aft  II.  fc.  V. 
<«  Now  fivays  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  fea, 
<*  Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  5 
Now^wtfji  it  that  way,'*  &c,  STE£VfiN5. 
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E?2fer  We  stmoreland. 

j^rch.  What  well-appointed  leader *^  fronts  us  here  ? 

Moijob.  I  think,  it  is  my  lordof  Weftmoreland. 

Wefi.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general. 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancafter. 

Arch.  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Weftmoreland,  in  peace; 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

Weft.  Then,  my  lord. 
Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  addrefs 
The  fubllance  of  my  fpeech.    If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itfelf,  in  bafe  and  abjeft  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth  7,  guarded  with  rage  % 
And  countenanced  by  boys,  and  beggary  ; 
I  fay,  if  damn*d  commotion  fo  appeared  *, 
In  his  true,  native,  and  moft  proper  fhape. 
You,  reverend  father,  and  thefe  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here,  to  drefs  the  ugly  form 
Of  bafe  and  bloody  infurredlion 
"W  ith  your  fair  honours.   You,  lord  archbiftiop*— 
Whofe  fee  is  by  a- civil  peace  maintained  ; 

6  —well-appointed  leader^"]  TVell-appointed  is  completely  accoutred.  So 
in  the  M'tferles  of  Slueen  Margaret j  by  Drayton  : 

"  Ten  thoufand  valiant,  'well-appointed  men."  Steevens. 

7  Led  on  by  bloody  youtbt — ]  Bloody  youth  is  fanguine  youth,  or 
youth  full  of  blood,  and  of  thofe  paffions  which  blood  is  fuppofed  to  in^ 
cite  or  nouriili.  Johnson.- 

So,  in  the  Merry  ff^ives  ofJVindfor  : 

<*  Luft  is  but  a  ^/ooi^  fire."  Malone. 

*  —guarded  w/VA  rajf^,]  GaarJtf^/ is  an  expreflion  taken  from  drefs ; 
It  means  the  fame  as  faced,  turned  up.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  cx- 
preilion  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  ■  Give  him  a  livery 

**  More  ^Bflrifi  than  his  fellows."  Steievens. 
Mr.  Steevens  is  certainly  right.-   We  have  the  fame  allufion  In  a 
,  former  part  of  this  play : 

*<  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

««  With  fome  fine  colour,  that  may  pleafe  the  eye 

**  Of  fickle  changelings,"  &c. 
So  again,  in  the  fpeech  before  us  : 

«  — to  drefs  the  ugly  form 

*<  Of  bafe  and  bloody  infurreftlon— Ma t one; 

•  rn^fo  appear'd,]  Old  Copies^f*  appear*  Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope; 
^  Malone. 

Whofe^ 
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•Whofe  beard  the  filver  hand  of  peace  hath  touchM  ; 
Whofe  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd; 
Whofe  whit€  inveflments  figure  innocence^. 
The  dove  and  very  bleffed  fpirit  of  peace,—- 
Wherefore  do  you  fo  ill  tranflate  yourfelf. 
Out  of  the  fpeech  of  peace,  that  bears  fuch  grace. 
Into  the  harlh  and  boill'rous  tongue  of  war  ? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves  %  your  ink  to  blood. 
Your  pens  to  lances ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war? 

j^rc^.  Wherefore  do  I  this  ? — fo  the  queftion  ftandfi. 
Briefly,  to  this  end  : — We  are  all  difeas'd  ; 
And, with  our  furfeiting,  and  wanton  hours, 

9  Whofe  white  inveftments  figure  innocence,'}  Formerly,  (fays  Dr. 
Hody,  Hill,  of  Convocations,  p.  141.)  all  bifliops  wore  white  even 
when  they  travelled.  Grey. 

By  comparing  this  pafTage  with  another  in  p.  91,  of  Dr.  Grey's 
liote»,  we  learn  that  the  white  inveftment  meant  the  epifcopal  rochet  j 
and  this  fhould  be  worn  by  the  theatrick  archbifhop.  Tollet. 

I  •■"graves, — ]  For  graves  Dr.  WarburCOn  very  plaufibly  reads  glaives^ 
and  is  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  Johnson. 

We  might  perhaps  as  plaufibly  read  greaves,  i.  e.  armour  for  the 
legs,  a 'kind  of  boots.  In  one  of  the  Difcourfes  on  the  Art  Military , 
written  by  fir  John  Smythe,  Knight,  1589,  greaves  are  mentioned  as 
necefiary  to  be  worn  j  and  Ben  Jonfon  employs  the  fame  word  in  his 
JJymenai, 

Warner,  in  hh  Albion s  England,  1602,  b.  la.  ch,  69,  fpells  the  word 
as  it  is  found  in  the  old  copies  of  Shakfpeare  ; 

*<  The  taflies,  cufhies,  and  the  graves,  ftaftj  penfell,  baifes,  all." 

Steeven-s. 

The  emendation,  or  rather  interpretation,  propofed  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
appears  to  me  extremely  probable;  yet  a  following  line  in  which  the 
archbifliop's  again  addrpfled,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  glaivesj  i.  e» 
/words : 

Chearing  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum.j 
Turning  the  loord  to  SWORD,  and  life  to  death." 
The  latter  part  of  the  fecond  of  thefe  lines,  however,  may  be  adduc^ 
in  fupportof  graves  in  its  ordinary  fenfe.    Mr,  Steevens  obferves,  that 
*'  the  metamorphofis  of  ihz  leathern  covers  of  books  into  greaves^  i,  e. 
.£>oots,   feems  to  be  more  appofice  than  the  converfion  of  them  into 
fuch  Inftruments  of  vfzr  zs  glaives but  furely  Shakfpeare  did  not 
mean,  if  he  wrote  t'lthtr  greaves  or  glaives,  that  they  aftually  made 
boots  or  fivoi  di  of  thc'ir  books;  any  more  than  that  they  made  lances 
of  their  pens.    The   pafl'age  already  quoted,  **  turning  the  -word  to 
i'word,"  fufficiently  proves  that  he  had  no  fuch  meaning.  Maxone. 

'■'  B  b  3  Have 
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Have  brought  ourfelves  into  a  burning  fever. 

And  we  muft  bleed  for  it :  of  which  difeafe 

Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infefled,  dyM. 

But,  my  moft  noble  lord  of  Weftmoreland, 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  phyfician  ; 

Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men : 

But,  rather,  fhew  a  while  like  fearful  war. 

To  diet  rank  minds,  fick  of  happinefs ; 

And  purge  the  obftrudlions,  which  begin  to  flop 

Our  very  veins  of  life.    Hear  me  more  plainly. 

I  have  in  equal  balance  juftly  weigh'd 

What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  wefufFer, 

And  find  our  griefs  *  heavier  than  our  ofrences. 

We  fee  which  way  the  ftream  of  time  doth  run. 

And  are  enforc'd  from  our  moft  quiet  fphere  ^ 

By  the  rough  torrent  of  occafion : 

And  have  the  fummary  of  all  our  griefs. 

When  time  fhall  ferve,  to  fhev/  in  articles ; 

Which,  long  ere  this,  we  ofFer'd  to  the  king. 

And  might  by  no  fuit  gain  our  audience : 

When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs. 

We  are  deny'd  accefs  unto  his  perfon* 

Even  by  thofe  men  that  moft  have  done  us  wrong. 

The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 

(Whofe  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 

With  yet- appearing  blood,)  and  the  examples 

Of  every  minute's  inftance  5,  (prefent  now,) 

Have 

a  — our  griers]  i.  e.  our  grievances.    See  p.  237,  n.  9.  Maloke. 

3  ^moji  quiet  fphere]  The  old  copies  read — quiet  tbere.  The  emen- 
dation is  Dr.  Warburton's.  Malone, 

4  We  are  denyi'd.  access  &c.]  The  archbilhop  fays  in  Holinflied : 
*'  Where  he  and  his  companie  were  in  armes,  it  was  for  feare  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  could  have  no  free  acceffe,  by  reafon  of  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  flatterers,  as  were  about  him."  Steeveks. 

5  Of  every  jrinutei  iniLance,]  The  examples  of  an  inf.ance  does  not 
convey,  to  me  at  leaft,  a  very  clear  idea.  The  frequent  corruptions  that 
occur  in  the  old  copies  In  words  of  this  kind,  make  me  fufpcdl  that  our 
author  wrote — Of  every  minute's  infants  ;  i.  e.  the  examples  furnifl^.ed 
act  only  every  minute,  bu:  during  every  the  moft  minute  divifion  of  a 

niinuts 
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'Have  put  us  in  thefe  ill-befeeming  arms : 
^ot  to  break  peace  ^,  or  any  branch  of  it ; 
But  to  ettablifh  here  a  peace  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

PFeJl.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  deny'd? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 
What  peer  hath  been  fuborn'd  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  fhouldfeal  this  lavvlefs  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  feal  divine. 
And  confecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ^  ? 

j^rc/j.  My  brother  general,  the  common-wealth^. 

To 

minute. — InJlancBf  however,  is  elfewhere  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  ex- 
ample',  and  he  has  fimilar  .pleonafins  in  other  places.  Malone. 

^  Not  to  break  peace,']  '*  He  took  nothing  in  hand  againft  the  king's 
peace,  but  that  whatfoever  he  did,  tended  rather  to  advance  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  commonvveakh."    Archbidiop's  fpeech  in  Holinfhed. 

SXEEVENSo 

^  And  confecrate  commotion's  bitter  e«ige  ?]  i.  e»  the  edge  of  bitter 
ilrife  and  cowmoffow ;  the  fword  of  rebellion.   So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene, 

"  That  the  united  veflel  of  their  blood," 
anftead  of — ««  the  veflel  of  their  united  blood."  Malone. 

It  was  an  old  cuftom,  continued  from  the  time  of  the  firft  croifades, 
for  the  pope  to  confecrate  the  general's  fword,  which  was  employed  in 
.the  fervice  of  the  church.  Warburton. 

*  My  brother  generalf  the  common-ivealtb.  Sec."]  Perhaps  the 
meaning  is,  My  brother  general,  ivbo  is  joined  here  tvitb  me  in  command, 
makes  the  commonwealth  bis  quarrel,  i.  e.  has  taken  up  arms  on  ac- 
count of  publick  grievances  j  a  particular  injury  done  to  my  own  bro- 
ther, is  my  ground  of  quarrel.  I  have,  however,  very  little  confidence 
in  this  interpretation.  I  have  fuppofed  the  word  general  a  fubftan- 
tive  ;  but  probably  it  is  ufed  as  an  adjeftive,  and  the  meaning  may  be,  I 
confider  the  wrongs  done  to  the  common-wealth,  the  common  brother  of 
all,  and  the  particular  and  domeftick  cruelty  exercifed  againft  my  na- 
tural brother,  as  a  fufficient  ground  for  taking  up  arms.— If  the  former 
be  the  true  interpretation,  perhaps  a  femicolon  fhould  be  .placed  after 
commoniuealtb.  The  word  born  in  the  fubfequent  line  [To  brother  bcrn'\ 
feems  ftrongly  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  that  general  in  the  prefent 
line  is  an  epithet  applied  to  brother,  and  not  afubftantive. 

In  that  which  is  apparently  the  firft  cf  the  two  quartos,  the  fecond 
line  is  found  }  but  is  omitted  in  the  other,  and  the  folio.  I  fufpedt 
that  a  line  has  been  loft  following  the  word  commoniveahb }  the  fenfe  of 
which  was — '<  is  the  general  ground  of  our  taking  up  arms".  Malone, 

I  believe  there  is  an  error  in  the  firft  line,  which  perhaps  may  be  rcdi- 
thus ;  " 

B  b 
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To  brother  born  an  houfehold  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

Weft^  There  is  no  need  of  any  fuch  redrefs ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mo-wb.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part ;  and  to  us  all. 
That  feel  the  bruifes  of  the  days  before ; 
And  fufFer  the  condition  of  thefe  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and.  unequal  hand  ^ 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

JVeJf.  O  my  good  lord  Mowbray  ^, 
Conftrue  the  times  to  their  neceffities 
And  you  fhall  fay  indeed, — it  is  the  tim'e. 
And  npt  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  prefent  time% 
That  you  Ihould  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on  ?  :  Were  you  not  reftor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  figniories. 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  father's  ? 

Monjjb,  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father  lofl:> 
That  need  to  be  revivM,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  ftate  flood  then, 

quarrel  general y  the  common-ivealtbf 
**  ^0  brother  born  an  houfehold  cruelty ^ 
**  I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular.'''' 
That  Is,  my  general  caufe  of  difcontenf.  is  publick  mirmanagement ;  my 
f  articular  caufe  a  domeflick  injury  done  to  my  natural  brother,  who  had 
been  beheaded  by  the  king's  order.  Johnson. 

This  circumftance  is  mentioned  in  the  firft  part  of  the  play: 

The  archbifliop  who  bears  hard 

**  His  brother's  death  at  Briftol,  the  lord  Scroop".  Steevens, 
9  0  my  good  lord  Moivbray,~—'\    The  thirty-fcven  lines  following  are 
not  in  the  quarto.  Malone. 

*  Conjlrue  the  times  to  their  necejjitiesj']  That  is,  Judge  of  what  Is 
done  in  thefe  times  according  to  the  exigencies  that  over-rule  us. 

Johnson. 

*  Either  from  the  king,  &c.]  Whether  the  faults  of  government  be 
imputed  to  the  time  or  tht  king,  it  appears  not  that  you  have,  for  your 
part,  been  injured  either  by  the /if/j|r  or  the Johnson. 

3  To  huild  a  ^ncf  on :}    i.e.  a  grievance.  Malone. 
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Was,  force  perforce     compell'd  to  banifh  him  ; 
And  then,  when  *  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he,— 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roufed  in  their  feats. 
Their  neighing  courfers  daring  of  the  fpur. 
Their  armed  ftaves  in  charge  5,  their  beavers  down^. 
Their  eyes  of  fire  fparkling  through  fights  of  fleel^. 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together  ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  ftaid 
My  father  from  the  breaft  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  Haffhe  threw  : 
Then  threw  he  down  himfelf ;  and  all  their  lives. 
That,  by  indiftment,  and  by  dint  of  fword. 
Have  fmce  mifcarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

Weji,  You  fpeak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know  not 
what; 

The  earl  of  Hereford  ^  was  reputed  then 

In  England  the  moft  valiant  gentleman; 

Who  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  fmil'd? 

But,  if  your  father  had  been  vidlor  there. 

He  ne*er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry  : 

For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 

Cry'd  hate  upon  him  ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and  love. 

Were  fet  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 

And  blefs'd,  and  grac'd  indeed  ^,  more  than  the  king, 

4-  Wasy  force  perforce,']  Old  Copy — Was  forc'd — .Corrciled  by  Mr, 
Theobald,    In  a  fubfequent  fcene  we  have  the  fame  words  : 

As,  force  perforcB)  the  age  will  put  it  in."  MAtoNE?. 

*  And  then,  when]  The  old  copies  read.  And  then,  that — .Correfled 
by  Mr.  Pope.    Mr,  Rowe  reads-— And  ivhen  that — .  Malone. 

s  Their  armed  Jiaves  in  charge,]  An  armed  ftaft' is  a  lance.  To  be 
in  charge,  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  reft  for  the  encounter.  Johnson. 

^ — tbeirhtdiWtx%doivny]Beaver,  it  has  been  already  obferved  in  a  former 
note,  (fee  p.  230,  n.  z.)  meant  properly  that  part  of  the  helmet  which 
let  down,  to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink  ;  but  Shakfpeare  confounded  it 
both  here  and  in  Hamlet  with  -vifierey  or  ufed  it  for  htlmet  in  general. 

Malone, 

7  —  fights  of  Jleel,]  \>  e.  the  perforated  part  of  their  helmets, 
through  which  they  could  fee  to  direft  their  aim.  V'lfiere,  Fr.  Steev. 

^  The  earl  of  Hereford — ]  This  is  a  miftake  of  our  author's.  He 
was  Duke  of  Hereford.    See  K.  Richard  JI.  Malone. 

9  — ari/|;rflfV  indeed— ]  Old  Copy— grac'd  tfw^i  Correfted  by 
Pro  Thirlby.  Maloni;. 

But 
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But  this  is  mere  digreffion  from  my  purpofe.— 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general. 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace. 
That  he  will  give  you  audience  :  and  wherein 
It  fhall  appear  that  your  demands  are  juft. 
You  ftiall  enjoy  them  ;  every  thing  fet  off. 
That  might  io  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mo-jcb.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

Wcjh  Mowbray,  you  over-ween,  to  take  it  fo; 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo  !  within  a  ken,  our  army  lies  ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfe<5l  in  the  ufe  of  arms. 
Our  armour  all  as  ftrong,  our  caufe  the  bell ; 
Then  reafon  wills  S  our  hearts  ftiould  be  as  good :— ^ 
Say  you  not  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

Mo^Lvb,  Well,  by  my  will,  we  ihall  admit  no  parley. 

Wefi,  That  argues  but  the  iharae  of  your  offence  ; 
A  rotten  cafe  abides  no  handling. 

Hafi.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commiffion. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father. 
To  hear,  and  abfolately  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  {hall  Hand  upon? 

Wefi.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name  *  : 
I  mule,  you  make  fo  flight  a  quelHon. 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Weftmoreland,  this  fche- 
dule  ; 

For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : — 

£ach  feveral  article  herein  redrefs'd 

All  members  of  our  caufe,  both  here  and  hence, 

^  Thin  reafon  wills, — ]  The  old  copy  has  luill.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope. 
Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  read— Then  reafon  nuell — .The  fame 
miftake  has,  I  think,  happened  in  Ibc  Merry  Wivti  ojWindjor. 

Malonz. 

^  i:hatn\xiX.ZTiiit^\nthe  gtneraVi  name  {\  That  is,  This  power  is 
included  in  the  name  or  office  of  a  general.  W&  wondcr  ihat  yon  caa 
aik  a  que^on  fo  trifling.  ToHNSo^^ 

5  That 
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That  are  infinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  fubllantial  form  ^; 
And  prefent  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purpofes,  confign'd*; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace, 

3  ^fuhji ant lal form)']  That  Is,  by  a  pardon  of  due  form  and lc-;dl 
validity.  Johkson. 

*  And  prtjtnt  execution  of  our  ivtlh 

To  us,  nnd  to  our  purpofes,  confign'd  ;]  The  quarto  has  confined.  In 
my  copy  of  the  firft  folio,  the  word  appears  to  be — confind.  The  types 
ufed  in  that  edition  were  fo  worn,  that  /  and  /are  fcarcely  diftinguiA- 
able.  But  however  it  may  have  been  printed,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the 
true  reading  is  confignd\  that  is,  fealed^  ratifiedy  confrwed  \  a  Latifi 
fenfe  :  **  auBoritate  confignatse  !itera:^"\  Cuero  pro  C/uentio,  It  has 
this  fignifjcation  again  in  this  play  : 

**  And  (God  confgnir.g  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince  nor  peer,  &c." 
Again,  in  K.  Henry  V : 

*•  And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify. 
Augment  or  alter,  as  your  wifdoms  bed 
Shall  fee  advantageable  for  our  dignity, 
**  Any  thing  in  or  out  of  our  demands  j 
And  we'll  confign  thereto." 
Again,  ibid.      It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  con- 
fgntc — Confin''d/\n  my  apprehenfion,  is  unintelligible. 

Suppofing  thefe  copies  to  have  been  made  by  the  ear,  and  one  to  have 
tranfcribed  while  another  read,  the  miftake  might  eafily  have  happened, 
for  confign  d  and  confin'd  are  in  found  undiftinguifliable  ;  and  when  the 
compofilor  found  the  latter  word  in  the  manufcript,  he  would  na- 
turally print,  confined,  inftead  of  a  word  that  has  no  exiftence. 

Drjohnfon  propofed  the  reading  that  I  have  adopted,  but  explains 
the  word  differently.  **  Let  the  execution  of  our  demands  ht  put  into  our 
bands,  according  to  our  declared  purpofes." — The  examples  above 
quoted  fhevv,  I  think,  that  the  explication  of  this  word  already  given  is 
the  true  one.  Malone. 

I  believe  two  lines  are  out  of  place.    I  read  : 
This  contains  our  general  grievances. 
And  prefent  executions  of  our  tvi/Isy 
To  us  and  to  our  purpojes  confind»  Farmer. 
5  V/e  come  ivithin  our  awful  banks  againi]    ^tvful  hanks  are  the 
proper  limits  of  reverence.  Johnson. 
So,  in  the  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
«'  From  the  fociety  of  aioful  men," 
We  might  read— Steevens, 
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Wejl.  This  will  I  fhew  the  general.  PJeafe  you,  lords, 
in  fight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet: 
And  either^  end  in  peace,  which  heaven  fo  frame  1 
•Or,  to  the  place  of  diiFerervce  call  the  fword§ 
Which  muit  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  fo.  \Exit  West, 

'Mo<ivb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bofom,  tells  me. 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  Itand. 

HaJ}.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  fjch  hrge  terms,  and  fo  abfolute. 
As  our  conditions  lhall  conlifl  upon  ^, 
Our  peace  fhall  Hand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains* 

Mo'-wb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  lhall  be  fuch. 
That  every  flight  and  falfe-derived  caufe. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reafon. 
Shall,  to  the  king,  tafte  of  this  aftion  : 
That,  were  our  loyal  faiths  martyrs  in  love  ^, 
We  fhall  be  winnowM  withfo  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  fhall  feem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch,  No,  no,  my  lord  ;  Note  this, — the  king  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  fuch  picking  grievances  ^  : 

Dr.  WarTjurton  reads  laiuful.  We  have  aivful  in  the  laft  a£l  of 
this  play : 

"  To  pluck  down  juftlce  from  her  aivful  bench." 
Here  it  certainly  means  mjfir  'ing  awe.    If  aivful  banks  be  right,  the 
words  muft  mean  due  and  orderly  limits.    Ma  lone. 

6  And  either— '\  Old  Copy — At  either,  &c.  Corredled  by  Dr. 
Thirlby.  Malone. 

7  yls  our  conditions  jhall  confift  upon^']  Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  as  our 
conditions  Aall  Jiand  upony  fhall  make  the  foundation  of  the  treaty, 
A  Latin  fcnfe.    So,  in  Periclesy  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609  : 

Then  welcome  peace,  if  he  on  peace  confiji,''* 
See  alfo  p.  378  : 

Of  what  conditions  vjz  fhall  Jiand  upon.'"'  Malone. 
S  I'haty  wer<  oar  loyal  faitbsy  &c.]    In  former  editions  : 
Thai,  lutre  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love. 
Jf  royal  faith  can  mean  faith  to  a  king,  it  yet  cannot  mean  it  without 
much  violence  done  to  the  language.    I  therefore  read,  with  fir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  /oyal  faiths,  which  is  proper,  natural,  and  fuitabla  to 
the  intention  of  the  fpeaker.  Johnson. 
*  ^fucb  picking  ^riev<2«f«  3  j  Pitking  mzuns  jplddlingj  infignificanl:. 

Steevens. 
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For  he  hath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death. 

Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 

And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean ' ; 

And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 

That  may  repeat  and  hiftory  his  lofs 

To  new  remembrance  :  For  full  well  he  knows/ 

He  cannot  fo  precifely  weed  this  land. 

As  his  mifdoubts  prefent  occafion  : 

His  foes  are  fo  enrooted  with  his  friends'. 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 

He  doth  unfaften  fo,  and  lhake  a  friend. 

So  that  this  land,  like  an  ofFenfive  wife. 

That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  flrokes ; 

As  he  is  ftriking,  holds  his  infant  up. 

And  hangs  refolv'd  corredlion  in  the  arm 

That  was  uprearM  to  execution. 

Ha/.  Befides,  the  king  hath  wafted  all  his  rodif 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  inftruments  of  chaftifement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fanglefs  lion^ 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Jlrch,  'Tis  very  true  :— 
And  therefore  be  affurM,  my  good  lord  marlha^ 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  ftronger  for  the  breaking. 

Moivlf,  Be  it  fo. 
Pere  is  returned  my  lord  of  Weftmoreland; 

Re-enter  Westmoreland.' 

WeJ},  The  prince  is  here  at  hand :  Pleafeth  your  lortt-; 
Jhip. 

"Xo  meet  his  grace  juft  diftance  'tween  our  armies  ? 

Monxjb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then  fet 
forward. 

Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace     my  lord,  we  come. 

[Exeunt.. 

■«  m.m'wtpe  bis  tables  clean  5]  Alluding  to  a  table-book  of  flate,  ivory, 
&c,  Warpurton, 

SCENE 
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Anet  her  part  of  the  for  eft » 
Enter,  from  one  fide,  Mowbray,      Archbifhop,  Hast- 
ings, and  Others  :  from  the  other  fide.  Prince  John  of 
Lancall'er,  Westmoreland,  Oncers,  and  Attendants. 

P.  John.  You  are  v/ell  encounter'd  here>  my  courm 
Mowbray  : — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbifhop  ;— 
And  fo  to  you,  lord  Haftings, — and  to  all.— 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  fhew'd  with  you. 
When  that  your  flock,  aflembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  expofition  on  the  holy  text ; 
Than  now  to  fee  you  here  an  iron  man*, 
Cheariug  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  fword^,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man,  that  fits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  fun-ftiine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abufe  the  countenance  of  the  king. 
Alack,  what  mifchiefs  might  he  fet  abroach. 
In  ftiadow  of  fuch  greatnefs  !  With  you,  lord  bilhop. 
It  is  evenfo  : — Who  hath  not  heard  it  fpoken. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  fpeaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us,  the  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himfelf*^; 
The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer, 

*  —  ijr  iron  wan,']  Holinfhed  fays  of  the  archbi/liop,  that  "  coming 
fcorth  amongft  them  in  crwroar,  he  incouraged  and  pricked  them 
foorth  to  take  the  enterprife  in  hand."  Steevens 

3  Turning  tkeivordto  f'zvcrJ,  &c.]  A  fimllar  thought  occurs  in  the 
prologue  to  Gower's  Confejfio  y^mantis,  1554; 

Into  the fujorde  the  churche  kaye 
**  Is  turned^  and  the  holy  bede,  &c."  Steevens. 
4.  ^tke  imagin'd  voice  of  God  bmje'fil  The  old  copies,  by  an  appa- 
lent  errour  of  the  prefs,  have — the  imagine  voice.    Mr.  Pope  introduced 
the  reading  of  the  text.    Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — To  us,  the  imags 
and  voice,  &c.    So  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

**  Aadhe,  the  noble  image  of  jny  youth."    Ma  lone. 

Between 
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Between  the  grace,  the  fan£lities  of  heaven 
And  our  dull  workings  :  O,  who  fliall  believe. 
But  you  mifufe  the  reverence  of  your  place  ; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven. 
As  a  falfe  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  diflionourable  ?  You  have  taken  up 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  fubjefts  of  his  fubftitute,  my  father ; 
And,  both  againft  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 
Have  here  up-fwarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancafter, 
I  am  not  here  againft  your  father's  peace  : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Wellmoreland, 
The  time  mif-order'd  doth,  in  common  fenfe  ^, 
Crowd  us,  and  crulh  us,  to  this  monftrous  form. 
To  hold  our  fafety  up.    I  fent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief ; 
The  which  hath  been  with  fcorn  Ihov'd  from  the  court, 
"Whereon  this  Hydra  fon  of  war  is  born  : 
Whofe  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd  afleep. 
With  grant  of  our  molt  juft  and  right  defires  ; 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madnel^  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majelty.  ^ 

Monub.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  laft  man. 

Hafi.  And  though  we  here  fall  down. 
We  have  fupplies  to  fecond  our  attempt  ; 
If  they  mifcarry,  theirs  fhall  fecond  them ; 
And  fo,  fuccefs  of  mifchief  fhall  be  born  ^ ; 
And  heir  from  heir  fhall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  fhall  have  generation. 

F.  John.  You  are  too  Ihallow,  Haflings,  much  too  flial- 
low, 

5  —fig  fanBittes  of  Beaveni"]    This  exprefTioti  Milton  has  copied  : 

**  Around  him  all  ibe  JanSiities  of  heaven 
**  Stood  thick  as  ftars."  Johnson. 

6  m^taken  up,'\    To  take  up  Is  to  levy,  to  raifein  arms.  Johnson. 

7  — in  common  fenfe ^1  Common  fenfe  is  the  general  fenfe  of  gener4 
danger.  Johnson. 

i  of  mifcblef-^l   (SaffsT^  for  fucceflion.  Warburtoic. 

To 
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To  found  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

Weji.  Pleafeth  your  grace,  to  anfwer  them  diredly. 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles  ? 

P.  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well^  j 
And  fwear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood. 
My  father's  purpofes  have  been  miftook ; 
And  fome  about  him  have  too  lavifhly 
V/reftedhis  meaning,  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  thefe  griefs  lhall  be  with  fpeed  redrefs'd  ; 
Upon  my  foul,  they  fliall.    If  this  may  pleafe  you, 
Difcharge  your  powers  *  unto  their  feveral  counties. 
As  we  will  ours :  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace  ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  thofe  tokens  home. 
Of  our  reftoredlove,  and  amity. 

Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  thefe  redrefles. 

P.  Johii.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word: 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 

Haji.  Go,  captain,  \to  an  officer.]  and  deliver  to  the 
.  army 

This  news  of  peace  ;  let  them  have  pay,  and  part : 
\  know,  it  will  well  pleafe  them ;  Hie  thee,  captain. 

\Exit  Officer. 
Arch*  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Weftmoreland. 
WeJl.  I  pledge  your  grace:   And,  if  you  knew  what 
pains 

I  have  beftow'd,  to  breed  this  prefent  peace. 
You  would  drink  freely:  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  fhew  itfelf  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

WeJi.  I  am  glad  of  it.  — 

9  ^and  do  allow— J  i.  c.  approve.  So  in  tC,  Lear,  Aft  II.  fc.  IV : 

ti  — if  your  fweet  fway 

«<  Allcnv  obedience."  Maloni. 
'*■  Difcharge  your pcivers-—']  It  was  Weftmoreland  who  made  this 
deceitful  propofal,  as  appears  from  Holinflied.  The  carl  of  Weftmore- 
land ufing  n:ore  policie  than  the  reft,  faid,  whereas  our  people  have 
been  long  in  armour,  let  them  depart  home  to  their  woonted  trades  :  in 
the  meane  time  let  us  drink  togither  in  figne  of  agreement,  that  the 
people  on  both  fides  may  fee  it,  and  know  that  it  is  true,  that  we  be 
light  at  a  point.'*  St£Evens» 

Health 
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Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  coufin,  Mowbray. 

Mo-wb,  You  wifh  me  health  in  very  happy  feafon ; 
Fori  am,*on  the  fudden,  fomcthing  ill. 

Arch,  Againft  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry*; 
But  heavinefs  fore-runs  the  good  event. 

JVeJt,  Therefore  be  merry,  coz  ^ ;  fince  ludden  forrow 
Serves  to  fay  thus, — Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow. 

jirch.  Believe  me,  I  am  palfing  light  in  fpirit. 

Monvb.  So  much  the  worfe,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

\_Shouts  njoithin* 

P.  John.  T  he  word  of  peace  is  rendered ;   Hark,  how 
they  fhout ! 

Monub.  This  had  been  chearful,  after  viftory. 

Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conqueft  j 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  fubdued. 
And  neither  party  lofer. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord. 
And  let  our  army  be  difcharged  too. —        [Exit  WfiSTi 
And,  good  my  lord,  fo  pleafe  you,  let  our  trains  ♦ 
March  by  us ;  that  we  may  perufe  the  men 
We  fhould  have  cop'd  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  lordHaftings, 
And,  ere  they  be  difmifs'd,  let  them  march  by, 

[£x/V  Hasti  N  GS. 

P.  John.  I  truft,  lords,  we  fhall  lie  to-night  together.-— 
Re-enter  Westmoreland. 
Now,  coufm,  wherefore  ftands  our  army  ftill  ? 

Wefi.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  (land. 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  fpeak. 

P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 

»  Aga'injl  ill  chancesy  men  are  ever  merry  j]  Thus  the  poet  defcrlbes 
Romeo  as  feeling  an  a«^/c^B/?o»j'<i  degree  of  chearfulnefs  juft  before  he 
hears  the  news  of  the  death  of  Juliet.  Steevens. 

3  Therefore  be  merry j  cox  5 — ]  That  is,  therefore,  notwithftang  this 
fudden  impulfe  to  heavinefs,  be  merry,  for  fuch  fudden  dejedions  fore- 
bode good.     JOHKSON,  . 

4-  — let  our  trainsy  &c.]  That  is,  Our  army  on  each  part,  tnat  Wfc 
may  both  fee  thofe  that  were  to  have  oppofed  us.  Johnson. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  read  your  trains.  The  prince  knew  his 
own  ftrength  fufficiently,  and  only  wanted  to  be  acquainted  with  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  plural,  frtfiwf,  however,  fsems  in  favour  of  the  old 
reading.  Malone. 

Vol.  V.  C  c  Pe-enUr 
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Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hafi,  My  lord,  our  army  is  difpers'd  already  : 
TAke  youthful  lleers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  courfes 
Eall,  weft,  north,  fouth  ;  or,  like  a  fchool  broke  up, 
liach  hurries  towards  his  home,  and  fporting  place. 

We^.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Haftings;  for  the  which 
I  do  arreft  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treafon : — 
And  you,  lord  archbiihop, — and  you,  lord  Mowbray,— 
Of  capital  treafon  1  attach  you  both. 

Mo'-wb,  Is  this  proceeding  juft  and  honourable  ? 

Weji,  Is  your  affembly  fo  ? 

Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.  I  pawa'd  thee  none  : 
I  promis'd  you  redrefs  of  thefe  fame  grievances. 
Whereof  you  did  complain;  which,  by  mine  honour^ 
1  will  perform  with  a  moft  chriftian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels, — look  to  tafte  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion  ,  andfuch  ads  as  yours. 
Moft  lhallowly  did  you  thefe  arms  commence, 
Pondly  brought  here  ^  and  foolifhly  fent  hence.— 
Strike  up  our  drums,  purl'ue  the  fcatter'd  ftray  ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  fafely  fought  to-day.—- 
Some  guard  thefe  traitors  to  the  block  of  death  ; 
Treafon's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath.    \Exeunt  ®. 

SCENE  III. 

Another  fart  of  the  foreji. 
Alarums,  Excurjions,    Enter  Falstaff  and  CoLEViLE, 
meeting. 

Fal.  What*s  your  name,  fir  ?  of  what  condition  are 
you ;  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ?  Cole, 

5  Fondly  brought  heret  &c. J  Fondly  is  fooh'flily.  So,  In  lord  Surrey's 
tranflation  of  the  fecond  book  of  Virgil's  ^neid  : 

What  wight  {ofond  fuch  offer  to  refufe  ?'*  Steevens. 

^  Exeunt."]  It  cannot  but  raife  fome  indignation  to  find  this  horrible 
violation  of  faith  pafled  over  thus  flightly  by  the  poet,  without  any  note 
of  cenfure  or  deteftatlon.  Johnson. 

Shakfpeare,  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  has  merely  followed  the 
hiftorians  who  related  this  perfidious  aft  without  animadverfion,  and 
who  feem  to  have  adopted  the  ungenerous  fentiment  of  Choraebus ; 
•—dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  hofie  requirat  ? 

But  this  is  certainly  no  excufe;  for  it  is  ths  duty  of  a  poet  always  t* 
tike  the  fide  of  virtue.  Malone, 
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Cole.  I  am  a  knight,,  fir ;  and  my  name  is — Colevile  of 
the  dale  ^. 

Fal,  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name ;  a  knight  is 
your  degree  ;  and  your  place,  the  dale :  Colevile  fliall 
IHU  be  your  name  ;  a  traitor  your  degree  ;  and  the  dun- 
geon your  place, — a  place  deep  enough^:  fo  ihall  you 
be  ftill  Colevile  of  the  dale  ^ 

Cole,  Are  not  you  fir  John  FalftafF? 

Fai.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  fir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do  yc 
yield,  fir  ?  or  fhall  I  fweat  for  you  ?  if  1  do  fweat,  they 
are  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death : 
therefore  roufe  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  obfervance 
to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think,  you  are  fir  John  Falfiaff;  and,  in  that 
thought,  yield  me. 

FaL  I  have  a  whole  fchool  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of 
mine;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  (peaks  any  other 
word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  ini. 
differency,  I  were  fimply  the  moft  adtive  fellow  in  Eu- 
rope: My  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. — 
Here  comes  our  general. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancafter,  Westmoreland,  and 
Others. 

jP»  John,  The  heat  is  paft     follow  no  farther  now 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  coufin  Wefimoreland. — 

[Exit  West, 
Now,  FalllafF,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come  : — 

7 — Coleville  of  the  dale.']  "  At  the  king's  coming  to  Durham,  the  lord 
tl3.RingSt  Jirjobtt  Colevilleof  the  daUj' &c.  being  convifted  of  confpi- 
racy,  were  there  beheaded*"  Holinflied,  p.  530.  Steevens. 

8  ^and  the  dungecn  your  place,-~  a  place  deep  enough  :  fo  py all  you 
be  Jiill  Coleville  of  the  dale.]  But  where  is  the  wit  or  the  logick  of 
this  conclufion  ?  I  am  almoft  perfuaded  that  we  ought  to  read  thus.— 
«'  Coleville  (hall  ftill  be  your  name  j  a  traitor  your  degree,  and  the 
dungeon  your  place  5  a  dale  deep  enough.—"  He  may  then  juftly  infer 
— "  fo  Ihallyou  ftill  be  Coleville  of  the  dale."  Tvrwhitt. 

The  fen{co(  dale  is  included  in  deep  :  a  dale  is  a  deep  place  j  a  duri- 
geon  is  a  deep  place  j  he  that  is  in  a  dungeon  may  be  therefore  faid  to  be 
in^  dale.  Johnson. 

9  The  beat  is  pajft]  That  Is,  the  violence  of  refentment,  the  eager- 
nefs  of  revenge.  Johnson. 

C  c  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One  time  or  other  break  fome  gallows*  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  forry,  my  lord,  but  it  ftiould  be  tKus  5 
I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward 
of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  fwallow,  an  arrow,  or  a 
bullet  ?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedi- 
tion of  thought  ?  I  have  fpeeded  hither  with  the  very 
cxtremeft  inch  of  poffibility ;  I  have  founder'd  nine-fcore 
and  odd  polls :  and  here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have, 
in  my  pure  and  immaculate  valour,  taken  fir  John  Cole- 
vile  of  the  dale,  a  moft  furious  knight,  and  valorous 
enemy:  But  what  of  that?  he  faw  me,  and  yielded; 
that  I  may  juftly  fay  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome, 
—I  came,  faw,  and  overcame. 

F.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtefy  than  your  deferving^, 

Fal.  I  know  not ;  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him: 
and  I  befeech  your  grace,  let  it  be  book'd  with  the  refl 
of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord,  I  will  have  it  in 
a  particular  ballad  elfe,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the 
•top  of  it,  Colevile  kiffrng  my  foot:  To  the  which 
courfe  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  Ihew  like  gilt 
two-pences  to  me  ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  fky  of  fame,  o'er- 
fiiine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the 
clement,  which  fliew  like  pins'  heads  to  her  :  believe  not 
the  word  of  the  noble :  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and 
iet  defert  mount. 

F,  John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.  Let  it  ftiine  then. 

F.  John,  Thine's  too  thick  to  Ihine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  foraething,  my  good  lord,  that  may  do- 
me good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

F.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile  ? 

Cole.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fal.  And  a  famous  true  fubjeft  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are. 
That  led  me  hither  :  had  they  been  rul'd  by  me. 
You  fhould  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have". 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  fold  themfelves :  but  thou, 
like  a  kind  fellow,  gaveft  thyfelf  ^way  \  and  X  thank  thee 
^brthee.  Ks-mcK 
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Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  'John.  Now,  have  you  left  purfuit  ? 

WeJ}.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  ftay'd. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates^ 
To  York,  to  prefent  execution  : — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence  j  and  fee  you  guard  him  fure. 

[Exeunt fome  ivith  Colevile. 
And  now  dlfpatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords ; 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  fore  fick  : 
Our  news  (hall  go  before  us  to  his  majefty. 
Which,  ccufin,  you  fhall  bear, — to  comfort  him  ; 
And  we  with  fol>er  fpeed  will  follow  you. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  befeech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go 
through  Glofterfhire;  and,  when  you  come  to  court. 
Hand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report  *. 

P.John,  Fare  you  well,  FalilafF:  I,  in  my  condition. 
Shall  better  fpeak  of  you  than  you  deferve  [Exit. 

*  "^Jland  my  good  lord,  pray^  -in  your  good  report."]  Stand  my  good 
iordy  I  believe,  means  only, y?<3«^  wiy  ^o«<i  friend,  (anexpreflion  ftill  ia 
common  ufe,)  in  your  favourable  report  of  me.  So,  in  the  Taming  of 
(Z  Shrew  : 

"  I  pray  you^  Jiand  good  father  to  me  now."  Steevens. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  certainly  right.  In  a  former  fcene  of  this  play,  the 
fcoftefs  fays  to  the  chief  juftice,  good  my  lordt  be  good  unto  me}  I 
befeech  youy  ftand  to  me".  Though  an  equivoque  may  have  been  there 
intended,  yet  one  of  the  fenfes  conveyed  by  this  expvelfion  in  that  place 
is  the  fame  as  here.    So,  in  Cymbeline  : 

"  Be  my  good  ladyJ''  Malo^e. 
Standh  here  the  imperative  word,  as  give  Is  ,kefor,e.  -Stand  my  good 
lord,  i.  e.  be  my  good  patron  and  benefaSor.  £e  my  good  lord  was  the 
old  court  phrafe  ufed  by  a  perfon  who  a/ked  a  favour  of  a  man  of  high 
rank.  So  in  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  (printed  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Northumberland  Houjbold  Jiook,)  he  defires  that 
Cardinal  Wolfey  would  fo  far  *^  ,ke  bis  good  lord,'''  as  to  empower  him 
to  imprifon  a  perfon  who  had  defrauded  him.  Percy. 
/  *  — /,  in  my  condition. 

Shall  better  fpeak  of  you  than  you  dejerve.']  7,  in  my  condition,  i.  e, 
in  my  place  as  a  commanding  officer,  who  ought  to  reprefent  things 
jnerely  as  they  are,  fliall  fpeak  better  of  you  than  you  deferve. 
So_,  in  the  Tempejiy  Ferdinand  fays ; 
**  '  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda— Stkevens^ 

C  c  3  ]^ah 
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Fat.  I  would,  you  had  but  the  wit ;  'twere  better  than 
your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  fame  young  fober- 
blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me  ;  nor  a  man  cannot  make 
him  laugh  ^ ; — but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine. 
There's  never  any  of  thefe  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof:  for  thin  drink  doth  fo  over-cool  their  blood,  anijj 
making  many  fifh-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of 
male  green-ficknefs  j  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they 
get  wenches :  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards ; — 
which  fomc  of  us  fhould  be  too,  but  for  inflammation. 
A  good  {herris-fack*hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It 
afcends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolifli, 
and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  ^  which  environ  it;  makes  it 
apprehenfive  ^ ,  quick,  forgetive  ^ ,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delegable  lhapes ;  which  deliver'd  o'er  to  the  voice, 
(the  tongue)  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit. 
The  fecond  property  of  your  excellent  Iherris  is,— the 
warming  of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  fettled, 
left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pu- 
fillanimity  and  cowardice  :  but  the  fherris  warms  it,  and 
makes  it  courfe  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme. 
It  illumineth  the  face ;  which,  as  a  beacon  gives  warn- 
ing to  all  the  reft  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm  : 

and 

3  m^tb'is  fame  young  fober-Uooded  boy  doth  not  love  me  j  nor  a  man  can' 
rot  make  bim  laugh  y—-']  Falftaft"  fpeaks  here  like  a  veteran  in  life. 
The  young  prince  did  not  love  him,  and  he  defpaired  to  gain  his  af- 
feftion,  for  he  coyld  not  make  him  laugh.  Men  only  become  friends 
by  community  of  pleafures.  He  who  cannot  be  foftened  into  gaiety, 
cannot  eafily-  be  melted  into  kindnefs.  Johnson. 

4  —^fherris- Jack — ]  So  called  probably  from  Xeres,  a  fea-port  town  ia 
Spain.  This  wine  was  perhaps  the  fame  which  we  now  call^frry, 
&c.  which  might  admit  of  a  mixture  of  fugar  better  than  what  we  now 
call  fack.  Malone. 

5  It  afcends  me  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me  there  all  the  -^crudy  VO' 
fours'^~\  This  ufe  of  the  pronoun  is  a  familiar  redundancy  among  our 
old  writers.  So  Latimer,  p.  91 :  **  Here  cometh  me  now  thefe  holy  fa- 
thers from  their  counfels.*'  **  There  was  one  wifer  than  the  reft,  and 
he  comes  we  to  the  bifhop."    Edit.  1575.  p.  75.  Bowle. 

<5  — apprehenfi'vey']  i.  e.  Quick  to  underftand.  In  this  fenfe  it  is 
now  almoftdifufed.    Ste evens. 

,    7  ^forgetiue^^'\  Forgetive  ftom  forge  ^  inventive,  imaginative. 

5  JOHKSONa 
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an3  then  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland  petty  /pirits, 
mufter  nfie  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart ;  who,  great, 
and  pufF'd  up  with  this  retinue,  vlotU  any  deed  of  cou- 
rage ;  and  this  valour  comes  of  Hierris :  So  that  fkill  in 
the  weapon  is  nothing,  without  fack ;  for  that  fets  it  a- 
work :  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a 
^evil  ^ ;  till  fack  continences  it,  and  fets  it  in  act  ^  and 
ufe.  Hereof  comes  it,  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant :  for 
the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he 
hath,  like  lean,  lleril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  huf- 
banded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drink- 
ing good,  and  good  ftore  of  fertile  Iherris ;  that  he  is  be- 
come very  hot,  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thoufand  fons,  the 
iirft  human  principle  I  would  teach  them,  fhould  be, — 
to  forfwear  thin  potations,  and  to  addid  thenjfelyes  to 
/ack. 

Enter  5ardpl^>h. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

£ard.  The  army  is  difcharged  all,  and  g-one. 

FaL  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Qlbilerfhire ;  and 
there  will  I  vifit  mafter  Robert  Shallow,  efquire  ;  I  have 
Jiim  already  tem.pering  between    my  finger  and  my 

8  — kept  hy  a  devily-^']  It  was  anciently  fuppol^d  that  all  the  mines 
of  gold,  &:c.  were  guarded  by  evil  ipirits.  Steevens. 

9  ^tillfack  comnnences  it,  and  fets  it  in  aEi — ]  I  believe,  ,till.  fack 
gives  it  a  beginning,  brings  it  into  adtion.  Steevens. 

It  feems  probable  to  n><:,  that  Sh.akfpeare  ii)  thefe  words  -alludes  to 
the  Cambridge  Commencement  j  and  in  wh^t  fallows  to  the  Oxford  Act  : 
for  by  thofe  different  names  otir  two  univerfities  have  long  diftinguifhed 
thefeafon,  at  which  each  of  them  gives  to  her  refpeftive  ftudents  a 
^complete  authority  to  ufe  thofe  hoards  of  learnlngy  which  have  entitled 
them  to  their  feveral  degrees  in  arts,  law,  phylick,  and  divinity. 

TyRWHITT. 

So,  in  The  Roaring  Girly  1611  : 

**  Then  he  is  held  a  frefhman,  and  a  fot. 
And  never  fhall  commence.''' 
Again  in  Pafquirs  Jefis  or  Mother  Bunches  Mirri-ments,  1604:  "  A 
idodor  that  was  newly  commtnc'd  at  Cambridge,"  &u.  Steevens. 

C  c  4  thumb 
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thumb  %  and  fliortly  will  I  feal  with  him.  Come  away; 

lExeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Weftminfter.    ^  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Hej^ky,   Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Warwick,  and  Others, 

K,  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  heaven  doth  give  fuccefsful  en4 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  fwords  but  what  are  fandlify'd. 
Our  navy  is  addrefs'd     our  power  coUeded, 
Our  fubftitutes  in  abfence  well  invefted. 
And  every  thin^  lies  level  to  our  vvilh  : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  perfonal  llrength  ; 
And  paufe  us,  till  thefe  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneatli  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  majefty 
Shall  foon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen,  Humphrey,  myfonof  Gloiler, 
Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

iP,  Humph.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at 
Windfor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K*  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with 
him  ? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  prefence  here, 
Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 
K,  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Cla- 
rence. 

How 

'—I  lave  him  already  tempenngy  &c.]  A  very  pleafant  allufion  to  the 
old  ufe  of  fealingwith  foft  wax.    War  burton. 

So,  in  Tour  Five  Gallants  by  Middleton,  no  date  : 

«  Fetch  a  pennyworth  of  foft  luax  to  feal  letters,"  Steevens, 

*  Our  navy  IS  addrefs'd, — ]  i.  e,  Our  navy  is  ready,  prepared.  So 
in  K*  Henry       <*  for  our  inarch  we  are  addrefi'd,^  Steevens, 
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How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  doft  negleft  him,  Thomas  j 
Thou  haft  a  better  place  in  his  alfedlion. 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherilli  it,  my  boy; 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'ft  efFed 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatnefs  and  thy  other  brethren:— 
Therefore  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love  j 
Nor  lofe  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace. 
By  feeming  cold,  or  carelefs  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  obferv'd ; 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  ^  : 
Yet  notwithftanding,  being  incensM,  he's  flint; 
As  humourous  asVinter*,  and  as  fudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  fpring  of  day 

His 

3  Me  bath  a  tear  for  pityj  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  ;  &c.]    So  in  our  author's  Lover'' s 
Complaint  s 

«  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

"  For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free  j 

*«  Yet,  if  men  mo'u'd  him,  was  he  fuch  a  ftorm 

*'  As  oft  'twixc  May  and  April  is  to  fee, 

"  When  winds  breathe  fweet,  unruly  though  they  be." 

Malone. 

4-  —humourous  as  ivinter, — ]  That  is,  changeable  as  the  weather 
of  a  winter's  day.  Dryden  fays  of  Almanzor,  that  he  is  humourous 
as  wind.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Spanifly  Tragedy,  1607  : 

*<  Youknov/  that  women  oft  are  humourous.^'* 
Again,  in  Cynthia^s  Revels j  by  Ben  Jonfon  :  ^'  —a  nymph  of  a  mod 
wandering  and  giddy  difpofition,  humourous  as  the  <7i>,-&c."    Again,  in 
the  Silent  fVoman  :  **  —as  proud  as  May,  and  as  humourous  as  April.'* 

Steevens. 

**  As  humourous  as  April,'*  is  fufHciently  clear ;  fo  in  Heywood's 
Challenge  for  beauty,  1636  :  *'  I  am  as  full  of  humours  as  an  April  day 
of  variety;"  but  a  •winter'' s  day  has  generally  too  decided  a  charadler  to 
admit  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation,  without  fome  licence:  a  licence, 
■which  yet  our  author  has  perhaps  taken.  He  may,  however,  have  ufed 
the  word  humorous  equivocally.  He  abounds  in  capricious  fancies,  as 
winter  abounds  in  moifture,  Malone. 

5  As  fianvs  congealed 'in  the  fpring  of  day."]    Alluding  to  the  opi ' 
nion  of  fome  philofophers,  that  the  vapours  being  congeakd  in  the  air 

by 
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His  temper,  therefore,  muii  be  well  obferv'd : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth  : 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  fcope  ; 
Till  that  his  paffions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound   themfeives    with    working.     Learn  this, 
Thomas, 

And  thou  (halt  prove  a  fhelter  to  thy  friends ; 
A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in ; 
That  the  united  veflel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  fuggelUon 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  fhall  pour  it  in,) 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  flrong 
As  aconitum  7,  or  ralh  gunpowder 

C/a.  I  fhall  obferve  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K»  Hen,   Why  art  thou  not  at  Windfor  with  him, 
Thomas  ? 

Cla,  He  is  not  there  to-day ;  he  dines  in  London. 
K,  He7i.  And  how  accompanied?  canft  thou  tell  that? 
Cla,  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 
K.  Hen.  Moll  fubjeft  is  the  fatteft  foil  to  weeds  \ 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 

Is 

by  cold,  (which  is  molt  intenfc  towards  the  morning)  and  being  after- 
wards rarified  and  let  loofe  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  occafion  thofe 
fudden  and  impetuous  gufts  of  wind  which  are  called  jlaivs,  Warb. 

Our  author  and  his  contemporaries  frequently  ufe  the  word  Jia-w  for  4 
fudden  guft  of  wind  j  but  a  guft  of  wind  congealed  is,  I  confefs,  to  mQ 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Edwards  fays,  that  « Jlaius  are  fmall  blades  of  ice 
vrhich  are  flruck  on  the  edges  of  the  water  in  winter  mornings.''  The 
Spring  of  day  our  author  might  have  found  in  our  liturgy *'  whereby 
the  day-fpring  from  on  high  hath  vi/lted  us."    Ma  lone. 

<5  Mingled  uoub  venom  of  fuggeftion,]  Though  their  blood  be  In- 
flamed by  the  temptations  to  which  youth  is  peculiarly  fubjeft.  Sec 
Vol.  I.  p.  139,  n.  6-  Malone. 

7  — ai  aconitum, — ]  'i  he  old  writers  employ  the  Latin  word  inftea^ 
of  the  Englilh  one,  which  we  now  ufe.  So,  in  Heywood's  Brazen  Age^ 
1613: 

«  With  aconitum  that  in  Tartar  fprings."  Steevexs. 

8  — rap  gunpowder.']  i?ay&  is  quick,  violent,  fudden.  This  repre- 
fentation  of  the  prince  is  a  natural  pidure  of  a  young  man  whofe  paf- 
fions are  yet  too  flrong  for  hia  virtues.  JoHNiOK* 
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Is  overfpread  with  them  :  Therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itfelf  beyond  the  hour  of  death  ; 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  lhap«. 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days. 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  lhall  look  upon 
When  I  am  fleeping  with  my  anceftors. 
For  when  his  headllrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counfellors. 
When  means  and  lavifli  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  Ihall  hib  affcftions  ^  lly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay  I 

War.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite  : 
The  prince  but  lludies  his  companions. 
Like  a  ftrange  tongue :  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
'Tis  needful,  that  the  moft  immodelt  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  learn'd  ;  which  once  attained. 
Your  highnefs  knows,  comes  to  no  farther  ufe. 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated  ^    So,  like  grofs  terms. 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfedlnefs  of  time. 
Call  off  his  followers  :  and  their  memory 
t>haU  as  a  pattern  or  a  meafure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  muft  mete  the  lives  of  others  ; 
Turning  paft  eviii  to  advantages. 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  feldom,  when  the  bee  doth  leave  hcj? 
comb* 

In  the  dead  carrion, — Who's  here  ?  Wellmoreland  ? 

£/z/fr  Westmoreland. 

We/},  Health  to  my  fovereign  !  and  new  happinefs 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver  ! 

»  Prince 

9 '—bis  affeB'ion:'—'']  His  pafTions ;  his  inordinate  dcfires.  Johnson. 

*  But  to  be  known,  and  bated.']  A  parallel  paflage  occurs  in  Terence  : 

—quo  modo  adolefcentulua 

Meretricum  iagenia  et  mores  poflet  nofcere. 

Mature  ut  cum  cognorit,  perpetuo  oderit."  Anonymous. 

*  ""Tis  feldom,  zuhen  the  bee,  &c.]  As  the  bee,  having  once  placed  her 
comb  in  a  carcafe,  ftays  by  her  honey,  fo  he  that  has  once  talcen  plea- 
fure  in  bad  company,  will  continue  to  aflbciate  with  thofe  that  have  the 
arc  of pleafmg  l^un.  Jqhmson* 
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Prince  John,  your  fon,  doth  kifs  your  grace's  hand  i 
Mowbray,  the  bifhop  Scroop,  Mailings,  and  all. 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law  ; 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  fword  unflieath'd> 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  aftion  hath  been  borne. 
Here,  at  more  leifure,  may  your  highnefs  read ; 
With  every  courfe,  in  his  particular  ^, 

K.  Hen*  O  Wellmoreland,  thou  art  a  fummer  bird^ 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  fmgs 
The  lifting  up  of  day.    Look  !  here's  more  news. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Uar.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majefty; 
And,  when  they  ftand  againft  you,  may  they  fall 
As  thofe  tliat  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 
The  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph^ 
With  a  great  power  of  Englifh,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  IherifF of  Yorkihire  overthrown ; 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  pleafe  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K,  Hen.  And  wherefore  ihould  thefe  good  news  mak^ 
me  fick  ? 

Will  fortune  aever  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  wwds  ftill  in  fouleft  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  flomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  elfe  a  feaft. 
And  takes  away  the  ftomach, — fuch  are  the  rich. 
That  have  a-bundance,  ^nd  enjoy  it  not. 
1  fhould  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 
And  now  my  fight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy:— 
O  me  !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill.  [fnvoons. 
Humph,  Comfort  your  majefty  ! 

Cla. 

3  — ;«  his  particular. '\  His  is  ufed  for  its  vzty  frequently  in  the  old 
plays.  Steevens. 

It  may  certainly  have  been  ufed  fo  here,  as  In  almoft  every  other 
page  of  our  author.  Mr.  Henley  however  obferves,  that  hit  particular 
jnay  mean  the  detail  contained  in  the  letter  of  Prince  John,  ji  Farti- 
cular  is  yet  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  by  legal  conveyancers^ /or  a  mtMitf  di" 
tail  of  things  Jinglj  enumerated*  Malone* 
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Cla,  O  my  royal  father  ! 

Weji,  My  fovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourfelf,  look  up  \ 
War.  Be  patient,  princes  ;  you  do  know,  thefe  fits 

Are  with  his  highnefs  very  ordinary. 

Stand  from  him,  give  him  air  ;  he'll  ftraight  be  well. 
Cla.  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  thefe  pangs: 

The  inceffant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 

Hath  wrought  the  mure,^,  that  Ihould  confine  it  in. 

So 

^  Hath  'wrought  tfje  mure,  &c.]  i.  e.  The  wall.  Pope. 

Wrought  It  tbirti  la,  indde  it  ihin  by  gradual  detriment.  Wrought  li 
the  preterite  of  ivork.  Mure  is  a  word  ufed  by  Hey  wood  in  his  Brazen 
Agcy  161 3 : 

"  'Till  I  have  fcalM'  thefe  tnuresy  invaded  Troy.'* 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wart^  &c.  B.  IV,  Daniel 
is  likewife  fpeaking  of  the  licknefs  of  K.  Henry  IV, 

•*  As  that  the  'walls  'worn  thin,  permit  the  mind 
"  To  look  out  thoroiOi  and  his  frailtie  find." 
The  firft  edition  of  Daniel's  poem  is  dated  earlier  than  this  play  of 
Shakfpeare — Waller  has  the  fame  thought : 

"  The  foul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd, 

**  Lets  in  new  light,  thro'  chinks  that  time  has  made." 

STEEVENr. 

On  this  paffage  the  elegant  and  learned  BiAop  of  Worcefter  has 
the  following  criticifm.    **  At  times  we  find  him  (the  imitator)  prac* 
tifing  a  different  art  j  not  merely  fpreading  as  it  were  and  laying  open 
the  fame  fentiment,  but  adding  to  it,  and  by  a  new  and  ftudied  device 
improving  upon  it.    In  this  cafe  we  naturally  conclude  that  the  refine- 
ment had  not  been  made,  if  the  plain  and  fimple  thought  had  not  pre- 
ceded and  given  rife  to  ic.    You  will  apprehend  my  meaning  by  whafi 
foWows.    Shakfpeare  had  faid  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
The  inceflant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
*'  Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  fhould  confine  It  In, 
*^  So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out.'*  .. 

*<  You  have  here  the  thought  in  its  firft  fimplicity.  It  was  riW  un- 
natural, after  fpeaking  of  the  body  as  a  cafe  or  tenement  of  the  foul^ 
the  mure  that  confines  it,  to  fay,  that  as  that  cafe  wears  away  and 
grows  thin,  life  looks  through,  and  is  ready  to  break  out." 

After  quoting  the  lines  of  Daniel,  who,  (it  is  obferved,)  by  re- 
fining on  this  fentiment,  if  by  nothing  elfe,  fhews  himfelf  to  be  the  co- 
pyift,"  the  very  learned  writer  adds,—**  here  we  fee,  not  fimply,  that 
life  is  going  to  break  through  the  infirm  and  much-worn  habitation, 
but  that  the  mind  looks  through,  and  finds  his  frailty,  that  it  difcovers 
that  life  will  foon  make  his  efcape.— Daniel's  improvement  then  looks 
like  tiie  artifice  of  a  man  that  would  outda  his  naafter.   Thoogh  he 

fail* 
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So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me';  for  they  do  oijferVe 
Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature  ^  : 
The  feafons  change  their  manners  ^ ,  as  the  year  ^ 
Had  found  fome  months  afleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between'  : 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say,  it  did  fd,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandfire,  Edward,  iick'd  and  dyM. 

TVar.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 

F,  Humph,  This  apoplexy  will,  certain,  be  his  end. 

K.  Hen. 

fails  in  the  attempt ;  for  his  ingenuity  betrays  him  Into  a  falfe  though  f. 
The  mind,  looking  through,  does  not  find  its  own  ftailtyt  but  the 
frailty  of  the  ^ai/i///7^  it  inhabits."  Hurd's  Z)/^irra/io«  on  the  Marks  of 
Imitation, 

This  ingenious  crlticifm,  the  general  principles  of  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  {hews,  however,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  fuft'er  the  mind  to 
be  led  too  far  by  an  hypothecs  :— for  after  all,  there  is  very  good  reafoq 
to  believe  that  Shakfpeare,  and  not  Daniel,  was  the  imitator.  **  Tbe 
diJJ'ention  between  tbe  houjes  oJYorke  and  hancafier  in  verfe,  penned  by 
Samuel  Daniel,"  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  by  Simon  Water- 
fon,  in  October,  1594,  and  four  books  of  his  work,  were  printed  in 
3595.  The  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  are  from  the  edition  of  the 
Ci-vil  Wan  in  1609.  Daniel  made  many  changes  in  his  poems  in  every 
jiev/ edition.  In  the  original  edition  in  J595,  the  verfes  run  thus ; 
B.  III.  ft.  116: 

<*  Wearing  the  wall  fo  thin,  that  now  the  mind 
*«  Might  well  look  thorough,  and  his  frailty  find." 

tVis  Is  ufed  for  /Vi,  and  refers  not  to  mindy  (as  is  fuppofed  above)  but 
to  wfl//.~There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  this  play  was  written  before 
1594,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Shakfpeare  had  read  Daniel's  poem, 
before  he  fat  down  to  compofe  thefe  hiftorical  dramas.    M  alone, 

^  The  feople  it2x  me         I.  e.  Make  me  afraid.  Warburtoi^. 

^  Unfather'd  heirs,  &c.]  That  is,  equivocal  births  ;  animals  that  had 
HO  animal  progenitors ;  produdlions  not  brought  forth  according  to  th« 
Hated  laws  of  generation.  Johnson. 

7  Tbe  feafons  change  their  manners 'y—l    Alluding  to  the  terms  of 
rough  and  harp,  mild  and  fft,  applied  to  weather.  Warburton* 
-r^as  the  year — ]  i.e.  as  if  the  year,  &e.   So  in  Cymbeline  : 
**  He  fpake  of  her,  ai  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
*^  And  fhe  alone  were  cold." 

In  the  fubfequent  line  our  author  feems  to  have  been  thinking  of 
teap-year,  Malone. 

v  The  river  bath  thrice  fo'w''d, — ]  This  Is  hiftorically  true.  It  hap- 
pene4on  the  I2th  of  O^ober,  1411.  Steevens, 
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K.  Hen,  I  pray  you,  take  me  op,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  fome  other  chamber  :  foftly,  pray. 

\They  cowvey  the  king  to  an  inner  part  of  the  roonsy 
and  place  him  on  a  bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends  ; 
Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whifper  mufick  to  my  weary  fpirit 

War.  Call  for  the  mufick  in  the  other  room. 

K,  Hen,  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here  *. 

Cla. 

'  Vnhfi  fome  dull  and  favour  ahle  hand 

Will  ichifper  mufick  to  nty  weary  f^ir'it,'}  So,  In  the  old  anony- 
mous Henry  V, 

— Depart  my  chamber. 

And  eaufe  fome  misfick  to  rock  me  afleep.'*  Steev«ks» 
Dull  is  melancholy,  gentle,  foothing.  Johnson, 
I  believe  it  rather  means  producing  duUnefs  or'  heavlnefs;  and 
confequentiy  fleep.  It  appears  from  various  parts  of  our  author's  works» 
that  he  thought  muHck  contributed  to  produce  ileep.    So  in  A  Midfum" 
mer  Night's  Dream  i 

<<  ^muftik  call,  and  ftrike  more  dead 
«  Than  common  fieep^  of  all  thefe  fire  the  fenfe." 
Again,  in  Loves  Labour  s  Loft  : 

*«  And  when  love  fpeaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
*<  Makes  heaven  droivfy  with  the  harmony.''^ 
Sx)  alfo  in  the  Xempeft,  Adl  I.  when  Alcnzo,  Gonzalo,  Sec,  are  to  be 
overpowered  by  fleep,  Ariel,  to  produce  this  efteft,  enters,  **  playing 
folemn  mufck.''''  JVlAtoNE. 

*  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pilloiv  here.'j   It  is  flill  the  cuftom  in 
France  to  place  the  crown  on  the  king's  pillow  when  he  is  dying. 
HolinHied,  fpeaking  of  the  death  of  king  Henry  IV,  fays! 

During  this  his  iaft  ficknefle,  he  caufed  his  crowne,  (as  fome 
write)  to  be  fet  on  a  pillow  at  his  bed's  head,  and  fuddenly  his  pangs 
fo  fore  troubled  him,  that  he  laie  as  though  all  his  vitall  fpirits  had  beene 
departed.  Such  as  were  about  bim,  thinking  verelle  that  he  had  beene 
departed,  covered  his  face  with  a  linen  doth." 

The  prince  his  fonne  being  hereof  advertlfed,  entered  into  the 
chamber,  took  awaie  the  crowne,  and  departed.  The  father  being 
fuddeniie  revived  out  of  that  trance,  quicklie  perceived  the  lack  of  his 
crowne  ;  and  having  knowledge  that  the  prince  his  fonne  had  taken  ic 
awaie,  caufed  him  to  come  before  his  prefence,  requiring  of  him  what 
he  meant  fo  to  itiifufe  himfelfe.  The  prince  with  a  good  audacitie  an- 
fwered  ;  Sir,  to  mine  and  all  men's  judgments  you  feemed  dead  in  this 
world,  and  therefore  I  as  your  next  heire  apparent  took  that  as  mine 
«wne,  and  not  as  yours.    Well,  faire  fonne,  (faid  the  king  with  a 

^rc^S 
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Cla*  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 

IVar,  Lefs  noife,  lefs  noife.  ' 
Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen,  Who  faw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heavinefs. 

P.  Hen.  How  now !  rain  within  doors,  and  none  a- 
broad ! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 
Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  fick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  phyfick. 

War.  Not  fo  much  noife,  my  lords : — fweet  prince, 
fpeak  low ; 
The  king  your  father  is  difpos'd  to  fleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Wilt  pleafe  your  grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

P.  Hen,  No ;  I  will  fit  and  watch  here  by  the  king. 

\^Exeunt  all  but  Prince  Hen  R  Y» 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow. 
Being  fo  troublefome  a  bed-fellow  ? 
O  polilh'd  perturbation  !  golden  care  ! 
That  keep'ft  the  ports  of  flumber  ^  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night !— fleep  with  it  now  ! 
Yet  not  fo  found,  and  half  fo  deeply  fweet. 
As  he,  whofe  brow,  with  homely  biggen  bound 

Snores 

great  figh)  what  right  1  had  to  it,  God  knoweth.  Well  (fald  the 
prince)  if  you  die  king,  I  will  have  the  garland,  and  trufte  to  keepe  it 
with  the  fword  againft  all  mine  enemies,  as  you  have  doone  j"  &c. 

Steevens. 

3  mm-tbe  ports  of  Jlumber — ]  are  gates  of  flumber.  So,  in  Ben  Jon- 
fon*s  8oth  Epigram  :  **  —.The  ports  of  death  are  fins".— Pom  is  the 
ancient  military  term  for  gates.  Steevens. 

The  word  is  yet  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  Scotland.    Ma  lone. 

4  -^homely  biggen—]  A  kind  of  cap,  at  prefent  worn  only  by 
children  j  but  fo  called  from  the  cap  worn  by  the  Beguines,  an  order  of 
9uns.    So,  in  Monjieur  Thomas y  by  B.  and  Fletcher,  1639  : 

it  —were  the  devil  fick  now, 

«*  His  horas  faw'd  off,  and  his  head  bound  with  a  ^iggen.''^ 

Steevens^ 
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Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.    O  majefly  ! 

When  thou  doft  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  doft  fit 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 

That  fcalds  with  fafety.    By  his  gates  of  breath  ^ 

There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  ftirs  not : 

Did  he  fufpire,  that  light  and  weightlefs  down 

Perforce  muft  move. — My  gracious  lord  !  my  father  !— 

This  fleep  is  found  indeed ;  this  is  a  fleep. 

That  from  this  golden  rigol  ^  hath  divorced 

So  many  Englifh  kings.    Thy  due,  from  me. 

Is  tears,  and  heavy  forrows  of  thy  blood  :' 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tendernefs. 

Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteoufly  : 

My  due,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown  ; 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 

Derives  itfelf  to  me.    Lo,  here  it  fits, — 

[Putting  if  on  his  head. 
Which  heaven  lhall  guard:  And  put  the  world's  whole 
ftrength 

Into  one  giant  arm,  it  fhall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me :  This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exif» 
K,  Hen,  Warwick !  Glofler  1  Clarence  I 

Re-enter  Warwick,  and  the  reji, 
Cla,  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War.  What  would  your  majefty  ?   How  fares  your 
grace  ? 

K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my  lords  ? 
Cla,  We  left  tlie  prince  my  brother  here,  my  liege. 
Who  undertook  to  fit  and  watch  by  you. 

5  mmmBy  his  gates  of  breath — ]  So,  in  our  znthor^s  Venus  and  Adonis: 
Once  more  the  rnhy -coloMx'd  portal  open'd, 
*'  Which  to  his  fpeech  did  honey  paffage  yield."  Malone* 
<>  ^th'is  golden  rigol — ]  Rigol  means  a  circle.  I  know  not  that  it  13 
ufed  by  any  author  but  Shakfpeare,  who  introduces  it  likewife  in  Ms 
Rape  if  Lucrece : 

**  About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 

"  Of  that  black  blood,  a  watry  rigol  goes,"  Steevens. 

VoL.V.  Dd  K.Hgn. 
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K,  Hen,  The  prince  of  Wales  ?  Where  is  he  ?  let  me 

fee  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War,  This  door  is  open  ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

P,  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where 

we  ftay'd. 

K.  Hen,  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it  from  my 
pillow  ? 

War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 
K,  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence go,  feek 
him  out. 

Is  he  fo  hafty,  that  he  doth  fuppofe 
My  fleep  my  death  ? — 

Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither.-— 

[Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  difeafe. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  fons,  what  things  you  are  ! 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  objeft  ! 
For  this  the  foolilh  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  fleep  with  thoughts  ^,  their  brains  with 
care. 

Their  bones  with  induftry  ; 

For  this  they  have  engrofled  and  pilM  up 

The  cankered  heaps  of  ftrange-atchieved  gold.; 

For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invert 

Their  fons  with  arts^  and  martial  exercifes  : 

When,  like  the  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower  * 

The  virtuous  fweets  ; 

7  ^<witb  ibougbtSf"]  Concerning  the  education  and  promotion  of 
their  children.    So  afterwards : 

**  For- this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  Inveft 
"  Their  fons  with  arts,"  &c. 
Mr.  R owe  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read— with /i&o»^i6/j  but  the 
change  doesnot  appearto  me  neceliary.  Malone. 

^  8  i— -tolling  from  every  floiuer — ]  This  fpeech  has  been  co^ntrafted, 
dilated,  and  put  to  every  critical  torture,  in  order  to  force  it  within  the 
bounds  of  metre,  and  prevent  the  admiflion  of  hemiftichs.  I  have  re- 
ftored  it  without  alteration,  but  with  thofe  breaks  which  appeared  to 
others  as  imperfeftions.  The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  tolling.  The 
folio  Kzii  eullhg,    To/Z/r^  is  taking  toll.  Steevkns. 
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Our  thighs  pack*d  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey. 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and,  like  the  bees 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.    This  bitter  tafte 
Yield  his  engrofTments  to  the  ending  father 

Re-enter  Warwick. 
Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  ftay  fo  long 
Till  his  friend  ficknefs  hath  determin'd  me  '  ? 

War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room, 
Wafliing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  fuch  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  forrow. 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quafF'd  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wafhM  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.    He  is  coming  hither. 

K,  Hen,  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown  ? 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 
Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Harry:— 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[ Exeunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey,  Lords y    c . 

P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  fpeak  again. 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wilh  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought ; 
I  ftay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Doft  thou  fo  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wilt  needs  inveft  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolifli  youth ! 
Thou  feek'll  the  greatnefs  that  will  overwhelm  thec. 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop  :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  haft  ftol'n  that,  which,  after  fome  few  hours. 
Were  thine  without  offence  ;  and,  at  my  death. 
Thou  haft  feal'd  up  my  expectation  * : 
Thy  life  did  manifeft,  thou  lov'dft  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  affured  of  it. 

9  —■fAs  engrojjments-^']  His  accumulations.  Johnson. 
*  '—determind}  i,  e,  ended.  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  legal  CWI^ 
veyances.  Reed. 
»  ^Jeard  »p  viy  t^cpeiiathn  .*]  Thou  haft  confirmed  my  opinion. 

Johnson. 

D  d  2  Thou 
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Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts ; 

Which  thou  hall  whetted  on  thy  flony  heart. 

To  flab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life  ^. 

What  I  canft  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 

Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyfelf ; 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear''-. 

That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  ftiould  bedew  my  hearfe, 

Be  drops  of  balm,  to  fandtify  thy  head : 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  duft ; 

Give  that,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms* 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form, 

Harry  the  fifth  is  crown'd : — Up,  vanity  : 

Down,  royal  ftate  !  all  you  fage  counfellors,  hence  ! 

And  to  the  Englifh  court  aflemble  now, 

From  every  region,  apes  of  idlenefs ! 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  fcum  : 

Have  you  a  ruffian,  that  will  fwear,  drink,  dance. 

Revel  the  night ;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldefl:  fms  the  neweft  kind  of  ways  ? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more  : 

England  fliall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt ' ; 

England 


f  •^half  anho\xT  of  myllfe.']  It  flrould  be  remembered  that  Shak- 
fpeare  ufes  the  fame  words  alternately  as  monofyllables  and  diflyllablcs. 
Mr.  Rowe,  whofe  ear  was  accuftomed  to  the  utmoft  harmony  of  num- 
bers, and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  appears  to  have  been  little  acquainted 
with  our  poet's  manner,  firft  added  the  word  fra'il  to  fupply  the  fyllable 
which  he  conceived  to  be  wanting.  The  quarto  writes  the  word— 
lower,  as  it  was  anciently  pronounced.  The  reader  will  find  many 
more  inftances  in  the  foliloquy  of  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Ad  U.  fc.  v. 
The  other  editors  have  followed  Rowe.  Steevens. 

4  And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  wr,]  Copied  by  Milton  s 
**  When  the  merry  belU  ring  round, 
*<  And  the  jocund  rebecks  found."  Malone. 
J  England Jhall  double        his  treble  g\xi\t','\    How  much  this  play 
words,  faulty  as  it  certainly  is,    was    admired  in    the  age  of 
Shakfpeare,  appears  from  the  moft  ancient  writers  of  that  time  hav- 
ing frequently  indulged  tkemfelves  in  it.    So,  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Ltandtr,  i6ij  i 

f*  And 
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England  (hall  give  him  office,  honour,  might : 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  reftraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flefh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  fick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ^  ? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wildernefs  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 

P.  Hen.  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege  1  but  for  my  tears, 

\_kneeling* 

The  moift  impediments  unto  my  Ipeech, 

1  had  fore-ftaU^d  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  vvith  grief  had  fpoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  courfe  of  it  fo  far.    There  is  your  crawn  ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours !  If  I  aftedt  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rife, 
(Which  my  raoft  true  and  inward-duteous  ipirit 
Teacheth;)  this  proftrate  and  exterior  benciing  ^  ! 

Heaveu 

And  as  amidft  the  enamour'd  waves  he  fwims. 
The  god  of  gold  a  purpofe  guilt  his  limbs  j 
That,  this  vioxA  guilt  including  double  fenfe^ 
The  double  guilt  of  his  incontinence 
**  Might  be  exprefs'd." 
Again,  in  Acolaftui  bis  Afterwity  a  poem  by  S.  NIcholfon,  i6oo  S 
*'  O  facred  thirft  of  golde,  what  canft  thou  not  ? — 

Some  terms  thtt  gylt,  that  every  foule  might  rcade, 
**  Even  in  thy  name,  thy  guilt  is  great  indeede." 
See  alfo  Vol.  IV.  p.  330,  n.  9.  Malone. 

6  — ivben  riot  is  thy  care  ?]  i.  e.  Curator*  A  bold  figure.  So 
Eumaeus  is  ftiled  by  Ovid,  Epifl:.  i. 

*'  — immundae  <rttr,a  fidelis  harae."  Tyrwhitt. 
One  cannot  help  wifliing  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  elegant  explanation  to  W 
true  ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  the  poet  meant  to  fay  more  than — What 
wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  \stby  regular  bufmejs  and  occupation  ?  Maloi4E. 

7  Which  my  moji  true  and  inzoard- duteous  fpirit 

Teacbetb,]  i.  e.  which  my  loyalty  and   inward   fenfe  of  duty 
prompt  me  to.  The  parenthefis  in  which  I  have  placed  thefe  words, 
appears  to  me  to  render  this  palTage  more  perfpicuous  than  as  it  has 
^|een  hitherto  printed.    The  words,    «'  this  proftrate  and  exterior 
D  d  3  bend- 
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Heaven  witnefs  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 

And  found  no  courfe  of  breath  within  your  majefty. 

How  cold  it  ftruck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 

O,  let  me  in  my  prefent  wildnefs  die ; 

And  never  live  to  fhew  the  incredulous  world 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purpofed  ! 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 

(And  dead  almoft,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 

I  fpake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  fenfe. 

And  thus  upbraided  it.    The  care  on  thee  depending ^ 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father  ; 

Therefore,  thou,  beji  of  gold,  art  nvorji  of  gold. 

Other,  lefs  fine  in  carrat,  is  more  precious, 

T referring  life  in  medicine  potable  ^  : 

But  thou,  mofi-  fine,  mofi  honoured,  mofi  renonun* d. 

Haft  eat  thy  bearer  up.    Thus,  my  mofl:  royal  liege, 

Accufmgit,  I  put  it  on  my  head; 

To  try  with  it, — as  with  an  enemy. 

That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father,— 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infed  my  blood  with  joy, 

bending,"  are,  I  apprehend,  put  in  appofition  with  **  obedience,'* 
which  is  ufed  for  obeifance.  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  <<  The  erder  is,  this 
ebedience  tvbicb  is  taught  this  exterior  bending  hy  my  duteous  fpirit ; 
or,  this  obedience  'which  teaches  this  exterior  bending  to  my  inwardly 
duteous  fpirit. — I  know  not  which  is  right." 

The  former  conftrudion  appears  to  me  the  leaft  exceptionable  of  the 
two  5  but  both  are  extremely  harfh,  and  neither  of  them,  I  think,  tha 
true  conltrudion.    M alone. 

^  — in  med' cine  potable  :'\  There  has  long  prevailed  an  opinion  that 
a  folution  of  gold  has  great  medicinal  virtues,  and  that  the  incorrupt- 
ibility of  gold  might  be  communicated  to  the  body  impregnated  with 
it.  Some  have  pretended  to  xmk.t  potable  go\^,  among  other  frauds 
prafliifed  on  credulity.  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  character  of  the  DoBor  of  Phyjicke  by  Chaucer,  late  edit* 
V.446: 

<^  Tor  gold  in  phyjike  is  a  cordial."  Steevens. 
-  That  gold  may  be  made  potable,  is  certain,  nptwithftanding  Dr,  Tohn- 
fon's  incredulity.  The  procefs  is  inlerted  in  the  Abbe  Guenec's  incom- 
parable work,  entitled  Lettres  de  quelques  Juifs  a  M.  de  Voitaire.  5th 
edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  416,  a  work  which  every  perfon  unaccjuaiated  with  it, 
will  be  glad  to  be  referred  to.  Henley. 
See  Dodfley's  CoUeaion  of  old  plays.  Vol, VIII.  p.  484.  1780,  Reed. 

Or 
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•Or  fwell  my  thoughts  to  any  ftrain  of  pride  ; 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  fpirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  leaft  alFedtion  of  a  welcome. 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head ! 
And  make  me  as  the  pooreft  vafTal  is. 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 
"*    K.  Hen.  O  my  fon  ! 

Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might'ft  win  the  more  thy  father's  love. 
Pleading  lb  wifely  in  excufe  of  it. 
•  Come  hither,  Harry,  fit  thou  by  my  bed; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  lateil  counfel 
That  ever  I  lhall  breathe.    Heaven  knows,  my  fon. 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown  ;  and  I  rayfelf  know  well. 
How  troublefome  it  fat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  (hall  defcend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation  ; 
For  all  the  foil  *  of  the  atchievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.    It  feem'd  in  me, 
JBut  as  an  honour  fnatch'd  with  boifterous  hand; 
And  I  had  many  living,  j:o  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  alTiflances  ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  blood-lhed. 
Wounding  fuppofed  peace  ' :  all  thefe  bold  fears  % 
Thou  fee'lt,  with  peril  I  have  anfwered : 
For  all'my  reign  huth  been  but  as  a  fcene 
Afting  that  argument ;  and  fiov/ my  death 
jChanges  tlie  mode  ^ :  for  what  in  me  was  purchased  *, 

Falls 

^  —foil — ]  is  fpot,  dirt,  turpitude,  reproach.  Johnson. 

^  —  fuppo^jd /wee  .•]  counterfeitedy  imagined^  not  real,  Johnson. 

*  — -  all  thefe  bold  fearsj]    Fear  is  here  ufed  in  the  adlive  fenfe,  for 
>that  which  caufesyVdr.  Johnson. 

Tbefe  bold  feari  are  thefe  audacious  terrors*    To  fear  is  often  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare  for  to  fright.  Steevens. 

3  Changes  the  mode  :]    The  form  or  ftate  of  things.  JoHNSO^t, 

*  — for  ivbat  in  meivas  purchased,]  Purchafedkems  to  be  here  ufed 
m  its  legal  fenfe,  acquired  by  a  marl's  oivn  j<f?,  (ferguifiioj  as  oppofei 
^«4ia  acquiiition  by  Malons. 

P  d  4  Pur. 
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Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  fort : 

So  thou  the  garland  vvear'H  fuccelTively 

Yet,  though  thou  ftand'ft  more  fure  than  I  could  do. 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  fmce  griefs  are  green  ; 

And  all  thy  friends     which  thou  muft  make  thy  friends. 

Have  but  their  flings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 

By  whofe  fell  working  I  was  firfh  advanc'd. 

And  by  whofe  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  difplac'd :  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off ;  and  had  a  purpofe  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land^  ; 

Left  reft,  and  lying  ftill,  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  ftate  7.    Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be 

Purcbafed  may  here  mean  Jiolen.  Purcbafe  was  the  cant  term  a- 
jnong  FaliiaiFs  companions  for  robbing.  Bolingbroke  however  fur" 
cbajed  (in  its  obvious  and  common  acceptation)  his  crown,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  loyalty  and  juftice.  Steevens. 

Surely  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Shakfpeare  would  put  the  cant 
language  of  Nym  and  Baidolph  into  the  mouth  of  a  king.  The  obi/ious 
common  fenfe  of  the  verb  to  purcbafe  is  tob-^y  for  a  fries.  Henry  did 
certainly  not  buy  the  crown  j  and  therefore  I  ftill  think  it  highly  proba- 
bly that  our  author  has  ufed  the  Vfox^  furchafed  in  its  legal  fenfe. 

Malone. 

4  —fuccejfi'vely.']  By  order  of  fuccefiion.  Every  ufurper  fnatches  a 
claim  of  hereditary  right  as  foon  as  he  can.  Johnson. 

See  The  Jpeecb  of  his  Highnefs  [Richard  Cromwell]  the  Lord  Proteaor, 
made  to  boib  Hiujes  of  ParliaiT.ent,  at  their  firji  meetingj  on  Thurjday 
tbez-jtb  cf  January.  1658  : — <'  for  my  own  part,  being  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  law,  rny  father's  Successor, 
and  bearing  that  place  in  the  government  that  I  do,"  &c.  Harl.  Mife. 
Vol.I.  p.  21.  Malone. 

5  And  all  thy  friends.—']  Should  we  not  read  ? — And  all  my 
friends—*  Tyrwhitt. 

6  To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land\']  The  fenfe  is  :  Of  thofe  ivbo 
fjfijied  myufurpation,  fnme.  J  ba've  cut  off,  and  nxAiy  J  intended  to  lead 
abroad.  This  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  the  king  very  fre- 
quently revives  the  mention,  had  two  motives,  religion  and  policy. 
He  durft  not  wear  the  ill-gotten  crown  without  expiation,  but  in  the 
z(X  of  expiation  he  contrives  to  make  his  wickednefs  fuccefsful. 

Johnson. 

7  Lefi  rejl,  ard  lying  fill,  might  male  them  look 

Too.  near  untttmy  Jiate.^  The  expedition   that  Cxfar  meditated 

a^ainft 
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Be  it  thy  courfe,  to  bufy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  aftion,  hence  borne  out. 

May  wafte  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  walled  fo. 

That  itrength  of  fpeech  is  utterly  deny'd  me. 

How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive* ! 

And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain,  and  right,  mull  my  polTeflion  be  : 
"Which  I,  with  more  than  witli  a  common  pain, 
*Gainft  all  the  world  will  rightfiilly  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancafter,  Warwick,  Lords,  and 
Others, 

K,  Hen,  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lancafter. 
P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happinefs,  to  my  royal 
father ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  bring'll  me  happinefs,  and  peace,  foa 
John  ; 

But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  wither'd  trunk  ;  upon  thy  fight. 
My  worldly  bufmefs  makes  a  period.-— 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 
P.  Hen,  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

againft  the  Parthians,  immediately  before  his  death,  has  been  afcribed 
to  the  fame  apprehenfioh  which  dictated  to  Henry  a  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land : 

Invidlae  ftimulos  ergo  ut  lenue  furentis, 

Et  capiti  infidias,  quas  maturare  qu'ietem 
*'  Ncn  nefcitf  Caefar  fadtis  avercere  pofiit, 

Nec  non  externa  maculas  abftergere  bel/o 

Civiles,  cum  jam  Crafli  vindidta  periflet, 

Debita  jamdudum  Latio,  jufsu  ille  Senatus, 

(Ne  patrum  imminui  videatur  facra  potedas) 
«  Decretoque  togae,  mandari  Parthica  bella 
'*  Suppliciter  petiit."    Suppl  em.  Luc  an  i.  lib.  vii. 

Malone* 

^  How  I  came  by  the  croiun,  &c.]  This  \s  a  true  pidure  of  a  mind 
divided  between  heaven  and  earth.  He  prays  for  the  profperity  of  guilt 
while  he  deprecates  its  punlfhment.  Johnson* 


K.  Hen. 
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K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  firft  did  fvvoon  ? 
War.  *Tis  cail'd  Jerufalem,  my  noble  lord. 
K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  I — even  there  my  life  mull 
end^. 

It  hath  been  prophefy'd  to  me  many  years, 

J  AiouJd  not  die  but  in  Jerufalem ; 

Which  vainly  I  I'uppos'd,  the  Holy  Land  :— - 

But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I'll  lie.; 

In  that  Jerufalem  Hiail  Harry  die.  \Exemtti 


ACT     V.     S  C  E  N  E  L 

Glofterftiire.    A  Hall  in  Shallow's  Houfe, 

E7tter  Shallow,  Falstaff,Bardolph,  an^i  Page, 

Shal.  By  cock  and  pye  S  Tirj  you  lhall  not  away  to- 
might. — What,  Davy,  I  fay  I 

FaL 

^  Laud  he  to  God! -^enjen  there  my  life  mup  end."]  At  length  he  re- 
covered his  fpeech,  and  underftanding  and  perceiving  himfelfe  in  a 
jflrange  place,  which  he  knew  not,  he  willed  to  know  if  the  chamber 
had  anie  particular  name,  whereunto  anfwer  was  made,  that  it  was 
called  Jerufalem.  Then  faid  the  king  j  Lauds  be  given  to  the  father 
•of  heaven,  for  now  I  knowe  that  I  fliould  die  here  in  this  chamber,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophelie  of  me  declared,  that  I  fhould  depart  this  life  ia 
Jerufalem."    holinfhed,  p.  541.  Steevens. 

I  By  cock  and pye,"]  This  adjuration,  which  feems  to  have  been  very- 
popular,  is  ufed  in  Soiman  and  Perjedoy  1599  :  **  By  cock  ard  pie  and 
moufefoot ;"  as  well  as  by  Shakfpeare  in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  fVindfor^ 
Ophelia  likewife  fays; 

"  —By  cock  they  are  to  blame." 
CofI  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Sacred  Name,  as  appears  from  many 
pafTages  in  the  old  interludes,  Gammer  Gurton  s  Nendle^  6cc.  viz.  Cocki- 
hones^  cocks-'woundsy  by  cock's  mother^  and  fome  others.  The  pie  is  a 
tabic  or  rule  in  the  old  Roman  offices,  Viewing,  in  a  technical  way,  how 
to  find  out  the  fervice  which  is  to  be  read  upon  each  day.  What  was 
called  The  Pie  by  the  clergy  before  the  Reformation,  was  called  by  the 
Creeks  niva^,  or  the  i)idex.  Though  the  word  Uiva^  fignifies  a  plank 
In  its  original,  yet  in  its  metaphorical  fenfe  it  figniries  a-avlg  i(ajypiL<pti'- 
fABvr,f  a  painted  table  or  picture:  and  becaufe  indexes  or  tables  of  books 
were  formed  into  ffju are  figures,  refembling  pictures  or  painters'  tables, 

hung 
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fal.  You  muft  excufe  me,  mailer  Robert  Shallow. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excufe  you^ ;  you  lhall  not  be  excufed; 
cxcules  lhall  not  be  admitted;  there  is  no  excufe  fhall 
ferve  ;  you  Hiall  not  be  excufed. — Why,  Davy  1 

Enter  Davy. 

Dcrvy,  Here,  lir. 

ShaL  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  fee,  Davy;  let  me 
fee : — yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him  come  hither. 
—Sir  John,  you  ftiall  not  be  excufed. 

Davy,  Marry,  fir,  thus thofe  precepts  cannot  be 
ferved  ^:  and,  again,  fir, — Shall  we  fow  the  head-land  with 
wheat  ? 

•SW.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook ; — Are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Danjy.  Yes,  fir.— Here  is  now  the  fmith's  note,  for 
Ihoeing,  and  plough-irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  call  and  paid  : — fir  John,  you  fliall 
not  be  excufed. 

Davy,  Now,  fir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  muft  needs 
be  had  : — And,  fir,  do  you  mean  to  flop  any  of  William's 

hung  up  in  a  frame,  thefe  likewlfe  were  called  ni'vaxE^,  or,  being 
marked  only  with  the  firft  letter  of  the  word,  rii'j  or  Pies,  All  other 
derivations  of  the  word  are  manifeftly  erroneous. 

In  a  fccond  preface  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church,  prefixed  to 
the  Continion  Prayer,  this  table  is  mentioned  as  follows  : — More- 
over the  number  and  hardnefs  of  the  rules  called  the  Pit,  and  the  ma- 
nifold changes,"  &c.  Ridley. 

Again,  in  IVily  Beguiled,  1606:  Now  by  roc^  chc/ />/V  you  never 
fpake  a  truer  word  in  your  life." 

Cock's  body,  cock's  pajfiun,  Sec.  occur  in  the  old  morality  of  Hycke 
Scorner,  A  printing  letter  of  a  particular  fize,  called  the  pica,  was 
probably  denominated  from  the  pie,  as  the  brevier  from  the  breviary, 
and  the /jriwfr  from  the  ^r;w7^r.  Steevens. 

2  J 'will  net  excufe  you',  &c.]  The  fterility  of  juftice  Shallow's  wit 
is  admirably  defcribed,  in  thus  making  him,  by  one  of  the  fineil 
ftrokes  of  nature,  fo  often  vary  his  phrafe,  tp  expreis  one  and  the  lame 
thing,  and  that  the  commoneft.  Warburton. 

5  — //jcyi?  precepts  cannot  be  ferved:']  Precept  is  a  juftlce's  war- 
rant. To  the  offices  which  Falftaft" gives  Davy  in  the  following  fcene, 
may  be  added  that  of  juftice's  clerk.  Davy  has  almoft  as  many  em- 
ployments as  Scrub  in  The  Stratagem.  Johnson. 

4t  Let  it  ic  cdll,]  That  is,  caft  up,  computed.  Mason. 

wages. 
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wages,  about  the  fack  he  loft  the  other  day  at  Hinckley 
fair? 

ShaL  He  lhall  anfwer  it: — Some  pigeons,  Davy;  a 
couple  of  H  ort-legg'd  hens  ;  a  joint  of  mutton  ;  and  any 
pretty  little  tiny  kickftiaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy»  Doth  the  man  of  war  ftay  all  night,  fir  ? 

ShaL  Yesj  Davy.  I  will  ufe  him  well ;  A  friend  i* 
the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purfe  5.  Ufe  his  men 
well,  Davy;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  back- 
bite. 

Da^y.  No  worfe  than  they  are  back-bitten ;  fir;  for 
they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

ShaL  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  bulinefs, 
Davy. 

Danjy.  I  befeech  you,  fir,  to  countenance  Williarti 
Vifor  of  Woncot  againft  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

ShaL  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  againft 
that  Vifor  ;  that  Vifor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  know- 
ledge. 

Da'vy.  I  grant  your  worlhip,  that  he  is  a  knave,  iir: 
but  yet,  God  forbid,  fir,  but  a  knave  fhould  have  fomc 
countenance  at  his  friend's  requeft.  An  honeft  man,  fir, 
is  able  to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  when  a  knave  is  not.  I 
have  ferv'd  your  vvorlhip  truly,  fir,  this  eight  years; 
and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a 
knave  againft  an  honeft  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little 
credit  with  your  worfhip.  The  knave  is  mine  honeft 
friend,  fir ;  therefore,  I  befeech  your  worftiip,  let  him 
be  countenanced. 

ShaL  Go  to ;  I  fay,  he  fhall  have  no  wrong*.  Look 
about,  Davy,  [i?^// Davy.]  Where  are  you,  fir  John? 
Come,  off  with  your  boots. — Give  me  your  hand,  mafte^ 
Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  worfhip. 

ShaL  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  mafter  Bar- 

dolph : 

5  — A  friend  i"  the  court  &c.]  So,  In  Chaucer's  Ronfaunt  of  the  Rojtf^^ 
5540: 

Friend/hip  is  more  than  cattell, 
*'  For  frende  in  court e  ate  better  is, 

I'han  peny  ii  in  ^urjej  certis.  Steevens* 
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dolph: — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow. [/<?  fhs? age.]  Come, 
iir  John.  -  [-fi'x// Sh  al  low. 

Fal.  I'll  follow  you,  good  mafter  Robert  Shallow, 
Bardolph,  look  to  our  horfes.  [Exeunt  Bardolph  and 
Page.  ]  If  I  were  faw'd  into  quantities,  I  fliould  make  four 
dozen  of  fuch  bearded  hermit's-llaves  ^  as  mailer  Shal- 
low^, It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  to  fee  the  fcmblable  cohe- 
rence of  his  men's  fpirits  and  his :  They,  by  obferving 
him,  do  bear  thcmfelves  like  foolifh  juflices ;  he,  by 
converfing  with  them,  is  turn'd  in-to  ajuftice-like  fervirjg- 
man:  their  fpirits  are  fo  married  in  conjunftion  with  the 
participation  of  fociety,  that  they  flock  together  in  con- 
cent *,  like  fo  many  wild-geefe.  If  I  had  a  fuit  to  mafter 
Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men,  with  the  imputation 
of  being  near  their  mafter :  if  to  his  men,  I  would 
curry  with  mafter  Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better 
command  his  fervants.  It  is  certain,  that  either  wife 
bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage,  is  caught,  as  men  take 
difeafes,  one  of  another:  therefore,  let  men  take  heed 
of  their  company.  I  will  devife  matter  enough  out  of 
this  Shallow,  to  keep  prince  Harry  in  continual  laugh- 
ter, the  wearing-out  of  fix  fafliions,  (which  is  four 
terms,  or  two  adions  ^,)  and  he  Ihall  laugh  without  znter- 
'Valiums.  O,  it  is  much,  that  a  lie,  with  a  flight  oath, 
and  a  j,efl:  with  a  fad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that 
never  had  the  ache 5  in  his  fhoulders !  O,  you  fliall  fee 
him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up. 

6  m^hearded  hermit* s-flaves—^']  He  had  before  called  hmi  the  ftarved 
juftice.    His  v/ant  of  flefli  is  a  ftanding  jeft.  Johnson. 

7  —majler  Sballoiu.']  Shalloiv''B  folly  feeras  to  have  been  almoft 
proverbial.  So,  in  Decker's  SattromaJiiXy  1602:  Wemufthave 
falfe  fires  to  amaze  thefe  fpangle  babies,  thefe  true  heirs  of  mafter 
Jujiice  Sballoiv.''''  Steevens. 

•  —-in  concent]  i,  e.  in  union.  In  accord.  In  our  author's  time 
the  word  in  this  fenfe,  was  written  confent,  (as  it  here  is  in  the  eld  copy,) 
and  that  fpelling  continued  to  Cowley's  time.    See  Da-videis,  B.  III. 

Learning  confent  and  concord  from  his  lyre."  Malone. 

*  '^tiuo  aSIions—'']  There  is  fomething  humourous  in  making  a 
fpendthrift  compute  time  by  the  operation  qf  an  aftion  for  debt.  Johns. 

9  felloiv  that  never  had  the  ache—-'\  That  is,  a  young  fellow,  one 
whofe  difpofition  to  merriment  time  and  pain  havs  not  yet  impaired. 

Johnson-, 
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Shal,  \jwithin']  Sir  John  ! 

FaL  I  come,  mailer  Shallow ;  I  come,  mafter  Shal- 
low. Falstaff* 

S  C  E  N  E  II. 

Weftminfter.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Wa  r  w  i  c  k  ,  and  the  lord  Chief  Jujiice, 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  chief juftice ?  whither  away? 

Ch,  Juft.  How  doth  the  king  ? 

War.  Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now  all  ended, 

Ch.  Juft.  I  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature ; 
And,  to  our  purpofes,  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Juft.  I  would,  his  majefty  had  callMme  with  him : 
The  fervice  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think,  the  young  king  loves  you  not» 

Ch.  Juft.  I  know,  he  doth  not ;  and  do  arm  myfelf. 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time  ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideoufly  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantafy. 

Enter  Prince   John,   Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence^ 
Westmoreland,  and  Others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  iffue  of  dead  Harry  : 
O,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worft  of  thefe  three  gentltmen  ! 
How  many  nobles  then  fliould  hold  their  places. 
That  muft  llrike  fail  to  fpirits  of  vile  fort  1 

Ch.  Juft.  Alas !  I  fear,  all  will  be  overturn'd, 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  coufin  Warwick. 

P.  Humph.  Cla,  Good  morrow,  coufm. 

P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  tO  fpeak. 

War.  We  do  remember  ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 
•  P,  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us 
*       heavy ! 

Ch.  Juft.  Peace  be  with  us,  left  we  be  heavier  ! 

F.  Humph.  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  loft  a  friend, 
indeed ; 

5  And 
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And  I  dare  fwear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  feeming  forrow  ;  it  is,  fure,  your  own. 

P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  afTur'd  what  grace  to  find. 
You  ftand  in  coldert  expeftation  : 
I  am  the  forrier ;  'would,  'twere  otherwife. 

Cla.  Well,  you  muft  now  fpeak  fir  John  FalflafF fair; 
Which  fwims  againft  your  llream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Jujl.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  inhonour> 
Led  by  the  impartial  condudt  ^  of  my  foul  j 
And  never  lliall  you  fee,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  foreftall'd  remilTion  — 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king  my  mafter  that  is  dead. 
And  tell  him  who  hath  fent  me  after  him* 

War.  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  He  n  r  y  V. 

€h.  Juft,  Good  morrow  ;  and  heaven  fave  your  majefly  \ 
King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majefty. 
Sits  not  fo  eafy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  fadnefs  withfome  fear ; 
This  is  the  Englilh,  not  the  Turkilh  court ^  ; 

Net 

— impartial  conduB — ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads  impermU 

Stekvens. 

Impartial  is  confirmed  by  a  fubfequent  fpeech  addrefled  by  the  king 
to  the  chief  juftice  : 

«  ,  1— .  That  you  ufe  the  fame 

**  With  the  like  bold,  juil,  and  impartial  fplrlt. 
As  you  have  done  'gainft  me."  Mai.one. 
*  A  ragged  and  foreftall'd  remijjion. — ]  Ragged,  in  our  author's  li- 
centious didlion,  may  eafily  fignify  beggarly,  mean,  bafe,  ignominious  5 
but  forejiaird  1  know  not  how  to  apply  to  remijfton  in  any  fenfe  primi- 
tive or  figurative.  I  fhould  be  glad  of  another  word,  but  cannot  find' 
it.  Perhaps  hy  foreftall'd  remiflion,  he  may  mean  a  pardon  begged 
by  a  voluntary  confeflion  of  offence,  and  anticipation  of  the  charge* 

Johnson. 

I  believe,  foreftaWd  only  means  ajked  before  it  h  granted,  if  he  wilJ 
grant  me  pardon  unafked,  foj  if  not,  I  will  not  condefcend  to  folici?: 
it.  Mr.  Mafon  is  of  opinion,  that  *<  foreftall'd  remiffion"  means  a  re- 
miftion  that  it  is  pre-determined  lhall  not  be  granted,  or  will  be  ren- 
dered nugatory."    M  a  l  on  e  , 

5  •^not  the 'Turki/h  court Not  the  court  where  the  prince  that; 
mounts  the  throne  puts  his  brothers  to  death,  Johkso^» 
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Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  fucceeds. 

But  Harry  Harry   :  Yet  be  fad,  good  brothers. 

For,  to  fpeak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you  ; 

Sorrow  fo  royally  in  you  appears. 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fafhion  on. 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.    Why  then,  be  fad : 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 

Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all. 

For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  affur'd, 

I'll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  ; 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares. 

Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead;  and  fo  will  I : 

But  Harry  lives,  that  (hall  convert  thofe  tears. 

By  nuHflber,  into  hours  of  happinefs. 

P.  John,  l^c.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  majefty. 

King,  You  all  look  Ilrangely  on  me  : — and  you  moft ; 

[to  the  Ch,  Juji. 
You  are,  I  think,  affur'd  I  love  you  not. 

Ch.  Jiiji,  I  am  alTur'd,  if  I  be  meafur'd  rightly. 
Your  majefty  hath  no  jufl  caufe  to  hate  me. 

King.  No !  How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  for- 
get 

So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 

Whatl 

4  Brothers, you  mix  your  fadnefs  ivith  fame  fear  ^ 
^'bis  is  the  Evglijh,  not  the  'Turkijh  court : 
Mot  Amurath  art  Amurath  fucceedsy 

But  Harry  Harry ;]  Amurath  the  third  (the  fixth  Emperor  of 
the  Turks)  died  on  January  the  iSth,  1595-6.  The  people  being  ge- 
nerally difaffefted  to  Mahomet,  his  eldelt  fon,  and  inclined  to  Amu- 
lath,  one  of  his  younger  children,  the  Emperor's  death  was  concealed 
for  ten  days  by  the  Janiflaries,  till  Mahomet  came  from  Amafia  toCon- 
ftantinople.  On  his  arrival  he  was  faluted  Emperor,  by  the  great 
Bafias,  and  others  his  favourers;  "which  done,  (fays  KnoUes)  he 
prefently  after  caufed  all  his  brethren  to  be  invited  to  a  folemn  feaft  in 
the  court  J  whereunto  they,  yet  ignorant  of  their  father's  death,  came 
chearfully,  as  men  fearing  no  harm;  but,  being  come,  nvere  there  all 
mofi  mijerably  fir  angled.''''  It  is  highly  probable  that  Shakfpeare  here 
alludes  to  this  tranfadllon  j  which  was  pointed  out  to  mc  by  the  Revd. 
Dr.  Farmer. 

This  circumftance,  therefore,  may  fix  the  date  of  this  play  ftibfe- 
ipuently  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1596  j— .and  perhaps  It  wai  written 
^hilc  this  fadi  was  recent.  Malone. 
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What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughJy  fend  to  priTon 
The  immediate  heir  of  England !  Was  this  eafy '  ? 
May  this  be  wafh'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten? 

Cb.  Juji.  I  then  did  ufe  the  perfon  of  your  father  ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 
And,  in  the  adminiftration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  1  was  bufy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  highnefs  pleafed  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majefty  and  power  of  law  andjuftice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whona  I  prefented. 
And  flruck  me  in  my  very  feat  of  judgment^ ; 

Whereon, 

5  — Waz  this  eafy  P]  That  is.  Was  this  not  grievous  ?  Shakfpeare 
has  eafy  in  this  fenfe  elle where.  Johnson. 

^  And  Jiruck  me  in  my  -very  [eat  of  judgment ;]  I  do  not  recolledl  that 
any  of  the  editors  of  our  author  have  thought  this  remarkable  paffage 
worthy  of  a  note.  The  chief  juftice,  in  this  play,  was  lir  William 
Gafcoigne,  of  whom  the  following  memoir  may  be  as  acceptable  as 
neceOary. 

While  at  the  bar,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  been  his  client ;  and 
upon  the  deceafe  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  the  above  Henry,  his  heir, 
then  in  banifhment,  he  was  appointed  his  attorney,  to  fue  the  livery 
of  the  eftates  defcended  to  him.  Richard  II.  revoked  the  letters  pa- 
teat  for  this  purpofe,  and  defeated  the  intent  of  them,  and  thereby  fur- 
niflied  a  ground  for  the  invafion  of  his  kingdom  by  the  heir  of  Gaunt  ; 
who  becoming  afterwards  Henry  IV.  appointed  Gafcoigne  chief  juftice 
of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign.  In  that  ftation 
Gafcoigne  acquired  the  character  of  a  learned,  an  upright,  a  wife,  and 
an  intrepid  judge.  The  ftory  fo  frequently  alluded  to  of  his  committ- 
ing the  prince  for  an  infult  on  his  perfon,  and  the  court  wherein  he 
prefided,  is  thus  related  by  fir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book  entitled  The 
GovERNouR  :  The  mofte  renoumed  prince  king  Henry  the  fyfte, 
late  kynge  of  Englande,  durynge  the  lyfe  of  his  father,  was  noted  to  be 
fiers  and  of  wanton  courage :  it  hapned,  that  one  of  his  feruauntes, 
whom  he  fauoured  well,  was  for  felony  by  him  committed,  arrained 
at  the  kynges  benche  :  whereof  the  prince  being  aduertifed,  and  incenf- 
ed  by  lyghte  perfones  about  him,  in  furious  rage  came  haftily  to  the 
barre,  where  his  feruant  ftode  as  a  prifoner,  and  commaunded  hym  to 
be  vngyued  and  fet  at  libertie  :  whereat  all  men  were  abaihed,  referued 
the  chiefe  Juftice,  who  humbly  exhorted  the  prince  to  be  contented, 
that  his  feruant  mought  be  ordred,  accordynge  to  the  aunciente  lawes 
of  this  realme  :  or  if  he  wolde  have  him  faued  from  the  rigour  of  the 
lawes,  that  he  fhulde  obteyne,  if  he  moughte,  of  the  kynge  his  fa- 
ther, his  gratious  pardon,  wherby  no  lawe  or  juftice  ihulde  be  dcro- 

VoL.V,  E  e  gate. 
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Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 

Arrd 

gate.  With  whiche  anfwere  the  prince  nothyng  appeafed,  but  rather 
more  inflamed,  endeuored  hym  felfe  to  take  away  his  feruant.  The 
iuge  confidering  the  perillous  example,  and  inconueniencc  that  mought 
therby  enfue,  with  a  valiant  fpirite  and  courage,  commanded  the 
prince  vpon  his  aiegeance,  to  leaue  the  prifoner,  and  depart  his  Way. 
With  which  commandment  the  prince  being  fet  all  in  a  fury,  all  chafed 
and  in  a  terrible  maner,  came  up  to  the  place  of  iugement,  men  thynk- 
ing  that  he  wold  haue  flayne  the  iuge,  or  haue  done  to  hym  fome  da- 
mage :  but  the  iuge  fittinge  fl;yll  without  mouing,  declaring  the  majeftic 
of  the  kynges  place  of  jugement,  and  with  an  afTured  and  bold  coun- 
tenaunce,  had  to  the  prince  thefe  wordes  followyng. 

*  Syr,  remembre  your  felfe,  I  kepe  here  the  place  of  the  kyng,  your 

*  foueraine  lorde  and  father,  to  whom  ye  owe  double  obedience;  wher- 

<  fore  eftfoonfs  in  his  name,  I  charge  you  defyfte  of  your  wylfulnes 

*  and  vnlaufuU  enterpryfe,  and  from  hensforth  giue  good  exaumple  to 

<  thofe,  whych  hereafter  (hall  be  your  propre  fubjedls.  And  nowe,  for 

<  your  contempte  and  difobedience,  goo  you  to  the  pryfone  of  the  kynges 

*  benche,  whercvnto  I  commytce  you,  and  remayne  ye  there  prifoner 

*  vntyll  the  pleafure  of  the  kynge  your  father  be  further  knowen.' 

**  With  which  wordes  beinge  abated,  and  alfo  wondrynje  at  the 
meruaylous  grauitie  of  that  worfhypfuUe  juftyce,  the  noble  prince  layinge 
his  weapon  aparce,  doynge  reuerence,  departed,  and  went  to  the  kynges 
benche,  as  he  was  commanded.  Whereat  his  feruantes  difdaynynge, 
came  and  (hewed  to  the  kynge  all  the  hole  affaire.  Whereat  he  a- 
-whyles  ftudyenge,  after  as  a  man  all  rauifhed  with  gladnes,  holdynge 
his  eien  and  handes  vp  towarde  heuen,  abraided,  faying  with  a  loude 
voice,  *  O  merciful!  God,  how  moche  am  I,  aboue  all  other  men, 

*  bounde  to  your  infinite  goodnes,  fpecially  for  that  ye  haue  gyuen 

*  me  a  iudge,  who  feareth  nat  to  minifter  iuftj'^ce,  and  alfc  a  fonne, 

*  who  can  fufFre  femblably,  and  obeye  iuftyce  !* 

And  here  it  may  be  noted,  that  Shakfpeare  has  deviated  from  hiftory 
in  bringing  the  chief  juftice  and  Henry  V.  together,  for  it  is  exprefsly 
faid  by  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Torkjhhei  and  that  on  the  beft  au- 
thority, that  Gafcoigne  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  viz.  on  the 
firft  day  of  November,  14  Henry  IV.  See  Dugd.  Origines  Juridic.  in 
the  Chronica  Series,  fol.  54.  56.  Neither  Is  it  to  be  prefumed  but  that 
this  laboured  defence  of  his  conduft  is  a  fidlion  of  the  poet:  and  it 
may  jultly  be  inferred  from  the  charadler  of  this  very  able  lawyer, 
whofe  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  year-book  of  his  time,  that,  haw- 
ing had  fpirit  and  refolution  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law,  m 
the  puniiTiment  of  the  prince,  he  difdained  a  formal  apology  for  an  adi 
that  is  recorded  to  his  honour.    Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  this  tranfadion,  there  is  no  mention  of 

the. 
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And  did  commit  you.    If  the  deed  were  ill. 

Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 

To  have  a  fon  fet  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  jultice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 

To  trip  the  courle  of  law  7,  and  blunt  the  fword 

That  guards  the  peace  an^  fafety  of  your  perfon  : 

Nay,  more ;  to  fpurn  at  your  moil  royal  image. 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  fecondbody^. 

Queftion  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  cafe  yours 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propofe  a  fon  '  : 

Hear  your  own  dignity  fo  much  profan'd. 

See  your  moll  dreadful  laws  fo  loofely  flighted,  * 

Behold  yourfelffo  by  a  fon  difdained  ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 

the  prince's  having  ftruck  Gafcoigne,  the  chief  juftlce.  Holinflied, 
however,  whom  our  author  copied,  fpeaking  of  the  wanton  paftime" 
in  which  Prince  Henry  pafied  his  youth,  fays,  that  "  where  on  a  time 
bee  Jirokethe  chiefe  jujiice  on  the  face  nvith  his  fiftet  for  emprifoning  one 
of  his  mates,  he  was  not  only  committed  to  ftraighte  prifon  himfelfe 
by  the  fayde  chief  juftice,  but  alfo  of  his  father  put  out  gf  the  privie 
counfell  and  baniflied  the  courte."  Hoiinfhed  has  here  followed  Hail. 
Our  author  (as  an  anonymous  writer  has  obferved)  might  have  found 
the  fame  circumftance  in  the  old  play  of  K.  Henry  V* 

With  refpedt  to  the  anachronifm,  fir  William  Gafcoigne  certainly 
died  before  the  acceflion  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne,  as  appears  from 
the  infcription  which  was  once  legible  on  his  tomb-done,  in  Harwood 
church  in  Yorkfljire,  and  was  as  follows  :  "  Hie  jacet  WiTmus  Gafcoigne, 
nuper  capit.  juftic.  de  banco,  Hen.  nuper  regis  Angliae  quarti,  qui  quidem 
Wil'musob.  die  domi'ca  ly.adieDecembris.  an.dom.  1412, 14.^0 Henrici 
quarti.  fd£lus  iudex,  1401."  See  Gent.  Magaz-ine^  Vol.  51.  p.  624. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  might  have  been  mifled  by  the  authority  of 
Stowe,  who  in  a  marginal  note,  1  Henry  V".  erroneoufly  aflerts  that 
*'  William  Gafcoigne  was  chief  juftice  of  the  Kings  Bench  from  the; 
fixt  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  third  of  Henry  the  Fife or,  (which  is  full  as 
probable,)  Shakfpeare  might  have  been  carelefs  about  the  matter. 

Malone. 

7  To  trip  the  courfe  of  laiv,'\  To  defeat  the  procefs  of  juftice  j  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  aft  of  tripping  a  runner.  Johnson. 

^  And  mock  your  ^workings  in  a  Jecond  body To  treat  with  contempt 
vour  a£ls  executed  by  a  reprefentative.  Johnson. 
'9  —  and  propofe  a  fon ;]   i.  e.  Image  to  yourfelf  a  fon,  contrive  for 
s»  moment  to  think  you  have  one.    So,  in  Titus  Andronicus : 
thoufajid  deaths  I  could />ro/»o/>."  Steevens. 
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And,  in  your  power,  foft  filencing  your  fon  : 
After  this  cold  confiderance,  fentence  me  ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  fpeak  in  your  ftate — 
What  I  have  done,  that  mifbecame  my  place. 
My  perfon,  or  my  liege's  fovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  juftice,  and  you  weigh  this  well  5 
Therefore  ftill  bear  the  balance,  and  the  fword ; 
And  I  do  wifli  your  honours  may  increafe. 
Till  you  do  live  to  fee  a  fon  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  lhall  I  live  to  fpeak  my  father's  words;— 
Happy  am  /,  that  ha^ve  a  man  fo  bold, 
^hat  dares  do  jujiice  on  my  proper  fon  : 
And  not  lefs  happy,  halving  fuch  a  fen, 
^hat  nvould  delinjer  up  his  greatnefs fo 
Into  the  hands  of  juftice. — You  did  commit  me': 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unftained  fword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear  ; 
With  this  remembrance  ^, — That  you  ufe  the  fame 
With  the  like  bold,  juft,  and  impartial  fpirit. 
As  you  have  done  'gainll  me.    I'hcre  is  my  hand  ; 
You  fhall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth  : 
My  voice  fhall  found  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 
And  I  will  ftoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-pra6lis'd,  wife  direftions. — 
And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  befeech  you 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave*. 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  afFedlions ; 

And 

*  ~^\n your  Jlate,']  In  your  regal  charafter  and  office,  not  with  the 
paffion  of  a  man  interefted,  but  with  the  impartiality  of  a  legiflator. 

Johnson. 

*  -—You  did  commit  me:  &c.]  So  in  the  play  on  this  fubjeft,  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  Shakfpeare  : 

"  You  fent  me  to  the  Fleet ;  and  for  revengement, 
I  have  chofen  you  to  be  the  protedlor 
Over  my  realm."  Steevens. 

3  .—remembrancey — ]   That  is,  admonition.  Johnson. 

4  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,  Scc.'j  The  meaning  Is,  My 
tvHd  difpofitions  having  ceafed  on  my  father's  death,  and  being  now  as 
it  were  buried  in  his  tomb,  he  and  wildnefs  are  interred  in  the  fame 
grave,  A  paflage  in  K,  Henry  V,  A^t  I,  fc.  i.  very  ftrongly  confirms 

this 
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And  with  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furvive 
To  mock  the  expedation  of  the  world ; 
To  fruftrate  prophecies ;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
•  After  my  feeming.    The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity,  till  now  : 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  fea  ; 
Where  it  fliall  mingle  with  the  ftate  of  floods  ^, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majefty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament: 
And  let  us  choofe  fuch  limbs  of  noble  counfel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  fl:ate  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  befl:-govern'd  nation; 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us  ;  — 
In  which  you,  father,  fliall  have  foremoft  hand.— 

[/(?  the  lord  Chief  Jujiice% 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite^ 

^Is  interpretation  : 

The  courfes  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not ; 
The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father's  body, 
«  But  that  his  luildnejsy  mortified  in  him, 
<<  Seem'd  to  die  too." 
%0,\nK,  Henry  V III: 

**  And  when  old  time  (hall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodnefs  and  be  fill  up  one  monument." 
A  kindred  thought  is  found  in  the  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  i 
**  And  fo  fuppofe  am  I  j  for  in  his  grave 

Aflure  thyfelf  my  love  is  buried."  Malone. 
5  —laith  bis  fpirit  fadly  I  fui-vi've^']  Sadly  is  the  fame  as  foberly,  fe- 
rloufly,  gravely.  6W  is  oppofed  to  wild.  Johnson. 

The  quarto  and  firft  folio  have  fplrits.  The  corredion  was  made 
■by  the  editor  of  the  third  folio.  Malone. 

^  — lu'ttb  f/jf  ftate  offloads,']  With  the  majeltick  dignity  of  the  ocean, 
the  chief  of  floods.    So  before,  in  this  fcene  ; 

*'  And,  as  you  are  a  king,  fpeak  in  youry?/7re,"— 
State  and  Eftate,  however,  were  ufed  in  our  author's  time  for  z  per- 
J«n  of  Jiigh  dignity,  and  may  in  that  fenfe  be  applied  to  the  fea,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  perfonified.  Dr.  Warburton  fays,  **  The  flat e  of  floods 
is  the  afl'embly  or  general  meeting  of  the  floods;  for  all  rivers,  run- 
ning to  the  fea,  are  there  reprefented  as  holding  their  feflion  but 
Mr.  Mafon  juftly  objedts  to  this  explanation.  «<  We  fay,  an  affembly 
oi thtji ate sy  noi  oiiht flats"  Malone, 

E  e  3  As 
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As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  ftate  : 

And  (God  configning  to  my  good  intents) 

No  prince,  nor  peer,  fliall  have  juft  caufe  to  fay, — 

Heaven  Ihorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.  [Exeunf., 

SCENE  HI. 
Glofterfliire.    The  Garden  of  Shallow's  hou/e. 
Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph, 
//^^  Page,  andTiAYY. 
Shal.  Nay,  you  fhall  fee  mine  orchard :  v/here,  in  an 
arbour,  we  will  eat  a  laft  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
graffing,  with  a  dilh  of  carraways  7,  and  fo  forth  ;--come, 
coufm  Silence  ; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling,  and 
a  rich. 

ShaL  Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beggars 
all,  fir  John  : — marry,  good  air. — Spread,  Davy  ;  fpread, 
Davy  :  well  faid,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  ferves  you  for  good  ufes ;  he  is  your 
ferving-man,  and  your  hulband-man  *. 

Shot.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  var- 
iety fir  John. — By  the  mafs  ^,  I  have  drunk  too  much  at 

fupper : 

7  — dipj  of  carraways,]  Dr.  Goldrmith  and  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  by  carraivays  in  this  place  apples  of  that  name  were  meant. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  comjiis  were  intended,  becaufe  at  the  time  this 
play  was  written,  ihey  conftantly  made  part  of  the  defert,  cr  lanauet, 
as  it  was  then  called. — In  John  Florio's  Italian  and  Englifli  Dialogues, 
which  he  cMs  Second  Frutesj  qu3.rto,  1591,  after  a  dinner  has  been  de- 
fcribed,  the  attendant  is  defired  to  bring  in  apples,  pears,  chefnuts,  &c, 
a  boxe  of  marmalade,  fome  biiket,  and  carraivaiesy  with  other  com- 
fefts."  Malone. 

Again,  in  the  D  if  obedient  Child,  no  date  : 

What  running  had  I  for  apples  and  nuttes, 
"  Whatcallyng  for  bilkettes,  cutnfets  and  carrctvaies.'''' 

Again,  in  How  to  choofe  a  good  wife  from  a  bad,  1602  : 

**  For  apples,  carraiuaies,  and  cheefe."  Steevens. 

*  ^  and  your  hujbar.d-mzn.'^  Old  CoT^y-^hufband.  Correded  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  I  am  not  fure  that  the  emendation  is  neceflary.  He  was  a 
wife  f«^?ff,  and  a  _g-W,"  was  the  language  of  our  authoi's  time.  Se.e 
alfo  Falftati's preceding  fpeech.  Malone. 

^  By  the  majsy — ] 
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fupper: — a  good  varlet.    Now  fit  down,  now  fit  down  : 
—come,  coufin. 

Sil.  Ah,  firrah  !  quoth-a, — we  (hall 

Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  tnake  good  cheer,  [finging. 

uind praij'e  hca^ven  for  the  merry  year  ; 

When  Jle/h  is  cheap  and  females  dear'^. 

And  lufty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 
So  merrily. 
And enjer  among  fo  merrily. 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart! — Good  mailer  Silence,  I'll 
give  you  a  liealth  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  mafter  Bardolph  fome  wine,  Davy. 

Da'vy,  Sweet  fir,  fit;  [feating  ^^irdiOX^'h  and  the  YdigQ 
at  another  table."]  I'll  be  with  you  anon  ; — moil  fweet  fir, 
iit. — Mafter  page,  good  mafter  page,   fit :   proface  *  1 

In  ciders'  time,  as  ancient  cuftom  was, 
Men  fwore  in  weighty  caufes  by  the  majfe ; 
But  when  the  mafle  went  down,  (as  others  note,) 
«  Their  oathes  were,  by  the  crofie  of  this  fame  groat,"  &c, 
Sprifigeifor  Woodcocks,  a  colledtion  of  epigrams,  1606,  Ep.  221. 

Steevens. 

9  — and  females  dear,]  This  very  natural  charafterofjuftice  Silence  is  not 
fufliciently  obferved.  He  would  fcarcely  fpeak  a  word  before,  and  now  there 
is  no  ponibility  of  flopping  his  mouth.  He  has  a  catch  for  every  occafion. 

JVhen  Jlejh  is  cheap,  and  females  dear. 
Here  the  double  fenfe  of  the  w  or  A.  dear  muft  be  remembered.— £ver 
among  is  ufcd  by  Chaucer  in  the  Romant  of  the  Rofe  : 

*<  Ever  among  (fothly  to  faine) 

I  fulire  noie  and  mochil  paine."  Farmer. 
*  —  proface  ! — ]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  (as  an  ingenious  friend  obferv.es  to 
me)  was  miftaken  in  fuppofing  frofaccia  a  rf^w/ar  Italian  word  j  the 
proper  exprelfion  being  buon  pro  v't  facia,  much  good  may  it  do  you  ! 
Profaccia  is  however,  as  I  ajm  informed,    a  cant  term  ufed  by  the 
common  people  in  Italy,  though  it  is  not  infcrted  in  the  beft  Italian 
diftionaries.— The  Englifh  word  preface  was  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
(as  Dr.  Fa-rmer  and  Mr.  Steevens  have  obferved,)  before,  and  in,  our 
author''s  time,  by  John  Heywood,  Nafhe,  Stowe,  Decker,  Taylor,  &c* 
An  inftance  or  two  may  fuffice.    In  Naflie's  Apologie  for  Piercf  Pen»i- 
leffcy  1593,  we  find — "  A  preface  to  courteous  minds,— ^-as  much  as  to 
fay,  proface,  much  good  may  it  do  you  !  would  it  were  better  for  you  !" 
Again,  (as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves,)  in  the  title  of  a  poem  prefixed  to  the 
Praije  of  Hempfeed,  by  Taylor  the   Water-poet  :    *'  A  preamble,— 
preapace,  or  preface  j  and  profau,  my  mafters,  if  your  ftomachs  ferve*""* 
A^ain,  in  Heywood's  Epigrams  (the  quotation  is  Mr.  Steevens's) : 
I  came  to  be  merry  j  wherewith,  merrily 
jPr«/dff.  Have  among  you,"  &c.  Malone. 

E  e  4  What 
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What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in  drink.  But  yoa 
muft  bear;  The  heart's  all*.  [Exit. 

Shal.  Be  merry,  maHer  Bardolph ; — and  my  litde  fol- 
dier  there,  be  merry. 

SiL  Be  merry y  be  merry,  my  ^c:ife  has  all  ^  ;  [finging. 

Fcr  <Txcm€n  are  Jhren.>jSy  both  Jbort  and  tall  : 

'I'll  merry  in  hall,  ivhen  beards  -u:ag  all*. 
And  ivelcome  merry  jbroue-tide^ . 

Be  merry,  be  merry.  Sec, 

Fal.  I  did  not  think,  mailer  Silence  had  been  a  man 
of  this  mettle. 

SiL  Who  I  ?  T  have  been  merry  twice  and  once,  ere 
now. 

*  — the  heart":  all. 1  That  is,  the  intention  with  which  entertaln- 
jnent  is  given.  The  humour  confifis  in  making  Davy  aS  as  mailer  of 
the  houle.  Johkson. 

?  — my  Hi  if e  has  a  Ui']  Dr.  Farmer  very  acutely  obferves,  that  we 
Ihouid  read  '<  —  my  wife's  as  ail,"  i.  e.  as  all  women  are.  This 
affords  a  natural  introducSion  to  what  follows.  SrrzvzNs. 

+  'T:i  merr\  in  hal',  Kohen  beards  <wag  all,  J    Mr.  War  ton,   in  his 
Uiji.  of  Engl p  Po;try,  obferves.  that  this  rhime  is  found  in  a  poem 
by  Adam  Davie,  called  the  Life  of  AJexander  i 
Merry  Iwithe  it  is  in  ha  le,  - 
<*  When  tbe  berdes  vfaveth  alle."  Steeveks. 

This  fong  is  mentionei  by  a  contemporary  author which  done, 
grace  faid,  and  the  table  taken  up,  the  plate  prefently  conveyed  into 
thepantric;  the  hall  fummons  this  contort  of  companions,  (upon  payne 
to  dine  with  duke  Humphrie,  or  to  k  lTe  zh"  hares  foote)  to  appear 
2t  the  firlt  call :  where  a  forg  is  to  be  fung,  the  under  fong  or  holding 
whereof  is,  Jt  is  merrie  in  haul  vcbere  hiards  ivag  a//."  The  Serv- 
jNG-MAN  s  Comfort,  159S.    Sign  C.  Reed. 

5  And  ivelcorr.e  merry  Jhr:^e  tide.\  S trcve-tide  vr2S  formtrly  a  fea- 
fon  of  extraordinary  Iport  and  feafting.  In  the  Romim  church  thero 
was  anciently  a  feaft  immediately  ;  receding  lent,  which  lalled  many 
days,  called  Carniscapium.  See  Carpentier  in  v.  Supp.  Lar.  GloH". 
Du  Gang?,  torn.  I.  p.  831.  In  foane  cities  of  France,  an  officer  was 
annually  chofen,  called  Le  Prince  D'amoreux,  who  prelided  over 
the  fporrs  of  the  youth  for  fix  days  before  Afli-Wednefday.  Ibid,  v, 
jlmoratus,  p.  1955  and  v.  Cardiralis,  p.  81S.  Aifo  v.  Spinetum,  tom. 
III.  p  848.  Some  traces  of  thefe  feilivities  ftill  remain  in  our  uni- 
verfities.  In  the  Percy  H'jujhold-Bc:k,  1512,  it  appears,  that  "the 
clergy  and  officers  of  Lord  Percy's  chapel  performed  a  play  before  his 
Lordfhip  upon  Shrowftewefday  at  night."  p,  345.    T.  Waetos, 
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Re-enter  Davy. 
Da'vy,  There  is  a  dirti  of  leather-coats  for  you. 

[Jetting  them  before  Bardolph. 

Shal.  Davy,— 

Davy.  Yourworlhip? — I'll  be  with  you  ftraight.  [to 
Bard.  ] — A  cup  of  wine,  fir? 

^il.  A  Clip  of  ivlne,  that's  brijk  and  Jine,  [finglng. 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 

And  a  merry  heart  li<ves  long-a, 
FaL  Well  faid,  mafter  Silence. 

Sil.  And  we  lhall  be  merry  ; — now  comes  in  the  fwect 
of  the  night*. 

FaL  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  mailer  Silence. 
Sil,  Fill  the  cup'^ ,  and  let  it  come  ; 
r  II  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom, 

Shal.  Honeft  Bardolph,  welcome :  If  thou  want'lT:  any 
thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  befhrew  thy  heart. — Welcome, 
my  little  tiny  thief ;  [to  the  Page.]  and  welcome,  indeed, 
too. — I'll  drink  to  mailer  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  ca- 
valeroes  ^  about  London. 

Da"jy,  I  hope  to  fee  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard,  An  I  might  fee  you  there,  Davy, — 

Shal,  By  the  malfe,  you'll  crack  a  quart  together.  Ha  I 
will  ycu  not,  mafter  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  fir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  : — The  knave  will  flick  by  thee,  I 
can  afture  thee  that :  he  will  not  out ;  he  is  true  bred. 
Bard,  And  I'll  ftick  by  him,  fir. 

6  Andive  Jhall  be  merry  '^^noiv  comes  in  the  fioeet  of  the  night.  I  be- 
lieve thefe  latter  words  make  part  of  feme  old  ballad. — In  one  of  Au- 
tolycus's  fongs  we  find — 

**  Why  then  comes  in  the  fiveet  of  the  year,'''* 
The  words,  And  I'je  jhall  he  merry,  have  a  reference  to  a  fong,  of 
which  Silence  has  already  lung  a  ftanza.  His  fpeechesin  this  Icene,  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  fragments  of  ballads.  Though  his  imagination  did  not 
furnilh  him  with  any  thing  original  to  fay,  he  could  repeat  the  verfes  of 
others.  Maloke. 

7  Till  the  cup,  &c.]  This  palTage  has  hitherto  been  printed  as  profe, 
but  T  am  told  that  it  makes  a  part  of  an  old  fong,  and  have  therefore 
reiloredit  to  its  metrical  form.    S teevens. 

^  -^cavalero€s'\  This  was  the  term  by  which  an  airy,  fplendid,  ir- 
regular fellow  was  diftinguifhed.  The  foldiers  of  king  Charles  were 
callecj  Cavaliers  from  the  gaietj  which  they  afteded  in  oppofition  to  the 
four  fadion  of  the  parliament.  Johnson. 

5  SbaL 
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Shal.  Why,  there  fpoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing :  be 
merry.  [K7ioc ki fig  heard. 1  Look  who's  at  door  there  :  Ho  ! 
who  knocks  ?  Exit  Davy. 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

[To  Silence,  ^jho  drinks  a  bumper, 
Sil.  Do  me  right  ^,  [finding. 
^nd  dub  me  knight '  .* 
Samingo 

Is't  not  fo  ? 

Fal,  Tisfo.  Sit. 

9  T)q  me  right To  do  a  man  right,  and  to  do  him  reafon,  were  for- 
merly tke  ufual  expreflions  in  pledging  healths.  He  who  drank  a 
bumper,  expefted  a  bumper  fhould  be  drunk  to  his  toaft. 

So,  in  B.  Jonfon's  Silent  Woman,  Captain  Otter  fays  in  the  drinklag 
fcene :  Ha'  you  done  me  ri^^r,.gentlemen  ?"  Again,  in  The  Bondman  by 
Maflingcr  :  "  Thefeglafles contain  nothing  ; — dome  right,'"  &c.  Steev. 

»  And  dub  me  kiu^\it'.~\  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  good  fellows  in 
Shakfpeare's  days  to  drink  a  very  large  draught  of  wine,  and  fome- 
tloies  a  lefs  palatable  potation,  on  their  knees,  to  the  health  of  their 
miftreffes.  He  who  performed  this  exploit  was  dubb'd  a  knight  for  the 
evening.  So,  in  the  Torkjhire  Tragedy,  i6o8  :  They  call  it  knight- 
ing in  London,  when  they  drir.k  upon  thtir  knees. — Come,  follow  me  j 
I'll  give  you  all  the  degrees  of  it  in  order."  Maloke. 

*■  Sam'ingo.l    In  one  of  Nafh's  plays,  entitled,  Summer''s  lajl  JVill 
and  T ejlament,  1 6oo,  Bacchus  fings  the  following  catch  : 
*'  Monfieur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  furpafs, 
<«  In  cup,  in  can,  or  glafs ; 

God  Bacchus,  do  me  right, 
<<  And  dub  me  knight, 

**  Domingo.'''' 
Domingo  Is  only  the  burden  of  the  fong. 

Again,  in  Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  Head-vaine :  ivitb  a 
r.eiv  Morifco,  daunced  by  feaven  Satyres,  upon  the  bottome  of  Diogenes 
Tiibbe,  i6oo.    Epigram  I. 

Monfieur  Dcmingoh  a  flcilfull  man, 
**  For  muche  experience  he  hath  lately  got, 
«*  Proving  more  phificke  in  an  alehoufe  can 

*<  Than  may  be  found  in  any  vintner's  pot  j 
*'  Beere  he  proteftes  is  fodden  and  refin'd, 

*'  And  this  he  fpeakes,  being  fingle-penny  lin'd. 

«  For  when  his  purfe  is  fwolne  but  fixpence  bigge, 

«<  Why  then  he  fweares,— -Now  by  the  Lord  1  thinke 
**  All  beere  in  Europe  'ts  not  worth  a  figge  j 

A  cuppe  of  clarret  is  the  only  drinke. 
*^  And  thus  his  praife  from  beer  to  wine  doth  goe, 
**  £ven  as  his  purfe  in  pence  dothe  ebbe  and  flowe."  Steev. 

SamiftgOi 
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Sil,  Is't  fo  ?  Why,  then  fay,  an  old  man  can  do  fomcr 
what. 

Re-enter  Davy. 
Da'vyl  An  it  pleafe  your  worfhip,  there's  one  Piflol 
come  from  the  court  with  news. 

FaL  From  the  court  ?  let  him  come  in.— 

jEw/^t  Pistol. 

How  now,  Piftol  ? 

FJJ}.  God  fave  you,  fir  John  ! 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Piflol  ? 

Fiji,  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good^. 
— Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the  greatefl  men  in 
the  realm. 

SiL  By'r  lady,  I  think  'a  be ;  but  gcodman  PufF  of 
Barfon 

P,J!. 

Samingo,  inftead  of  Domingo,  who  in  the  preceding  epigram  Is  repre- 
fented  to  have  been  "  moft  potent  in  potting,"  is  fuited,  as  Mr.  Warto.i 
has  obferved,  to  the  prefent  lituation  of  Silence  j  who  has  drunk  fo 
deeply  at  fupper,  that  Falftaff  afterwards  orders  him  to  be  carried  to 
bed.  Malone. 

Of  the  gluttony  and  drunkennefs  of  the  Dominicans,  one  of  their 
own   order  fays  thus    in  Weever's  Funeral    Monuments,  p.  cxxxi, 

Sandlus  Dominiciis  fit  nobis  femper  amicus,  cui  canimus — ficcatis  aRte 
lagenis — fratres  qui  non  curant  nili  ventres."  Hence  Domingo  might 
(as  Mr.  Steevens  remarks)   become  the  burthen  of  a  drinking  fong. 

ToLLET. 

3  — no  man  to  good.']  I  once  thought  that  we  Ihould  read— which  blows 
to  no  man  good.  But  a  more  attentive  review  of  ancient  Piftol's  language 
has  convinced  me  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  corredl  it.  He  who  in 
quoting  from  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  introduces  boUoiv-pamper  d  jades, 
inftead  of  "  Holhy  ye  pamper'd  jades,"  &c.  may  be  allowed  to  change  the 
order  of  the  words  in  this  common  proverbial  faying.  Malone. 

4  — but  goodman  Puff  of  Barfon.']  A  little  before,  William  Vifor  of 
Woncot  is  mentioned.  Woodmancot  and  Barton  (fays  Mr.  Edwards's 
MSS.)  which  I  fuppofe  are  thefe  two  places,  and  are  reprefented  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  juftice  Shallow,  are  both  of  them  in  Berkeley 
hundred  in  Glofterfliire.  This,  I  imagine  was  done  to  difguife  the  fatirp, 
a  little;  for  fir  Thomas  Lucy,  who,  by  the  coat  of  arms  he  bears,  muft 
be  the  real  juftice  Shallow,  lived  at  Charlecot  near  Stratford,  in  War- 
wickfhire.  Steevens. 

Barjion  is  a  village  in  Warwickfhire,  lying  between  Coventry  and 
Solyhull.  Percy. 
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Pifl.  PufF? 

Puffin  thy  teeth,  moft  recreant  coward  bafe  !— • 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Piftol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-lkelter  have  I  rode  to  thee  ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal,  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this 
world. 

Fiji.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  bafe  ! 
I  fpeak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  O  bafe  Affyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  king  Cophetua^  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.  And  Robin  Hoody  Scarlet,  and  John^.  [{ings» 

Fiji.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  fhall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Piftol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

ShaL  Honeft  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Fiji,  Why  then,  lament  therefore  ^. 

Mr.  Toilet  has  the  fame  obfervation,  and  adds  that  Woncot  may  be 
put  for  Wolphmancctey  vulgarly  O'vcncotey  in  the  fame  county.  Shak- 
fpeare  might  be  unwilling  to  difguife  the  fatire  too  much,  and  therefore 
mentioned  places  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  fir  Thomas  Lucy.  Steev. 

Mr.  Warton  in  a  note  on  the  Taming  cf  the  Shreiv,  fays  that  IVUne' 
ectcy  [or  Wincoty)  is  a  village  in  Warwickihire,  near  Stratford.  1  fup- 
pofe  therefore  in  a  former  fcene  we  fhould  read  IVincot  inftead  of  Won- 
cot. MAtONE. 

5  Let  king  Cophetua  &c.]  Dr.  Warburton  fuppofes  this  line  to  be 
taken  from  an  old  play  called  King  Cophetua  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture, for  no  fuch  piay  is  extant.  From  a  paflage  in  K.  Richard  II.  it 
may  indeed  be  furmized  that  there  was  fuch  a  piece.  See  Vol.  V.  % 
p.  96,  n.  I.  The  ballad  of  The  King  (Cophetua)  and  the  Brggar  may 
be  found  in  Percy's  Reliquts  of  Anc.  Poet.  Vol.1.    M alone. 

Ste  Lovers  Labour's  Loji.  [Vol.  II.  p.  360,  n.  9.]  Johnson. 

6  ^Scarlet  and  John.'\  This  fcrap  (as  Dr.  Percy  has  obferved  in  the 
firft  volume  cf  his  RcUques  of  ancient  Englifh  'Poetry)  is  taken  from  a 
flanza  in  the  old  ballad  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Pindar  of  TVakefield. 

Steevens. 

7  Why  theny  lament  therefore.^  This  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  ridi- 
culed by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Poetajiery  1602  : 

'*  Why  then,  lament  therefore.    Damn'd  be  thy  guts 
"  Unto  king  Pluto's  hell." 
He  might  however  have  meant  nothing  more  than  to  quote  a  popular 
play.  Malone, 

ShaL 
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Shal.  Give  me  pardon,  fir  ; — If,  fir,  you  come  with 
news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two  ways  ; 
either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  fir, 
under  the  king,  in  fome  authority. 

Pijf.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian^  ?  fpeak,  or  die. 

Shal.  Under  king  Harry. 

Pifl.  Harry  the  fourth  ?  or  fifth  ? 

Shal.  Harry  the  fourth. 

Pi/i.  A  foutra  for  thine  office  ! — 
Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king; 
Harry  the  fifth's  the  man.    I  fpeak  the  truth : 
When  Piftol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard^. 

Fal.  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pijl.  As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  fpeak,  are  juft. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph  ;  faddle  my  horfe. — Mafle? 
Robert  Shallow,  choofe  what  ofiice  thou  wilt  in  the  land, 
'tis  thine. — Piftol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dig- 
nities. 

Bard.  O  joyful  day  I — I  would  not  take  a  knighthood 
for  my  fortune. 

Pijl.  What  ?  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

Fal.  Carry  mafter  Silence  to  bed. — Mailer  Shallow, 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fortune's 
lleward.    Get  on  thy  boots ;  we'll  ride  all  night: — O, 

S  mmmBexonian       So  again  Suffolk  fays  in  the  id  part  of  Henry  VI: 
*<  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezonians." 
It  is  a  term  of  reproach,  frequent  in  the  writers  contemporary  with  our 
poet.    Bifognofo,  a  needy  perfon  5  thence  metaphorically,  a  bafe  fcoun- 
drel.  Theobald. 

Nafli,  in  Pierce  Fennylejf'e  bis  Supplicatioiti  &c,  1592,  fays  :  "  Proud 
lords  do  tumble  from  the  towers  of  their  high  defcents,  and  be  trod 
under  feet  of  every  inferior  Befon'mn.'^  Steevens,* 

9  — fig  mef  like 

The  dragging  Spaniard.'\  To fgy  in  Spanifh,  higas  dary  is  to  infult 
by  putting  the  thumb  between  the  fore  and  middle  finger.  From  this 
Spanilh  cuftom  we  yet  fay  in  contempt,     a  fig  for  you."  Johnson. 

So,  in  Tbe  Sbej)berd\  Slumber,  a  fong  pubii/hed  in  England's  Hell' 
con,  1 6 14: 

*'  With  fcowling  browes  their  folies  checke, 

And  fo  give  them  the/^,"  &c.  Steevens. 

fweec 
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fweet  Piilol: — Away,  Bardolpli.  [Exit  Bard.] — Corlle, 
Piftol,  utter  more  to  me  ;  and,  withal,  devife  Ibmething 
to  do  thyfelf  good. — Boot,  boot,  mafter  Shallow ;  1 
know,  the  young  king  is  fick  forme.  Let  us  take  aay 
man's  horfes ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  command- 
ment. Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my  friends  ; 
and  woe  to  my  lord  chief  juftice  I 

Fijh  Let  vultures  vile  feize  on  his  lungs  alfo ! 
Where  is  the  li  fe  that  late  I  led  ^ ,  fay  they  : 
Why,  here  it  is  ;  Welcome  thefe  pleafant  days.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  IV. 

London,  Street. 

Enter  Beadles,  dragging  in  He  fiefs  Quickly  and  Doll  Tear- 
Iheet. 

Hojl.  No,  thou  arrant  knave ;  I  would  I  might  die, 
that  I  might  have  theehang'd:  thou  hale  drawn  my  flioul- 
der  out  of  joint. 

I.  Bead.  The  conftables  have  deliver'd  her  over  to 
me;  and  fhe  lliall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  war- 
rant her:  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately  kill'd 
about  her. 

Dol,  Nirt-hook,  nut-hook  %  you  lie.   Come  on;  Til 

teU 

»  Wlerets  the  Vtfe  flat  Ia:e  I  Ud,']    Words  of  an  old  ballad. 

Warbcrtok. 

The  fame  has  been  already  introduced  in  thz  Taming  of  the  6i>'ew. 

Ste£vens. 

'  Nut-hocly  &c.]  It  has  been  already  obferved  on  the  Merry  JVtves 
ej  Windjor^  that  nut  hzok  feems  to  have  been  in  thofe  times  a  name  of 
leproach  for  a  ca^hpoll.  Johnson. 

A  rut-bcok  was,  I  believe,  a  perfon  who  ftole  linen,  out  af  win- 
dows bv  means  of  a  pole  with  a  hook  at  tiie  end  of  it.  Greene,  in  his 
jirte  :f  Coney-catcbing^  has  given  a  ver)'  particular  account  of  this  kind 
of  fraud;  fo  that  nut-kook  was  probably  as  common  a  term  of  reproach 
as  rogue  is  at  prefent.  In  the  Three  Ladies  of  Lcr.dcK,  1584,  I  find 
the  foilo«-ing  paflage  :  <*  To  go  a  filhing  with  a  crar.ke  throuL'h  a 
-window,  or  to  fet  lime-twigs  to  catch  a  pan,  pot,  or  difh."  Again,  ia 
jUbuma-zar,  1615  : 

*'  —picking  of  locks  and  bcvkhig  deaths  $mt  of  window." 

Again, 
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tell  thee  what,  thou  damn'd  tripe-\  ifaged  rafcal ;  an  the 
chiM  I  now  go  with,  do  mifcarry,  thou  hadll  better  tliou 
hadit  llnick  thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villain. 

HoJI.  O  the  Lord,  that  fir  John  were  come !  he  wouli 
make  this  a  bloody  day  to  fomebody.  But  I  pray  God, 
the  fruit  of  her  womb  mifcarry  ! 

I.  Beac/.  If  it  do,  you  (hall  have  a  dozen  of  cufhions  * 
again  ;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge  you 
both  go  with  me;  for  the  man  is  dead,  that  you  and 
Piftol  beat  among  you. 

Do/.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  cenrer"*-! 
I  will  have  you  as  foundly  fwinged  for  this,  you  blue- 
bottle-rogue 5  !  you  filthy  famifh'd  corredtioner  1  if  you  be 

not 

Again,  in  the  Jeiv  of  MaltOy  by  Marlowe,  1633  : 
**  f  faw  fome  bags  of  money,  and  in  the  night 
'*  I  clamberM  up  with  my  hooks." 
Hence  perhaps  the  phrafe  By  hook  or  by  crookt  which  is  as  old  as  t?ie 
time  of"  Tufler  and  Spenfer.    The  firft  ufes  it  in  his  liujhandry  for 
the  month  of  March,  the  fecond  in  the   3d  book  of  h]s  Faery  ^eene. 
In  the  firft  volume  of  Holinfhed's  Chronicle,  p.  183,   the  reader  may- 
find  the  cant  titles  beftowed  by  the  vagabonds  of  that  age  on  one  an- 
other, among  which  are  hookerst  or  anglers  :  and  Decker,  in  the  Bell- 
man of  London,  5th  edit.  1640,  defcribes  this  fpecies  of  robbery  in  par- 
ticular. Steevens. 

See  a  former  fcene  in  this  play,  p.  332,  n.  7.  Malone. 

3  —a dozen  of  cufpions — ]  That  is,  to  ft u ft'  her  out  that  fhe  might 
Counterfeit  pregnancy.    So  in  Maflinger's  Old  Laiv  : 

I  faid  I  was  with  child,  &c.  Thou  faidft  it  was  a  cufhion,''  &c. 

Again,  in  Grttnt'%  Dijputation  betnveen  a  He  Coneycatcher,  Sec.  1592? 
<«  — to  weare  a  cujh'ion  under  her  own  kirtle,  and  to  faine  herfelf  with 
child."  Steevens. 

4-  — thou  thin  man  in  a  cenjer  /]  Thefe  old  cenfers  of  thin  metal  had 
generally  at  the  bottom  the  figure  of  fome  faint  raifed  up  with  a 
hammer,  in  a  barbarous  kind  of  imbofted  or  chafed  work.  The  hunger- 
ftarved  beadle  is  compared,  in  fubftance,  to  one  of  thefe  thin  raifed 
figures,  by  the  fame  kind  of  humour  that  Piftol,  in  The  Merry  IVi'ves, 
calls  Slender  a  laten  bilboe.    Warbur ton. 

From  a  paflage  in  tbe  Taming  of  the  Sbreiv,  it  appears  that  thefe 
cenfers  (probabably  when  old  and  worn  very  thin,)  made  part  of  the 
torniture  of  a  barber's  /hop  : 

*'  Here's  fnip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  flifli,  and  llafti, 
"  Like  to  a  cenfer  in  a  barber's  ftiop."  Malone. 

5  — blue-bottle-rogue .']  A  name,  I  fuppofe^  givea  to  the  bca^le  from 
the  colour  of  his  livery.  Johnson. 
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not  fwinged,  I'll  forfwearhalf-kirtles 

I  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  iTie  knight-errant ;  come. 

Hojt.  O,  that  right  fliould  thus  overcome  might !  Well; 
of  fufFerance  comes  eafe. 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come;  bring  me  to  a  juftice. 

Hoji.  Ay  ;  come,  you  ftarved  blood-hound. 

Dol,  Goodman  death  !  goodman  bones ! 

HoJi,  Thou  atomy,  thou^  I 

Dr.  Johnfon  is  right  with  refpeft  to  the  livery^  but  the  allufion 
feems  to  be  to  the  great  fep-fyt  commonly  called  a  blue-bottle. 

Farmer. 

The  fame  allufion  is  in  Northivard  Hoe,  1607  : 

How  blue-bottle  !  what  flutter  you  for,  fea-ple  ?" 

The  ferving-men  were  anciently  habited  in  blue,  and  this  is  fpoken 
on  the  entry  of  one  of  them.  It  was  natural  for  Doll  to  have  an  aver- 
fion  to  the  colour,  as  a  blue  gotvn  was  the  drefs  in  which  a  {trumpet 
did  penance.  So,  in  The  Northern  Lajs,  1633: — *' let  all  the  good 
you  intended  me  be  a  lockram  coif,  a  blew  goivn,  a  wheel,  and  a  clean 
whip."  Mr.  Malone  confirms  Dr.  Johnfon's  remark  on  the  drefs  of 
the  beadle,  by  the  following  quotation  from  Michaelmas  Term  by  Mid- 
dleton,  1607:  "  And  to  be  free  from  the  interruption  of  blue  beadles 
and  other  bawdy  offices,  he  moft  politickly  lodges  her  in  a  conftable's 
houfe.*'  Steevens. 

7  — balf-kirtles.~\  Probably  the  drefs  of  the  proftitutes  of  that  time. 

Johnson. 

A  lalf-kirtle  was  perhaps  the  fame  kind  of  thing  as  we  call  at  pre- 
fent  a  fliort-gown,  or  a  bed-gown.  There  is  a  proverbial  exprelTion 
now  in  ufe  which  may  ferve  to  confirm  it.    When  a  perfon  is  loofely 

drefled,  they  fay — Such  a  one  looks  like  a  w  in  a  bed-gown.  See 

Wefizvard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfler,  1607:—"  forty  fhillings  I 
lent  her  to  redeem  two  half-filk-kirtles.''''  Steevens. 

The  drefs  of  the  courtezans  of  the  time  confirms  Mr.  Steevens's  ob- 
fervation.  So,  in  Michaelmas  Term  by  Middleton,  1607  :  "  Doft  dream 
of  virginity  now?  rtmsmbtr  a  loofe- bodied  gown,  wench,  and  let  it 
go."  Again,  in  Skialetheia,  or  a  Shadow  of  Truth  in  certain  Epi- 
grammes  and  Satires,  1598  : 

*'  To  women's  loofe  goivm  fuiting  her  loofe  rhimes." 

Yet  from  the  defcription  of  a  kirtle  already  given  (fee  p.  342,  n.  7.) 
a  half-kirtle  fiiould  feem  to  be  a  p^ort  cloak,  rather  than  a  fhort  gown, 
perhaps  fuch  a  cloak,  without  fleeves,  was  here  meant.  Malone. 

7  — rioa  atomy,  fi)oa  /  J  Atomy  for  anatomy.  Atomy  or  otamy  is 
fometimes  ufed  by  the  ancient  writers  where  no  blunder  or  depravation 
is  defigned.    So,  in  hook  about  you,  1600  : 

*'  For  thee,  for  thee,  thou  or^ffaie  of  honour, 
«  Thou  worm  of  majefty,"—.  Steevens. 
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DoL  Come,  you  thin  thing ;  come,  you  rafcal '  ! 
Bead,  Very  well.  lExeunt, 

S  C  E  N  E  V. 

^  puhlick  place  near  Wellminfter  Abbey, 
Enter  tivo  Grooms,  Jire^ing  riijhes, 

1  Groom,  More  rufhes,  more  rufhes  ^, 

2  Groom,  The  trumpets  have  founded  twice. 

I  Groofn.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from 
the  coronation  :  Difpatch,  difpatch.       [^Exeunt  Grooms, 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,   Pistol,  Bardolph, 
and  the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  mafter  Robert  Shallow ;  I 
will  make  the  king  do  you  grace  :  I  will  leer  upon  him, 
as  *a  comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that 
he  will  give  me. 

Piji.  God  blefs  thy  lungs,  good  knight ! 

FaL  Come  here,  Piftol ;  ftand  behind  me. — O,  if  I 
had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would  have 
beftow'd  the  thoufand  pound  I  borrow'd  of  you.  [T 0  Shal- 

8  —-you  rafcal  !]  In  the  language  of  the  foreft,  lean  deer  were  called 
rafcal  dter.  Stjeevens. 

On  this  note  the  following  obfervation  has  been  made.  <«  Doll 
could  not  fpeak  but  in  the  language  of  the  foreft.  Rafcal,  does  not 
iignify  rafcal,  but  lean  deer.  See  what  it  is  to  be  on  the  watch  to  fliovr 
a  little  mufty  reading  and  unknown  knowledge." 

Who,  except  this  fuperficial  writer,  is  fo  little  acquainted  with  our 
author's  manner,  as  not  to  know  that  he  often  introduces  allufions  to 
cuftoms  and  pradlifes  with  which  he  was  himfelf  converfant,  without 
being  fplicitous  whether  it  was  probable  that  the  fpeaker  fliould  have 
known  any  thing  of  the  matter?  Thus,  to  give  one  inftance  out  of  a 
thoufand,  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  kings  the  language  of  his  own 
ftage,  and  makes  them  talk  of  cues  and  properties,  wh^  never  had  been 
in  a  tiring-room,  and  probably  had  never  heard  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  Of  the  language  of  the  foreft  he  was  extremely  fond  j  and  the 
particular  term  rafcal  he  has  introduced  in  at  leaft  a  dozen  places. 

Malone. 

9  More  ru/hes,  Sec]  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that,  at  cere- 
monial entertainments,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  ftrew  the  floor  with  ruflies. 
Ciius  de  Ephemera*  JoHNSON. 

Vol.  V.  F  f  low. 
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low.]    But  'tis  no  matter;  this  poor  Ihow  doth  better  3 
t;his  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  fee  him. 
ShaL  It  doth  fo. 

Tal,  It  fliews  my  earneftnefs  of  afFeflion. 

Shal.  It  doth  fo. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth'. 

Fal,  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  not  t% 
deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to 
fliift  me. 

ShaU  It  is  moft  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  Hand  ftained  with  travel,  and  fvveating 
with  defire  to  fee  him :  thinking  of  nothing  elfe ;  put- 
*ting  all  affairs  elfe  in  oblivion  ;  as  if  there  were  nothing 
elfe  to  be  done,  but  to  fee  him. 

Fiji,  'Tis  femper  idmj  for  ahfque  hoc  nihil  ejl :  'Tis  all 
in  every  part 

Shal.  'Tis  fo,  indeed. 

Fiji,  My  knight,  I  will  enflame  thy  noble  liver. 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts. 
Is  in  bafe  durance,  and  contagious  prifon  ; 
Haul'd  thither 

>  It  dothf  it  doth^  it  doth.']  The  two  little  anfwers  which  are  given  to 
Piftol  in  the  old  copy,  are  transferred  by  fir  T.  Hanmer  to  Shallow. 
The  repetition  of  it  doth  fuits  Shallow  beft.  Johnson. 

In  the  quarto  Shallow's  Jirft  fpeech  in  this  fcene  as  well  as  thefe  two, 
IS  erroneoufly  given  to  Pijiol.  The  editors  of  the  folio  corrected  the 
former,  but  overlooked  thefe.  They  likewife,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
overlooked  an  error  in  the  end  of  Falftaft''s  fpeech,  below,  though  they 
corredled  one  in  the  beginning  of  it.  Seethe  next  note*  M  alone. 
*  'T/i  all  in  every  part.]   The  fentence  alluded  to  is ; 

<*  'Tis  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part.'* 
And  fo  doubtlefs  it  Ihould  be  read.  'Tis  a  common  way  of  exprefllng; 
one's  approbation  of  a  right  meafure  to  fay,  "'tis  all  in  all.  To  which 
this  fantaftic  charadter  adds,  with  fome  humour,  and  all  in  every 
fart :  which,  both  together,  make  up  the  philofophic  fentence,  and 
complete  the  abfurdity  of  Piftol's  phrafeology.  Warburton. 

I  ftrongly  fufpeft  that  thefe  words  belong  to  Falftaft"'s  fpeech.  They 
have  nothing  of  Piftol's  manner.    In  the  original  copy  in  quarto  the 
fpeeches  in  this  fcene  are  all  in  confuCon.    The  two  fpeeches  preceding 
this,  which  are  jumbled  together,  are  given  to  Shallow,  and  ftand  thus. 
i)b*  It  iibejl  certain  :  but  to  ftand ftained  with  travel,"  &c.  Malone. 

By 
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By  nioft  mechanical  and  dirty  hand  : — 

Kouze  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Aledlo's  fnake, 

P'or  Doll  is  in  ;  Piftol  fpeaks  nought  but  truth. 

FaL  I  will  deliver  her.  [The  trumpets  found. 

Fiji.   There  roar'd  the   fea,   and  trumpet-clangor 
founds. 

Enter  the  King,  and  his  train,  the  Chief  Juflice  among 

them» 

Fed.  God  fave  thy  grace,  king  Hal  ^ !  my  royal  Hal ! 
Fiji,  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  moll  royal 

imp  of  famC^! 
Fal.  God  fave  thee,  my  fweet  boy  ! 
King.  My  lord  chief  juftice,  fpeak  to  that  vain  man. 
Ch.  Juji.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you  what  'tis  you 

fpeak  ? 

Fal.  My  king !  my  Jove '  !  I  fpeak  to  thee,  my  heart ! 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :  FalJ  to  thy  prayers  ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  andjefter  ! 
1  have  long  dream'd  of  fuch  a  kind  of  man. 
So  furfeit-fweird,  fo  old,  and  fo  profane^  j 

But, 

3  Gvd  fave  thy  grace,  king  Hal!]  A  fimllar  fcene  occurs  in  the 
anonymous  Henry  Falftaft"and  his  companions  addrefs  the  king  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  are  difmifled  as  in  this  play  of  Shakfoeare. 

Steevens. 

4  — -woy?  roy<i/imp  of  fame!]  The  word  imp  is  perpetually  ufed  by 
Ulpian  Fulwell,  and  other  ancient  writers,  for  progeny  ; 

*'  And  were  it  not  thy  royal  impe 
"  Did  mitigate  our  paia," — . 
Here  Fulweil  addrefles  Anne  Bulleyne,  and  fpeaks  of  the  young 
Elizabeth.    Again,  in  the  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594  : 
*'  — Amurath,  mighty  emperor  of  the  eaft, 
"  That  fhall  receive  the  imp  of  royal  race," 
Imp-yn  is  a  Welfli  word,  and  primitively  fignifies  a  fprout,  a  fucker. 
In  Kcwton's  Herbal  to  the  Bible,  8vo.  1587,  there  Is  a  chapter  on"fhrubs, 
fliootes,  flippes, — young  imps,  fpray  and  buds."  Steevens^ 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  320,  n.  4.  Malone. 

5  My  king !  my  Jove  /]  It  appears  from  many  paflages  both  in  our 
author  s  plays  and  poems  that  he  had  diligently  read  the  earlier  pieces 
of  Daniel.  When  he  wrote  the  fpeech  before  us,  he  perhaps  remem- 
bered thefe  lines  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rofamond,  1594: 

"  Dooft  thou  not  fee,  how  that  thy  king,  thy  Jove, 
*'  Lightens  forth  glory  on  thy  dark  eftate  ?"  Malone. 
*  ^irofansy]  in  our  awihor  it  often  fignifies  hve  of  talk,  without 
F  f  2  thiC 
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But,  being  awake,  I  do  defpife  my  dream. 

Make  lefs  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace; 

Leave  gormandizing ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 

For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men  :— 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jeft  ^ ; 

Prefume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was  : 

For  heaven  doth  know,  fo  lhall  the  world  perceive. 

That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  felf ; 

So  will  I  thofe  that  kept  me  company. 

When  thou  doft  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 

Approach  me  ;  and  thou  flialt  be  as  thou  waft. 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 

Till  then,  I  banifh  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 

As  I  have  done  the  reft  of  my  mifleaders, — 

Not  to  come  near  our  perfon  by  ten  mile 

^  For 

the  particular  idea  niw  given  it.     So,  In  Othello:  <*  Is  he  not  a  ^r«- 
fane  and  very  liberal  coiinfellor  ?  '*  Johnson. 
7  —knoivy  the  ^rave  doth  gape 

For  thee  thrice  ivider  than  for  other  men  ;-— 

Reply  not  to  me  tvitb  a  fool-born  jefi  j]  Nature  is  highly  touched  ift 
this  paffage.  The  king  having  fhaken  off  his  vanities,  fchools  his  old 
companion  for  his  follies  v/ith  great  fevcrity:  he  aflumes  the  air  of  a 
preacher ;  bids  him  fall  to  his  prayers,  feek  grace,  and  leave  gorman- 
dizing. But  that  word  unluckily  prefenting  him  vtrith  a  pleafant  idea, 
he  cannot  forbear  purfuing  it.  Knawt  the  grave  doth  gape  for  thee 
thrice  luidery  &c.  and  is  juft  falling  back  Into  Hal,  by  an  humourous 
allufion  to  Falftaft^'s  bulk ;  but  he  perceives  It  immediately,  and  fearing 
£r  John  fhould  take  the  advantage  of  it,  checks  both  himfelf  and  the 
knight,  with 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jeft ; 
and  fo  refumes  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and  goes  moralizing  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Thus  the  poet  copies  nature  with  great  /kill, 
and  fhews  us  how  apt  men  are  to  fall  back  into  their  old  cuftoms,  when 
the  change  is  not  made  by  degrees,  and  brought  into  a  habit,  but  de- 
termined of  at  once  on  the  motives  of  honour,  intereft,  or  reafon. 

Warburton. 

*  Not  to  come  near  our  perfon  by  ten  mile.^  Mr.  Rowe  obfcrves,  that 
iBany  readers  lament  to  fee  FalftafF  fo  hardly  ufed  by  his  old  friend. 
But  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  fat  knight  has  never  uttered  one  fenti- 
-ment  of  generolity,  and  with  all  his  power  of  exciting  mirth,  has  no- 
thing in  him  that  can  be  eftcemed,  no  great  pain  will  be  fuftered  from 
the  refied>ion  that  he  is  compelled  to  live  honeftly,  and  maintained  by 
the  king,  with  a  promife  of  advancement  when  he  fhall  defcrve  it. 

1  think 
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For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you ; 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourfelves, 

Wcwill, — according  to  your  llrength,  andqualitiesi— 

I  think  the  poet  more  blameable  for  Poins,  who  is  always  repre- 
fcntcd  as  joining  fome  virtues  with  his  vices,  and  is  therefore  treated 
by  the  prince  with  apparent  diftin£lion,  yet  he  does  nothing  in  the  time 
of  a£tion  ;  and  though  after  the  buftle  is  over  he  is  again  a  favourite, 
at  laft  vanifhes  without  notice.  Shakfpeare  certainly  loft  him  by  heed- 
leflhefs,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  charadlers,  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
tion, and  his  eagemefs  to  end  the  play.  Johnson. 

The  difmiffion  of  Falftaff  was  founded  on  a  hiftorlcal  fa£l.  Stowe 
fays,  that  "K.  Henry,  after  his  coronation,  called  unto  him  all  thofe 
young  lord*  and  gentlemen  that  were  the  followers  of  his  young  a£ls, 
to  every  one  of  whom  he  gave  rich  gifts  j  and  then  commanded,  that 
as  many  as  would  change  their  manners,  as  he  intended  to  do,  fhould 
abide  with  him  in  his  court  j  and  to  all  that  would  perfevere  in  their 
former  like  converfation,  he  gave  exprefs  commandment,  upon  pain 
of  their  heads,  never  after  that  day  to  come  in  his  prefence.'* 

Stesvens. 

This  circumftance  was  originally  mentioned  by  Hall,  and  is  thus 
recorded  by  Holinflied,  who  was  certainly  Shakfpeare's  hiftorian :  "  Im- 
mediately after  that  he  was  invefted  kyng,  and  had  receyved  th« 
crowne,  he  determined  with  himfelfe  to  putte  upon  him  the  {hape  of 
a  new  man,  turning  infolence  and  wildnefs  into  gravitie  and  fobernefle  : 
and  whereas  he  had  paffed  his  youth  in  wanton  paftime  and  riotous 
miforder,  with  a  forte  of  mifgoverned  mates,  and  unthriftie  playfeers> 
lie  now  banifhed  them  from  his  prefence,  (not  unrewarded  nor  yet  un- 
preferred,)  inbihiting  them  vpon  a  great  fayne,  not  once  to  afprocbe^ 
lodge  or  Jojourne  av'uhin  ten  miles  of  bis  courte  or  manfion  :  and  in  their 
places  he  elefted  and  chofe  men  of  gravitie,  witte,  and  hygh  policie, 
by  whofe  wife  counfell  he  might  at  all  times  rule  to  his  honours 
whereas  if  he  fliould  have  reteined  the  other  luftie  companions  aboute 
him,  he  doubted  leaft  they  might  have  allured  him  unto  fuch  lewde 
and  lighte  partes,  as  with  them  before  tyme  he  had  youthfully  ufed." 
—Our  author  might  have  found  the  fame  circumftance  in  the  anony 
pious  play  of  K.  Henry  V, 

«  —your  former  life  grieves  me, 

**  And  makes  me  to  abandon  and  abolifh  your  company  forever  s 
«  And  therefore  not  upon  pain  of  death  to  approche  my  pre- 
**  fence, 

««  By  ten  miles'  fpace  j  then,  if  I  heare  well  of  you, 
«<  It  may  be  I  will  doe  fomewhat  for  you  j 
«  Otherwife  looke  for  no  more  favour  at  my  handsj 
5*  Thaa  a;  any  other  man's."  Maj.ojn«. 

F  f  J  Give 
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Give  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord. 

To  fee  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 

Set  on.  [Exeunf  King,  and  his  'TrainJ 

FaL  Mafter  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thoufand  pound. 

Shal,  Ay,  marry,  fir  John ;  which  I  befeech  you  to 
let  me  have  home  with  me. 

FaL  That  can  hardly  be,  mafter  Shallow.  Do  not 
you  grieve  at  this ;  I  (hall  be  fent  for  in  private  to  him  : 
look  you,  he  muft  feem  thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your 
advancement ;  I  will  be  the  man  yet,  that  fhall  make 
you  great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how ;  unlefs  you  give  me  your 
doublet,  and  ftufF.me  out  with  ftravv.  I  befeech  you,  good, 
iir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  my  thoufand. 

FaL  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that  you 
heard,  was  but  a  colour. 

ShaL  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  fir  John. 

FaL  Fear  no  colours ;  go  with  me  to  dinner.  Come, 
.  lieutenant  Piftol come,  Bardolph  : — I  fhall  be  fent  for 
foon  at  night. 

Re-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Juftice,  Officers,  ^r, 

Ch.  Juft.  Go,  carry  fir  John  FalftafFto  the  Fleet  9; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 
FaL  My  lord,  my  lord,-— 

Ch.  Juji.  I  cannot  now  fpeak :  I  will  hear  you  foon. 
Take  them  away. 

Pift.  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  fpero  me  contenta, 
[i?jf/«»/FAL.  Sh-al.  PiST.  Bard.  Page,  and  Officer<s^ 

P.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's : 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 

9  — to  the  Tleet\'\  I  do  not  fee  why  FalftafF  Is  carried  to  the  Fleet, 
We  have  never  loft  fight  of  him  fince  his  difmiflion  from  the  king  j  he 
has  committed  no  new  fault,  and  therefore  incurred  no  punifhment; 
but  the  different  agitations  of  fear,  anger  and  furprize  in  him  and  his 
company,  made  a  good  fcene  to  the  eye  :  and  our  author,  who  wanted 
them  no  longer  on  the  ftage,  was  glad  to  find  this  method  of  fweepTng 
them  away.  Johnson. 

But 
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But  all  are  banifli'd,  till  their  converfations 
Appear  more  wife  and  modeft  to  the  world, 
C/j.  Jiijl.  And  fo  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'dhis  parliament,  my  lord. 
Cb.  Jufi,  He  hath. 

P.  John.  I  will  lay  odds,— that,  ere  this  year  expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  fwords,  and  native  fire. 
As  far  as  France :  I  heard  a  bird  fo  fing 
Whofe  mufick,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ^  ? 

\Exeunt» 

'      I  heard  a  h'lrd  fo  Jing,]  This  phrafe,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  pro- 
verbial, occurs  in  the  ancient  ballad  of  The  rifmg  in  the  North  : 
**  I  heard  a  bird  Jing  in  mine  eare, 

*'  That  I  murt  either  fight  or  flee.  Steevens. 

*  I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play,  cries  out  with  Def- 
demona,  "  O  moftlame  and  impotent  conclufion  !"  As  this  play  was 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  divided  into  adis  by  our  authour,  I  could  be 
content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  that  Jerusalem  pall  Harry  die. 
Thefe  fcenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  aft  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
might  then  be  the  firft  of  Henry  the  Fifth  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they 
do  unite  very  commodioufly  to  either  play.  When  thefe  plays  were 
reprefented,  I  believe. they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books; 
but  Shakfpcare  feems  to  have  defigncd  that  the  whole  feries  of  aftion 
froni  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Second,  to  the  end  of  Henry  the 
Tifthf  fhould  ba  confidered  by  the  reader  as  one  work,  upon  one  plan> 
Duly  broken  into  parts  by  the  necefTityof  exhibition.  '• 

None  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  are  more  read  than  the  Firfl  and  Second 
Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Perhaps  no  authour  has  ever  in  two  plays 
afforded  fo  much  delight.  The  great  events  are  interefting,  for  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  depends  upon  ^hem  ;  the  fllghter  occurrences  are  divert- 
ing, and,  except  one  or  two,  fufliciently  probable  j  the  incidents  are 
multiplied  with  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  and  the  charafters 
diverfified  with  the  utmoft  nicety  of  difcernment,  and  the  profoundeft 
ficill  in  the  nature  of  man.  ,         ,  ' 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of"  the  comick  and  tragick  part, 
is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and  violent  paffions,  whofe  fenti- 
m«nts  are  right,  though  his  aflions  arc  wrong  j  whofe  virtues  are  ob- 
fcured  by  negligence,  and  whofe  underftanding  is  diflipated  by  levity. 
In  his  idle  hours  he  is  rather  loofe  than  wicked;  and  when  the  occafioix 
forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  without  effort,  and  brave 
without  tumult.  The  trifler  is  roufed  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again 
repofes  in  the  trifler.  This  charafler  is  great,  original,  and  jufl:. 

F  f  4  Percy 
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Percy -Is  a  rugged  foldier,  cholcrlclc,  and  quarrelfome,  and  has  only 
the  foldier's  virtues,  gcncrofity  and  courage. 

But  Falftaft*  unimitated,  unimitable  Falftaff,  how  fhall  I  defcrihc 
thee  ?  Thou  compound  of  fenfe  and  vice  j  of  fenfe  which  may  be  admired, 
but  notefteemedj  of  vice  which  may  be  defpifed,  but  hardly  detcfted. 
Falrtaff  is  a  charafter  loaded  with  faults,  and  with  thofe  faults  which 
naturally  produce  contempt.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and 
a  boafter,  always  ready  to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor  j  ta 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  infult  the  defencelefs.  At  once  obfequious 
and  malignant,  he  fatirizes  in  their  abfence  thofe  whom  he  lives  by 
flattering.  He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an  agent  of  vice, 
but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  fo  proud,  as  not  only  to  be  fupercilioua 
and  haughty  with  common  men,  but  to  think  his  intcreft  of  impor- 
tance to  the  duke  ofLancafter.  Yet  the  man  thus  corrupt,  thus  dc- 
fpicable,  makes  himfelf  neceflary  to  the  prince  that  defpifes  him,  by 
the  moft  pleafing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual  gaiety,  by  an  unfailing 
power  of  exciting  laughter,  which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his 
•wit  is  not  of  the  fplendid  or  ambitious  kind,  butconfifts  in  eafy  fcapes 
and  fallies  of  levity,  which  make  fport,  but  raife  no  envy.  It  muft  be 
obferved,  that  he  is  ftained  with  no  enormous  or  fanguinary  crimes,  fo 
that  his  licentioufnefs  is  not  fo  ofFenfive  but  that  it  may  be  borne  for 
his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  reprefentatlon  is,  that  no  man  is 
more  dangerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power 
to  plcafe  J  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honefty  ought  to  think  themfelves 
fafe  with  fuch  a  companion,  when  they  fee  Henry  feduced  by  Fal- 
itafF.  JoHNsoK. 

Dr.  Johnfon  obje£ls  with  good  reafon,  I  think,  to  the     lame  and 
impotent  conclufion"  of  this  play.    Our  author  feems  to  have  been  as 
earelefs  in  the  conclufion  of  the  following  plays  as  in  that  b^ore  us« 
In  TheTempefi  the  concluding  words  are, 

— .pleafe  you  draw  near." 
In  Much  ado  about  nothing  : 
— Strike  up  pipers." 
In  Loves  Labour's  Loft : 

**  —You  this  way;  we  this  Way.** 
In  the  Winters  Tale: 

««  — Haftily  lead  away.'* 
In  l^itnon  of  Athens  : 

Let  our  drums  ftrike.'*  • 
In  Hamlet : 

«*  Go,  bid  the  foldiers  Ihoot.'*  Malonk. 
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Spoken  by  a  Dancer. 

pi  R  S  T,  my  fear  ;  theiit  my  court* fy  :  lafty  my  fpeech. 
My  fear  is,  your  difpleafure  \  my  court'' fy,  my  duty  ;  and 
my  fpeech  i  to  beg  your  pardons,  If  you  look  for  a  good  fpeech 
Ttoiv,  you  undo  me  :  for  <what  I  hwve  to  fay,  is  of  mine  O'von 
making ;  and  nvhat  indeed,  I  Jhould  fay,  -jjill,  I  doubt, 
fro've  mine  onvn  marring.  But  to  the  purpofe,  and  fo  to  the 
fventure. — Be  it  known  to  you,  ( as  it  is  <very  nvell )  I  njoas 
lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  difpleajing  play,  to  pray  your  pa^ 
tience  for  it,  and  to  promife  you  a  better,  I  did  mean,  in- 
deed,  to  pay  you  ivith  this  ;  nvhich,  if,  like  an  ill  'venture,  it 
come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors, 
lofe»  Here,  I  promifed you,  I  njoould  be,  and  here  I  commit 
my  body  to  your  mercies  :  bate  me  fome,  and  I  will  pay  you, 
fojne,  and,  as  mojl  debtors  do,  promife  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  njuill  you 
comrnand  me  to  ufe  my  legs  P  and  yet  that  were  but  light  pay- 
ment, — to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a  good  confidence  will 
make  any  pojjible  fiatisfiaSlion,  and fo  will  I.  All  the  gentU" 
moomen  here  have  fiorginjen  me^  ;  ifi  the  gentlemen  will  not^ 
then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which 
*was  ne'ver  fieen  befiore  in  fiuch  an  afifembly. 

One  word  more,  I  befieech  you.  Ifi  you  be  not  too  much 
cloyed  with  fiat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the 
Jiory,  with  Sir  fohn  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fiair 
Catharine  ofi  France  ^  :  where,  fior  any  thing  I  k?iow,.  FaU 

3  This  epilogue  was  merely  occafional,  and  alludes  to  foir.e  theatrical 
tranfaflion.  Johnson, 

4-  All  the  gent' eiv  omen  y  &c.]  The  trick  of  influencing  one  part  of  the 
audience  by  the  favour  of  the  other,  has  been  played  already  in  the  epi- 
logue to  As  you  like  it.  Johnson. 

5  -~and  make  you  merry  ivith  fair  Catharine  of  France  I  think 
this  is  a  proof  that  the  French  fcenes  in  Henry  V.  however  unworthy 
«f  our  author,  were  really  written  by  him.    It  is  evident  from  this 

paflagc. 
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Jlaff" Jhall  die  of  a  fweat,  unlefs  already  he  he  kiWd  ivith 
your  hard  opinions  ;  for  Oldcaftle  died  a  martyr,  and  thiJ 
is  tiot  theman^.  My  tongue  is  vjeary ;  uuhen  my  legs  are  too,  I 

^ill 

pafTage,  that  he  had  at  this  time  formed  the  plan  of  that  play  ;  and 
how  was  faire  .  Catharine  to  make  the  audience  merry,  but  by  Ipeaking 
broken  English  ?  The  converfation  and  courtfhip  of  a  great  princefs, 
in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  the  drama,  was  not  likely  to  afford  zny  merriment. 

Tyrwhitt^ 

^  — ivhere,  for  any  thingi  knotUy  Falfaff pall  die  cf  a  Jiaeat,  unlefs 
already  he  be  killed  ivith  your  hard  opinions  ;/or  Oldcaftle  died  a  martyr, 
and  this  is  not  the  man.]  «  This  (fays  Mr.  Pope,)  alludes  to  a  play  in 
which  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  was  put  for  Falftaft"}  and  *<  the  word 
rsarryr,"  ^fays  another  commentator,)  hints  at  this  miferable  per- 
formance, audits  fate,  which  was  damnation."  The  play  which  thefe 
commentators  fuppofe  to  be  alluded  to,  is  entitled  'The  Hijlory  of  tbt 
famo'.'i  Vitioriei  cf  King  Henry  V.  printed  in  ii^gS.  In  this  play  there 
is  a  buftbon  charaftcr  called  Oldcafle.  1  have  already  fhewn,  as  I  con- 
ceive, that  there  is  no  ground  whatfoever  for  fuppofing  that  Falftaft' 
•was  ever  called  Oldcaftle.  See  p.  119,  n.  i.  The  aftertion  that  the  ano- 
nymous King  Henry  V.  was  damned,  is  equally  unfounded.  On  the 
contrary,  for  ten  or  twelve  years  before  our  Henries  wtte  produced,  I 
make  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  popular  performance.  Tarleton  the 
celebrated  comedian,  who  died  in  15S9,  we  know,  was  much  admired 
in  thi  parts  both  of  the  Cloivn  and  the  Chief  Jujiice  in  that  play. 

The  allufion  in  the  pafTage  before  us  is  undoubtedly  not  to  any  play, 
nor  to  any  charadter  in  any  play,  but  to  the  real  Sir  John  Oldcaftle.  In 
1559,  Bale  publiflied  an  account  of  his  trial  and  condemnation,  under 
the  title  of  A  brief  Chronycle  concernynge  the  examinacion  and  death 
of  the  blefted  Martyr  of  Chrift,  Syr  Johan  Oldcaftell,"  &c.  a  book 
that  was  probably  much  read  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1601  was 
publiHied  T^c  M/rroro/"  Martyrs,  or,  the  Life  and  Death  cf  that  thrice 
•valiant  capitawe  and  mofi  gopdly  ma-rtyr.  Sir  John  Oldcafle,  Lord  Cobr 
ham.'''' 

Shakfpeare,  I  think,  meant  only  to  fay,  that  "  Falftaff  may  per- 
'haps  die  of  his  debaucheries  in  France," — (having  mentioned  Falftaft'^s 
death,  he  then  v^ith  his  ufual  licence  ufes  the  word  in  a  metaphorical 
fenfe,  adding,)  unlefs  he  be  already  k'llled  by  the  hard  and  unjuft 
cp'nions"  of  thofe  who  imagined  that  the  knight's  character  ^Hkc  that 
of  his  predeceflbr)  was  intended  as  a  ridicule  on  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  the 
good  Lord  Cobham.  This  our  author  difclaims;  reminding  the  au- 
dience, that  there  can  be  no  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofition.  I  call  them 
(fays  he)  hard  and  unjuft  ofinions,  <*  for  Sir  John  Oldcafile  was  no 
debauchee,  but  a  proteftant  martyr,  and  our  Falftaft'  is  not  the  man  j'* 
i.  e.  is  no  reprefcntation  of  him,  has  no  allufion  whatfoever  to  him. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  been  pained  by  fome  report  that  his  inimitable 

chaiditex. 


EPILOGUE. 

uoill  hid  you  good  night :  and  fo  kneel  donvn  before  you  ; — 
lui,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen  ^. 

character,  like  the  delpicable  buffoon  of  the  old  play  already  mention- 
ed, whole  drel's  and  figure  refcmble  that  of  Falltatf,  (fee  a  note  oi» 
King  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  p.  HQ,)  was  meant  to  throw  an  imputation  on 
the  memory  of  Lord  Cobham  ;  which,  in  the  reign  of  fo  zealous  a  friend 
to  the  Hroteftant  caufe  as  Elizabeth,  would  not  have  been  eafily  par- 
doned at  court.  Our  author,  had  he  been  fo  inclined,  (which  we  have 
no  ground  for  fuppofing,)  was  much  too  wife  to  have  ever  directed  any 
ridicule  at  the  great  martyr  for  that  caufe,  which  was  fo  warmly  e- 
fpoufed  by  his  queen  and  patronefs.  The  former  ridiculous  reprefen- 
tationsof  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  on  the  ftage  were  undoubtedly  produced 
by  papids,  and  probably  often  exhibited,  in  inferior  theatres,  to 
crowded  audiences,  between  the  years  1580  and  1590.    Mai  one. 

7  — to  pray  for  the  queen.']  I  wonder  no  one  has  remarked  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  epilogue,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  old  players,  at 
the  end  of  their  performance,  to  pray  for  their  patrons.  Thus  at  the 
end  of  Netv  Cufiom  : 

«*  Prelerve  our  noble      Elizabeth,  and  her  counccll  all.'* 
And  in  Locrine: 

*'  So  let  us  pray  for  that  renowned  maid,'*  &c. 
And  in  Middleton's  Mad  World  my  Majicrs :  «  This  fhows  like  kneel- 
ing after  the  play ;  I  praying  for  my  lord  Overmuch  and  his  good  coun- 
tefs,  our  honourable  lady  and  miftrefs."  Farmer. 

See  alfo  the  conclufion  of  Prellon's  Cambyfesy  All  for  Monty^  a 
Morality,  1578,  Lufty  Juventusy  a  morality,  1561,  The  Dijobedient 
Cbildy  an  Interlude,  no  date,  Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife,  1^61^  and  A 
Knack  boiv  to  knoio  a  Knave,  1594. 

Lallly,  fir  John  Harrington's  Mctamorphofis  of  Ajax,  1596,  finlflies 
with  thefe  words  :  **  But  I  will  neither  end  with  fermon  nor  prayer, 
left  fome  wags  liken  me  to  my  L.  (  )  players,  who  when 

they  have  ended  a  baudie  comedy,  as  though  that  were  a  preparative 
to  devotion,  kneele  downe  folemnly,  and  pray  all  thecompanie  to  pray 
with  them  for  their  good  lord  and  maifter." 

Almoft  all  the  ancient  interludes  I  have  met  with,  conclude  with 
fome  folemn  prayer  for  the  king  or  queen,  houfe  of  commons,  &c. 
Hence  perhaps  the  Vi-vant  Rex  &'  Regina,  at  the  bottom  of  our  ms- 
dern  play-bills.  Steevens. 


} 


KING    HENRY  V, 


Perfons  Reprefented. 


King  Henry  the  Fifth, 

Duke  of  Glofter,       1  /    ^z.     ^  ^i  i- 

Duke  of  Bedford,      j  "  '''' 

Duke  of  Exeter,  uncle  to  the  king. 

Duke  of  York,  coufin  to  the  king. 

Earls  of  Salifljury,  Wertmoreland,  and  Warwick, 

Archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 

Bilhop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge,  J 

X«ord  Scroop,  >  confpirators  againft  the  king. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,  j 

Sir  Thomafi  Erpingham,  Gower,  Fluellen,  Mackmorris, 

J  amy,  oncers  in  king  Henry's  ar7Tiy  : 
Bates,  Court,  Wi\li3.mSj  Jolliers  in  the  fame  : 
Nym,  Bardolph,  Pillol,/or/«^r/)'  fer-vants  to  FalHafF,  no^w 

foldiers  in  the  fame. 
^oy,fcr'vant  to  them.    A  Herald,  Chorus, 

Charles,  the  Sixth,  king  of  France. 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  ^z«<:/ Bourbon. 
The  Conftable  France. 
Rambures,  and  Grandpree,  French  Lords, 
Gonjernor  of  Harfleur.    Montjoy,  a  French  Herald, 
Ambaffadors  to  the  king  of  England. 


Jfabel,  ^ueen  of  France. 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Ifabel. 
Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the princefs  Catharine. 
Quickly,  PiftoFs  ivZ/i?,  an  hcjlefs. 


Lords y  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  Englijh  Soldiers,  Mef 
fengers,  and  Attendants, 

The  SCENE,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  lies  in  England 
but  afterwards f  wholly  in  France. 
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Enter  Chorus. 

O,  for  a  mufe  of  fire  *,  that  would  afceiid 
The  brightell  heaven  of  invention  1 
A  kingdom  for  a  llage,  princes  to  adl. 
And  monarchs  to  behold  ^  the  fwelling  fcene  ! 
Then  Ihouldthe  warlike  Harry,  like  liimrelf, 
AfTume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leaih'd  in  like  hounds,  fliould  famine,  fw  ord,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment^.    But  pardon,  gentles  all. 
The  flat  unraifed  fpirit*,  that  hath  dar'd. 
On  this  unworthy  fcaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  objed  :  Can  this  cock-pit  hold 
The  vafty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram. 
Within  this  wooden  O     the  very  cafques  *  That 

1  Of  for  a  mufe  of  fire,  &c.]  This  goes  upon  the  notion  of  the  Feri- 
patecic  fyftem,  which  imagines  feveral  heavens  one  above  another  j  the 
laft  and  higheft  of  which  was  one  of  fire.  Warburtok. 

Jt  alludes  likewife  to  the  afpiring  nature  of  fire,  which,  by  Its  levity, 
at  the  feparation  of  the  chaos,  took  the  higheft  feat  of  all  the  ele- 
ments. Johnson. 

2  — princes  to  a£i. 

And  monarchs  to  behold — ]  Shakfpeare  does  not  fcem  to  fet  diftancc 
enough  between  the  performers  and  fpedtators.  Johnson. 
3  Leajh^d  in  like  hounds^  fhould  famine,  fword,  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment.^  In  AT.  Henry  VL  '<  Lean  famine, 
quartering  fteel,  and  cJimbing  fire,"'  are  called  the  three  attendants  on 
the  Englifh  general,  lord  Talbot ;  and,  as  I  fuppofe,  are  the  dogs  of  ivar 
mentioned  in  Julius  Cafar—Thh  Image  of  the  warlike  Henry  very 
much  refembles  Montfaucon's  defcription  of  the  Mars  difcovered  at 
Brefjcy  who  leads  a  ly on  and  a  lyonefs  in  couples,  and  crouching  as  for 
employment.  Tollet. 

Warner,  in  his  Aibion's  England,  i6o2,  fpeaking  of  King  Henry  V, 
.  fays : 

He  led  good  fortune  in  a  line^  and  did  but  war  and  win.*' 
Hollnflied,  (p.  567.)  when  the  people  of  Roan  petitioned  king  Henry  V» 
has  put  this  fentiment  into  his  mouth  .  «'  He  declared  that  the  god- 
delfe  of  battell,  called  Bellona,  had  three 'hand-maidens,  ever  of  netef* 
fitie  atl-.ending  upon  her,  asbtood^  fircy  and  famine.'''  Steevens. 

*  —fpirit,]  Old  copy — -fpirits.  Corredled  by  Mr.  Rowe.   Ma  lone. 

4-  JVithin  this  ivoodcn  0,]  Nothing  Ihevvs  more  evidently  the  power 
of  cuftom  over  language,  than  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  calling  a  circle 
an  0  could  fo  much  hide  the  meannefs  of  the  metaphor  from  Shak- 
fpeare, that  he  has  ufed  it  many  times  where  he  jaakcs- his  moft  eager 
attempts  at  dignity  of  ftile.  Johnson. 

In 
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That  did  afFrlght  the  air  at  Agincourt  ?  ^ 
O,  pardon  !  fince  a  crooked  figure  may 
Atteft,  in  little  place,  a  million  ; 
And  let  us,  cyphers  to  this  great  accompt. 
On  your  imaginary  forces*^  work : 
Suppofe,  within  the  girdle  of  thefe  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whofe  high-upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  ^  parts  afunder. 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts  • 
'  Into  a  thoufand  parts  divide  one  man  ^, 
And  make  imaginary  puiffance  ^ : 

In  this  place  it  was  evidently  the  poet's  intention  to  reprefent  the  littffl 
Circlein  which  they  aftedinas  contemptible  a  light  as  hecould.  Mason. 

5        "wcry  cafquesj  The  helmets.  Johnson. 

The  very  cafques,  are — even  the  cafques  or  helmets  J  much  Jefs  the 
8xen  by  whom  they  were  worn.    So  in  Macbeth : 
for  fear 

<«  Thy  very  ftones  prate  of  my  whereabout.'*  Malonk. 
*  ^imaginary  forces-^^  Imaginary  for  mag'inativey  or  your  powerj 
of  fancy.    Adlive  and  palfive  words  are  by  this  author  frequently  con- 
founded. Johnson. 

7  7he  perilous^  narrow  ]  Mr.  Steevens  is  of  opinion  that/»m- 
lous  narroiv  means  very  narrow.  So,  perilous-crafty,  villa  nous -low,  &c. 
But,  in  my  apprehenfion,  perilous  is  here  not  an  augmentative,  but  a 
diftindl  epithet.  Narrow  feas,  it  is  well  known,  are  more  dangerous 
than  others.  So,  (as  Mr.  Mafon  has  obferved,)  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venicet  the  narrow  feas  are  made  the  fcene  of  fliipwrecks,  when  Salarino 
fays,  **  Antonio  hath  a  fhip  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  the  narroiv  feas ; 
the  Goodwins  I  think  they  call  the  place  j  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and 
fatal,"  &c.  Malone. 

8  Into  a  thoufand  parts  divide  one  man,'\  The  meaning  is,  fuppofe 
every  man  to  reprefent  a  thoufand.  Mason. 

9  And  make  imaginary  puijfance  This  ihews  that  Shakfpeare  was 
fully  fenfible  of  the  abfurdity  of  fhewing  battles  on  the  theatre,  which 
indeed  is  never  done  but  tragedy  becomes  farce.  Nothing  can  be  repre- 
fented  to  the  eye  but  by  fomething  like  it,  and  within  a  wooden  0  no- 
thing very  like  a  battle  can  be  exhibited.  Johnson. 

Our  authors  of  that  age  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  fame  ab- 
furditles.  In.  Hey  wood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Wefi,  163 1,  a  chorus  enters 
and  fays : 

Our  ftage  fo  lamely  can  exprefs  a  fea, 
«<  That  we  are  forc'd  by  Chorus  to  dilcourfe 
«<  What  Ihould  have  been  in  action,"  &c.  Steevens. 

5  Thiak, 


CHORUS. 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horfes,  that  yoa  fee  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth  : 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  muft  deck  our  kings 
Carry  them  here  and  there  ;  jumping  o'er  times  ; 
Turning  the  accoraplilhment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glafs ;  For  ihe  which  fupply. 
Admit  me  chorus  to  this  hiftory ; 
WhOj  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray. 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 

'  For  *t'is  your  thoughts  that  now  mufi  deck  aur  kings,"]  The  fcnfe 
may  fee  this  ;— ir  r:uji  he  to  your  imagination  that  our  kings  ere  indebted 
for  their  royalty.  Let  the  fancy  of  the  fpedlator  furnlfn  out  thofe  ap- 
pendages to  greatnefs  which  the  poverty  of  our  ftage  is  unable  to  fup- 
ply. The  poet  is  ftill  apologizing  for  the  defers  of  theatrical  jeprefen- 
tation.  Steivens. 


Vot.  V. 


Gg 


KING 


KING    HENRY  Y\ 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

London.  '    y^n  Ante-chamler  in  the  King's  Palace, 
Enter  the  Archhijhop     Canterbury     and  Bijhop  of  Ely. 
Cant.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you, — that  felf  bill  is  urg'd. 

Which, 

*  This  play  was  writ  (as  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  the  chorus  to  the 
fifth  aft)  at  the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Eflcx's  commanding  the  forces  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  not  till  after  Henry  the 
Sixth  had  been  played,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  conclufion  of  this  play. 

Popr. 

The  tranfaftions  comprifed  in  this  hiftorical  play  commence  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  firft,  and  terminate  in  the  eighth  year  of  this 
king's  reign  :  when  he  married  Catharine  princefs  of  France,  and 
dofedup  the  differences  betwixt  England  and  that  crown.  Theobald. 

This  play  in  the  quarto  edition,  1600,  is  ftyled  the  Chronicle  Hijiory 
of  Henry,  &c.  which  feems  to  have  been  the  title  anciently  appropriated 
to  all  Shakfpeare's  hiftorical  dramas.  So,  in  The  Antipodesy  a  comedy 
by  R.  Brome,  1638  : 

**  Thefe  lads  can  adl  the  emperors'  lives  all  over. 
And  Shakfpeare's  Chronicled  Hijiories  to  boot." 
The  players  likewife  in  the  folio  edition,  1623,  rank  thefe  pieces  under 
the  title  of  Hijiories. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  play  on  this  fubjeft  had  been  performed  before 
the  year  1592.  Nafh,  in  Pierce  FenniUfs  his  Supplication  to  the  Devily 
dated  1592,  fays:  *'  —what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  Henry  the 
Fift  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  leading  the  French  king  prifoner,  aad 
forcing  both  him  and  the  Dolphin  to  fweare  fealtie  Steevens. 

The  piece  to  which  Nafh  alludes,  is  the  old  anonymous  play  of 
Kirg  Her.ry  V.  which  had  been  exhibited  before  the  year  1589,  Tarle- 
ton,  the  comedian,  who  performed  in  it  both  the  parts  of  the  chief 
juliice  and  the  clown,  having  died  in  that  year.  It  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books  in  1594,  and,  I  believe,  printed  in  that  year,  though 
1  have  not  met  with  a  copy  of  that  date.  An  edition  of  it  printed  in 
1598,  is  in  the  valuable  colleftion  of  Dr.  Wright.  Shakfpeare,  as  Mr. 
Steevens  has  obferved,  '*  feems  to  have  taken  not  a  few  hints  from  it; 
for  it  comprehends  in  fome  meafure  the  ftory  of  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IV,  as  well  as  of  Henry  See  alfo  p.  119,  n,  i  j  and  p.  354, 

n.  8. 
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Which,  in  the  eleventh  year  o'  the  laft  king's  reiga 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  againft  us  pafs'd. 
But  that  the  fcambling  and  unquiet  time  ^ 
Did  pufti  it  out  of  further  queflion^. 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  fhall  we  refift  it  now  ? 

Cant.  It  mull  be  thought  on.    If  it  pafs  againft  us. 
We  lofe  the  better  half  of  our  polTeiTion  : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  teftament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  ftrip  from  us ;  being  valued  thus, — 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honour. 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights ; 
Six  thoufand  and  two  hundred  good  efquires; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  fouls,  paft  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houfes,  right  well  fupply'd; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king,  befide, 
A  thoufand  pounds  by  the  year:  Thus  runs  the  bill. 

The  play  before  us  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  1599.  See  An  Attempt  to  ajcertain  the  order  of  SbakJ'peare's 
Flayi,  Vol.  I. 

The  old  King  Henry  V.  may  be  found  among  old  plays  on  ivhicb 
Shakjpeare  founded,  &c.  printed  for  S.  Leacroft,  1778.  Malone. 

3  — London*']  It  appears  from  Hall's  and  Holinfhed's  Chronicles  that 
the  bufinefs  of  this  fcene  was  tranfa^led  at  Lcicefter,  where  K.  Henry  V. 
hsld  a  parliament  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign.  But  the  chorus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  aft  fnews  that  the  author  intended  to  make 
London  the  place  of  this  firfl  fcene.  Malone. 

Af^of  Canterbury,']  Henry  Chicheley,  a  Carthufian  monk,  recently 
pronr.oted  to  the  lee  of  Canterbury.  Mai.one. 

5  — fcambling  and  unquiet  time — ]  In  the  old  houfliold  book  of  the 
5th  earl  of  Northumberland,  there  is  a  particular  feftion  appointing  the 
order  of  fervice  for  the  fcambling  days  in  lent,  that  is,  days  on  which 
jio  regular  meals  were  provide:!,  but  every  one  fcambled,  i.  e.  fcrambled, 
and  Ihifted  for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could. 

So,  in  the  old  noted  book  intitled,  "  Leicejier\  Commoniuealthf"  one 
of  the  marginal  heads  is,  "  Scambling  helwetn  Leicejier  and  Hunting- 
ton at  the  upfliot."  So  again,  Shakfpeare  himfelf  makes  king  Henry  V» 
fay  to  the  princefs  Katharine,  **  1  get  thee  with  fcambiir.g^  and  thou 
muft  therefore  prove  a  good  foldier-breeder."    Aft  V,  Percy. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  word  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing: 

*'  Scambling,  out- facing,  faihion-mong'ring  boys."  Steevens* 

6  — o/" further  queftion.J  i.  e.  of  further  debate,  Maloke. 

£fy. 
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Ely,  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Tvvould  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely,  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard, 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Catit.  The  courfes  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not, 
The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildnefs,  mortify'd  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too :  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Confideration  like  an  angel  came  7, 
And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him: 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradife. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celeftial  fpirits. 
Never  was  fuch  a  fuddenfcholar  made  ; 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood  ^,  • 
With  fuch  a  heady  current^,  fcouring  faults  % 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulnefs 
So  foon  did  lofe  his  feat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blefTed  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reafon  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wifli 
You  would  defire,  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  common-wealth  affairs. 
You  would  fay, — it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  ffudy : 
Lift  his  difcourfe  of  war,  and  you  fhall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  mufick  ; 


7  Conji deration^  like  an  angel,  &c.]  As  paradire,  when  fin  and  Adani 
were  driven  out  by  the  angel,  became  the  habitation  of  celeftial  fpirits, 
fo  the  king's  heart,  fince  confideration  has  driven  out  his  follies,  is  now 
the  receptacle  of  wifdom  and  of  virtue.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Upton  obferves,  that  according  to  the  fcripture  exprellion,  tht 
tld  Adam,  or  the  old  man,  fignlfied  man  in  an  unregenerated  or  gentile 
ftate.  Malone. 

8  Never  came  reformation  in  a  food,"]  Alluding  to  the  method  by 
which  Hercules  cleanfed  the  famous  ftables  when  he  turned  a  river 
through  them.  Hercules  ftill  is  in  our  author's  head  when  he  men- 
tions the  Hydra.  Johnson. 

y  PP^itb  fuch  a  heady  current—]  Old  Qo^y-^urrante,  Correfted  by 
Ihe  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone, 

G  g  3  Tura 
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Turn  him  to  any  caufe  of  policy. 

The  Gordian  knot  of"  it  he  will  unloofe. 

Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  Tpeaks^ 

The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  ftill 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 

To  Ileal  his  fweet  and  honey'dfentences  ; 

So  that  the  art  and  praftick  part  of  life  * 

Muft  be  the  miftrefs  to  this  theorick^ : 

Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  ftiould  glean  it> 

Since  his  addiftion  was  to  courfes  vain: 

His  companies  ^  unlettered,  rude,  and  lhallow  ; 

His  hours  fiU'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  fports  ; 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  ftudy. 

Any  retirement,  any  fequeftration 

From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

E/y.  The  ftrawberry  s  grows  underneath  the  nettle  5 
And  wholfome  berries  thrive,  and  ripen  beft, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  bafer  quality  : 
And  fo  the  prince  obfcur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildnefs  ;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  fummer  gra^,  falleft  by  night, 

^  The  aiff  &c.]   This  line  is  exquifitely  beautiful.  Johmsom* 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  As  you  like  it,  A&.  II.  fc.  vii.; 

"   1  muft  have  liberty 

*<  Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  ivindf 
*<  To  blow  on  whom  I  pleafe.''  Malone. 
*  So  that  the  art  and  praSiick  part  oflife-^]  He  difcourfes  with  Co 
much  jfkill  on  all  fubje£ls,  that  the  art  and  praEi'tce  of  life  tnufi  be  th* 
fnifirefs  or  teacher  of  bis  theorick  j  that  is,  that  his  theory  muft  have 
beenjaugbt  by  art  and  praSike vthXch,  fays  he,  is  ftrange,  fince  he 
could  fee  little  of  the  true  art  or  piadlice  among  his  loofe  companions, 
nor  ever  retired  to  digeft  his  praftice  into  theory.  Art  is  ufed  by  the 
author  forpraclice,  as  diftinguifhed  from  fcience  or  theory.    Joh  N son, 

3  — -fo  this  theorick ;]  Theorick  is  what  terminates  in  fpeculation. 
Bookifh  theorick  is  mentioned  in  Othello,  Steevens. 

In  our  author's  time,  this  word  was  always  ufed  were  we  now  ufc 
theory.    See  Vol.  III.  p.  445,  n.  8.  Malone. 

4  —companies — -j  is  here  ufed  for  companions.  It  is  ufed  by  other  au- 
thors of  Shakfpeare's  age  in  the  fame  fenfe.    Sec  Vol,  II.  p.  4.50,  n.  i» 

Malone* 

5  Theftrazuberry^l  i,  e.  the  wild  fruit  fo  Called,  that  growa  in  the 

woods.  ST££V£NS* 
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Unfeen,  yet  crefcive  in  his  faculty^. 

Cant.  It  muft  be  fo  :  for  miracles  are  ceasM; 
And  therefore  we  muft  needs  admit  the  means. 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely,  But,  my  good  lord. 
How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons  ?  Doth  his  majefty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  feems  indifferent ; 
Or,  rather  fwaying  more  upon  our  part  ^, 
Than  cheriftiing  the  exhibiters  againft  us  : 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majefty,— 
Upon  our  fpiritual  convocation  ; 
And  in  regard  of  caufes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  fum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecefTors  part  withal. 

Ely,  How  did  this  offer  feem  receiv'd,  my  lord? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majefty  ; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  feverals,  and  unhidden  paifages  ^, 
Of  his  true  titles  to  fome  certain  dukedoms ; 

t^^refcl-ve  in  bis  faculty,"]  Increafing  in  its  proper  power.  JoHNSON* 
Grew  like  the  fummer  grafs,  fajiejt  by  nighty 
Unjeenj  yet  crefcive  in  bis  faculty, 

Crefcit  occulto  velut  arbor  asvo 

Fama  Marcelli— . 

Crefciveis  a  word  ufed  by  Drant  in  his  tranflation  of  Horace's  ^rt  of 
Poetry,  1567  : 

**  As  lufty  youths  of  crefcive  age  doe  flouriflie  frefhe  and  grow.'* 

Steevens. 

7  —fwaying  more  upon  our  partA   Swaying  is  inclining.    So,  in  Kt 
Hsnry  VL  P.  Ill : 

«  Now  fivays  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  fea, — 
««  Now/wflyj  it  that  way."  Malone. 
*  The  jenjerahy  and  unhidden  paffages,'\    This  line  I  fufpeft  of  cor- 
ruption, though  it  may  be  fairly  enough  explained  :  the  pafj'ages  of  his 
titles  are  the  ii^.es  of fucceffion  by  which  his  claims  defcend.    Unbidden  is 
char,  Johnson. 

G  g  4  And, 
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And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  feat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely*  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke  this  oft*? 

Cant,  The  French  amballador,  upon  that  inftant, 
Crav*d  audience  :  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come. 
To  give  him  hearing ;  Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely,  It  is. 

Cant,  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embafly  ; 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guefs,  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  fpeak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely,  I'll  wait  upon  you ;  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

{Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 

^he  fafne,    A  Room  of  State  in  the  fame* 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants, 

K,  Hen,  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury  ? 

Exe.  Not  here  in  prefence. 

K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle ^. 

Wef.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambaflador,  my  liege  ? 

K.  Hen,  Not  yet,  mycoufin;  we  would  be  refolv'd. 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  fome  things  of  weight. 
That  tafk*  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Archbijhop  of  Canterbury  and  Bijhop  of  Ely, 

Cant,  God,  and  his  angels,  guard  your  facred  throne* 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K,  Hen,  Sure,  we  thank  you. 
My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed; 
Andjuftly  and  religioufly  unfold, 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  fhould,  or  fliould  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  fhould  falhion,  wreft,  or  bow  your  reading, 

9  —gooJ  uncle.']  John  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  was  married  to 
Elizabeth,  the  king's  aunt.  Steevens. 

t  m^tajk — ]   Keep  buAed  with  fcruples  and  laborious  difquifitions. 

Johnson. 

Or 
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Or  nicely  charge  your  underftanding  foul  * 

With  opening  titles  milcreate     whole  right 

Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth  ; 

For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health. 

Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 

Of  what  your  reverence  lhall  incite  us  to: 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  ourperfon'. 

How  you  awake  the  fleeping  fword  of  war  ; 

"We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed: 

For  never  two  fuch  kingdoms  did  contend. 

Without  much  fall  of  blood  ;  whofe  guiltlefs  drops 

Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  fore  complaint, 

'Gainft  him,  whofe  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  fwords 

That  make  fuch  wafte  in  brief  mortality 

Under  this  conjuration,  fpeak,  my  lord  : 

And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 

That  what  you  fpeak  is  in  your  confcience  wafh'd 

As  pure  as  fin  with  baptifm. 

Cant,  Then  hear  me,  gracious  fovereign, — and  you 
peers. 

That  owe  your  lives,  your  faiih^  and  fervices. 


*  Or  vkely  charge  your  underftanding  foul — ]  Take  heed  left  by  nTco 
and  fubtle  fophiftry  you  burthen  your  knowing  foul,  or  knoivingly  burthen 
your  foul,  with  the  guilt  of  advancing  a  falfe  title,  or  of  maintaining, 
by  fpecious  fallacies,  a  claim  which,  if  lliewn  in  its  native  and  true 
colours,  would  appear  to  be  falfe.  Johnson. 

3  ^mtfcreatc,'\  Ili-begottcn,  illegitimate,  fpurious.  Johnson. 
4-  — in  approbation — J  i.e.  in^roi/iB^and  fupporting  that  title  whicli 
fliall  be  now  fet  up.    So,  in  Brathwaite's  i'ara'fy  of  Hijiories,  1614: 
— compofing  what  he  wrote,  not  by  report  of  others,  but  by  the  apfrq-» 
kat'im  of  his  own  eyes."    Again,  in  the  ff^inter^sTale: 

*<  That  lack'd  fight  only  ; — nought  for  approbation , 
**  But  only  feeing."  Malone. 
S  —Impawn  o«r/)er/bn.]  for  engage.  Warburton, 

To  engage  and  to  pawn  were  in  our  author's  time  fynonymous.  See 
Minfhew's  Dictionary  in  V.  But  the  word jsaww  had  not, 

I  believe,  at  that  time,  its  prefent  iignification.  To  impawn  feeiti* 
here  to  have  the  fame  meaning  as  the  French  phrafe,  fe  commettre, 

Malon£« 

*  ^brief  mortality.] 

Nulla  ir^w»  dominum  fcijuetuf.  Hor*  Steevins* 

To 


\ 
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To  this  imperial  throne ; — There  is  no  bar^ 

To  make  againft  your  highnefs'  claim  to  France, 

But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond, — 

I 'I  ferra?n  Salicam  midieres  ne  fuccedanty 

No  woman  Jhall fucceed  in  Salique  land : 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjuftly  gloz'e% 

To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 

The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 

That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Germany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe  : 

Where  Charles  the  great,  having  fubdu'd  the  Saxon!^ 

There  left  behind  and  fettled  certain  French  ; 

Who,  holding  in  difdain  the  German  women. 

For  fome  difhoneft  manners  of  their  life, 

Eftabliih'd  there  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ; 

Which  Salique,  as  I  faid,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd — Meifen. 

Thus  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devifed  for  the  realm  of  France  : 

Nor  did  the  French  polTefs  the  Salique  land 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

After  defunftion  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  fuppos'd  the  founder  of  this  law  ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty-fix ;  and  Charles  the  great. 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  feat  the  French 

Beyond 

7  ^Tbereis  no  har  &c.]  This  whole  fpeech  is  copied  (in  a  manner 
verhatim)  from  Hall's  Cb>onkU,  Henry  Y . year  tbe fecond,  folio  iv.  xx. 
XXX.  xl.  &c.  P0P£. 

This  fpeech  (together  with  the  Latin  paflage  in  it)  may  as  well  be 
faid  to  be  taken  from  Holin/hed  as  from  Hall.    Steeven  s. 

See  a  fubfequent  note,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  Holinfhed,  and  not 
Hall,  was  our  author's  hiftorian.  The  fame  fads  indeed  are  told  in 
b^th,  Holinfhed  being  a  fervile  copyift  of  Hall ;  but  HolinAed's  book 
was  that  which  Shakfpeare  read  j  and  therefore  I  always  quote  it  in  pre- 
ference to  the  elder  chronicle,  contrary  to  the  rule  that  ought  in  general 
to  be  obferved-  Malone. 

8  — gloxey]  Expound,  explain,  and  fometimes  comment  upon.  So, 
It.  Troilus  and  Crejftda  : 
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Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.    Befides,  their  writers  fay. 

King  Pepin,  which  depofed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  defcended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  alfo, — that  ufurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  fole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  Hock  of  Charles  the  great,— 

To  fine  his  title  with  fome  fhew  of  truth, 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught^,) 

Convey'd  himfelf  *  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  fon 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  fon 

Of  Charles  the  great''.    Alfo  king  Lewis  the  tenth', 

ft  »you  have  both  faid  well ; 

And  on  the  caufe  and  queftion  now  in  hand, 
**  Have but  fuperficially.  Reeo. 
9  To  fine  bis  title  ivitb  fome peio  of  truth, 

Tkougb,  in  pure  trutby  it  ivas  corrupt  and  naught,"}  i.  C.  to  make  it. 
fieivy  or  Jpecious  by  fome  appearance  of  juftice.  Steevens. 

The  words  in  Holinlhed's  Chronicle  are,  <*  —  to  make  his  title  feem 
true,  and  appear  good,  though  indeed  it  was  ftark  naught^ — In  Hall 
**  to  make  &c.— though  indeed  it  was  both  evil  and  untrue."  Malonb. 

»  Convey'd  himfelf— '\  Derived  his  title.  Our  poet  found  this  ex- 
preflion  alfo  in  Holinflied.  Malone. 

i  Of  Charles  the  great,]  This,  as  an  anonymous  critick  has  obfervcd, 
is  a  miftake  of  the  old  hiftorians,  whom  Shakfpeare  followed.  <•  Charles 
the  great  and  Charlemaine  were  one  and  the  fame  perfon."  Malone. 

3  — Lew/s  the  tenth,]  This  is  a  miftake,  (as  is  obferved  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  53.  P.  II.  p,  588,)  into  which  Shakfpeare 
was  led  by  Holinflied,  (Vol.  II.  p.  546,  edit.  1577,)  whom  he  copied. 
St.  Lewis,  (for  he  is  the  perfon  here  defcribed,)  the  grandfon  of 
Queen  Ifabel,  the  wife  of  Philip  II.  king  of  France,  was  Lewis  the 
X^intb,  He  was  the  fon  of  Lewis  VIII.  by  the  Lady  Blanch  of  Caftile. 
In  HAWChronicky  Henry  V.  folio  iiii.  b.  (which  Holinfhed  has 
clofely  followed,  except  in  this  particular  errror,  occafioned  by  either 
his  own  or  his  printer's  inaccuracy,)  Levns  is  rightly  called  the  Ninth, 
Here  therefore  we  have  a  decifive  proof  that  our  author's  guide  in  all  his 
hiftorical  plays  was  Holinflied,  and  not  Hall.  See  note  9.  I  have  how- 
ever left  the  error  uncorrected,  on  the  fame  principle  on  which  fimilar 
errors  in  Julius  Cafary  into  which  Shakfpeare  was  led  by  the  old  tranf- 
lation  of  Plutarch,  have  been  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed  j  and  alfo^ 
ji^ecaufe  it  afeertains  a  fadtof  fome  importancs.  Max.on£* 
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Who  was  fole  heir  to  the  ufurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  confcience. 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  fatisfy'd 

That  fair  queen  Ifabel,  his  grandmother. 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  forelaid  duke  of  Lorain : 

By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  fummer*s  fun. 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 

King  Lewis  his  fatisfadlion     all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female  ; 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day  ; 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Saiique  law. 

To  bar  yourhighnefs  claiming  from  the  female  j 

And  rather  choofe  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 

Than  amply  to  imbare  5  their  crooked  titles 

Ufurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

Hen.  May  I,  with  right  and  confcience,  make  this 
claim  ? 

Cant.  The  fin  upon  my  head,  dread  fovereign ! 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 
When  the  fon  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Befcend  unto  the  daughter.    Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own  ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag  ; 
Look  back  unto  your  mighty  anceftors  : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandfire's  tomb. 
From  whom  you  claim  ;  invoke  his  warlike  fpirit. 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black  prince  ; 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France ; 

*  King  LeivU  hh  fatisfaftlon,]  He  had  told  us  juft  above,  that  Lewis 
could  not  wear  the  crown  with  a  fafe  confcience,  "  till  jathfy'd^^^  &c. 

Theobald, 

5  .-^tombare — ]   To  lay  open,  to  difplay  to  view.  Theobald. 

In  the  folio  the  word  is  fpelt  imbarre.    Imbare  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
reading.    It  is  formed  like  mpaint,  impaivn,  and  many  other  fimilar 
words  ufed  by  Shakfpeare.— The  quarto,   1600,   reads  imbace.    Mr.  ^ 
Steevens  inclines  to  read  unbar ^  (oppofed  to  bar  in  the  former  line,)  •*  to 
weaken  by  an  open  difpUj  of  invalidity."  Malowe. 

Whiles 
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'  Whiles  his  moft  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  fmiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility*^. 
O  noble  Englifli,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France; 
And  let  another  half  Hand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  adlion'  ! 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  theie  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puilTant  arm  renew  their  feats  : 
You  are  their  heir,  you  fit  upon  their  throne  ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins;  and  my  thrice-puiffant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprizes. 

Exe.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expeft  that  you  fliould  roufe  yourlelf. 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

WeJ}.  They  know,  your  grace  hath  caufe,  and  means 
and  might ; 

So  hath  your  highnefs  ^ ;  never  king  of  England 

Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  fubjeds; 

Whofe  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 

^  Whiles  bis  moji  mighty  father  on  a  hill 

Stood  fmiling,  This  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Crefly,  as  de- 

fcribed  by  Holinihed.  *'  The  Earie  of  Northampton  and  others  fent 
to  the  king,  nvhere  be  Jiood  aloft  on  a  loindmill-hill the  king 
demanded  if  his  fonne  were  llaine,  hurt,  or  felled  to  the  earth.  No, 
faid  the  kn)<ht  that  brought  the  meflage,  but  he  is  fore  matched. 
Well,  (faid  the  king,)  returne  to  him  and  them  that  fent  you,  and  faie 
to  them,  that  they  fend  no  more  to  me  for  any  adventure  that  falleth, 
fo  long  as  my  fon  is  alive  }  for  I  will  that  this  journye  be  his,  with  the 
honour  thereof.  The  daughter  of  the  French  was  great  and  lamentable 
at  the  fame  battle,  fought  the  26th  Auguft,  1346."  Holmfoed,  Vol.  II. 
p.  372.    Col.  i.  BowLE. 

7  — and  cold  for  aBion.']  This  epithet  all  the  commentators  have 
paOed  by,  and  I  am  unable  to  explain.  I  cannot  but  fufpedl  it  to  be 
corrupt.  A  defire  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  leems  to  merit  the  name  of 
ardour,  rather  than  the  term  here  given  to  it. — If  cold  be  the  true  read- 
ing, their  coldnefs  ftiould  arife  from  inaEiion  ;  and  therefore  the  mean- 
ing muft  be,  cold  for  ivant  of  adlion.  So  Lilly  in  Eupbues  and  bis  Eng' 
land,  1581 :  "  — if  he  were  too  long  for  the  bed,  Proeruftes  cut  offhia 
legs,  for  catching  cold.''''  i.  e.  ioxfear  oycatching  cold.  Malone. 

^  So  hath_j;c«r  higbnefs;]  i.  e.  your  highiiefs  hath  indeed  what  they 
think  and  know  you  have.  Malonk. 

5  And 
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And  lie  pavilionM  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant,  O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood  ^,  and  fword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right: 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  fpiritualty 
Will  raife  your  highnefs  fuch  a  mighty  fum. 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  anceftors. 

K.  Hen.  We  muft  not  only  arm  to  invade  the  French  ; 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Againil  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  thofe  marches «,  gracious  fovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  fufHcient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers, 

K.  Hen,  We  do  not  mean  the  courfmg  fnatchers  only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot  % 
Who  hath  been  ftill  a  giddy  neighbour  Mo  us ; 
For  you  ftiall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather. 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France*, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnifh'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fulnefs  of  his  force ; 

9  With  blood,—]   Old  Co^y.^iloods,  Correded  in  the  third  folio. 

Ma  LONE. 

1  They  of  tbcfe  marches,]  The  marches  are  the  borders,  the  bruits, 
tie  confines.  Hence  the  Lords  Marchers,  i.  e.  the  lords  prefidents  of 
the  marches,  8cc.  Steevens. 

*  '-the  mam  intendment  of  the  Scot,"]  Intendment  is  here  perhaps  ufed 
for  intention,  which  in  our  author's  timefignified  extreme  exertion.  The 
main  intendment  mzy,  however,  mean,  tht  general  dlfpofticn ,  Malone, 

3  ^glddy  neighbour-^']  That  is,  inconftant,  changeable.  Johnson, 

4  JsScver  ivent  ivith  bis  forces  into  France,'^  What  an  opinion  the  Scots 
entertained  of  the  defencelefs  ftate  of  England,  may  be  known  by  the 
following  paflage  from  The  Battle  of  Floddon,  an  ancient  hiftorical  poem: 

<'  For  England's  king,  you  underftand, 

<»  To  France  is  paft  with  all  his  peers : 
<<  There  is  none  at  home  left  in  the  land, 

**  Butjoult-head  monks,  and  burften  freers, 
««  Of  ragged  rufties,  without  rules, 

**  Of  priefts  prating  for  pudding  fhivesj 
«  Of  milners  madder  than  their  mules, 

«<  Or  wanton  clerks,  waking  their  wives."    Ste  evens. 

Galling 
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Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  efTays ; 
Girding  with  grievous  fiege  caftles,  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 
Hath  fliook,  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood. 
Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd  ^  than  harm*d,  my 
liege : 

For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herfelf, — 

When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 

And  file  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 

She  hath  herfelf  not  only  well  defended. 

But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  ftray. 

The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  file  did  fend  to  France, 

To  fill  king  Edward*s  fame  with  prifoner  kings  ; 

And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praife^. 

As  is  the  ouze  and  bottom  of  the  fea 

With  funken  wreck  and  fumlefs  treafuries  ^. 

WeJI,  But  there^s  a  faying,  very  old  and  true'^— 
If  that  you  nxjill  France  <win^, 
'Then  ivith  Scotland Jirfi  begin  : 
For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  neft  the  weazel  Scot 
Comes  fneaking,  and  fo  fucks  her  princely  eggs; 
Playing  the  moufe,  in  abfence  of  the  cat. 

To 

5  .m^morefear*d'\  i.e.  frghtened.  Malone. 

6  yl„d  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  ivitb  praife,'\  The  fimilitude  be- 
tween the  chronicle  and  the  fea  confifts  only  in  this,  that  they  are 
both  full,  and  filled  with  fomething  valuable.  The  quarto  has  your, 
the  ioWo—'tbeir  chronicle.  Tour  and  their  written  by  contraftion^^  arc 
juft  alike,  and  her  in  the  old  hands  is  not  much  unlike  y",  I  believe 
we  fliould  read  her  chronicle.  Johnson. 

7*£)«r  chronicle  means,  I  think,  the  chronicle  of  y  our  kingdom,  Eng- 
land.   Mai- ONE. 

7  — and  (vLinXth  treafuries.']  The  quarto,  1600,  reads — and  jhiplefs 
treafury.  Steevens. 

8  Weft.  But  there^sa faying^  £ff.]  This  fpeech  «  given  in  the  folio 
totheBifhop  of  Ely.  But  it  appears  from  Holinfhed,  (whom  our  au- 
thor followed,)  and  from  Hall,  that  thefe  words  were  the  condufion  of 
theEafl  of  Weftmoreland's  fpeech  J  to  whom  therefore  I  have  affigned 
them.  In  the  quarto  Lord  only  is  prefixed  to  this  fpeech.  Dr.Warburton 
and  the  fubfequent  editors  attributed  it  to  Exeter^  but  certainly  with- 
out propriety  \  for  he  on  the  other  hand  maintained,  that  *•  he  whiche 
Would  Scotland  winne,  with  France  muft  firft  beginne."  Malone. 

9  If  that  you  ivill  France  ivivi  &c.]  HiiVi  Chronicle,  Henry  V. 
year  z.  fol.  vii,  (p.  z.)  X,  Popi. 
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To  fpoil  and  havock'  more  than  fhe  can  eat. 

Exe.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  muft  ftay  at  home : 
Yef  ihat  is  but  a  curs'd  neceffity*; 
Since  we  have  locks  to  fafeguard  neceflaries. 
And  pretty  traps  ^  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advifed  head  defends  itfelf  at  home : 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower*. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent  ^ ; 
Congruing^^in  a  full  and  natural  clofe. 
Like  mufick. 

It  is  likewlfe  found  in  Holinflied,  and  In  the  old  anonymous  play  of 
K.  Htnry  V.  SteevENS. 

'  To  I'poil  and  ba'vock'-—'\  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  has— to  tamCi 
&c.  Mr.  Ibeobald  fuppofes  tame  to  have  been  printed  inftcad  of  ta'vt, 

Maione, 

*  Yet  that  t%  hut  a  curs'd  tiece[fuyi'\  A  curi'd  neceflity  means,  1  be- 
lieve, only  an  unfortunate  necejjity.  Cursed,  in  colloquial  phrafe,  figni- 
iies  any  thing  unfortunate.  So  we  fay,  fuch  a  one  leads  a  ctirJedWiz  ; 
another  has  got  into  a  curfcd  fcrape.  It  may  mean,  a  neceflity  to  be 
txecrated.  This  vulgarifm  is  often  ufed  by  fir  Arthur  Gorges  in  histrnnfla- 
tionofLucan,  1614.  Again, in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  5th  OdyJ/ey  : 

**  A  curs''d  furge  'gainft  a  cutting  rock  impeii'd 
*<  His  naked  body.  Steevf.ns. 
Mr.  Mafon  juftly  obferves  that  this  interpretation,  though  perhaps 
the  true  one,  does  not  agree  with  the  context ;  [Yet  that  is  but  za 
VTifortunate  vccep[ity,  Jince  wCy  Scc.'\  and  therefore  propofes  to  read, 
Yet  that  is  not  a  curs'd  necelflty. 
But  and  »st  are  fo  often  confounded  in  thefe  plays,  that  I  think  his 
conjecture  extremely  probable.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  142,  n.  i.    It  is  cer- 
tainly (as  Dr.  Warburton  has  obferved)  the  Speaker's  bufmefs  to  iliew 
that  there  is  no  rial  neceflity  for  ftaying  at  home. 

Curs'd  is  th«*  reading  of  the  quarto,  1600.  The  folio  reads — a  crufi'd 
neceflity,  v/hich  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  "  may  mean  a  neceflity  which  is 
overpovv'ered  and  fubducd  by  contrary  reafons."  Malone. 

3  And  pretty  trafi—'\  Thus  the  old  copy,  but  I  believe  we  ihould 
resd  petty.  Steevzns. 

4  for  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower,]  The  foun- 
dation and  expreflion  of  this  thought  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  Cicero 
^e  Repub!icay  \\h.  z.  Sk  ex  fummis,  fcf  mediis,  &  inlimis  interje£Iis 
ordinibus,  ut  fonis,  moderatam  ratione  ci'vitatemy  confenfu  dij/imiltorum 
concinere  ;  &  quce  barmonia  a  muficis  dicitur  in  cantu,  earn  ejje  in 
civitate  concordiam.  Theobald. 

5  —  j»  o>}«  concent,]    Concent  \t  unifon.  Steeveks. 

*  Congfutrg-^^  The  folio  has  congrteing*  The  quarto  congruetb, 
Correftcd  by  Mr,  Pope.    M alone. 

Cant, 
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Cant,  True  :  therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  ftate  of  man  in  divers  funftions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion  j 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience  ^  :  for  fo  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  adl  of  order  ^  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  kin?^   and  officers  of  forts  * : 

Where 

7  Sett'iftg  endeavour  in  continual  motion  j 
To  ivhich  is  Jixedy  as  an  aim  or  butty 

Obedience  :'\  Neither  the  fenfe  nor  the  conftru£lIori  of  this  paf- 
lage  is  very  obvious.  The  conftrudlion  is,  eridea-vour, — as  an  aim  or  butt 
to  ivbicb  endeavour^  obedience  is  fixed.  The  fenfe  is,  that  all  endea- 
vour is  to  terminate  in  obedience,  to  be  fubordinate  to  die  publick 
good  and  general  defign  of  government.  JohksoS'. 

s  The  aB  of  order — ]  ASi  here  means  laiVy  or  Jiatute  as  appears 
from  the  old  quarto,  where  the  words  are  — Creatures  that  by  awe 
ordain  an  aSi  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom." 

Mr.  Pope  changed  aSi  to  art,  and  Was  followed  by  all  the  ftibfeqUent 
editors.  Maloke. 

^        for  fo  ivcrk  the  honey  lees 

Tbey  have  a  kingy  &cc,'\  Our  author  in  this  parallel  had,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  following  paflage  in  Lilly's  Eupbues  and  his  England, 
1581,  in  view  In  like  manner,  Eaphues,  is  the  government  of 
a  monarchic,— that  it  is  neither  the  wife  foxe  nor  the  malicious  woolfe, 
ihould  venture  fo  farre,  as  to  learne  whether  the  lyon  fleepe  ot-  wake 
inhisdenne,  whether  the  prince  faft  or  feafi:  in  the  court;  but  this 
Ihould  be  their  order,— to  underftand  there  is  a  king,  but  what  he  doth, 
is  for  the  gods  to  examine,  whofe  ordinance  he  is,  not  for  men  whof6 
overfeer  he  is.  Then  how  vain  is  it, — that -the  foot  fhould  negleft  his 
office,  to  corredl  the  face  j  or  that  fubjcdls  fhould  feeke  more  to  know 
what  their  princes  doe,  than  what  they  are;  wherein  they  fhew 
themfelves  as  bad  as  hearts,  and  much  worfe  than  my  bees,  who,  in  my 
conceit,  obferve  more  order  than  they. — If  I  might  crave  pardon,  I 
would  a  little  acquaint  you  with  the  commonivealth  of  my  bees.— I 
have  for  the  fpace  of  thefe  twenty  yeeres  dwelt  in  this  place,  taking  no 
delight  in  any  thing  but  only  keeping  my  bees,  and  marking  them  ;  and 
this  I  find,  which  had  I  not  feen  I  fhould  hardly  have  believed , 
that  they  ufe  as  great  wit  by  indudlion,  and  art  by  workmanfhip, 
as  ever  man  hath  or  can  ;  ufing  between  themfelves  no  lefli:  juflice 
than  wifdome,  and  yet  not  fo  much  wifdome  as  majeftie;  infomuch  as 
thou  wouldefl  thinke  that  they  were  a  kind  of  people,  a  commonwealth 
for  Plato ;  where  they  all  labour,  all  gather  hony,  flie  together  in  a 
fwarme,  eat  in  a  fwarme,  and  fleepe  in  a  fwarme.— Ty&sy  live  under 
a  law,  ufing  great  reverence  to  their  elder  as  to  the  wifer.  They 
Vol.  V.  H  h  choofc 
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Where  fome,  like  magiflrates,  correft  at  home 
'      Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad 
Others,  like  foldiers,  armed  in  their  ftings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  fummer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  bufy'd  in  his  majefty,  furveys 

clioofe  a  k'lngy  whofe  palace  they  frame,  both  braver  in  fliew,  and 
llronger  in  fubftance.— If  their  prince  die,  they  know  not  how  to 
live  J  they  languifli,  weepe,  figh,  neither  intending  their  worke,  nor 
keeping  their  old  fociety.  And  that  which  is  moft  marvellous  and 
almoft  incredible,  if  there  be  any  that  hath  difobeyed  his  command- 
ment, either  of  purpofe  or  unwitting,  he  killcth  himfeif  with  hia 
owne  fting,  as  an  executioner  of  his  own  ftubbornefle.  The  king 
himfelfe  hath  a  fting,  which  he  ufeth  rather  for  honour  than  punifh- 
ment.  And  yet,  Euphues,  albeit  they  live  under  a  prince,  they 
have  their  priviledges,  and  as  great  liberties  as  ftrait  lawes.  They  call 
a  parliament,  wherein  they  confult  for  lawes,  ftatutes,  penalties,  choof- 
ing  officers^  and  creating  their  king. — Every  one  bath  bis  office  j  feme 
trimming  the  bonyt  fome  ivorking  the  ivax,  one  framing  hiveSf  another 
the  comves ;  and  that  fo  artificially,  that  Dedaius  could  not  with  greater 
art  or  excellency  better  difpofe  the  orders,  meafures,  proportions,  dif- 
tin£lions,  joints  and  circles.  Diverfe  be7v,  others  polijh,  and  are 
careful  to  do  their  worke  fo  ftrongly  as  they  may  refift  the  craft  of  fuch 
drones  3iS  feek  to  live  by  their  labours;  which  maketh  them  to  keepe 
watch  and  ward,  as  living  in  a  camp  to  others,  and  as  in  a  court  to 
themfelves. — When  they  goe  forth  to  ivorke^  they  marke  the  lolndej  the 
cloudsf  and  whatfoever  doth  threaten  either  their  ruin  or  ra^e ;  and 
having  gathered  out  of  every  foiuer  hony^  they  return,  leaden  in  their 
mouthesy  thighes,  ivinges,  and  all  the  body  j  whom  they  that  tarried  at 
home  receive  readily,  as  eafing  their  backs  of  fo  great  burthens.  The 
king  himfelfe,  not  idle,  goeth  up  and  down,  intreatlng,  threatning, 
commanding  J  ufing  the  counfel  of  a  fequell,  but  not  lofing  the  dignity 
of  a  prince  3  preferring  thofe  that  labour  in  greater  authority,  and 
funifhing  thofe  that  loiter  zvitb  due feverity.''''-—''  The  commonwealth  of 
your  bees,  [replied  Euphues,]  did  fo  delight  me,  that  I  was  not  a  little 
forry,  that  either  their  eftates  have  not  been  longer,  or  your  leifure 
more  ;  for  in  my  fimple  judgmeni,  there  was  fuch  an  orderly  go-vernmenC 
that  men  may  not  be  afharreito  imitate  them.''''  Malone. 

I  And  officers  of  {ons  :']  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads-— /orfj 
i.  e.  high  rank.  See  Vol.  li.  p.  105,  n.  9.  and  p.  208,  n.  6.  Malone. 

Officers  of  forts  means  officers  of  different  degrees.  In  a  London 
haberdafher's  bill  to  his  cuftomer  in  the  country,  1  lately  faw  the  follow- 
ing charge  :  *' To  thread  ofyij/'/i'"  J  i.  e.  of  different  kinds.  Steevens. 

2 — vtntme  trade  abroad  J  j  To  venture  trade  isaphrafe  of  the  fame 
import  and  ftiudlure  as  to  baxard  battle,  Johnson. 

The 
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The  fmging  mafons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  J  ; 
The  poor  mechanick  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 
The  fad-ey'd  julHce,  with  his  furly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors*  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.    I  this  infer,— 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrarioully  ; 
As  many  arrows,  loofed  feveral  ways. 
Fly  to  one  mark  ; 

As  many  feveral  ways  meet  in  one  town  ; 

As  many  frefh  ftreams  run  in  one  felf  fea  ; 

As  many  lines  clofe  in  the  dial's  center  j 

So  may  a  thoufand  adions,  once  afoot. 

End  in  one  purpofc,  and  be  all  well  borne 

Without  defeat'.    Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 

Divide  your  happy  England  into  four; 

Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 

And  you  withal  lhall  make  all  Gallia  lliake. 

If  we,  with  thrice  that  power  left  at  home, 

Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog. 

Let  us  be  worried  ;  and  our  nation  lofe 

The  name  of  hardinefs,  and  policy. 

K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  mellengers  fentfrom  the  Dauphin. 

\Exit  an  Attendant,  The  king  afcends  his  thrcne. 
Now  are  we  well  refolv'd  :  and, — by  God's  help ; 
And  yours,  the  noble  fmews  of  our  power,— 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  Or  there  we'll  fit. 
Ruling,  in  large  and  ample  empery  ^ ^ 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almoll  kingly  dukedoms ; 

3  —  kneading  up  the  honey  To  knead  the  honey  gives  an  eafy  fenfe, 
though  not  phyfically  true.  1  he  bees  do  in  fa>Sl  knead  the  wax  more 
than  the  honey,  but  that  Shakfpeare  perhaps  did  not  know.  Johnson. 

The  old  quartos  read — lading  up  the  honey.  Steevens. 

4- — to  executors—]  Executors  is  here  ufed  ^ox  executioners,  Malonb. 

5  Without  defeat.]  The  quartos  read,  With'yut  dzt'^.6t,  SxEEveNs. 

^  — empery,'\  This  word,  which  fignifies  dominion^  is  now  obloletCj 
though  formerly  in  general  ufe,  Steevens. 

H  h  2  Or 
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Or  lay  thefe  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 

Tomblefs,  with  no  remembrance  over  them  : 

Either  our  hiftory  ihall,  with  full  mouth. 

Speak  freely  of  our  ads ;  or  elfe  our  grave. 

Like  Turkifh  mute,  lhall  have  a  tonguelefs  mouth. 

Not  woriliip'd  with  a  paper  epitaph^.  Nov/ 

1  ^ivitb  a  T^z'^tr  epitaph.']  Thus  the  quarto,  1600.  The  folio  reads 
—-with  a  ivaxen  epitaph  — Mr.  Steevens  is  of  opinion,  that  **  either  a 
ivaxen  or  a  faper  epitaph  is  an  epitaph  eafily  obliterated  ordeftroyed; 
one  which  can  confer  no  lafting  honour  on  the  dead." — "  The  reading 
of  the  quarto  (fays  Pr.  Johnfon,)  is  to  me  at  leaft  more  unintelligible 
than  the  other  :  a  grave  not  dignified  with  the  fllghteft  memorial !" 

I  think  this  paffage  has  been  mifunderftood.  Henry  fays,  he  wiH 
either  rule  with  tull  dominion  in  France,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and 
lay  his  bones  in  a  paltry  urn,  without  a  tomb,  or  any  remembrance 
over  him."  With  a  view  to  the  alternative  that  he  has  juft  ftated,  he 
adds,  by  way  of  apportion  and  illuftration,  either  the  Englifli  Chro- 
nicles lhall  fpeak,  trumpet-tongued,  to  the  world,  of  my  vidloiies  ia 
France,  or,  being  defeated  there,  my  death  fhall  fcarcely  be  mentioned 
in  hifiory  ;  (hall  not  be  honoured  by  the  beft  epitaph  a  prince  can  have, 
the  <iiT/frf«  account  of  his  atchievements."— A  paper  epitaph,  there- 
fore, or,  in  other  words,  an  hiftorical  eulogy,  inftead  of  a  Jligbt  token 
of  refpeft,  is  mentioned  by  Henry  as  the  moft  honourable  memorial  j 
and  Dr.  Johnfon's  objedlion  founded  on  the  incongruity  of  faying  that 
his  grave  fliall  not  be  digmfied  by  the  Jligbtefi  memorial,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

The  mifapprehenfion,  I  conceive,  arofe  from  underftanding  a  figura- 
tive expreflion  literally,  and  fuppofing  that  a  paper  epitaph  meant  an 
epitaph  written  on  a  paper,  to  be  affixed  to  a  tomb. 

Waxen,  the  reading  of  the  folio,  when  it  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  meta- 
phorically, fignifies,  foft,  yielding,  taking  an  impreflion  eafily  j  (fo,  in 
^loelfth  Night,  womtxis  ivaxen  hearts  J  and  in  tht  Rape  of  Lucrece^ 
•<  For  men  have  marble,  women  tuaxen  minds,"  &c.)  and  confequently 
might  mean  alfo — eafily  obliterated  :  but  this  meaning  is  quite  incon- 
liftent  with  the  context;  for  in  the  former  part  of  the  paflage  the  event 
of  Henry's  being  buried  without  a  tomb,  and  without  an  epitaphy  has 
been  already  ftated,  and  therefore  the  want  of  an  epitaph  (in  its  literal 
acceptation)  could  not  with  propriety  again  be  infifted  on,  in  the  latter 
member  of  the  fentence,  which  relates  to  a  different  poirK:  j  the  quef- 
lion  in  this  place  being  only,  whether  his  deeds  fiiould  be  emblazoned 
by  narration,  or  his  a&ions  and  his  bones  together  configned  to  duft 
and  damn'd  oblivion.''''  If  any  alteration  was  made  by  the  author,  in 
this  paffage,  he  might  perhaps  have  changed  the  epithet  paper  to  lafi- 
ing ;  and  the  tranfcriber  who  prepared  the  folio  copy  for  the  prefs, 
might  have  been  deceived  by  his  ear,  and  have  written  waxen  inftead  of 
the  latter  word.    There  is  not  iadeed  much  limilarity  in  the  found  of 

the 
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Enter  Ambajfadors  of  France, 
Now  we  are  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleafure 
Of  our  fair  coufin  Dauphin  ;  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

At}ib.  May't  pleafe  your  Majefly,  to  give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge  j  ^ 
Or  fhall  we  fparingly  fhew  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embafly  ? 

K.  Hen.  W-e  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king; 
Unto  whofe  grace  our  paffion  is  as  fubjed. 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prifons  : 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  UQCurbed  plainnefs. 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few. 
Your  highnefs,  lately  fending  into  France, 
Did  claim  fome  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecefTor,  king  Edward  the  third, 
Inanfwer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  mafter 
Says, — that  you  favour  too  much  of  your  youth ; 
And  bids  you  be  adyis'd,  there's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won  ^  ; 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there  : 
He  therefore  fends  you,  meeter  for  your  fpirit. 
This  tun  of  treafure  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Defires  you,  let  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.    This  the  Dauphin  fpeaks. 

K.  Hen,  What  treafure,  uncle? 

Exe,  Tennis-balls,  my  liege  ^. 

K,  Hen^  We  are  glad,  the  Dauphin  is  fo  pleafant  with 
us  ^ ; 

His 

the  two  words ;  but  miftakes  equally  grofs  are  found  in  thefe  plays, 
which,  it  is  highly  probable,  happened  in  this  way.  Thus,  in  this  very 
play  the  folio  has  nameiox  mQre,    See  p.  477,  n.  5.  Malone. 

S         «;/72^/f  galliard]  An  ancient  dance,  now  obfolete.  Steevens. 

9  Tennis-balls,  my  liege.']  In  the  old  play  of  Henry  V.  already  men- 
tioned, this  prefent  confifts  of  a  gilded  tun  of  tennis-balls  and  a  carpet. 

St  EE  YENS. 

*  PTe  are  glad,  the  Dauphin  is  fo  pleafant  with  us  j]  Thus  ftands  the 
anfwer  of  K.  Henry  in  the  fame  old  play  : 

H  h  3  «My 
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His  prefent,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for: 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  thefe  balls. 
We  will,  in  Trance,  by  God's  grace,  play  afet. 
Shall  ftrike  his  fatlier's  crown  into  the  hazard  : 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  fuch  a  wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  difturb'd 
With  chaces*.    And  we  underftand  him  well. 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  meafuring  what  ufe  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  feat  of  England  ^; 
And  therefore,  living  hence     did  give  ourfelf 
To  barbarous  licence  ;  As  'tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriell  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  ftate ; 

My  lord,  prince  Dolphin  Is  very  pleafant  with  me» 
«<  But  tell  him,  that  inftead  of  balls  of  leather, 
<«  We  will  tofs  him  balls  of  brafs  and  of  iron  : 
*'  Yea,  fuch  balls  as  never  were  tofs'd  in  France. 
"  The  proudeft  tennis  court  in  France  fliall  rue  it.".  StFEV. 
*  With  chicts.'\  Cbace  is  a  term  at  tennis.  Johnson. 
So  is  the  baxard  j  a  place  in  the  tennis-court  into  which  the  ball  is 
fometimes  (truck.  Steevens. 

3  —^thh  poor  feat  of  England  By  the  feat  of  England,  the  king, 
I  believe,  means,  the  throne,  bo,  Othello  boafts  that  he  is  defcended 
*<  from  men  of  royal  fiege."  Henry  afterwards  fays,  he  will  roufe  him 
\n  his  throne  of  France^  The  words  below,  I  will  keep  my  ftatey"* 
likewife  confirm  this  interpretation.  Seep.  182,  n.  9  j  and  Vol.  IV, 
p.  367,  n.  7.  Malone. 

^  And  therefore  li-virtg  hence,]  Living  bencey  means,  I  believe,  with- 
drawing from  the  court,  the  place  in  which  he  is  now  fpeaking.  Steev. 

In  King  Richard  11.  V.  fc.  ii.  King  Henry  IV.  complains  that 

he  had  not  feen  his  fon  for  three  months,  and  defires  that  he  may  be 
enquired  for  among  the  taverns,  where  he  daily  frequents. 
With  unreftr^in'd  and  loofe  companions." 
See  alfo  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Aft  III.  fc.  ii. 

<*  Thy  place  in  council  thou  haft  rudely  loft. 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  fupplied  } 
f  *  And  are  almoft  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
**  Of  ail  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood." 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Steevens's  explanatlort  Is 
juft.  An  anonymous  Remarker  fays,      it  is  evident  that  the  word  hence 
implies  here.^^    If  bcnce  means  here^  any  one  word,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has 
fomewheie  obferved,  may  ftand  for  another.    It  undoubtedly  does  not 
fignify  here  in  the  prefent  paflage  j  and  if  it  did,  it  would  render  what 
foijows  nonfenfe.    Ma  lone. 

Be 
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Be  like  a  king,  and  fhew  my  fail  of  greatnefs. 

When  I  do  roufe  me  in  my  throne  of  France; 

For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majefty  ^, 

And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days ; 

But  I  will  rife  there  with  fo  full  a  glory. 

That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 

Yea,  ftrike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 

And  teli  the  pleafant  prince, — this  mock  of  his 

Hath  turnM  his  balls  to  gun-ftones  *  ;  and  his  foul 

Shall  ftand  fore  charged  for  the  wafteful  vengeance 

That  fliall  fly  with  them  :  for  many  a  thoufand  widows 

Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  hufbands; 

Mock  mothers  from  their  fons,  mock  caftles  down ; 

And  fome  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn. 

That  fhall  have  caufe  to  curfe  the  Dauphin's  fcorn* 

But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 

To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  And  in  whofe  name. 

Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am<:omingon, 

1  o  venge  me  as  1  may,  and  to  put  forth 

My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow*d  caufe. 

So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Daupliln, 

His  jeft  will  favour  but  of  fhallow  wit. 

When  thoufands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it.— • 

Convey  them  with  fafe  conduct, — Fare  you  well. 

\_Exeunt  Ambafladors.' 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  meffage. 

5  For  that  /  barue  laid  by^  Sec.']  To  qualify  myfelf  for  this  unde^ 
■taVirig,  I  have  defcended  from  my  ftation,  and  ftudied  the  arts  of  life 
in  a  lower  charafter.  Johnson. 

The  quartos  1600  and  1608  read  — for  this.  Steevens. 

^  —his  balls  to  gun-Jiones When  ordnance  was  firft  ufed,  they 
xlifcharged  balls,  not  of  iron,  but  of  ftone,  Johnson. 

So  Holinfhed,  p.  947  :  <*  About  feaven  of  the  clocke  marched  for- 
ward the  light  pieces  of  ordinance,  with  Jione  and  powder." — In  the 
Brut  of  England,  it  is  faid,  when  Henry  the  Fifth  before  Hare- 
fiete,  received  a  taunting  meflage  from  theDauphine  of  France,  and  a 
ton  of  tennis-balls  by  way  of  contempt,  «<  he  anone  lette  make  tenes 
balles  for  the  Dolfin,  (Henry's  fhip,)  in  all  the  hafte  that  they  myght, 
and  they  were  great  gonne-Jiones  to  play  withalle.  But  this  game  at 
tennis  was  too  rough  for  the  befieged,  when  Henry  playede  at  the  tenes 
with  his  hitrd  gonne-Jiones f''  &c.  Steevens, 

H  h  4  K.  H(n. 
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K*  Hen,  We  hope  to  make  the  fender  blufh  at  it, 

[^de/cends  from  his  throng 
Tlierefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  : 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us,  but  France  ; 
Save  thofe  to  God,  that  run  before  our  bufinefs. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  thefe  wars 
Be  foon  colle6led  ;  and  all  things  thought  upon. 
That  may,  with  reafonable  fvviftnefs,  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  for,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  talk  his  thought. 
That  this  fair  aflion  may  on  foot  be  brought.  \ExeuAt^ 


ACT  II, 

Enter  Chorus^. 

Chor,  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire  j 
And  filken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  folely  in  the  breaftof  every  man  : 
They  fell  the  pafture  now,  to  buy  the  horfe  ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Chriftian  kings. 
With  winged  heels,  as  Englifli  Mercuries. 
For  now  fits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  fword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point. 
With  crowns  imperial  ^,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promis'd  to  Harry,  and  his  followers.  The 

7  I  think  Mr.  Pope  miflaken  in  tranfpofing  this  chorus,  [to  the 
end  of  the  firftfcene  of  the  fecond  aft,]  and  Mr.  Theobald  in  concluding 
the  [firft]  aft  with  it.  The  chorus  evidently  introduces  that  which  fol- 
lows, not  comments  on  that  which  precedes,  and  therefore  rather  be- 
gins than  ends  the  aft;  and  fo  I  have  printed  it.  Johnson. 

8  For  noif)  fits  Expefiaiion  In  the  air. 

And  hides  a  fiuord,  from  hilts  unt»  the  point f 

With  cro-wns  imperial^  &c,]  The  imagery  is  wonderfully  fine,  an4 
the  thought  exquifiie.  ExpeBation  Jilting  in  the  air,  defigns  the  height 
of  their  ambition  J  and  the  fivord  hid  from  the  hilt  to  the  point  with 
eroivns  and  coronets,  that  all  fentiments  of  danger  were  loft  in  the 
tl^oughts  of  glory,  Wareurton, 

The 
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The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  njoft  dreadful  preparation. 
Shake  in  their  fear ;  and  with  pale  policy- 
Seek  to  divert  the  Engiifli  purpofes. 
O  England  ! — model  to  thy  inward  greatnefs. 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 
What  might'ft  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do. 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural  ! 
But  fee  thy  fault  1  France  hath  in  thee  foijnd  out 
A  neft  of  hollow  bofoms,  which  he  fills  * 
With  treacherous  crowns :  and  three  corrupted  men,'-^ 
One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge  ^  ;  and  the  fecond, 
Henry  lord  Scroop  '  of  Mafliam  ;  and  the  third. 
Sir  Thomas  Grey  knight  of  Northumberland, — 
Have  for  the  gilt  of  France*,  (O  guilt,  indeed!) 

The  idea  is  taken  from  the  ancient  reprefentations  of  trophies  in 
tapeftry  or  painting.  Among  thele  it  is  very  common  to  fee  fwords  en- 
circjed  with  naval  or  mural  crowns,  Expectation  is  likewife  perfonified 
by  Milton,  Par.  Lofty  b.  vi. 

«  —  while  Expe£iation  flood 
**  In  horror."  Steevens. 

This  image,  it  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Henley,  Is  borrowed  from  a 
wooden  cut  in  t};e  firll  edition  of  Hojinfhed's  Chronicle.  Malone. 

Jn  the  horfe  armoury  in  theTower  of  London,  Edward  III.  is  repre- 
sented with  two  crowns  on  his  fword,  alluding  to  the  two  kingdoms, 
France  and  England,  of  both  which  he  was  crowned  heir.  Perhaps 
the  poet  took  the  thought  from  this  reprefentation.    Tot  let. 

9  .—  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge  j']  was  Richard  de  Coninfbury, 
younger  fon  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  father 
of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  father  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Walpoi.e. 

I  ^Henry  lord  Scroop— ''\  was  a  third  hulband  of  Joan  Dutchefs  of 
Ycrk,  (fhe  had  four,)  mother-in-law  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

Walpole, 

a  ^tte  gilto/" France fl  Gihy  which  in  our  author,  generally  ligni- 
fies  a  dijplay  of  gold,  (as  in  this  play  : 

*'  Our  gaynefs  and  our  gilt  are  all  befmirch'd.") 
in  the  prefent  inftance  means  golden  money.    So,  in  An  Alarum  for 
London,  1602 : 

*'  To  fpend  the  viftuals  of  our  citizens, 

<'  Which  we  can  fcarcely  compafs  now  for  gilt.''*  Steevens. 
«  — nvhich  he — ]  i.  e.  the  king  of  France.   So  in  K,  John  : 
"  impatient  of  your  juft  demands. 

Hath  put  bimfelf  in  arms." 
Hanmsr  and  fome  other  editors  unneceflarily  read— -/t>g.  Malone. 

Confirmed 
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Confirm'd  confpiracy  with  fearful  France. 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  ^  muft  dicj^ 
(If  hell  and  treafon  hold  their  promifes,) 
Ere  he  take  fhip  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on  ;  and  well  digeft* 
The  abufe  of  dillance,  while  we  force  a  play'. 
The  fum  is  paid  ;  the  traitors  are  agreed; 
The  king  is  fet  from  London  ;  and  the  fcene 
Is  now  tranfported,  gentles,  to  Southampton  ; 
There  is  the  play-houfe  now,  there  muft  you  fit: 
And  thence  to  France  lhall  we  convey  you  fafe. 
And  bringyou  back,  charming  the  narrow  feas* 
To  give  you  gentle  pafs ;  for,  if  we  may. 
We'll  not  offend  one  flomach  ^  with  our  play, 

^  -^this grac€  of  khgi-^l  i.  c,  he  who  does  greateft  honour  to  the 
title.  By  the  fame  kind  of  phrafeology  the  ufurper  in  Hamlet  is  called 
the  Ftce  of  kings,  i.  e.  the  opprobrium  of  them.  Warburton. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  found  this  phrafe  in  Chapman's  txanllation  of 
the  firft  book  of  Homer,  1 598  : 

«  —with  her  the.  grace  of  kingSy 
Wife  Ithacus  afcended— . 
Again,  in  the  24th  book  : 

««  Idaeus,  guider  of  the  mules,  difcernM  this  grace  if  men,** 

Stieveks. 

4  —well  digeft  -]  The  folio,  in  which  only  thcfe  chorufes  are  found, 
reads,  and  perhaps  rightly,— w^V/ digeft.  Steeveks. 

This  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope  j  and  the  words  lobile  ivtf 
which  are  not  in  the  old  copy,  were  fupplied  by  him.     Mai, one. 

5  —force  a  p^^y-^  'To  force  a  play,  is  to  produce  a  play  by  compelling 
many  circumftances  into  a  narrow  compafs.  Steevens, 

d-^cijormtng  the  narroio  feas — 1  Though  Ben  Jonfon,  as  we  are  told, 
was  indebted  to  the  kmdnefs  of  Shakfpeare  for  the  introdudion  of  his 
firft  piece,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  on  the  ftage,  and  though  our 
author  had  performed  a  part  in  it,  Jonfon  in  the  prologue  to  that  play, 
as  in  many  octier  places,  endeavoured  to  ridicule  and  depreciate  him  ; 
<'  He  rather  prays,  you  will  be  pleas'd  to  fee 
"  One  fuch  to-day,  as  other  plays  fhould  be  j 
**  Wke^e  neither  cborui  nvafti you  o'er  the  feas,''^  &C. 
When  this  prologue  was  written,  is  unknown.  The  envious  author  of 
it,  however,  did  not  publiih  it  till  1616,  the  year  of  Shakfpeare's  death. 

Malone, 

7  Well  not  offend  one  fiomaeh — ]  That  is,  you  fliall  pafs  the  fea  with- 
out the  (jualms  of  fea-ficknefs.  Johnson. 

But, 
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But,  till  the  king  come  forth*,  and  not  till  then. 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  ftiift  our  Icene,  [^Exit* 

SCENE  I. 

T/je  fame.    A  Street  in  Eaftcheap. 

Enter  ^YU,  ^zWBardolph. 

Bard,  Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 
Nym,  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph^. 
Bard,  What,  are  ancient  Piilol  and  you  friends  yet  ? 
Njm,  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  fay  little  5  but  when 

time 

'  But)  till  the  king  come  forthy^']  Here  feems  to  be  fomething  omit- 
ted. Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  :  But  when  the  king  comes  fortby — which, 
as  the  pafTage  now  ftands,  is  neceflary.  Thefe  lines,  obfcure  as  they 
are,  refute  Mr.  Pope's  conjeftures  on  the  true  place  of  the  chorus  j  for 
they  fhew  that  fomething  is  to  intervene  before  the  fcene  changes  to 
Southampton.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Roderick  would  read— and  but  till  then ;  that  is,  till  the 
king  appears  next,  you  are  tofuppofe  the  fcene  fhifted  to  Southampton, 
and  no  longer  \  for  ai  foonasbe  comes  forlhy  it  will  Jbift  to  France,'"  But 
this  does  not  agree  with  the  fa£l ;  for  a  fcene  in  London  intervenes. 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600,  printed  by  J.  Roberts,  but  is  printed 
for  not : 

Repent  but  you  that  you  fliall  lofe  your  friend, 
and  the  two  words  in  many  other  places  are  confounded.    See  p.  464, 
n.  2.    I  fufpeft        is  printed  for  iVof  in  the  beginning  of  the  line, 
and  that  not  has  taken  the  place  oi  but  afterwards.    If  we  read. 

Not  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  but  till  then,— 
the  meaning  will  be :  *'  We  will  not  fhift  our  fcene  unto  Southampton, 
till  the  king  makes  his  appearance  on  the  Hage,  and  the  (cene  will  be 
at  Southampton  only  for  the  ftiort  time  while  he  does  appear  on  the 
Itage  J  for  fuon  after  his  appearance,  it  will  change  to  France." 

Malone. 

9  —lieutenant  Bardolpb."]  At  this  fcene  begins  the  connexion  of 
this  play  with  the  latter  part  of  King  Henry  //>'.  The  charaders  would 
be  indiftindt,  and  the  incidents  unintelligible,  without  the  knowledge 
of  what  paHed  in  the  two  foregoing  plays.  Johnson. 

The  author  of  Rem  ARKS  on  the  1  aft  edition  of  Shakfpeare  wifhes  to 
know,  where  Bardolph  acquired  this  commilTion,  (as  he  is  no  more 
than  Falftatt's  corporal  in  K.  Henry  II^.)  and  calls  on  Mr.  Steevens 
for  information  on  this  fubjed.  If  Shakfpeare  were  now  alive,  he  would 
perhaps  find  it  as  difficult  to  give  the  defired  information  as  Mr.  Stee- 
pens.   The  intelligent  reader  muft  have  long  fince  obferved  that  our 

author 
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time  fhall  ferve,  there  fhall  be  fmiles* ; — but  that  fhall  be 
as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I  will  wink,  and  hold 
out  mine  iron:  It  is  a  fimple  one;  but  what  though?  it 
will  toaftcheefe  ;  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man's 
fword  will :  and  there's  the  humour  of  it^. 

Bar^i.  I  will  bellow  a  breakfaft,  to  make  you  friends ; 
and  we'll  be  all  three fworn  brothers  to  France*:  let  it  be 
fo,  good  corporal  Nym» 

Nym.  Faith,  I  will  live  fo  long  as  I  may,  that's  the 
certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will 
do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  reft,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly:  and,  certainly,  Ihe  did  you  wrong;  for 
you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  muft  be  as  they  may :  men 
jnay  fleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them 
at  that  time ;  and,  fome  fay,  knives  have  edges.   It  muft 

author  not  only  neglefled  to  compare  hjs  plays  with  each  other,  buc 
that,  even  in  the  fame  play,  *♦  the  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth 
fometimes  forgets  the  beginning."    M alone. 

*  — there  Jhall  he  fmiles;]  It  is  vain  to  feelc  the  precife  meaning 
of  every  whimfical  exprelhcn  employed  by  this  eccentric  charadter. 
Nym,  however,  having  expreffed  his  indifference  about  the  continuance 
of  Piftol's  friendfhip,  might  have  added,  luhen  time  jeruei^  there  jhall 
be  Jmi/eSf  i.  e-  he  (hould  be  merry,  even  though  he  was  to  lofe  it;  or, 
that  his  face  would  be  ready  with  a  fmiie  as  often  as  occafion  fhould 
call  one  out  into  fervice,  though  Piftol,  who  had  excited  fo  many,  was 
no  longer  near  him.  Dr.  Farmer,  however,  with  great  probability, 
would  read— ^ff2ir«,  i.  e.  bloivsi  a  word  ufed  in  the  midland  counties* 

Si  EEVENS. 

Perhaps  Nym  means  only  to  fay,  I  care  not  whether  we  are 
friends  at  prefent;  however,  when  time  fliall  ferve,  ive  Jhall  be  in  good 
bumour  ivitk  each  other  :  but  be  it  as  it  may.  Malone. 

3  — the  humour  of  ;V.]    Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads,— 
there's  an  end.  Steevens. 

4  — loe'llhea'l  tb'ee  fworn  brothers  France :'\  The  humour  of 
fivorn  b- others  fac  uld  be  open'd  a  little.  In  the  times  of  adventure,  it 
was  ufual  for  two  ch  efs  to  bind  themfelves  to  fhare  in  each  other's  for- 
tune, and  divide  their  acquifitions  between  them.  So,  in  the  Con- 
queror's expedition,  Robert  de  Oily,  and  Roger  de  1  very  were  fratres 
jura  ij  and  Robert  gave  one  of  the  honours  he  received  to  his/worw 
brother  Roger,  ^o  the  fe  three  fcoundrels  fet  out  for  France,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  make  aconqueft  of  the  kingdom.  WHAtLEV. 

be 
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be  as  it  may :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  (he  will 
plod'.    There  mull  be  conclufions.  Well,  I  cannot  tell. 
Enter  Pistol  and  Mrs,  Quickly. 

Surd.  Here  comes  ancient  Piftol,  and  his  wife  : — good 
corporal,  be  patient  here. — How  now,  mine  hoft  Piftol? 

Pijf.  Bafetike^,  call'ft  thou  me — holt? 
Now,  by  this  hand  I  fwear,  I  fcorn  the  term ; 
Nor  fhall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

^ick.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long  :  for  we  cannot  lodge 
and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen,  that  live 
honeftly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will  be 
thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-houfe  ftraight.  [Nym  dranjos  his 
/word.]  O  Lord!  here*s  corporal  Nym's — nowlliallwe' 
have  wilful  adultery  and  murder  committed.  Good  lieu- 
nant  Bardolph^, — good  corporal,  oft'er  nothing  here. 

Nym.  Pifh! 

5  ^though  patience  he  a  tired  mare,  yet  foe  lotll  plod."]  So,  in  Fierce' s 
Supererogation,  or  a  New  Pra'tfe  of  the  Old  AJj'e,  &c.  *•  Silence  is  a  flave 
in  a  chaine,  and  patience  the  common  packhorfe  of  the  world."  Steev. 

Mare  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.    The  folio  has  name.  Malone, 

*         tike,—]  Tike  is  a  fmall  kind  of  dog.  Steevens. 

In  Minfliew's  Dictionary,  1617,  tike  is  defined,  "a  worme  that 
fucks  the  blood."  It  is  now  commonly  fpelt  tick,  an  animal  that  in- 
fefts  Iheep,  dogs,  Sec.  This  may  have  been  Piftol's  term.  Our  author 
has  the  word  in  the  fenfe  Mr.  Steevens  has  affigned  to  it,  in  King  Lear  ; 
and  it  occurs  with  the  other  fignification  in  Troilus  and  Crefida.  Piftol's 
next  fpeech,  however,  fupports  the  former  explanation.  Malone. 

7  0  Lord!  bere''s  corporal  Nym's — noiv  fiall  loe  &c.]  I  have  here 
followed  the  quarto,  becaufe  it  requires  no  emendation.  Here's  cor- 
poral Nym's  /word  draivn,  the  hoftefs  would  fay,  but  fhe  breaks  off 
abruptly. 

The  editor  of  the  folio,  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  not  under- 
ftanding  an  abrupt  pafTage,  I  believe,  made  out  fomething  that  he  con- 
ceived might  have  been  intended.  Inftead  of  O  Lord,"  to  avoid  the 
penalty  of  the  ftatute,  he  inferted,  O  well  a-day,  lady'''',  and  added, 
— *<  if  he  be  not /jm'«  now."  The  latter  word  is  evidently  corrupt, 
and  was  probably  printed,  as  Mr.  Steevens  conjeftures,  for heiving.  But, 
for  the  reafon  already  given,  I  have  adhered  to  the  quarto.  Malone. 

^  Go(3<f  lieutenant,  &c.]  This  fentence  (except  the  word  if<2r^o//i ,6) 
is  in  the  folio  given  to  Bardolph,  to  whom  it  is  evident  thefe  words  can- 
not belong,  for  he  is  himfelf,  in  this  play,  the  lieutenant.  Mr.  Steevens 
propofes  to  folve  the  difficulty  by  reading — good  ancient,  fuppofing  Piftol 
to  be  theperlon  addrefl"ed.    But  it  is  clear,  I  think,  from  the  quarto, 

thaj 
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Piji.  Pilh  for  thee,  Iceland  dog » !  thou  prick-ear'd 
cur  of  Iceland  ! 

^ick.  Good  corporal  Nym,  ftiew  the  valour  of  a  man, 
and  put  up  thy  fword. 

Nym,  Will  you  (hog  off '  ?  I  would  have  you  folus, 

\^Jheathing  his  /word, 

that  thefe  words  belong  to  the  fpeech  of  the  hoftefs,  who,  feeing  Nym's 
fword  drawn,  conjures  him  and  his  friend  Bardolph  to  ufe  no  violence* 
In  the  quarto,  the  words,  Good  corporal  Nym,  (hew  the  valour  of  a 
xnan,"  are  immediately  fubjoined  to—"  now  /hall  we  have  wilful 
adultery  and  murder  committed. "  Bardolph  was  probably  an  inter- 
lineation, and  erroneoufly  inferted  before  the  words  good  lieutenant,'* 
inftead  of  being  placed,  as  it  now  is,  after  them.  Hence,  he  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  fpeaker,  inftead  of  the  perfon  addrefled.  Malone. 

9 — Iceland  dcg."]  In  the  folio  the  word  is  fpelt  IJland  ;  in  the  quarto, 
JJeland.    In  miny  old  hooks  Iceland  is  Coeh  Jfeland.  Malone. 

I  believe  we  ihould  read /c^/<2«^ He  feems  to  allude  to  an  ac- 
count credited  in  Elizabeth's  time,  that  in  the  north  there  was  a  na- 
tion with  human  bodies  and  dogs' heads.  Johnson. 

The  quartos  confirm  Dr.  Johnfon's  conjedlure.  Steevens. 

Iceland  dog  is  probably  the  true  reading;  yet  we  often  meet  with 
JjJand,  Drayton  in  his  Moon-calfe  mentions  luater-dcgiy  and  ijla/idu 
And  John  Taylor  dedicates  his  Sculler,  "  to  the  whole  kennel  of  anti- 
chrifl's  hounds,  priefts,  friars,  monks,  and  jefuites,  maftifFs,  mongrels, 
ijlands,  blood-hounds,  bobtaiie-tikes.  Farmer. 

Perhaps  this  kind  of  dog  was  then  in  vogue  for  the  ladies  to  carry 
about  with  them.  So,  in  Two  TVife  Men,  and  all  the  reji  Fools,  1619  : 
«*  Enter  Levitia,  cum  Pedifequa,  her  periwig  of  dog^s  hair  ivhite,  8cc% 
Jnfa.  A  woman?  'tis  not  a  woman.  The  head  is  a  dog ;  'tis  a  mer, 
maid,  half  dog,  half  woman.  Par,  No,  tis  but  the  hair  of  a  dog  in 
fajhhn,  pulled  from  thefe  Iceland  dogs."  Again,  in  the  Preface  to 
Swetnum's  Arraignment  of  Women,  1617  :  — But  if  I  had  brought 
little  dogs  from  Iceland,  or  fine  glafles  from  Venice,"  Sec. 

It  appears  from  a  proclamation  in  Rymer''s  Fadera^  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  the  Englifli  had  a  fifeery  on  the  coafts  of  Norway  and  Ice- 
land; and  Holinfhed,  in  his  Defcriftion  of  Brltatny  p.  231,  fays,  we 
have  fliohs  or  curs  dailie  brought  out  of  Ijelar.d.  A  f>rirk-ear''d  cur  is 
likewife  in  the  lift  of  dogs  enumerated  in  the  Bocke  of  Huntyng,  &c.  bl. 
no  date  :      —trundle-tails  and /'rff/t-earVcarf."  Steevens. 

<*  There  were  newlie  come  to  the  citie  two  young  men  that  were 
Romans,  which  ranged  up  and  downe  the  ftreets,  with  their  ears  up- 
right.^' Painter's  Palace  cf  Pleafure,  1566.  This  is  faid  of  two 
lharpers,  and  feems  to  explain  the  term  prict-ear'd.  Henderson. 

*  Will  you  fliog  off? — ]  This  cant  word  is  ufed  in  B.  and  Fletcher's 
Coxcomb:  "Come,  pr'ythee,  let  us /Zjc^  c^."  Again,  in  P  a f quill  and 
Kaiharine,  1601 '  thus  it  Jhogges"  i.e.  thui  it  goes.  Steevens. 

Fiji. 
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P//?.  Solus,  egregious  dog  ?  O  viper  vile  ! 
The  folus  in  thy  moil:  marvellous  face  ; 
The /olus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy  5 
And,  which  is  worfe,  within  thy  nailymouth*l 
I  do  retort  the  /olus  in  thy  bowels  : 
For  1  can  talk^,  and  Piltol's  cock  is  up,- 
And  flalhing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  I  am  not  Barbafon*;  you  cannot  conjure  me.  I 
have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well :  If  you 
grow  foul  with  me,  Piftol,  I  will  fcour  you  with  my  ra- 
pier, as  I  may,  in  fair  terms :  if  you  would  walk  oiF,  I 
would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms,  as  I  may ; 
and  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pijl.  O  braggard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near  ^ ; 
Therefore  exhale  [  Piflol  an^  Nym  dranxj. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  fay he  that  llrikes 
the  firil  Uroke,  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I  am  a  fol- 
dier.  S^dranus* 

Fiji,  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  ftiall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fift,  thy  fore- foot  to  me  give  ; 
Thy  fpirits  are  moll  tall. 

Islym,  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  fair 
terms ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pijl,  Coupe  le  gorge,  that's  the  word  ? — I  thee  defy 
again. 

O  hound  of  Crete  ^,  think'H  thou  xny  fpoufe  to  get  ? 

No; 

a  — nafty  j«o«fi> /]  The  quartos  read  r—wf/i/a/ mouth.  Steev, 
3  For  1  can  talk,]  Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  here,  as  in  two 

Other  places  corruptly  reads — take.  See  Vol.  IV,  p.  355,  n.8.  Malone. 
^  I  am  not  Barbafon  ;  you  cannot  conjure  me.']    Barbafon  is  the  name 

of  a  daemon  mentioned  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  fVindfor.  Steevens. 

5  —doting  death  is  near  j]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  has  groaning 
death,  [chnson. 

6  Thi.  fore  exhale.]  Exhale,  I  believe,  here  fignifies  draw,  or  in 
Piftol 's  language,  hah  or  lug  out.  The  ftage-direftion  in  the  old  quarto, 
[They  draioe.'\  confirms  this  explanation.  Mr.  Steevens  thinks  Piftol 
means  to  fdyy  breathe  your  laj},  or  die,  Malone. 

7  0  bound  0/* Crete,]  He  means  to  infinuate  that  Nym  thirfted  for 

5  bloo(l# 
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No  ;  to  the  fpital  go. 
And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Creflid's  kind  ^, 
Doll  Tear-fheet  flie  by  name,  and  her  efpoufe : 
I  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
Por  the  only  fhe  ;  and — Pauca,  there's  enough  °, 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  hoft  Piftol,  you  muft  come  to  my  mafter,— < 
and  you  hoftefs  * ;— he  is  very  fick,  and  would  to  bed.— 
Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nofe  between  his  Iheets,  and  do 
the  office  of  a  warming-pan;  faith,  he's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue. 

^Jck.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one 
of  thefe  days :  the  king  has  kill'd  his  heart. — Good  huf- 
band,  come  home  prefently. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  Boy* 

Bard.  Come,  fliall  I  make  you  two  friends  ?  We  muft 
to  France  together ;  Why,  the  devil,  Ihould  we  keep 
knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

PiJ}.  Let  floods  o'erfwell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on  ! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  ftiillings  I  won  of  you 
at  betting? 

Fiji.  Bafe  is  the  flave  that  pays*. 

blood.  The  hounds  of  Crete  defcribed  by  our  author  In  A  Midfunmer 
Nigb^s  Dreamy  appear  to  h.<xwc  h&tn  bloodbounds.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  5I5» 
n.6.  Malone. 

8  — the  laxar  Vi\tt  of  Creflid's  kind,]  The  fame  expreflion  occurs 
in  Green's  Card  of  Fancy,  1608  :  "  What  courtefy  is  to  be  found  in 
kites  ofCreJpd''s  kind?'*''  Again,  la  Gafcoigne's  Dan  Bartbolomeiv  of 
£a(be,  1587 : 

Nor  feldom  feene  in  kites  of  CreJJldes  kinde.'*'' 

Shakfpeare  might  def?gn  a  ridicule  on  the  laft  of  thefe  paflages." 

Steevens. 

^  —there's  enough. '\  Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  adds— -ro  ^0  fo, 

Malone. 

*  — and  you  hojlefs  ; — ]  The  folio  has— and  jjoar  hoftefs.  Corredled  by- 
Sir  T.  Hanmer.  The  emendation  is  fupported  by  the  quarto ;  Hoftefs, 
you  muft  come  ftraight  to  mymafter,  and^oa  hoft  Piftol."  Malone. 

*  Bafe  is  the  flave  that  poysJ]  Perhaps  this  expreflion  was  proverbial* 
I  meet  with  it  in  The  fa'ir  Maid  of  the  TVeJi,  by  Heywood,  1631  : 

**  My  motto  Ihall  be,  Bafe  is  the  man  that ^a^s,''  Steevens. 
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Nym*  That  now  I  will  have  ;  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

PiJ},  As  manhood  fhall  compound  ;  Pufli  home. 

Bard.  By  this  fword,  he  that  makes  the  firft  thruft,  I'll 
kill  him  ;  by  this  fword,  I  will. 

Pijl.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  mufl:  have  their  courfe. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with  me 
too.    Pr'ythee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  fliall  have  my  eight  fhillings,  I  won  of  you  at 
betting  ? 

PiJ}.  A  noble  (halt  thou  have,  and  prefent  pay; 
And  liquor  likevvife  will  I  ^ive  to  thee. 
And  friendfhip  lhall  combine,  and  brotherhood : 
ril  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  fhall  live  by  me  s — 
Is  not  this  juil? — for  I  fliall  futler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym,  I  fhall  have  my  noble  ? 

PiJ}»  In  cafh  mofl  juftly  paid. 

Nym,  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

^ick.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in  quickly 
to  Sir  John :  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  fo  fhaked  of  a  burn- 
ing quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  moft  lamentable  to  be- 
hold.   Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pifi.  Nym,  thou  haft  fpoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fra<fled,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king:  but  it  muft  be  as  it 
may  ;  he  paflfes  fome  humours,  and  careers. 

Pift.  Let  us  condole  the  knight ;  for,  lambkins  we  will 
live  ^.  {^Exeunt* 

3  ^for^  lambkins  nveiviU  live.']  That  is,  we  will  live  as  quietly  and 
peaceably  together  as  lambkins.  The  meaning  has,  I  think,  been  ob- 
Icured  by  a  di'fterent  punctuation  :  "  for,  lambkins,  we  will  live." 

Malone. 

Vol.  V.  I  i  SCENE 
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SCENE  II. 

Southampton.    A  Council-Chamber, 

Eater  ExETEK,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland. 

JBe^l,  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  trull  thefe  trai- 
tors. 

£xe.  They  fhall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

ff^ejl.  How  fmooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themfelves  I 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bofoms  fat. 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  conftant  loyalty. 

JBed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow 
Whom  he  hath  cloy 'd  and  grac*d  ^  with  princely  favours,— 
That  he  ftiould,  for  a  foreign  purfe,  fo  fell 
His  fovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery  <^ ! 

trumpet  founds.   Enter  King  Henkv,  Scroop,  Cam- 
bridge,Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

K,  Hen.  Now  fits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Maftiam, 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight, — give  me  your  thoughts : 

4  ^tbat  noas  bis  bedfellow,]  So,  Holinfhcd  :  '<  The  fald  Lord  Scroop 
was  in  fuch  favour  with  the  king,  that  he  admitted  him  fometime  to 
be  his  bedfelloiv.''''  The  familiar  appellation  of  bedfellow^  which  appears 
llrange  to  us,  was  common  among  the  ancient  nobility.  There  is  a 
letter  from  the  fxtb  earl  of  Northumberland,  (ftili  preferred  ia  the  col- 
Jeftion  of  the  prefent  duke,)  addrefled  *'  To  his  beloved  coufyn  Thomas 
Arundell,  &c.")  which  begins,  "  Bedfellotv,  after  my  moft  harte  re- 
commendacion,— So,  in  a  comedy  called  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knavtf 
^594 : 

«*  Yet,  for  thou  waft  once  bedfelloiv  to  a  king, 
«  And  that  I  lov'd  thee  as  my  fecond  felf,"  &c.  Steevens, 
This  unfeemly  cuftom  continued  common  till  the  middle  of  the  lafl 
century,  if  not  later   Cromwell  obtained  much  of  his  intelfignce  during 
the  civil  wars  from  mean  men  with  whom  he  flept.  Malone. 

s  ^cXofi  and  graced — ]  Thus  the  quarto;  the  folio  reads — duWd 
and  cloy'd.    Perhaps  duWd  is  a  miftake  for  doid.  Steevens. 

6  — fo  death  and  treachery  /]  Here  the  quartos  infert  a  line  omitted 
in  all  the  following  editions  : 

«  Exet.  0!  the  lord  of  Ma(hamr  Johnson. 

Think 
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Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us. 
Will  cut  their  paflage  through  the  force  of  France ; 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  ad, 
Por  which  we  have  in  head  affembled  them  '  ? 

Scroop,  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  beft. 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :  fince  we  are  well  perfuaded^ 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence. 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  concent^  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wifh 
Succefs  and  conqueft  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam,  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lovM, 
Than  is  your  majefty  ;  there's  not,  I  think,  a  fubje£l> 
That  fits  in  heart-gi'ief  and  uneafinefs 
Under  the  fwcct  lhade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  Even  thofe,  that  were  yOur  father's  Enemies, 
Have  fteep'd  their  galls  in  honey ;  and  do  ferve  you 
With  hearts  create^  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  caufe  of  thankfulnefs  3 
And  fhall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  defert  and  merit. 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthinefs. 

Scroop.  So  fervice  fhall  with  fteeled  finews  toil  -; 
And  labour  ftiall  refrefh  itfelf  with  hope. 
To  do  your  grace  inceflant  fervices . 

Hen.  We  judge  no  lefs. — Uncle  of  Exeter> 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yefterday. 
That  rail'd  againft  our  perfon  :  we  conlider. 
It  was  excefs  of  wine  that  fet  him  on  ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice  S  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  fecurity  r 
Let  him  be  punifti'd,  fovereign ;  left  example 

7  head  ajfembled  them  f  ]  Head  for  an  army  formed.  Johnson. 
In  head  feems  fynonymous  to  the  modern  military  term  in  force. 

Malone. 

8  —in  a  fair  concent — ]  In  friendly  concord  j  in  unifon  with  ours. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  413,  n.  *.  Malone. 

9  '-^hearts  create'^l  Hearts  compounded  or  made  up  of  duty  and 
seal.  Johnson, 

'  —more  advice,-—']  On  his  return  to  more  coolnejs  of  mind.  Johnson. 
Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  137,  n.  8,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  127,  n,  6.  Malone. 

I  i  2  Breed, 
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Breed,  by  his  fufFerance,  more  of  fuch  a  kind. 

K.  Hen,  O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cam.  So  may  your  highnefs,  and  yet  punifli  too. 

Grey.  Sir,  you  ftiew  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life. 
After  the  tafte  of  much  correftion. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orifons  'gainftthis  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  dillemper 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  lhall  we  ftretch  our  eye'. 
When  capital  crimes,  chevv'd,  fwallow'd,  anddigefted. 
Appear  before  us  ? — We'll  yet  enlarge  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey, — in  their  dear 
care 

And  tender  prefervation  of  our  perfon, — 

Would  have  him  punilli'd.  And  now  to  our  French  caufes; 

Who  are  the  late  commiffioners*? 

Cam.  1  one,  my  lord ; 
Your  highnefs  bade  me  afk  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  me,  my  royal  fovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  there  i% 
yours ; — 

There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Mafliam  ; — and,  fir  knight,. 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  fame  is  yours  :— 
Read  them  ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthinefs.— 
My  k>rd  of  Wellmoreland,— and  uncle  Exeter,— 

a  ..^.proceeding  on  diftemper, — ]  Perturbation  of  mind.    ^Temper  i« 
equality  or  calmnefs  of  mind,  from  an  equipoife  or  due  mixture  of 
paflions.    Dijiemper  of  mind  is  the  predominance  of  a  pa/lion,  as 
temper  of  body  is  the  predominance  of  a  humour.  Johnson. 

It  has  been  juft  faid  by  the  king  that  it  was  excefs  of  luine  that  fee 
him  on,  and  diftemper  may  therefore  mean  intoxication.  Dijiemperd  in 
liquor,  is  ftill  a  common  expreflion.    Brabantio  fays,  that  Roderigo  Ic 

Full  of  fupper  and  dijiemp''ring  draughts." 
Again,  Holinfhed,  Vol.  III.  p.  626  :      — gave  him  wine  and  ftrong 
drink  in  fuch  exceflive  fort,  that  he  was  therewith  dijlempered,  and 
reel'd  as  he  went."  Steevens. 

3  -.-bow  /hail  we  ftretch  our  eye,  &c.]  If  we  may  not  wink  at  fmall 
faults,  hoiu  wide  muft  we  open  our  eyes  at  great.  Johnson. 

4  — the  la^e  commijftonersf]  That  is,  as  appears  from  the  fequel, 
"Who  are  the  perfcns lately  appointed  commilTioncrs  ?  Mason. 

Wc 
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We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  now,  gentlemen  ? 
What  fee  you  in  thofe  papers,  that  you  lofe 
So  much  complexion  ? — look  ye,  how  they  change  ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you  there. 
That  hath  fo  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance? 

Cam,  I  do  confefs  my  fault ; 
And  do  fubmit  me  to  your  highnefs*  mercy. 

Grey.  Scroop,  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K.  Hen,  The  mercy,  that  was  quick  ^  in  us  but  late. 
By  your  own  counfel  is  fupprefs'd  and  kill'd  : 
You  mull  not  dare,  for  fhame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reafons  turn  into  your  bofoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  mailers,  worrying  them. — 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers, 
Thefe  Englilh  monfters !  My  lord  of  Cambridge  here,'— 
You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 
To  furnifh  him**  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  confpirM, 
And  fworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton  1  to  the  which,  " 
This  knight, — no  lefs  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is, — hath  likewife  fworn. — But  O  I 
What  fhall  I  fay  to  thee,  lord  Scroop;  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  favage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 
Thou,  that  didlt  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counfeh. 
That  knew'ft  the  very  bottom  of  my  foul. 
That  almoft  might' ft  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 
Would'ft  thou  have  pradis'd  on  me  for  thy  ufe  ? 
May  it  be  poffible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  fpark  of  evil. 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  'tis  fo  ftrange. 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  ftands  off  as  grofs 

5  — ^tt/ci— ]  That  is,  living,  Johnson. 

6  1^0  furnifh  him — ]  The  latter  word,  which  is  wanting  in  the  firft 
folio,  was  fuppiied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond.  Malons. 

lis  As 
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As  black  from  white  7,  my  eye  will  fcarcely  fee  It» 

Treafon,  and  murder,  ever  kept  together. 

As  two  yoke-devils  fvvorn  to  cither's  purpofe. 

Working  fo  grofsly*  in  a  natural  caule. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them: 

But  thou,  'gainft  all  proportion,  didft  bring  iii 

Wonder,  to  wait  on  treafon,  and  on  murder ; 

And  whatfoever  cunning  fiend  it  was. 

That  wrought  upon  thee  fo  prepofteroufly. 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence : 

And  other  devils,  that  fuggeft  by  treafons. 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  fetched 

From  glifteringfemblances  of  piety; 

But  he,  that  temper'd  thee^,  bade  thee  ftand  up. 

Gave  thee  no  inftance  why  thou  fhould'ft  do  treafon, 

Unlefs  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  fame  deemon,  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus. 

Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world. 

He  might  return  to  vafty  Tartar  back 

And  tell  the  legions — I  can  never  win 

A  foul  fo  eafy  as  that  Englifhman's. 

O,  how  haft  thou  with  jealoufy  infeded 

7  ^though  the  truth  ftand  off  as  grofs 

As  black  from  ivhite^ — ]  Though  the  truth  be  as  apparent  and 
vifible  as  black  and  whi^e  contiguous  to  each  other.  To  Jland  off  is 
itre  releve,  to  be  prominent  to  the  eye,  as  the  ftrong  parts  of  a  pi  dure. 

Johnson, 

8  -^fogrojly—j  ue,f>alpablyi  with  a  plain  and  vifible  connexion 
of  caufe  and  erieit.  Johnson. 

9  ^ttat  temper'd  thee,^]  Though  temper'd  may  ftand  for  formed 
or  moulded^  yet  I  fancy  tempted  was  the  author's  word,  for  it  anfwers 
better  to  Jfggeft  in  the  oppofition.  Johnson. 

Tempered,  I  believe,  is  the  true  reading.  Falftaff  fays  of  Shallow, 
that  he  has  hfm     tempering  between  his  finger  and  thumb."  Steev. 

I  — vafty  Tartar — J  i.  e.  TarMrz/j,  the  fabled  place  of  future  punift^ 
aient.    So,  in  Heywood's;  J?r^2:e«yffe,  1613  : 

*f  With  Ap.n'tum  that  in  Tartar  fprings."  Steevens. 
i^gain,  in  Ibetrouhlejome  raigne  of  King  Jobn^  1591 ; 
*<  And  let  the  black  tormenters  of  black  Tartary^ 
i(  Upbraide  them  with  this  damned  enterpriae."  Maione* 

The 
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The  fweetnefs  of  affiance  *  !  Shew  men  dutiful  ? 
Why,  fo  didil  thou:  Seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou  :  Come  they  of  noble  family  ? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou:  Seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou  :  Or  are  they  fpare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  grofs  paffion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger ; 
Conftant  in  fpirit,  not  fwerving  with  the  blood  ; 
Garnifh'd  and  deck'd  in  modeft  complement^  ; 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  1  without  the  ear*. 
And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trufting  neither? 
Such,  and  fo  finely  boulted  ^,  didft  thou  feem  : 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  beft  induM*, 

With 

*  Obj  hoiv  haji  thou  luith jealoufy  infeSied 

The  fuueetnefs  of  afiance  !'\  Shakfpeare  urges  this  aggravation  of 
the  guilt  of  treachery  with  great  judgme.-.t.  One  of  the  worft  confe- 
quences  of  breach  of  truft  is  the  dimi/'ution  of  that  confidence  which 
makes  the  happinefs  of  life,  and  the  diflemination  of  fufpicion,  which 
is  the  poifon  of  fociety.  Johnson. 

3  Garnijh^d  and  decked  in  modeji  complement  \'\  Complement  has  in  this 
inftance  the  fame  fenfe  as  in  Love's  Labour'' s  Loji^  Adl  1.  Complements, 
in  the  age  of  Shakefpeare,  meant  the  fame  as  accompli fiiments  in  the 
prefent  one.    Ste  evens. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  314,  n.  9.  By  the  epithet  wo^/e/?  the  king  means  that 
Scroop's  accompiifhments  were  not  often tatioufly  difplay'd.  Malone. 

4-  Not  working  ivith  the  eye,  without  the  ear,]  The  king  means  to 
fay  of  Scroop,  that  he  was  a  cautious  man,  who  knew  that  fronti  nulla 
JideSy  that  a  fpecious  appearance  was  deceitful,  and  therefore  did  not 
work  •with  the  eye  nvithout  the  ear,  did  not  truft  the  air  or  look  of  any 
man  till  he  had  tried  him  by  enquiry  and  converlation.  Johnson. 

5    -  Jo fineh  boulred,]  i.  e.  refined  or  purged  from  all  faults.  Pope. 

Boulted  is  the  fame  viit\ijiftedj  and  has  conlequently  the  meaning  of 
r-ejined.  Johnson. 

^  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  befl  indued,  8cc.~\  The  folio, 
where  alone  this  line  is  f)und,  reads — To  »2i3i^e  the  full  fraught  man, 
&c.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Mr.  Pope  endea- 
voured to  obtain  fome  fenfe  by  pointing  thus  : 

To  make  the  full-fraught  man  and  beft,  indu'd 
With  fome  fufp)cion. 

But  *'  to  make  a.  ^tvton.  indued  vih}\  fufpicion,"  does  not  appear,  to 
my  ear  at  leaft,  like  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  or  an^'  other  age» 
Make  and  tnock  are  fo  often  confounded  in  thefe  plays,  thaci  once  lufpeil- 
ed  that  the  latter  word  might  have  been  ufed  here  :  but  this  alfo  v/ould 
be  very  har/h. — The  old  copy  has  r,6fe  inftcad  of  the.  The  correction 
was  made  by  Mr,  Pope.  Malone. 

I  i  4  Our 
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With  fome  fufpicion.    I  will  weep  for  thee  ; 
Fot  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man. — Their  faults  are  open, 
Arreft  them  to  the  anfwer  of  the  law 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  pradtices  ! 

Exe.  I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of  Henry  lord 
Scroop  of  Maftiam. 

1  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purpofes  God  juftly  hath  difcover'd  ; 
And  I  repent  my  fault,  more  than  my  death ; 
Which  I  befeech  your  highnefs  to  forgive. 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Ca?}t.  For  me,— the  gold  of  France  did  not  feduce^s 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive. 
The  fooner  to  efi^edl  what  I  intended  : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention  ; 
Which  I  in  fufFerance  heartily  will  rejoice 

Befeedi- 

Our  author  has  the  fame  thought  again  in  Cymbelines 
ft  -—So  thou,  Pofthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leven  to  all  proper  men  j 
*<  Goodly  and  gallant  fliall  be  falfe  and  perjur'd, 
From  thy  great  fall.""  Theobald. 
7  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not  feduce\]  HoUnfhed,  p.  549,  ob- 
ferves  from  HaU,  that  "  diverfe  write  that  Richard  earle  of  Cam- 
bridge did  not  confpiie  with  thelord  Scroope  and  Thomas  Graie  for  the 
murthering  of  king  Henrie,  to  pleafe  the  French  king  withal!,  but  onlie 
to  the  intent  to  exalt  to  the  crowne  his  brother  in-law  Edmund  E.  of 
March,  as  heire  to  Lionell  duke  of  Clarence:  after  the  death  of  which 
carle  of  March,  for  diverfe  fecret  impediments  not  able  to  have  iflue, 
the  E.  of  Cambridge  was  Aire  that  the  crowne  fhould  come  to  him  by 
his  wife,  and  to  his  children  of  her  begotten.    And  therefore  (as  was 
thought)  he  rather  confefibd  himfelfc  for  neede  of  monie  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  French  king,  than  he  would  declare  his  inward  mind,  &c, 
which  if  it  were  efpied,  he  faw  plainlie  that  the  earle  of  March  fliould 
have  tafted  of  the  fame  cupps  that  he  had  drunken,  and  what  fliould 
have  come  to  his  owne  children,  he  much  doubted,"  &c.  Steevens. 

2  Which  I  in  Jufferance  heartily  ivill  rejoice, — ]  /,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  old  copy,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Cam- 
bridge means  to  fay,  at  which  prevention,  or,  which  intended  fcheme 

5  that 
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Befeeching  God,  and  you,  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  fubjed  more  rejoice 
At  the  difcovery  of  moil  dangerous  treafon. 
Than  1  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myfelf. 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize : 
My  fault  9,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  fovereign. 

Hen,  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !  Hear  your  fen- 
tence. 

You  have  confpir'd  agrvinft  our  royal  perfon. 

Joined  with  an  enemy  proclaim'd,  and  from  his  coffers 

Receiv'd  the  golden  earneft  of  our  death  ; 

Wherein  you  would  have  fold  your  king  to  flaughter. 

His  princes  and  his  peers  to  fervitude. 

His  fubje£ls  to  oppreffion  and  contempt. 

And  his  whole  kingdom  unto  defolation'. 

Touching  our  perfon,  feek  we  no  revenge ; 

But  we  our  kingdom's  fafety  muft  fo  tender, 

Whofe  ruin  you  three  fought,  that  to  her  laws 

We  do  deliver  you.    Get  you  therefore  hence  *, 

Poor  miferable  wretches,  to  your  death  : 

The  tafte  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 

Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 

Of  all  your  dear  offences ! — Bear  them  hence. 

\_Exeunt  Confpiraiorsy  guarded^ 
Now,  lords,  for  France;  the  enterprize  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war ; 

that  it  was  prevented,  I  fhal!  rejoice.  Shakfpeare  has  many  fuch  ellip- 
tical expreflions.  The  intended  fcheme  that  he  alludes  to,  was  the 
taking  off  Henry,  to  make  Toom  for  his  brother-in-law.  See  the  pre- 
ceding note.  Maloke. 

9  My  faulty  &c.]  One  of  the  confpirators  agalnft  queen  Elizabeth, 
I  think  Parry,  concludes  his  letter  to  her  with  thefe  words :  '*  a  culpa, 
but  not  a  poena,  abjohe  me^  mofi  dear  lady.''''  This  letter  was  much  read 
at  that  time,  [1585,]  and  the  author  doubtlefs  copied  it.  Johnson, 

The  words  of  Parry's  letter  are,  Difcharge  me  a  culpoy  but  not  a 
^pensy  good  ladie.  Reed. 

*  —unto  defolatiofj.—']  The  folio,  1623,  where  alone  this  pafTage 
is  found,  has  info  defolation.    Corredted  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Mai  one. 

^  -—Get you  therefore  hence.']  So,  in  Holinfhed  :   " — Get  ye  hence 
therefore,  ye  poor  miferable  wretches,  to  the  receiving  of  your  juft  re- 
:  wbeiVin  God's  rnajefty  give  you  grace," C2ff.  Steevens. 

Since 
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Since  Godfo  gracioufly  hath  brought  to  light 

This  dangerous  treafon,  lurking  in  our  way. 

To  hinder  our  beginnings,  we  doubt  not  now. 

But  every  rub  is  fmoothed  on  our  way. 

Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen  ;  let  us  deliver 

Our  puifTance  into  the  hand  of  God, 

Putting  it  ftraight  in  expedition. 

Chearly  to  fea  ;  the  figns  of  war  advance: 

No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France  ^.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  III. 

London.    Before  Mrs,  Quickly*s  hou/e  in  Eaftcheap, 

E?iter  Pistol,  Mrs.  Qjjickly,  Nym,  Bardolph, 
and  Boy. 

^uick.  Pr'ythee^  honey -fweet  hulband,  let  me  bring 
thee* to  Staines. 

Pifi.  No;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yern.— 
Bardolph,  be  blith  ; — Nym,  roufe  thy  vaunting  veins  ; 
Boy,   brillle  thy  courage  up ;  for  FalltafF  he  is  dead. 
And  we  mull  yern  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would,  I  were  with  him,  wherelome'er  he  is, 
eithe;*  in  heaven,  or  in  hell ! 

^kk.  Nay,  fure,  he's  not  in  hell;  he's  in  Arthur's 
bofom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Artliur's  bofom.  'A  n.ade  ^ 
finer  end^,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  chiillom 

child  ; 

3  No  king  of  England^  if  not  king  of  France,']  So  in  the  old  play 
before  that  ot  Shaklpeare  : 

"  If  noticing  of  France,  then  of  nothing  muft  I  be  king." 

Steevens. 

* — let  me  bring  tbee-]  Let  nxe  attend  or  accompany  thee.  Sec 
Vol.  II.  p.  8,  n.  a.  Reed. 

5  — finer  (ox final,  JohKson. 

Every  man  ^hat  dies,  makes  a  final  end  ;  but  Mrs.  Quickly  means  to 
defcribe  Falftaft's  behaviour  at  his  exit  as  uncommonly  placid.  **  He 
jnade  a  fine  endt"*  ia  at  this  day  a  vulgar  exprefiion,  when  any  perfon 
dies  witn  refolution  and  devotion.— So,  Ophelia  fays  of  hcr^  father^ 
<*  They  fay,  he  mude  a  good  end."  Mason. 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  They  fay,  be  parted  well,  and  paid  his  fcore  5 
«<  And  fo  God  be  with  himi" 
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child ^;  'a  parted  even  juft  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en 
turning  p'the  tide^ ;  for  after  I  faw  him  fumble  with 

the 

Gur  author  has  elfewhere  ufed  the  comparative  for  the  pofitive.  See 
Macbetb,  p.  354,  n.  9.  Mrs.  Quickly,  however,  needs  no  juftification 
for  not  adhering  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

What  feems  to  militate  againft  Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  is,  that 
the  virord fnal,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  meant,  is  rather  too 
learned  for  the  hoftefs.  Malone. 

^  —an  it  had  been  any  chriftom  child \'\  "  The  cbryfom  was  no  more 
than  the  white  cloth  put  on  the  new  baptifed  child."  See  Jobnions 
Panons  of  Ecclef,  Laiv^  1720,  The  child  itfelf  was  fonjetimes  called 
a  chryjom-,  as  appears  from  the  following  pafl'age  in  A!b'>t/inc,  by  Sir  W, 
D'Avenant,  1629:  '*  Sir,  I  would  fain  depart  in  quiet,  like  other  young 
€hryfomes.*^  Again,  in  Tour  Five  GaiLmn,  by  M.ddleton  :  a  fine 
old  man  to  his  father,  it  would  kill  his  heart  i'laith  :  iie^d  away  like  a 
clryfom.''^  Steevens. 

In  the  Liturgie,  2  E.  6.  Form  of  private  Bapnftny  is  this  dire£lion  s 
**  Then  the  minifter  fhall  put  the  white  vefture,  commonly  called 
the  chrijome^  upon  the  child,"  ^ c.  T  he  Glajfary  of  Du  Cange  (vide 
Chrijmale,)  explains  this  ceremony  thus  :  *«  Quippe  olim  ur.  et  hodie, 
{)aptizatorum,  ftatim  atque  chrifmate  in  fronte  ungebantur,  re  chrifma 
dejluereti  capita  ^a««o  tan^/ic/o  obvolvebantur,  qui  odiava  demum  die  ab 
lis  auferebatur."  During  the  time  therefore  of  their  wearing  this 
vefture,  the  children  were>  I  fuppofe,  called  chrlfomes.  One  is  regifter- 
ed  under  this  defcription  in  the  regifter  of  lhatcbam,  Berks,  1605. 
\llzdLrx\t\  Append  to  the  Hijiory  of  Glajionbury,  p.  275.]  '*  4.  younge 
crijome  being  a  vian  cb  Id,  beinge  found  drowned,"  &c.  Tyrwhitt, 

The  cbrifom  h  properly  explained  as  the  white  garment  put  upon  the 
child  at  its  baptifm.  And  this  the  child  wore  till  the  time  the  mother 
came  to  be  churched,  who  was  then  to  ofler  it  the  minifter.  So  that, 
truly  fpeaking,  a  chrijom  child  was  one  that  died  after  it  had  been  bap- 
tized, and  before  its  mother  was  churched.  Erroneoufly,  however, 
it  was  ufed  for  children  that  die  before  they  are  baptized  j  and  by  thi» 
denomination  fuch  children  were  entered  in  the  bilis  of  mortaliry  down 
to  the  year  1726,  But  have  I  not  feen,  in  fome  edition,  chrifiom 
phild  ?  If  that  reading  were  fupported  by  any  copy  of  authority,  I  fliould 
like  icmuch.  It  agrees  better  with  my  dame's  enuntiation,  who  was 
not  very  likely  to  pronounce  a  hard  word  with  propriety,  and  whojult 
l)efore  had  called  Abraham — Arthur,    Wh  alley. 

Mr.  Whalley  is  right  in  his  conjefture.    The  firft  folio  reads  chrijlom  ; 

and  fo  Ihould  the  word  be  printed.    The  quarto  has  fry/ow/^V  child  

Blount  in  his  Glossogr  aph  y,  1678,  fays,  that  chrijoms  in  the  bills 
of  mortality  are  fuch  children  as  die  within  the  month  of  birth,  be- 
caufe  during  that  time  they  ufe  to  wear  the  chrijom-cloth,  Malone. 

7  -r-turriitig  o^the  tide ;]  It  has  been  a  very  old  opinion,  which 
J^feac,  deim^criofoHs,  (juotes,  as  if  he  believed  it,  that  nobody  ^ies 

buc 
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the  fheets^,  and  play  with  lowers,  and  fmile  upon  his 
fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way^  ;  for  his 
nofe  was  as  fharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields  *.    How  now  fir  John  ?  quoth  I :  what,  man  !  be  of 

good 

but  In  time  of  ebb  :  half  the  deaths  In  London  confute  the  notion  j  but  we 
find  that  it  was  common  among  the  women  of  the  poet's  time.  John  so  w. 

8  ^fumhleiui'b  the JheetSy']  This  pafTage  is  burlef(jucd  by  BekM« 
mont  and  Fletcher,  in  The  Captain: 
I.  How  does  my  mafter? 
«'  2.  Faith,  he  lies  drawing  on  apacei 
«*  I.  That's  an  ill  fign. 
<*  z    And  fumbles  with  the  pots  too. 

1.  Then  there's  no  way  but  one  ivith  bim*** 
Pliny  in  his  chapter  on  The  JSigns  of  Deathy  makes  mention  of  a 
fumbling  and  pleuing  of  the  bed-cloths."  See  P.  Holland's  Tranflatlon, 
chap.  li.  Stzevens. 

There  is  this  expreflion,  and  not,  I  believe,  defigned  as  a  fneer  on 
Shakfpeare,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  iipani/h  Curate^  A€t  IV.  fc.T. 
A  glimmering  before  death,  'tis  nothing  elfe,  fir  j 
«  Do  you  {.e  how  he  fumbles  luitb  the  fheets  Whailev, 
The  fame  indication  of  approaching  death  is  enumerated  by  Celfus, 
Lommius,  Hippocrates  and  Galen,    The  teftimony  of  the  latter  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fiiew  that  fuch  a  fymptotn  is  by  no  means  imaginary.  "  Manus 
ante  faciem  attoUere,  mufcas  quafi  venari  inani  opera,  floccos  carpere  de 
veftibus,  vel  pariete.    Ec  in  feipfo  hoc  expertus  fuit  Galenus,  Quum 
cnim,"  &c.    Van  Swieten  Comm.  t.  ii.  fedt.  708.  Collins. 

9-—Ikne7v  there  ivas  but  or.e  ivay  }]  I  b-  lieve  this  phrafe  is  proverbial. 
I  meet  with  it  again  in  If  you  know  not  me,  you  know  nobody^  1605  : 
I  heard  the  c odors  whifper  it  in  fecret, 
"  There  is  ro  way  but  oneJ*'' 
Again,  in  The  life  and  death  of  Gamaliel  Ratjeyy  1605;  "  But  now 
the  courtier  is  in  huckfter's  handling,  there  is  no  way  wttb  btm  but  one, 
for  Ratfey  feizes  both  his  money  and  books."  Steevrns. 

^  —and''a  babbled  of  green  fields.'^  I  he.  folio,  1623,  (lor  thefe  word* 
are  not  in  the  quarto,)  reads — and  a  Table  of  green  helds.  iVli.  1  heo- 
bald  made  the  corredion.  Dr.  V/arburton  objedts  to  the  emendation, 
on  the  ground  of  the  nature  of  Falftaff's  illnefs  j  *'  who  was  lo  far  from 
babhUng,  or  wanting foo/iw^- in ^»fe«^W^f, that  his  feet  weie  cold,  and  he 
was  juli  expiring."  But  his  diforder  had  been  a  **  burning  quotidian 
tertian."  It  is,  I  think,  a  much  ftronger  objedlion,  that  the  word  Table, 
with  a  capital  letter,  (for  fo  it  appears  in  the  old  copy,)  is  very  unlikely 
to  have  been  printed  inftead  of  babbled.  This  reading  is,  however,  pre- 
ferable to  any  that  has  been  yet  propofed.  Mr.  Smith  (whofe  notes  were 
publillied  by  Dr.  Grey,)  would  read— a  table  [i.  e.  a  table-bookj 
of  green  fells :  to  the  backs  or  coveis  of  which  filver  Of  fteei  pens  very 
fliarp-pointcd  are  fometimes  affixed."  Malone.  It 
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good  ciieer.  So  'a  cried  out — God,  God,  God !  three 
or  four  times :  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  fhould  not 
think  of  God*  ;  I  hoped,  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  him- 
felf  with  any  fuch  thoughts  yet  :  So,  'a  bade  me  lay  more 
cloaths  on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt 
them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  Hone;  then  I  felt  to 
his  knees,  and  fo  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was  as 
cold  as  any  Hone  ^. 

Nym.  They  fay,  he  cried  out  of  fack. 

^ick.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

i^ick.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy,  Yes,  that  'a  did  j  and  faid,  they  were  devilg 
incarnate. 

It  has  been  obferved  (particularly  by  the  fuperftltion  of  women,)  of 
•  people  near  death,  when  they  are  delirious  by  a  fever,  that  they  talk  of 
remo-vingi  as  it  has  of  thofe  in  a  calenture,  that  they  have  their  heads 
run  on  green  fields.  Theobald. 

a  —«£,<«;  /,  to  comfort  bim,  hid  km  V  /hould  not  think  of  God }  &c.  j  Per- 
haps Shakfpeare  was  indebted  to  the  following  ftory  in  TVitSy  Fits,  and 
Fanciesy  Sec.  I595>  for  this  very  charadleriftick  exhortation:  **  A 
gentlewoman  fearing  to  be  drowned,  faidj  now,  Jefu,  receive  our  foules  ! 
Soft,  mirtrsfs,  anfwered  the  waterman  j  I  troWf  ive  ate  not  come  to  that 
fajfeyety  Malone. 

3  "-cold  as  any  fone."]  Such  is  the  end  of  Falftaff,  from  whom 
Shakfpeare  had  pxomifed  us  in  his  epilogue  to  Henry  IV.  that  we  fhould 
receive  more  entertainment.  It  happened  to  Shakfpeare  as  to  other 
writers,  to  have  his  imagination  crowded  with  a  tumultuary  confulion 
of  images,  which,  while  they  were  yet  unforted  and  unexamined,  feem- 
ed  fufficient  to  furnifh  a  long  train  of  incidents,  and  a  new  variety  of 
merriment  \  but  which,  when  he  was  to  produce  them  to  view,  fhrunk 
fuddenly  from  him,  or  could  not  be  accommodated  to  his  general  de- 
fign.  That  he  once  defigned  to  have  brought  Falftaft'  on  the  fcene 
again,  we  know  from  himfelf  j  but  whether  he  could  contrive  no  traia 
of  adveatuies  fuitable  to  his  character,  or  could  match  him  with  no 
companions  likely  to  quicken  his  humour,  or  could  open  no  new  vein 
of  pleafantry",  and  was  afraid  to  continue  the  fame  llrain  lelt  it  fhould 
not  find  the  fame  reception,  he  has  for  ever  difcarded  him,  and  made 
hafte  to  difpatch  him,  perha^>s  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  Addifon 
killed  Sir  Roger,  that  no  other  hand  might  attempt  to  exhibit  him. 

Let  meaner  authors  learn  from  this  example,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  fell  the  bear  which  is  yet  not  hunted  j  to  promife  to  the  publick  what 
Shey  have  not  written. 

This 
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^ick.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation* ;  'twas  a  co* 
lour  he  never  lik'd. 

Boy.  'A  faid  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  ibout 
women. 

^ick.  'A  did  in  fome  fort,  indeed,  handle  women: 
but  then  he  was  rheumatick  ^ ;  and  tulk'd  of  the  whore  of 
Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  faw  a  flea  ftick  upon 
Bardolph's  nofe ;  and  *a  faid,  it  was  a  black  foul  burn- 
ing in  hell-fire  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone,  that  maintained  that 
fire  :  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  fervice. 

Nym.  Shall  we  fhog  ?  tne  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Pi/l.  Come,  let's  away.— My  lov^,  give  me  thy  lips/ 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables : 
Let  fenfes  rule  ^  ;  the  word  is.  Pitch  and  pay i 
Trult  none  ; 

For  oaths  are  ftraws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 
And  hold-faft  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck ; 

This  difappointment  probably  inclined  queen  Elizabeth  to  command 
the  poet  to  introduce  him  once  again,  and  to  fhew  him  in  love  or  court- 
fhlp.  This  was  indeed  a  new  fource  of  humour,  and  produced  a  new 
play  from  the  former  characters.  Johnson. 

4  — 'fl  could  ne'ver  abide  carnation  j]  Mrs.  Quickly  blunders,  miftaking 
incarnate  for  a  colour.  In  S^eft\ov%  of  lev 1566,  we  have,  **  yellowe, 
pale,  redde,  blue,  whyte,  graye,  and  incarnate.''*  Henderson. 

5  — rheumatick—^']  This  word  is  elfeiwhere  ufed  by  our  author  fof 
peevifh,  or  fplenetick,  as fcorbutiio  is  in  Italian,  Mrs.  Quickly  how- 
ever probably  means /«/7fl«c^.  Malone. 

^  Let  fenfes  rule  ;]  This  evidently  means,  let  prudence  govern  you  i 
conduct  yourfelf  feniibly  J  and  it  agrees  with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows.  Steevens. 

7 — Pitch  and  pay     The  caution  was  a  very  proper  one  to  Mrs. 
Quickly,  who  had  fuffered  before,  by  letting  Falftaft'run  in  her  debt» 
The  fame  exprefiion  occurs  in  Blurt  Mafier  Conjiable,  160^-^  **  I  will 
commit  you,  fignior,  to  my  houfe;  but  will  you  pitch  and  pay  y  or  will 
yourworfhip  run —  ?"    So,  again,  in  Herodand  Antipatery  1622  : 
—he  that  will  purchafe  this, 
Mu^ pitch  and  pay. Steevens. 
yohn  Florio  fays,      Pitch  and  paie,  and  goe  your  wale,'* 

One  of  the  old  laws  of  Blackwell-hall,  was,  that  a  penny  he paM 
liy  the  owner  of  every  bale  of  cloth  for  pitching*''  Farmer. 

There- 
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Therefore,  ca^veto  be  thy  counfellor'. 
Go,  clear  thy  cryftals^. — Yoke-fellows  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France  !  like  horfe-leeches,  my  boys ; 
To  fuck,  to  fuck,  the  very  blood  to  fuck ! 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwliolefome  food,  they  fay, 

Pifi.  Touch  her  foft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard,  Farewel,  hoftefs.  \,^^JP^g  ^^^^ 

Nym.  I  cannot  kifs,  that  is  the  humourX)f  it;  but  adieu. 

Pifi,  Let  houfewifery  appear ;  keep  clofc I  thee  com- 
mand. 

^ick.  Farewel;  adieu.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 
France.    A  Room  in  the  French  king^s  Palace, 

Enter  the  French  King,  attended ;  the  Dauphin,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  Conftable,  and  Others, 

King.  Thus  come  the  Englifli  with  full  power  upon 
us; 

And 

*  Ihtrefore^  caveto  he  thy  counfellor The  old  quartos  read : 

Therefore  Cophttua  be  thy  councellor,  Steevens. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  folio.    Ma  lone. 
S>  ~^clear  thy  cryjials—]  Dry  thine  eyes  :  but  I  think  it  may  bcttei 
mean  in  this  place,  'wajh  thy  glaffes.  Johnson. 

The  firft  explanation  is  certainly  the  true  one.  So,  in  A  Match  at 
Midnight,  1633  : 

**  — — —  ten  thoufand  Cupids 

«*  Methought  fat  playing  on  that  pair  of  chryjials** 
Again,  in  The  Double  Marriage y  by  B.  and  Fletcher : 
**  — fleep,  you  fweet  glaffes, 
**  An  everlafting  flumber  cl(^e  thofe  cryfiah  !  " 
Again,  in  Coriolanusj  Aft  III,  fc.  2  : 

— the^/fl^«  of  my  fight." 
The  old  quartos  1600  and  1608,  read  :  Clear  up  thy  chnjfalt.  Steey. 

«  — keepclofe, — ]  The  quartos  1600  and  1608  read: — keep  faft  thy 
huggle  hoe ;  which  certainly  is  not  nonfenfe,  as  the  fame  expreiJion  is 
ufed  by  Shirley  in  his  Gentleman  of  Venice: 

**   the  courtifans  of  Venice 

«<  Shall  keep  their  bugle  boiues  for  thee,  dear  uncle." 
The  reader  mayfuppofe  Aa^^/e^oc  to  bejuft  what  he  pleafe?.  Steet. 
Whatever  covert  fenfe  Piftol  may  have  annexed  to  this  word,  it  appeara 
from  Cole's  Latin  Dictionary,  1678,  thzt  bogle- bo  (now  corruptly  founded 

hugabaw 
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And  more  than  carefully  *  it  us  concerns. 

To  anfvver  royally  in  our  defences. 

Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 

Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  fliall  make  forth,— 

And  you,  prince  Dauphin, — with  all  fwift  difpatch. 

To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war. 

With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 

For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 

As  waters  to  the  fucking  of  a  gulph. 

It  fits  us  then,  to  be  as  provident 

As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 

Left  by  the  fatal  aijd  negle6led  Englilh 

Upon  our  fiel  Ja. 

Dau.  My  moft  redoubted  father, 
Jt  is  moft  meet  we  arm  us  'gainft  the  foe: 
For  peace  itfelf  Ihould  not  fo  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  queflion,) 
But  that  defences,  mufters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintained,  alTembled,  and  colledted. 
As  were  a  war  in  expedlation. 
Therefore,  I  fay,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  fick  and  feeble  parts  of  France : 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  fhevv  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  bufied*  with  a  Whitfun  morris-dance  : 
For,  my  good  liege,  ftie  is  fo  idly  king'd*. 
Her  fcepter  fo  fantaftically  borne 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  fhallow,  humourous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Ccn.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin  ! 

You 

bugaho'Wi'S  Hgnlfied  an  ugly  wide-mouthed  pl£lurc,  carryed  about 
with  May-games."  Cole  renders  it  by  the  Latin  words,  manducus, 
terriculamentum.  The  interpretation  of  the  former  word  has  been  juft 
given.  The  latter  he  renders  thus ;  *<  A  terrible  fpeftacle  j  a  fearful 
thing  J  zfcare-croiv"    T.  C. 

^  j^nd  more  than  carefully — ]  More  than  carefully  is  iv'ub  more  than 
Cbtnmon  care  ;  a  phrafe  of  the  fame  kind  with  better  than  well.  Johnson. 

3  Were  btified — ]  The4to  1600  reads,— Were  troubled.  Steevens. 

4  — .yb  idly  king*d,]  Shakfpeare  is  not  fingular  in  the  ufe  of  this  verb 
t»  king,    I  find  it  in  Warner's  Albion's  England^  B.  VIII.  chap,  xlii : 

— — and  his  fifter's  fon."  Steevens. 
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You  arc  too  much  miftaken  in  this  king : 
Queftion  your  grace  the  late  ambafladors,— 
With  what  great  ftate  he  heard  their  embafly. 
How  well  fupply'd  with  noble  counfellors. 
How  modeft  in  exception and,  withal. 
How  terrible  in  conllant  refolution,— • 
And  you  lhall  find,  his  vanities  fore-fpent 
Were  but  the  outfide  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  difcretion  with  a  coat  of  folly*; 


S  H01V  modeji  in  exception, — *j  How  diffident  and  decent  In  making 
objeftions.  Johnson. 

^  And  you  pall fnd,  his  vanities  fcre-fpent 
Were  but  the  outfide  of  the  Roman  Brutus^ 

Covering  dfcredon  ivith  a  coat  of  folly  j]  Shakfpeare  not  having 
given  us,  in  the  Firft  or  Second  Part  of  Henry  II^.  or  in  any  other  place 
but  this,  the  remoteft  hint  of  the  circumftance  here  alluded  to,  the 
comparifon muft  needs  bealittle  obfcure  to  thofe  who  do  not  know  or 
refledt  that  fome  hiftorians  have  told  us,  that  Henry  IV".  had  entertain- 
ed a  deep  jcaloufy  of  his  fon's  afpiring  fuperior  genius.  Therefore  to 
prevent  all  umbrage,  the  prince  withdrew  from  public  affairs  and  a- 
mufed  himfelf  in  conforting  with  a  diflblute  crew  of  robbers.  It  feems 
to  me,  that  Shakfpeare  was  ignorant  of  this  circumftance  when  he  wrote 
the  two  parts  of  Henry  IF.  for  it  might  have  been  fo  managed  as  to 
have  given  new  beauties  to  the  charadler  of  Hal,  and  great  improve- 
ments to  the  plot.  And  with  regard  to  thefe  matters,  Shakfpeare  gene- 
rilly  tells  us  all  he  knew,  and  as  foon  as  he  knew  it.  Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton,  as  ufual,  appears  to  me  to  refine  too  much.  I  be- 
lieve, Shakfpeare  meant  no  more  than  that  Henry,  in  his  external  ap- 
pearance, was  like  the  elder  Brutus,  wild  and  giddy,  while  in  fa6t  his 
Underftanding  was  good. 

Our  author's  meaning  is  fufficiently  explained  by  the  following  lines 
in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1 594  : 

Brutusy  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  fide, 
**  Seeing  fuch  emulatior:  in  their  v/oe, 

Began  to  clothe  his  loit  in  ftate  and  pride, 
*'  Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly^s  fi/ow* 
"  He  with  the  Romans  was  efteemed  fo, 
<*  As  filly-jeering  ideots  are  with  kings, 
*'  For  fportive  words,  and  uttering  foolifli  things* 

But  now  he  throws  thsLt  Jhalloiv  habit  by, 
"  Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  difguife  j 
*'  And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advifedly, 
"  To  check  the  tears  in  CoUatinus'  eves." 
Vol,  V.  K  k       '  Themas 
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As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  thofe  roots 
That  lhall  firft  fpring,  and  be  moft  delicate. 

Dau,  Well,  'tis  not  fo,  my  lord  high  conftable. 
But  though  we  think  it  fo,  it  is  no  matter  : 
In  cafes  of  defence,  'tis  bell  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  feems. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd  ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projeftion^. 
Doth,  like  a  mifer,  fpoil  his  coat,  with  fcanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Thomas  Otterbourne  and  the  tranflator  of  Titus  Livlus  Indeed  fay, 
that  Henry  the  Fourth  in  his  latter  days  was  jealous  of  his  fon,  and 
apprehended  that  he  would  attempt  to  depofe  him ;  to  remon« 
•which  fufpicion,  the  prince  is  faid  (from  the  relation  of  an  Earl  of  Or- 
mond,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  fa£l,)  to  have  gone  with  a  great 
party  of  his  friends  to  his  father,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
to  have  prefented  him  with  a  dagger,  which  he  defired  the  king  to 
plunge  into  his  bread-,  if  he  ftill  entertained  any  doubts  of  his  loyalty  : 
but,  I  believe,  it  is  no  where  faid,  that  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  com- 
pany of  difTolute  perfons  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  his  father,  or  be- 
took himfelf  to  irregular  courfes  with  a  political  view  of  quieting  his 
fufpicions.  Malone. 

7  JVbicbf  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  pr-jjeBkny]  This  paflage,  as  it  ftands, 
is  fo  perplexed,  that  I  formerly  fufpecled  it  to  be  corrupt.  If  lahicb  be 
jeferred  to  proportions  of  defence,  (and  I  do  not  fee  to  what  elfe  it  can 
be  referred,)  the  conftrudion  will  be,— "  which /iro/>or/zenj  of  defence,  of 
a  weak  and  niggardly  projedlion,  fpoils      coa/,  like  a  mifer,  &c.'* 

If  our  author  had  written — 

While  oft  a  weak  and  niggardly  projedion 
Doth,  &c. 

the  reafoning  would  then  be  clear. — In  cafes  of  defence,  it  is  beft  to 
imagine  the  enemy  more  powerful  than  he  feems  to  be  j  by  this 
means,  we  make  more  full  and  ample  preparations  to  defend  our- 
felv°s:  whereas  on  the  contrary,  a  poor  and  mean  idea  of  the  enemy's 
flrengch  induces  us  to  make  but  a  fcancy  provifion  of  forces  againft  him  j 
wherein  we  aft  a-  a  mifer  does,  who  fpoils  his  coat  by  fcanting  of  cloth. 

Projeff^on,  I  believe,  is  here  ufed  for  fore-cafi  or  preconception.  It 
ma  ,  however,  mean  preparation,. 

Mr  Steevens  fays,  that  'lublcb  may  refer  to  the  word  defence.  But 
would  not  the  fenfe  then  be, «'  which  ivell prepared  defence,  tuitb  all  pro- 
portions filled,  doth,  in  confequence  of  a  tveak  and  nggardly  projeSJicn,  Sec, 

Perh?ps  in  Shakfpeare's  licentious  diftion  the  meaning  may  be,— 
*(  Which  proportions  of  defence,  when  weakly  and  niggardly  projeded, 
refemble  a  mifer,  ivho  fpoils  his  coat,  <S:c.  The  falfe  concord  is  no  ob- 
jeaion  to  fach  a  conftruftion  j  for  the  fame  inaccuracy  is  found  in  almoft 
every  page  of  the  old  copy.  Malon£. 
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Pr.  King,  Think  we  king  Harry  ftrong  ; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  (Irongly  arm  to  meet  him* 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flefli'd  upon  us ; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  ftrain. 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths  *  : 
Witnefs  our  too  much  memorable  fhame> 
When  CrefTy  battle  fatally  was  ftruck«>. 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prince  of  Wales  ; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain  lire, — on  mountain  ftanding 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  fun% — 

^  Thathzuntcd  us—]  To  haunt  is  a  word  of  the  utmofl  horror,  which 
flievvs  that  they  dreaded  the  Englifli  as  goblins  and  fpirits.  Johnson. 

9  PFhen  Crejj'y  battle  fatally  luas  Jlrucky]  So,  in  Robert  of  Glouceften 
*'  —and  that  fole  of  Sonrierfete — 
**  His  come,  and  fmyte  a  batayle.'''' 

Again,  in  the  title  to  one  of  Sir  David  Lynd fay's  poems:  How 
king  Ninus  began  the  firft  warres  and  firake  the firft  battell.'"''    Stee  v. 

"  Whiles,  that  his  mountain  Jire,-—on  mountain  Jiandingy]  In  a  fubfe- 
quent  fcene  F/«f//«n  is  called  in  contempt,  "a  »29««/a2«  fquire  j"  but 
here  no  difrcfped:  could  have  been  intended  ;  nor  indeed  could  the  epi- 
thet in  that  fenfe  be  applied  with  any  propriety  to  Edward  III.  who 
was  not  born  in  Wales,  though  his  father  Edward  II.  was.  I  believe, 
if  the  text  is  not  corrupt,  Mr.  Steevens's  explication  is  the  trug  one. 
See  the  extraft  from  Holinflied,  p.  461,  n.  7.  Mr.  Theobald  with  fome 
probability  reads— w!o««?i«^  lire  J  i.e.  high-minded,  afpiring;  but  the 
tepetition  of  the  word  mountain  is  much  in  our  author's  ilianner,  and 
therefore  I  believe  the  old  copy  is  right.  Malone. 
Thus,  inLoi;c'j  Labour  s  Lojiy  Aft  IV  : 

Whoe'er  he  was,  he  fliewM  a  mounting  mind.'* 

Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  may  be  right,  and  yet  I  believe  the  poet 
meant  to  give  an  idea  of  more  than  human  proportion  in  the  figure  of 
the  king  : 

«  Quantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  &c."  yir^» 
*f  Like  Tenerifte  or  Atlas  unremov'd."  Milton* 
SO)  in  Spenfer's  Faerie  ^een,  B.  I.  c.  xi : 

<'  Where  ftfetch'd  he  lay  upon  the  funny  fide 

Of  a  great  hill,  bimjelf  like  a  great  hill.'''' 
—agmen  agenSf  magnique  ipfe  agminis  'injian 
Mr.  Toilet  thinks  this  paflagemay  be  explained  by  another  In  A£ll. 
fc.  ii.     —"his  moft  mighty  father  on  a  Steevens. 

*  Up  in  the  air,  croivn'd  with  the  golden  fun,—~']  Dr.  Warburton 
calls  this  "  the  nonfenfical  line  of  fome  player."  The  idea,  however, 
might  have  been  taken  from  Chaucer's  Legend  of  good  fVomen  : 

<*  His  gilt  heere  vf?LS ycroivnid  ivitb  a  fonC  Steevehs. 

K  k  2  Saw 
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Saw  his  heroical  feed,  and  fmil'd  to  fee  him 

Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 

The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 

Had  twenty  years  been  made.    This  is  a  item 

Of  that  vidlorious  Hock  ;  and  let  us  fear 

The  native  mightinefs  and  fate  of  him^. 

Enter  a  Mefienger. 

Mejf,  AmbafTadors  from  Henry  King  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majefty. 

Fr.  King.  We'll  give  them  prefent  audience.  Go,  and 
bring  them.     \Exeunt  MefT.  and  certain  Lords* 
You  fee,  this  chafe  is  hotly  follow'd,  friends. 

Dau.  Turn  head,  and  flop  purfuit :  for  coward  dogs 
Moll  fpend  their  mouths  ^,  when  what  they  feem  to  threaten. 
Runs  far  before  them.    Good  my  fovereign. 
Take  up  the  Engliili  fhort ;  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head  : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  fo  vile  a  iin> 
As  felf-negleding. 

Re-enter  Lords,  <with  Exeter  and  Train, 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England  ? 

Exe.  From  him  ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  majefty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  diveft  yourfelf,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heaven. 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown. 
And  all  v/ide-ftretched  honours  that  pertain. 
By  cuftom,  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.    That  you  may  know, 
'Tis  no  fmifler,  nor  no  aukward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanifh'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dull  of  old  oblivion  rak'd, 

3  — fateof  h\m»'\  Hls/^ar^is  what  is  allotted  him  by  deftlny,  or  what 
he  is  fated  to  pprfo.m.  Johnson. 

So  Virgil,  fr  eaking  of  the  future  deeds  of  the  defcendants  of  ^i^^neas  i 
**  Attoilens  humeris  famamque  zX.  fata  nepotum."  Ste evens, 
^m-.fpendtbe3rmoutbs,]Thil  is,  bark  j  the fportfxnan's  term.  Johnson; 

He 
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He  fends  you  this  moft  memorable  line      [gi'ves  a  paper j 

In  every  branch  truly  demonftrative  ; 

Willing  you,  overlook  this  pedigree  : 

And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 

From  his  moft  fam'd  of  famous  anceftors, 

Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  refign 

Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indiredlly  held 

From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 
Fr,  K'uig.  Or  elfe  what  follows  ? 
Exe.  Bloody  conftraint ;  fot  if  you  hide  the  crown 

Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it ; 

Therefore  in  fierce  tempeft  is  he  coming. 

In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove; 

(That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel ;) 

And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 

Deliver  up  the  crown;  and  to  take  mercy 

On  the  poor  fouls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 

Opens  his  vafty  jaws :  and  on  your  head 

Turns  he  *  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 

The  dead  men's  blood  ^,  the  pining  maidens'  groans, 

Forhufbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers. 

That  fhall  be  fwallow'd  in  this  controverfy. 

This  is  his  claim,  his  threat'ning,  and  my  melTage  ; 

Unlefs  the  Dauphin  be  in  prefence  here. 

To  whom  exprefsly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

Fr.  King,  For  us,  we  will  confider  of  this  further ; 
To-morrow  fhall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 
I  ftand  here  for  him  ;  What  to  him  from  England  ? 

5  '•m  memorable  line This  genealogy  j  this  deduftion  of  hls/;«f<2£?* 

Johnson. 

*  T«r«j  he — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  1600.  The  folio  rtzd$-^turning 
the  widows'  tears.  Malone. 

6  The  dead  men's  blood, — ]  The  difpofition  of  the  images  were  more 
regular,  if  we  were  to  read  thus  : 

upon  your  head 
Turning  the  dead  men's  blood,  the  'widows'  tears, 
The  orphans'"  criesf  the  pining  maidens''  groans.  Sec.  Johnson. 
P/«f«^isthe  reading  of  the  quarto,  1600.    The  folio  has-r-/»rzT_y, 
Blood  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. —The  quarto  inftead  of  it  has — bones, 

Maione, 

K  k  3  Exs. 
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Exe.  Scorn,  and  defiance  ;  flight  regard,  contempt. 
And  anything  that  may  notmifbecome 
The  mighty  lender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  fays  my  king  :  and,  if  your  father's  highnefs 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  ail  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  fent  his  majefty. 
He'll  call  you  tp  fo  hot  an  anfwer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trefpafs^,  and  return  your  mock 
Infecond  accent  of  his  ordnance^. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  reply. 
It  is  againft  my  will :  for  I  defire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England  ;  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  prefent  him  with  thofe  Paris  balls. 

Exe,  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  fliake  fcyj^it. 
Were  it  the  miftrefs  court  of  mighty  Europe : 
And,  be  aflur'd,  you'll  find  a  difference, 
(As  we,Jiis  fubjeds,  have  in  wonder  found,) 
Betwpen  the  promife  of  his  greener  days. 
And  thefe  he  mailers  now      now  he  weighs  time. 
Even  to  the  utmoft  grain  ;  which  you  fliall  read  * 
In  your  own  lolTes,  if  he  ftay  in  France. 

Fr.  King,  To-morrow  ftiall  you  know  our  mind  at  full. 

Exe,  Difpatch  us  with  all  fpeed,  left  that  our  king 

7  Shall  chide  your  trefpafs,']  To  cbide'nto  r (found,  to  ecbot    So,  in 
^  Midjummer  Night'' s  Dream  : 
"  never  did  I  hear 

<*  Such  gallant  chiding,'''* 
So,  in  Kirig  Henry  FIJI  : 

*<  As  doth  a  rock  againft  the  ebidhg  flood."  Stezvens* 
This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  the  Tempeji  : 
— —  the  thunder, 
**  That  deep  and  dreadful  organ- pipe^  pronounc'd 
*<  The  name  of  Profper  J  h  did  I ajs  my  trefp of s.""  Malon|:. 
•  —~  of  Lis  ordnance. 1  Ordnance  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllablej  being 
jjx  our  author's  time  improperly  written  ordinance,  Malone. 

s>  — he  matters  row  j]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  1600  and  1608, 
fcad  rr.ufiers     Ste evens. 

>  ^  you  pall  read—]  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  x6oo,  has— you  ihall 
find,  Malone, 

Cpm^ 
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Come  here  himfelf  to  queftion  our  delay ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr,  King,  You  lhall  be  foon  difpatchM,  with  fair  con- 
ditions : 

A  night  is  but  fmall  breath,  and  little  paufe. 

To  anfwer  matters  of  this  confequence.  [E;ceunf. 


ACT  III. 

Enter  Chorvs, 

Chor.  Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  fwift  fcene  flies. 
In  motion  of  no  lefs  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.    Suppofe,  that  you  have  feen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty*;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  filken  ftreamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning'. 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  fhip-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  Ihrill  whittle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  founds  confus'd'^:  behold  the  threaden  fails, 
Borne  with  the  invifible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  fea, 
Breafting  the  lofty  furge :  O,  do  but  think, 

i  The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 

Embark  bis  royalty,]  The  foJio,  in  which  alone  the  chorufes  are 
found,  reads  Dover  pier.  The  correilion  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Malonk, 

Among  the  records  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  they  have  a  minute 
and  authentic  account  (drawn  up  at  that  time)  of  the  encampment  of 
Henry  the  fifth  near  the  town,  before  this  embarkment  for  France.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  place  where  the  army  was  encamped,  then  a 
low  level  plain  or  a  down,  is  now  entirely  covered  with  fea,  and  called 
Weftport.    T.  Warton. 

3  —-Phoebus  fanning,]  Old  Copy-— fayning,  Correfted  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malone* 

4  Hear  the  /brill  whiftle,  which  doth  order  give 

7o  founds  confus'd  :  ]   So  in  PerieleSf  Prince  of  'TyrCy  1609  : 

"   the  boatfwain  ivbijiks,  and 

The mafter  calls,  and  trebles  the  fow/ii/on.'*    Malone.  ' 

K  k  4  Yon 
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You  ftand  upon  the  rivage  S  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconftant  billows  dancing ; 
For  fo  appears  this  fleet  majeftical. 
Holding  due  courfe  to  Harfieur.    Follow,  follow  I 
Grapple  your  minds  to  flernage  of  this  navy^  ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  ftill. 
Guarded  with  grandfires,  babies,  and  old  women. 
Either  pall,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puiffance  ; 
For  who  is  he,  whofe  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
Thefe  cuU'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  therein  fee  a  fiegc : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfieur. 
Suppofe,  the  ambaffador  from  the  French  comes  back  ; 
Tells  Harry — that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Catharine  his  daughter  ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry. 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linftock^now  the  devilifti  cannon  touches, 

[^Alarum  ;  and  chambers  go  off. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.    Still  be  kind. 
And  eke  *  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.  \Exit* 

5  ^r'lvage^ — ]  The  iflH/J or  ihore.  Johksok. 
Rivage  :  French.    So,  in  Spenfer'sF^ziry  ^ueen,  B.  IV.  c.  I, 
'*  Paftolus  with  his  waters  Ihere 

Throws  forth  upon  the  rivage  round  about  him  nere."  S  T  E  E  v, 
^  Grapple  your  minds  to  fternage  of  this  navy  ;]   The  ftern  being  the 
hinder  part  of  the  fhip,  the  meaning  is,  let  your  minds  follow  dofe  after 
thenavy.  Steevens. 

I  fufpeft,  that  the  author  wrote,  y^^^r^r^^.    So,  in  Pericles: 
**         Think  his  pilot,  thought  j 
**  So  w  th  his Jieerage  fhall  your  thoughts  groiu  on, 
**  To  fetch  his  daughter  home."  Malone. 
'  —  Unlock — ]  The  ftaff  to  which  the  match  is  fixed  when  ordnance 
is  fired.  Johnson. 

^  yind  eke — ]  This  word  is  in  the  firft  folio  written  eecb  j  as  it  was, 
fometimes  at  leaft,  pronounced  — So,  in  Pericles,  1609  : 
**  And  time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpent, 
**  With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  each  ; 
**  What's  dumb  in  fliew  I'll  plain  with  fpeecb*^  Malone. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  1. 

The  fame.    Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums*    Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford, 
Gloster,  and  foldiers,  nxj'ith  fcaling  ladders. 

K,  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends^  once 
more ; 

Or  clofe  the  wall  up  with  our  Englifh  dead^  1 

In  peace,  there's  nothing  lb  becomes  a  man. 

As  modefl  ftillnefs,  and  humility  : 

But  when  the  blaft  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 

Then  imitate  the  adlion  of  the  tyger  '  ; 

Stiffen  the  fmews,  fummon  up  the  blood  % 

Difguife  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage: 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  afpedl; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head^. 

Like  the  brafs  cannon  ;  let  the  brow  overwhelm  it. 

As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

9  Or  clofe  the  ivall,  Sec."]  Here  is  apparently  a  chafm.    One  line  at 
leaft  is  loft,  which  contained  the  other  part  of  a  disjun<Slive  propofition. 
The  king's  fpeech  is,  dear  friends,  either  win  the  town,  or  clofe  the 
ivall  with  dead.    The  old  quarto  gives  no  help.  Johnson. 
I  -^wben  the  blajl  of  ivar  blows  in  our  ears, 

*Tben  imitate  the  aSi'ion  of  the  tyger Sir  The.  Hanmer  has  obferved 
on  the  following  paflage  in  Troilus  and  Creffdoy  that  in  Jiorms  and  blgb 
'ivinds  the  tyger  roars  and  rages  molt  furioufly. 
*'  — even  fo 

Doth  valour's  Ihew  and  valour's  worth  divide 
**  In  ftorms  of  fortune  :  for,  in  her  ray  and  brightnefs, 
**  The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tyger :  but  when  fplitting  winds 
Make  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
*'  And  flies  flee  under  fliade,  why  then  the  thing  of  courage, 
*'  As  rouz'd  with  rage,  wich  rage  doth  fympathize,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

»  — fummon  up  the  blood,]  Old  Copy-— Cow/«a»?,  &c.  Corredled  by 
Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

3  — pomgt  of  the  head,"]  Portage,  open  fpace,  from  port,  a  gate. 
Let  the  eye  appear  in  the  head  as  cannon  through  the  battlements,  or 
cmbrafures,  of  a  fortification.  Johnson. 

So  we  now  fay—Lhe  fort-hokso£  a  Ihip.  Mason. 

O'er- 
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O'er-hang  and  jutty  his  confounded  bafe 

Swiird  with  the  wild  and  wafteful  ocean. 

Now  fet  the  teeth,  andftretchthe  noftril  wide  ; 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  fpirit  * 

To  his  full  height  1 — On,  on,  you  noble  Englilh  *, 

Whofe  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof* ! 

Fathers,  that,  like  fo  many  Alexanders, 

Have,  in  thefe  parts,  from  morn  till  even  fought, 

Andftieath'd  their  fwords  for  lack  of  argument^. 

Dilhonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  atteft. 

That  thofe,  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget  you  ! 

Be  copy  now  to  men  ofgrofTer  bjood, 

And  teach  them  how  to  war ! — And  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whofe  limbs  were  made  in  England,  Ihevv  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pafture ;  let  us  fwear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding:  which  I  doubt  not; 

For  there  is  none  of  you  fo  mean  and  bafe. 

That  hath  not  noble  luftre  in  your  eyes. 

I  fee  you  ftand  like  greyhounds  in  the  flips. 

Straining  upon  the  ftart^.    The  game's  afoot; 

Follow  your  fpirit :  and,  upon  this  charge. 

Cry— God  for  Harry !  England  !  and  faint  George  ! 

l^Exeunt.  Alarum t  and  chambers  go  off, 

4-  —  /E>jj  confounded  His  luorn  or  ivajied  bafe.  Johnson. 

One  of  the  fenfes  of  to  confound,  in  our  author's  time,  was,  to  de^ 
Jlroy.    See  Minfheu's  DicT.  in  V.  Malone. 

5  —  bend  up  every  fpirit — ]  A  metaphor  from  the  bow.  Johnson, 
So  again,  in  Hamlet :  "  —they  fooi  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,"  Again, 

in  Macbeth : 

I  am  fettled,  and  bend  up 
*'  Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat.'*  Malone. 

*  — you  noble  Englijh,]  The  folio  (where  alone  this  fpeech  is  found,) 
tas — you  noblijh  Englifli.  For  the  prefent  corredtion  I  am  anfwerable. 
The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  reads — nohleji.  Malonz. 

6  Whojeblood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof!']  Thus  the  folio  1623, 
and  rightly.   So  Spenfer's  Faery  i^uecn,  B.  III. 

*'  Whom  ftrange  adventure  did  from  Britain 
Again,  in  Lord  Surrey's  tranflation  of  the  fecond  book  of  Virgir? 
^neid  : 

**  And  with  that  winde  had  fet  the  land  of  Grece." 
Tfie  facred  writings  afford  many  inftances  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Steev. 

7  —~  a-gument.]  1%  matter y  o'c  fubjeB.  Johnson. 

*  Straining  upon  the  fiart.]  The  oid  copy  reads  Straying,  Correfted 
by  J\4jt>  Rowe.  Malone. 

S  C  E  N^ 
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The  foine. 

forces  fafs  over;  then  enter  Nym,  Bardolph,  Pistol, 
and  Boy. 

Bard,  On,  on,  on,  on,  on  I  to  the  breach,  to  the  breach  I 
Nym.  'Pray  thee,  corporal  9,  Itay  ;  the  knocks  are  too 
hot;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  cafe  of  lives* : 
the  humour  of  it  is  top  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-fong  of 
it. 

Fiji.  The  plain-fong  is  moftjuft  ;  for  humours  do  abound; 
Knocks  go  and  come  ;  God's  vaffals  drop  and  die  ; 
And  fvvord  and  ftiield. 
In  bloody  field. 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Boy„  'Would  I  were  in  an  ale-houfe  in  London !  I 
would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  fafety, 
PiJ}.  And  I: 

If  wilhes  would  prevail  with  me 
My  purpofe  Ihould  not  fail  with  me. 
But  thither  would  I  hye. 

9  —  corporal,']  We  fiiould  read  lieutenant.  It  is  Bardolph  to  whom 
he  fpeaks.  Steevens. 

Though  Bardolph  is  only  a  corporal  in  K,  Henry  IV,  as  our  author 
has  in  this  play,  from  inadvertence  or  defign,  made  him  a  lieutenant, 
J  think  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  we  /hould  read  lieutenant.  See  a  former 
note,  p.  477.  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  the  variations  in  his  title 
proceeded  merely  from  Shakfpeare's  inattention.  Malone. 

I  —  a  cafe  of  li'ves ;]  A  fet  of  lives,  of  which,  when  one  is  worn  out^ 
another  may  ferve.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  only  tivo }  as  a  cafe  of  piftols  j  and  in  Ben  Jonfon^  a  cafe  of 
mafques.  Whalley. 

I  believe  Mr.  Whalley's  explanation  is  the  true  one,  A  cafe  of 
piftols,  which  was  the  current  phrafe  for  a  pair  or  brace  of  piftols,  in 
our  author's  time,  is  at  this  day  the  term  always  ufed  in  Ireland,  where 
much  of  the  language  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  is  yet  retained.  Malone. 

^  If  xv'ifhes,  Sec.']  This  paflage,  I  have  replaced  from  the  firft  folio, 
which  is  the  only  authentick  copy  of  this  play.  Thefe  lines,  which  per- 
haps are  part  of  a  fong,  Mr.  Pope  did  not  like,  and  therefore  changed 
^hem  in  conformity  to  the  imperfeft  play  in  quarto,  and  was  followed 
by  the  fucceeding  editorst  Vox  prevail  \  Ihould  read  avail,  Johnson. 

Boy, 
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Boy.  Aa  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  as  bird  doth  fin^  on 
bough 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Got'splood! — Up  to  the  preaches*,  you  rafcals! 
will  you  not  up  to  the  preaches  ?    [driving  themforwuard, 

Pifi.  Be  merciful,  great  duke  5,  to  men  of  mould  ^  ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  I 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  ! 

Good  bavvcock,  bate  thy  rage  !  ufe  lenity,  fweet  chuck ! 

Kym.  Thefe  be  good  humours ! — your  honour  wins  bad 
humours^.         \_Exeunt  Nym, Pistol,  ^//^^'Bardolph, 
foUonued  by  Fluellen. 

Boy, 

3  As  duly,  Src]  This  fpeech  I  have  reftored  from  the  folio.  Steev. 

4  —  up  to  the  preaches,  ^ <:.]  Thus  the  quarto,  with  onJy  the  difference 
of  breaches  inftead  of  preaches.  Modern  editors  have  been  very  liberal  of 
their  Welch  dialeft.  The  folio  reads,  Up  to  the  breacbf  you  dogges^ 
avaur.t,  you  cullions.  Steevens. 

5  Be  merciful,  grent  duke,]  That  is,  great  commander.  So,  in  Har- 
rington's Or/an</o  Furiofo,  1591  : 

<*  And  as  herfelf  the  dame  of  Carthage  kill'd, 
When  as  the  Trojan  duke  did  her  forfake,— 

The  Trojan  duke  is  only  a  tranflation  of  dux  TrojanuSg  So,  alfo  In 
many  of  our  old  poems,  Duke  Thefeus,  Duke  Hannibal ,  &c.  See  Vol.  II, 
p.  44I)  n.  I.  In  Piftol's  mouth  the  word  has  here  peculiar  propriety. 

The  author  of  Remarks,  &c.  on  thelaft  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  fays, 
that  "  in  the  folio  it  is  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  not  Fluellen,  who  en- 
ters [here],  and  to  whom  Piftol  addrefles  himfelf."  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  in  the  only  folio  of  any  authority,  that  of  1623,  this  is  not  the 
cafe.  When  the  king  retired  before  the  entry  of  Bardolph,  &c.  the 
duke  of  Exeter  certainly  accompanied  him,  with  Bedford,  Glofter,  &c, 
though  in  the  folio  the  word  Exeunt  is  accidentally  omitted.  In  the  quarto, 
before  the  entry  of  Bardolph,  Fluellen,  &c.  we  find  Exit  Omnes. 

In  the  quarto,  Nym,  on  Fluellen's  treating  him  fo  roughly,  fays, 
**  abate  thy  rage,  fweet  kright,'"''  Had  thefe  words  been  preferved, 
I  fuppofe  this  Remarker  would  have  contended,  thatNym's  addrefs  was 
not  to  the  honeft  Welchman,  but  to  old  ^/r  Thomas  Erpingham. 

I  fliould  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  refute  this  taftelefs  and  un- 
founded remark,  had  I  not  feared  that  my  readers,  in  confequence  of 
the  above-mentioned  mifreprefentation  of  the  ftate  of  the  old  copy, 
might  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  fome  arbitrary  alteration  had  here  been 
made  in  the  text.  Malone. 

6  —  to  men  of  mould!]  To  men  of  earth,  to  poor  mortal  men.  Johnson, 
So,  in  the  Counfefs  of  Pembroke'' s  T-vy church  :      At  length  man  ivas 

made  of  mould  by  crafty  Prometheus."  Steevens. 

7  — wins  bad  humours.]  In  a  former  fcene  Nym  fays,  "  the  king  hath 
run  bad  humours  on  the  knight."    We  Ihould  tiaerefore  perhaps  read 

runs 
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Boy,  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  obferved  thefe  three 
fwafhers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three  :  but  all  they  three  ^, 
though  they  would  ferve  me,  could  not  be  man  to  me ; 
for,  indeed,  three  fuch  anticks  do  not  amount  to  a  man. 
For  Bardolph, — he  is  white-liver'd,  and  red-faced ;  by 
the  means  whereof,  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.  For 
Piftol, — he  hath  a  killing  tongue,  and  a  quiet  fword  ;  by 
the  means  whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole 
weapons.  For  Nym, — he  hath  heard,  that  men  of  few 
words  are  the  beft  men  ^  ;  and  therefore  he  fcorns  to  fay 
his  prayers,  left  ^a  ihould  be  thought  a  coward  :  but  his 
few  bad  words  are  match'd  with  as  few  good  deeds ;  for 
'a  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own ;  and  that 
was  againft  a  poft,  when  he  was  drunk.  They  will  fteal 
any  thing,  and  call  it — purchafe.  Bardolph  ftole  a  lute- 
cafe  ;  bore  it  twelve  leagues,  and  fold  it  for  three  half- 
pence. Nym,  and  Bardolph,  are  fworn  brothers  in 
filching  ;  and  in  Calais  they  ftole  a  fire-ftiovel :  I  knew, 
by  that  piece  of  fervice,  the  men  would  carry  coals'. 
They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's  poqkets,  as 
their  gloves  or  their  handkerchiefs :  which  makes  much 
againft  my  manhood,  if  I  fliould  take  from  another's 
pocket,  to  put  into  mine ;  for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up 
of  wrongs.  I  muft  leave  them,  and  feek  fome  better  fer- 
vice :  their  villainy  goes  againft  my  weak  ftomach,  and 
therefore  I  muft  caft  it  up.  {Exit  Boy. 

Re-enter  Fl u e l l E Gowe R  following, 
Go^oj.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  muft  come  prefently  to 
the  mines";  the  duke  of  Glofter  would  fpeak  with  you. 

rufii  here  alfo.  But  there  Is  little  certainty  in  any  conjedure  con- 
cerning the  dialed  of  Nym  or  Piftol.  Malone. 

S  ^but  all  t]\t^  threej — ]  We  fhould  read,  I  thir.k,— all  thet\irte. 

Malone* 

9  —bejfmenj'\  That  is,  braveji',  fo  in  the  next  lines,  good  deeds 
are  brave  a&ions.  Johnson. 

»  — the  men  ivould  carry  coals.']  It  appears  that  in  Shakfpeare's  age, 
to  carry  coals  was,  I  know  not  why,  to  endute  affronts.  So,  in  Romet 
and  Juliet  J  one  fervingman  afks  another  whether  he  will  carry  coals. 

Johnson. 

5  Fltu 
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Flu.  To  the  mines !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  fo  good 
to  come  to  the  mines :  For,  look  you,  the  mines  is  not 
according  to  the  difciplines  of  the  war ;  the  concavities 
of  it  is  not  fufficient ;  for,  look  you,  th'  athverfary  (you 
may  difcufs  unto  the  duke,  look  you,)  is  digt  himfelf  four 
yards  under  the  countermines^:  by  Chefliu,  I  think,  'a 
will  plow  up  alP,  if  there  is  not  better  direftions. 

Gow.  The  duke  of  Glofter,  to  whom  the  order  of  the 
fiege  is  given,  is  altogether  diredled  by  an  Irilhman  5  a 
very  valiant  gentleman,  i'faith. 

Flu,  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Goiv,  I  think,  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Chefhu,  he  is  an  afs,  as  in  the  'orld :  I  will 
verify  as  much  in  his  peard :  he  has  no  more  directions 
in  the  true  difciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman 
difciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmor  ris,  and  Jamy,  at  a  dijiance, 

G01V,  Here  *a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain,  captain 
Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  gentleman, 
that  is  certain  ;  and  of  great  expedition,  and  knowledge, 
in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge  of 
liis  direftions :  by  Chefhu,  he  will  maintain  his  argu- 
ment as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the  'orld,  in  the 
difciplines  of  the  priftine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy,  I  fay,  gud-day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worftiip,  goot  captain  Jamy. 

Gow.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris  ?  have  you  quit 
the  mines  ?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Mac-  By  Chrifh  la,  tifh  ill  done :  the  work  ifti  give 
over,  the  trumpet  found  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  I  fwear, 
and  by  my  father's  foul,  the  work  ilh  ill  done  ;  it  ifti  give 
over :  I  would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  fo  Chrifh  fave 

Cant  phrafes  are  the  ephemerons  of  literature.  In  the  quartos  i6oa 
and  1608,  the  paflage  ftands  thus : 

I  knew  by  that  they  meant  to  carry  coals.  Ste£vens. 
^  — -  h  digt  himfelf  four  yards  under  the  countermines ;]  Fluellen  means, 
that  the  enemy  had  digged  himfelf  countermines  four  yards  under  the 
mines,  Johnson. 

3  —  V  toUl  plow  up  allil  That  is,  be  will  blow  uj>  all,  Johnson, 

me. 
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m€^v  la,  in  an  hour.  O,  tifh  ill  done,  tifh  ill  done;  by 
my  hand,  tifli  ill  done  ! 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  pefeech  you  now,  will  you 
voutfafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  difputations  with  you,  as 
partly  touching  or  concerning  the  difciplines  of  the  war, 
the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument,  look  you,  and 
friendly  communication ;  partly,  to  fatisfy  my  opinion, 
and  partly,  for  the  fatisfadlion,  look  you,  of  my  mind,  as 
touching  the  diredion  of  the  military  difciplinc ;  that  is 
the  point. 

J  amy.  It  fall  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud  captains  bath  t 
and  I  fall  quit  you  with  gud  leve,  as  1  may  pick  occa- 
fion  ;  that  fall  I,  marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  difcourfe,  fo  Chrifli  fave  me  :  the 
day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the  king, 
and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  difcourfe.  The  town  is 
befeech'd,  and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the  breach ;  and 
we  talk,  and,  by  Chrifh,  do  nothing  ;  'tis  fhame  for  us 
all :  fo  God  fa'  me,  'tis  lhame  to  (land  Hill ;  it  is  fhame,  hy 
my  hand  :  and  there  is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be 
done  ;  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  fo  Chrilli  fa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mefs,  ere  theife  eyes  of  mine  take  them- 
felves  to  flumber,  aile  do  gude  fervice,  or  aile  ligge  i'the 
grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death ;  and  aile  pay  it  as  va- 
loroufly  as  I  may,  that  fal  \  furely  do,  that  is  the  crefF 
and  the  long :  Mary,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  fome  queltion 
'tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
your  corredion,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation — 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  ?  What  i(li  my  nation?  ifti  a  vil- 
lain, and  a  baftard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rafcal  ?  What  ilh 
my  nation  ?  Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwife  than 
is  meant,  captain  Macmoiris,  peradventure,  I  fliali  think 
you  do  not  ufe  me  with  that  affability  as  in  difcretion  you 
ought  to  ufe  me,  look  you ;  being  as  goot  a  man  as  your- 

4  —  1  fall  quit  fou — ]  That  is,  I  fhall,  with  your  permifTion,  requite 
yout  that  is,  anf-wer  you,  or  interpofe  with  my  arguments,  as  I  fhall  fini 
•pportunity.  Johnson* 

felf. 
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fclf,  both  in  the  difciplines  of  wars,  and  in  the  derivation 

of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  fo  good  a  man  as  myfelf :  fo 
Chrifh  fave  me,  I  will  cut  oft  your  head. 

Gonv,  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  miftake  each  other. 

Jamy,  Au  1  that's  a  foul  fault.  [^A  parley  founded. 

Goav.  The  town  founds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  better 
opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  fo  bold  as 
to  tell  you,  I  know  the  difciplines  of  war ;  and  there's  an 
ends. 

SCENE  III. 

T^e  fame.    Before  the  gates  of  Harfleur. 

^he  Governour  ana  fome  citizens  on  the  ivalls  ;  the  Engliflv 
forces  belonv.    Enter  King  Henry  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  refolves  the  governour  of  the  town  ? 
This  is  the  lateft  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  bell  mercy  give  yourfelves ; 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  deftruftion. 
Defy  us  to  our  worft  :  for,  as  I  am  a  foldier, 
(A  name,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  beft,) 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-atchieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  afhes  Ihe  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  fhall  bfe  all  (hut  up^ ; 
And  the  flefh'd  foldier, — rough  and  hard  of  heart,— • 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  ftiall  range 
With  confcience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grafs 

5  —  there's  an  end."]  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  poor  merriment  of 
this  dialogue  had  not  been  purchafed  with  fo  much  profanenefs.  Johns. 

^  7he  gates  of  mercy Jhall  be  all  Jhut  up  ;]  Mr.  Gray  has  borrowed  this 
thought  in  h.\s  Elegy  : 

<t  And  fbuc  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  Steevxns. 

We  again  meet  with  this  fignificant  expreiTion  in  K.  Henry  VI.  P.  III. 
*'  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy ^  gracious  Lord  !" 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  ufes  the  fame  expieffibn  in  a  letter  to  King  James, 
written  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Shaicfpeare:  '«  And  therefore,  in 
conclufion,  we  wiflied  him  [the  Earl  of  Somerfet,]  not  to  Jhut  the 
gate  of  your  majefties  mercy  againft  himfelf,  by  being  obdurate  any 
longer,"    M  alone. 

Your 
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Yoiirfreni  fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, — 

Array'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends,— 

Do,  with  his  fmirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 

Enlink'd  to  wafl:e  and  defolation  ^  ? 

What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourfelves  are  caufe. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickednefs. 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ? 

We  may  as  bootlefs  fpend  our  vain  command 

Upon  the  enraged  foldiers  in  their  fpoil. 

As  fend  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 

To  come  afhore.    Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 

Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 

Whiles  yet  my  foldiers  are  in  my  command ; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'er-blows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds* 

Of  heady  murder  5,  fpoil,  and  villainy. 

If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  fee 

The  blind  and  bloody  foldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks  *  of  your  ftirill-flirieking  daughters ; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  filver  beards. 

And  their  moft  reverend  heads  dafli'd  to  the  walls; 

Your  naked  infants  fpitted  upon  pikes ; 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  flaughtermen. 

7  ^fell feats 

Enlink'd  to  toafie  and  defolation  f  ]  All  the  favage  praftlccs  na  \ 
turally  concomitant  to  the  fack  of  cities.  Johnson. 

®  U^biles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  ivind  of  grace 

O'er-blo'ws  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds — ]  This  is  a  very  harfh 
metaphor.    To  over-bloiu  is  to  drive aivayy  or  to  keep  off*  Johnson. 

9  Oy  heady  murder — ]  The  folio  has  headly.  The  pafl'age  is  not  in 
the  quarto.  The  emendation  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio.  Heady  muft  mean  headfirong.  Though  deadly  is  an  epithet  of 
but  little  force,  applied  to  murder,  I  yet  fufpeA  it  to  have  been  the 
poet's  word.  Malone, 

^  Defile  the  locks — ]  The  folio  reads  '.'-^Defire  the  locks.  Steevens. 

The  emendation  is  Mr,  Pope's,  Maloks. 

Vqj,.  Vo  L  I  What 
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What  fay  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 
Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  deftroy'd  ? 

Gov.  Our  expeftation  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  fuccour  we  entreated. 
Returns  usr—that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raife  fo  great  a  fiege.    Therefore,  dread  king,, 
We  yield  our  town,  and  lives,  to  thy  foft  mercy  : 
Enter  our  gates ;  difpole  of  us,  and  ours ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defenfible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates. — Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur  ;  there  remain. 
And  fortify  it  ftrongly  'gainft  the  French  : 
TJfe  mercy  to  them  all.    For  us,  dear  uncle. 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  ficknefs  growing 
Upon  our  foldiers, — we'll  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  gueft ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addreft*. 

\_Flourzp,  'The  king,  i^c,  enter  th(  toivn* 

SCENE  lY^ 

Rouen.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

i'/z^^'r  Catharine  and  Alice, 

Cath.  Alice,  tu  as  ejle  en  Angleterre,  et  tu  paries  bi^tt 
Is  language, 

* — arenve  addreft.]  i.  e.  prepared.  So,  in  Htywooi^sBrazenAge,  1613  : 
**  clamours  from  afar, 

<*  Tell  us  thefe  champions  zxt  addreft  for  war."  Steevens. 
3  This  fcene  is  mean  enough,  when  it  is  read  j  but  the  grimaces  of 
two  French  women,  and  the  odd  accent  with  which  they  uttered  the 
Englifh,  made  it  divert  upon  the  ftage.  It  may  be  obferv'd,  that  there 
is  in  it  not  only  the  French  language,  but  the  French  fpirit.  Alice 
compliments  the  princefs  upon  her  knowledge  of  four  words,  and  tells 
her  that  flie  pronounces  like  the  Englilh  themfelves.  The  princefs  fuf- 
pefts  no  deficiency  in  her  inftruilrefs,  nor  the  inftrudi^refs  in  herfelf. 
Throughout  the  whole  fcene  there  may  be  found  French  fervility,  and 
French  vanity, 

I  cannot  forbear  to  tranfcribc  the  firft  fentence  of  this  dialogvie  from 
the  edition  of  i6c8,  that  the  reader  who  has  not  looked  into  the  old 
copies  may  judge  of  the  ftrange  negligence  with  which  they  are  printed. 

Kate.  Alice  venecia,  vous  aves  cates  en,  vou  parte  fort  bon 
Angloys  englatara,  coman  fae  pali  vou  la  main  en  francoy."  Johnson, 

Alice. 
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Alice.  TJn  peuy  madame, 

Cath.       te  prie,  fnenfeignez. ;  //  faut  que  j^apprenne 
a  parley.     Comment  appellee  "vous  la  main,  en  Anglois  ? 
Alice.  La  main?  elle  eji  appellee y  de  hand. 
Cath.  De  hand.    Et  les  doigts? 

Alice.  Les  doigts  ?  may  foy,  je  oiiblie  les  doigts  ;  mais  jt 
me  founjiendray .  Les  doigts?  je  penfe,  quails  font  appelle  de 
fingres ;  ouy,  de  fingers, 

Cath.  La  main,  dehand;  les  doigts,  de  fingres.  Je 
penfe,  que  je  Juis  le  hon  efcolier,    J^^y  S^S^^^  ^^^^ 
d"* Anglois  Hjijlement.    Comment  appellee  njous  Us  angles  ? 

Alice.  Les  ongles  ?  les  appellons,  de  nails. 

Cath.  De  nails.  E/coutez, ;  dites  moy,  Jl  je  park  hien  : 
dehand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  C*e^  bien  dit,  madame  ;  //  eft  fort  bon  Anglois. 

Cath.  Dites  moy  en  Anglois,  le  bras* 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame* 

Cath.  Et  le  coude, 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Cath.  De  elbow.  Je  m'en  faitz  la  repetition  de  ions 
les  mots,  que  uous  m'a^vez  appris  des  a  prefent. 

*  Cath.  Alice,  tu  as  efle—-']  I  have  regulated  feveral  fpeeches  in  this 
French  fcene ;  fome  whereof  were  given  to  Alice,  and  yet  evidently 
belonged  to  Catharine  :  and  fo,  vice  verja.  It  is  not  material  to  dif- 
tingui/li  the  particular  tranfpofitions  I  have  made.  Mr.  Gildon  has  left 
310  bad  remark,  I  think,  with  regard  to  our  poet's  conduft  in  the  cha- 
xafterof  this  princefs :  For  why  he  fhould  not  allow  her,"  fays  he, 
**  to  fpeak  in  Englifh  as  well  as  all  the  other  French,  I  cannot  imagine  : 
fince  it  adds  no  beauty,  but  gives  a  patch'd  and  pye-bald  dialogue  of  no 
beauty  or  force."  Theobald. 

In  the  colleftion  of  CheJier  Whitfun  Myfter'ies,  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  No.  1013,  I  find  French  fpeeches  introduced.  In  the  Vintner^s 
PIay,Y>-^S>  the  three  kings  who  come  to  worfliip  our  infant  Saviour, 
addrcfs  themfelves  to  Herod  in  that  language,  and  Herod  very  politely 
anfwers  them  in  the  fame.  At  firft,  I  fuppofed  the  author  to  have  ap- 
propriated a  foreign  tongue  to  them,  becaufe  they  were  ftrangersj  bu(i 
in  the  Skynner's  Play,  p.  144,  I  found  Pilate  talking  French,  when 
no  fuch  reafon  could  be  offered  to  juftify  a  change  of  language.  Thefe 
■myfteries  are  faid  to  have  been  written  in  1328.  It  is  hardly  neccflary 
to  mention  that  in  this  MS.  the  French  is  as  much  corrupted  as  in  the 
pafiage  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnfon  from  the  4to  edition  of  King  Henry  V» 
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Alice.  //  eft  trop  difficile,  madame,  comme  je  penfe, 
Cath.   Excufez.  moyy  Alice  ;   efcoutez, :    De  hand,  de 

fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 
Alice.  De  elbow,  madame, 

Cath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu !  je  m'en  oublie',  De  elbow. 
Comment  appellez  ^uous  le  col 
Alice.  De  neck,  madame. 
Cath.  De  neck:  Et  le  menton? 
Alice.  De  chin. 

Cath.  De  fin.    Le  col,  de  neck:  le  menton,  de  fin. 

Alice.  Ouy.  Sauf  <voftre  honneur  \  en 'verite , 'vous  pro- 
nonces  les  mots  aujfi  droiSl  que  les  natifs  d^  Angleterre. 

Cath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d* apprendre  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu  ;  et  en  peu  de  temps, 

Alice.  Wanjez  uous  ^as  deja  oublie  ce  que  je  'vous  ay 
enfeignee  ? 

Cath.  Non^je  reciteray  a  'vous  promptement,  De  hand^ 
de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  mad(ime, 

Cath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  <voftre  honneur,  de  elbow. 

Cath.  Ainft  dis  je  ;  de  elbow,  de  neck,  et  de  fin :  Com^ 
ment  appellez  njous  le  pieds  et  la  robe? 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame  ;  et  de  con.  ^ 

Cath.  De  foot,  et  de  con?  O  Seigneur  Dieu !  ces  font 
mots  de  Jon  mawvais,  corruptible,  grojfe,  et  impudique,  et 
non  pour  les  dames  d"* honneur  d^ufer  :  'Je  ne  'voudrois  pro- 
noncer  ces  mots  de-vant  les  Seigneurs  de  France,  pour  tout  le 
monde.  II faut  de  foot,  ^  de  con,  neant-moins,  Je  reciterai 
une  autre  fois  ma  le^on  enfemhle :  De  hand,  de  fingre,  de 
nails,  dearm,  de  elbow,  de  neck,  de  fin,  de  foot,  decon. 

Alice.  Excellent,  madame! 

Cath.  C^eftaJJez  pourune fois ;  allonsnous  a  difner, 

\Exeunt, 

5  De  foot,  madamey  et  de  con.]  Alice  pronounces  all  the  other  wordj) 
rightly,  and  why  fhould  fhe  he  fuppofed  not  to  know  thefe  ?  V{t  fhould 
^ead—De  foot,  Madame,  et  de^oww,  Whyte. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  V. 

The  fame.    Another  Room  in  the  fame* 

Enter  the  French  King,       Dauphin,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, the  Conjiable  of  France,  and  Others. 

Fr,  King.  'Tis  certain  he  hath  pafs'd  the  river  Some. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all. 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau,  O  Dieu  'vi<vant !  ftiall  a  few  fprays  of  us, — 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury  *, 
Our  fcions,  put  in  wild  and  favage  flock  ^, 
Spirt  up  fo  fuddenly  into  the  douds. 
And  over-look  their  grafters  ? 

Bour.  Normans,  but  baftard  Normans,  Norman baftards ! 
Mort  de  ma  njie!  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  fell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  flobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-lhotten  ifle  of  Albion 

Con.  Dieu  de  hatailles  !  where  have  they  this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  as  in  defpight,  the  fun  looks  pale. 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?  Can  fodden  water, 
A  drench  for  fur-rein'd  jades  9,  their  barley  broth, 
Decodt  their  cold  blood  to  fuch  valiant  heat? 

And 

*  — luxuryil  in  this  place,  as  in  others,  means Johnson. 

7  m^favage — ]  is  here  ufed  in  the  French  original  fenfe,  for  fil'vatti 
uncultivated y  the  fame  with  wi/i/.  Johnson. 

^  In  that  nook-fliorten  ijle  of  Albton.'\  Shotten  fignifies  any  thing 
projeSied:  fo  nook- [hot ten  iJJef  is  an  ifle  that  flioots  out  into  capes,  pro- 
montories, and  necks  of  land,  the  very  figure  of  Great  Britain. 

Warburton, 

9  —Can  fodden  ivatet, 

A  drench  for  {\ir-re\nd  jadeSf—-1  The  exa£l  meaning  of  fur-rein'd 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  common  to  give  horfes  over-ridden  or  fpverifti, 
ground  malt  and  hot  water  mixed,  which  is  called  a  majh.  To  this  he 
alludes.  Johnson, 

I  fuppofe,  fur-reined  means  over-ridden  J  horfes  on  whom  the  rein  has 
remained  too  long.  Malone. 

L  1  3  The 
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And  fliall  our  quick  blood,  fpirited  with  wine. 

Seem  frofty  ?  O,  for  honour  of  our  land. 

Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 

Upon  our  houfes*  thatch  *,  whiles  a  more  frofly-peoplc 

Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  ^  in  our  rich  fields  ; 

Poor — we  may  call  them  ^,  in  their  native  lords, 

Dau,  By  faith  and  honou^r. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us ;  and  plainly  fay. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lull  of  Englilh  youth. 
To  new-ftore  France  with  ballard  warriors, 

Bcur.  They  bid  us — to  the  Englifli  dancing^fcliodls. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high*,  and  fwift  corantos ; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  moft  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King,  Where  is  Montjoy,  the  herald  ?  Ipeed  him' 
hence ; 

Let  him  greet  England  with  our  fharp  defiance. — 
Up,  princes;  and,  with  fpirit  of  honour  edg'd. 
More  (harper  than  your  fwords,  hie  to  the  field  : 
Charles  De-la-bret  ^,  high  conftable  of  France  ; 

You 

The  word  fur-reln''d  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  old  plays.  So,  in 
yafk  Drum's  EntertahmeTitj  l6oi  :  ' 

"  Writes  he  not  a  good  cordial  fappy  ftile  ?— 
'*  A  fur^rein  d  jzded  wit,  but  he  rubs  on." 
Itfliould  be  obferved  tliat  the  quartos  1600  and  1608  read; 
—A  drench  for /wo/«« jades.  Steevens. 
«  mmmupon  our  houfes^  thatch.]   Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  has«— our 
houfes'  to^s.  Malone. 

*  — drops  of  gallant  youth — ]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  The 
^arto  reads — drops     youthful  blood.    Ma  lone. 

3  — TOf  may  call  them,-^]  May,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy, 
was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

*  — lavoltas  highfl  Hanmer  obferves  that  in  this  dance  there  was 
much  turning  and  much  capering.  Shakfpeare  mentions  it  more  than 
once,  but  never  fo  particularly  as  the  author  of  MuliaJJ'es  the  Turk,  a 
tragedy,  i6io: 

•*  Be  pleas'd,  ye  powers  of  night,  and  'bout  me  fkip 

<*  Your  antick  meafuresj  like  to  coal-black  Moors 

*'  Dancing  their  high  lavohoes  to  the  fun, 

**  Circle  me  round."  Steevens. 
,  ^  5  Charles  De-la-brety — ]  Milton  fomewhere  bids  the  Englift  take  na 
tice  how  their  names  are  mifpelt  hy  foreigners,  and  feeras  to  think 

that 
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You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Boui  bon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen^on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy  ; 
Jaques  CJiatillion,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandprc,  RoufTi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Leltrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights^ 
For  your  great  feats,  now  quit  you  of  great  lhames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  fweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  ^  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur : 
Rulh  on  his  hoft,  as  doth  the  melted  fnow  * 

that  we  may  lawfully  treat  foreign  names  in  return  with  the  fame  ne- 
gle<Sl.  This  privilege  feems  to  be  exercifed  in  thi:i  catalogue  of  French, 
names,  which,  fince  thefenfe  of  the  author  is  not  affected,  1  have  left 
as  I  found  it.  Johnson. 

I  have  chanLjcd  the  fpelling  5  for  I  know  not  why  we  fhould  leave 
blunders  or  antiquated  orthography  in  the  proper  names,  when  we  have 
been  fo  careful  to  Remove  them  both  from  all  other  parts  of  the  text. 
Inftead  of  Charles  De-la- brtt,  we  fliould  read  Charles  D' jiiiret ;  but 
the  metre  will  not  allow  of  it.  Stekvens. 

Shakfpeare  followed  Holinflied's  Chronicle,  in  which  the  ConftabI« 
is  Cdl\&i  Delabrcth,  as  he  here  is  in  the  folio.    M alone. 

6  — and  knights,]  The  old  copy  reads  kings»  The  emendation  Is 
Mr.  Theobald's.  It  is  confirmed  by  a  line  in  the  laft  fcene  of  the  fourth 
aft:  ** — princes,  barons,  lords,  Malone. 

7  With  pennons—.]  Pennons  armorial  were  fmall  flags,  on  which  the 
arms,  device  and  motto  of  a  knight  were  painted.  Psnnon  is  the  fame  as 
pendant.  So,  in  TheStately  Moral  of  tbeThree  Lords  of  London ,  1590; 

With  curious  pendants  on  their  launces  fix'd," 
Again,  in  Chaucer's  Knyghtes  Tale,  v.  980.  late  edit. 
And  by  his  banner  borne  is  his  penon 
<*  Of  gold  ful  riche,  in  which  there  was  ybete 
"  The  Minotaure  which  that  he  flew  in  Crete.'* 
In  MS.  HarL  No.  2413,  is  the  following  note. 

*<  A  penon  muft  bee  tow  yardes  and  a  half  longe,  made  round  att  the 
end,  and  conteyneth  the  armes  of  the  owner,  and  fervith  for  the  conn 
du6t  of  fiftie  men." 

Everye  knight  may  have  his /ic«»o?;  if  hee  bee  checfe  captains,  and 
in  it  fett  his  armes  :  and  ifhee  bee  made  bannerett,  the  kinge  or  the 
lieftenant  fhall  make  a  flitt  in  the  end  of  the  psnnon^  and  the  herald* 
fliall  raife  it  out. 

**  Pencells  or  fiaggcs  for  horfemen  mu-^  bee  a  yarde  and  a  halfe  longe, 
with  the  crofles  of  St.  George,"  &c.    St e evens. 

*  —•melted  fnow — ]  The  poet  has  here  defeated  himfelf  by  pafllng 
too  foon  from  one  image  to  another.  To  bid  the  French  rufli  upon  the 
Englifh  as  the  torrents  formed  from  melted  fnow  ftream  from  the  Alps, 
was  at  once  vehement  and  proper,  but  its  force  isdeftro^cd  by  the  groll- 
nefs  of  the  thought  in  the  next  line.    Johk  son. 

h  1  4  Upon 
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Upon  the  vallies ;  whofe  low  vaffal  feat 

The  Alps  doth  fpit  and  void  his  rheum  upoa  ' : 

Go  down  upon  him, — you  have  power  enough,"— 

And  in  a  captive  chariot,  into  Roiien 

Bring  him  our  prifoner. 

Con.  I'his  becomes  the  great. 
Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers,  are  fo  few. 
His  foldiers  fick,  and  famifh'd  in  their  march  ; 
For,  I  am  fure,  when  he  fhall  fee  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  fink  of  fear. 
And,  for  atchievement,  offer  us  his  ranfom  ^. 

Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  conflable,  hafle  on  Montjoy  ; 
And  let  him  fay  to  England,  that  we  fend 
To  know  what  willing  ranfom  he  will  give.— 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  ftiall  ftay  with  us  in  Roiien  *. 

Dau.  Not  fo,  I  do  befeech  yourmajefty. 

Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  lhall  remain  with  us.— 
Now,  forth,  lord  conftable,  and  princes  all ; 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI. 
The  Englifh  Camp  in  Picardy. 
Enter  GowER,  and  Fluellen. 
Goiv,  How  now,  captain  Fluellen  ?  come  you  from  the 
bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  affure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  fervice  cam- 
mitted  at  the  pridge, 

Gcw.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  fafe  ? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as  Aga- 
memnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my 
foul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life,  and  my 
livings,  and  my  uttermoft  powers :  he  is  not,  (God  be 
praifed  and  plefTed  ! )  any  hurt  in  the  'orld  ;  but  keeps 

8  The  Alps  dotb  fpit  and  void  his  rheum  upon 

**  Jupiter  hybernas  cana  nive  co«yje>«/7  Alpes.'* 

Fur.  Bibac.  ap  Hoi.  Steevens. 

9  Andf  for  atchievementj  offer  us  bis  ranfom.']  That  is,  infiead  of  at- 
chleving  a  victory  over  us,  make  a  propofal  to  us  to  pay  a  certain  fum, 
as  a  ranfopH.    See  Vol.  IV.  p.  296,  n.  4.  Malone. 

*  —  i«  Roiien.]  Here  and  a  little  higher  we  have  in  the  old  copy 
Rcanj  which  was  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  mode  of  fpelling  Roi/en  in 
Normandy.  He  probably  pronounced  the  word  as  a  monofyllable.  Roan  l 
as  Indeed  moil  £ngliihmen  do  4t  this  day.  Malone* 

thp 
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the  pridge  moft  valiantly*,  with  excellent  difcipline. 
There  is  an  enfign  *  at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in  my  very 
confcience,  he  is  as  valiant  a  man  as  Mark  Antony ;  and 
he  is  a  man  of  no  eftimation  in  the  'orld ;  but  I  did  fee  him 
do  gallant  fervice. 

GoTAj,  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

F/u.  He  is  caird — ancient  Piftol. 

Gow.  1  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Do  you  not  know  him  ?  Here  comes  the  man. 

PiJI.  Captain,  I  thee  befeech  to  do  me  favours : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praife  Got ;  and  I  have  merited  feme  lovf 
at  his  hands. 

P//?.  Bardolph,  a  foldier,  firm  and  found  of  heart. 
Of  buxom  valour*,  hath, — by  cruel  fate. 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddefs  blind. 

That  ftands  upon  the  rolling  reftlefs  ftone 

F/u.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Piftol''-.  Fortune  Is- 
painted  plind,  with  a  mufiler  before  her  eyes,  to  fignify 
to  you,  that  fortune  is  plind* ;  And  fiie  is  painted  alfo 

with 

«  m^lut  keeps  the  ^r'x^gt  mojl  valiantly,']  This  is  not  an  Imaginary 
clrcumftance,  but  founded  on  an  hiftorical  faft.  After  Henry  had 
pafled  the  Some,  the  French  endeavoured  to  intercept  him  in  his  paflage 
to  Calais  5  and  for  that  purpofe  attempted  to  break  down  the  only  bridge 
that  there  was  over  the  fmall  river  of  Ternois  at  Blangi,  over  which  it 
was  neceflfary  for  Henry  to  pafs.  But  Henry  having  notice  of  their  de- 
fign,  fent  a  part  of  his  troops  before  him,  who  attacking  and  putting 
the  French  to  flight,  preferved  the  bridge,  till  the  whole  Englifh  army 
arrived,  and  pafled  over  it.  Malone. 

»  —  there  is  an  enfign  — ]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads— there 
is  an  ar.cient  lieutenant.    Piftol  was  not  a  lieutenant,  Malone, 

*  O/buxom  ■valour,']  i.  e.  valour  under  good  command,  obedient  t« 
its  fuperiours.    So,  in  Spenfer'sF^rery  ^etn  : 
<*  Love  tyrannizeth  in  the  bitter  fmarts 
«  Of  them  that  to  him  are  buxom  and  prone."  Steevens, 

3  That  goddefs  blindf 

That  /lands  upon  the  reftlefs  rolling  Jlone,—]  Fortune  is  defcribed  by 
Cebes,  and  by  Pacuvius  in  the  fragments  of  Latin  authors,  p.  6o,  and 
the  firft  book  of  the  Pieces  to  Herennnius,  precifely  in  thefe  words  of 
cur  poet.    It  is  unneceflTary  to  quote  them.    S.  W. 

'^  Fortunt  is  painted  plind,  ivith  a  tnuffier  before  ber  ejes,  t9  fig' 

nifj 
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witii  a  wheel ;  to  fignify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of 
it,  that  ihe  is  turning,  and  inconltant,  and  variation, 
and  mutabilities:  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a 
fperical  ilone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls  Jn  good 
truth,  5  the  poet  is  make  a  molt  excellent  defcription  of 
fortune  :  fortune,  look  you,  is  an  excellent  moral. 

Fiji.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him ; 
For  he  hath  ftoPn  a pix^,  and  hanged  muil  'a  be. 
A  damned  death  I 

Let 

vify  to  you  ibat  fortune  is  plin  J :]  FlueUen  could  never  have  faid  that 
Fortune  was  painted pllnd,  to  Jign'ify  foe  ivas  pUnd.  We  fhould  there- 
fore ftrike  out  the  firft  plindy  and  read  :  Fortune  is  painted  with  a 
tKu^lsry  Sec.  WarburtoN. 

The  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  Fortufie,  the  Gaddefs,  is  reprefented 
blind,  to  fliew  that  fortune,  or  tbe  chance  of  life,  is  without  difcern* 
ment.    A  muffler  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a  lady's  drefs.  Steev. 

Minrtieu  in  his  Diction  ARY  1617,  explains  <*  a  woman's  w^j^er," 
by  the  French  word  cacbcnez,  which  Cotgrave  defines  a  kind  ot  malk 
for  the  face  j"  yet,  I  believe,  it  v/as  made  of  linen,  and  that  Minilieu 
only  means  to  compare  it  to  a  malk,  becaufe  they  both  might  conceal 
part  of  the  face.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  kind  of  hood,  of  the  fame  form  as 
the  riding-hood  now  foinetimes  worn  by  men,  that  covered  the  fhoul- 
ders,  and  a  great  part  of  the  face.  This  agrees  with  the  only  other 
pa(7age  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  thefe  plays  i  —I  fpy  a  great  beard 
under  her  muffler.''''  M'.rry  Wives  of  JVindJor,  See  alfo  the  verfes  cited 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  240  : 

<«  Now  is  ihe  barefaft  to  befeene,  ftralght  on  her  muffler  goes  ; 
<*  Now  is  fhe  hufFt  up  to  the  crownfe,  ftraight  nuzled  to  the  r.ofe." 

Malone, 

The  pifture  of  Fortune  is  taken  from  the  old  hiftpry  of  Fortunatus ; 
where  fhe  is  defcribed  to  be  a  fairwoman,  muffled  over  the  eyes.  Farmer, 

5  In  good  truthy  Gfc]  The  reading  here  is  made  out  of  two  copies, 
the  quarto,  and  the  firft  folio.  Malone. 

^  .—  he  hath  Jiorn  a  pix,]  The  old  copies  have /idjf,  which  was  apiece 
of  board  on  which  was  the  image  of  Chrift  on  the  crofs  j  which  the 
people  ufed  to  kifs  after  the  fervice  was  ended.  I  have  adopted  Mr. 
Theobald's  emendation  for  the  reafon  that  he  afligns.  I^alone. 

It  was  an  ancient  cuftom,  at  the  celebration  of  mafs,  that  when 
the  prieft  pronounced  thefe  words,  Pax  Domini  fit  femper  'vobifcum  ! 
both  clergy  and  people  kifs'd  one  another.  And  this  was  called 
Ofculam  Pads,  the  Kifs  of  Peace,  But  that  cuftom  bring  abrogated,  a 
certain  image  is  now  prefented  to  be  killed,  which  is  called  a  Pax, 
But  it  was  not  this  image  which  Bardolph  ftole  ;  it  was  a  pix,  or  littk 
€heil  (from  the  Latin  word,  pixis,  a  box)  5  in  which  the  confecrated 
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Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  fulFocatc  : 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death. 
For /z>  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  fpeak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice  ; 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny- cord,  and  vile  reproach: 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu,  Ancient  Pillol,  I  do  partly  underftand  your  mean- 
ing. 

Why  then  rejoice  therefore  ^. 

F/u.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice  at: 
for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I  would  delire  the 
duke  to  ufe  his  goot  pleafure,  and  put  him  to  executions  ; 
for  difciplines  ought  to  be  uled. 

Ft/,  Die  and  be  damn'd ;  and  /^o  for  thy  friendftiip  ! 

F/u,  It  is  well. 

P//?.  The  fig  of  Spain  3 !  [Ex:t  Pistol. 

Flu. 

hoji  was  ufed  to  be  kept.  «*  A  fooH/h  foldlcr,"  fays  Hall  exprefsly,  anJ 
Holinflied  after  him,  •*  ftole  a out  of  a  church,  and  unreverently 
did  eat  the  holy  hoftes  within  the  fame  contained."  Theobald. 

Holinfhed  (whom  our  author  followed,)  fays,  a  foolifh  foldierftole 
a  pixe  out  of  a  church,  for  which  caufe  he  v/as  apprehended,  and  the 
king  would  not  once  remove  till  the  ^ojf  was  reftored,  and  the  offender 
fir  angled.^''    M  a  l  on  e  . 

7  Why  then  rejoice  therefore.']  This  paflage,  with  feveral  others.  In 
the  charafter  of  Piftol,  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Foetafier, 
9S  follows : 

"  Why  then  lament  therefore  ;  damn'd  be  thy  guts 
"  Unto  king  Pluto's  hell,  and  princely  Erebus  j 
For  fparrows  mufi:  have  food."  Steevens. 
The  former  part  of  this  paffage  in  the  Poetajler  feems  rather  to  be  a 
p,arody  on  one  of  Piftoi's  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  p.  428,  «  Why  theji 
lament  therefore."    Perhaps  in  that  before  us  our  author  had  in  his 
thoughts  a  veryfcontemptible  play  oi  Ms^Aov^  e""  Majfacre  of  Paris  : 

«  TheGuife  is  dead,  and  I  rejoice  therefore.''^  Malone. 
*  The  fig  of  Spain  .']  This  is  no  allufion  to  the  fico  already  explained 
in  K,  Henry  IV,  P.  II.  but  to  the  cuftom  of  giving  poifon'd  figs  to 
thofe  who  were  the  objefls  either  of  Spanifli  or  Italian  revenge.  The 
quartos  1600  and  1608  read  :  The  fig  of  Spain  'wUhln  thy  jsiw:'*''  and 
afterwards :  «  The  fig  within  thy  btvisls  and  thy  dirty  maiv."  So,  in 
♦iW  of  Gafcoigne'  Poems  s 

'fit 
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Flu.  Very  good  ^. 

Gouu.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rafcal ;  I  re- 
member him  now  ;  a  bawd  ;  a  cut-purfe. 

F/u.  I'll  afTure  you  'a  utter'd  as  prave  'ords  at  the 
pridge,  as  you  fhall  fee  in  a  fummer's  day  :  But  it  is  very 
well ;  what  he  has  fpoke  to  me,  that  is  well,  I  warrant 
you,  when  time  is  ferve. 

Gow.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue  ;  that  now  and 
then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himfelf,  at  his  return  in- 
to London,  under  the  form  of  a  foldier.  And  fuch  fel- 
lows are  perfedl  in  great  commanders'  names :  and  they 
will  learn  you  by  rote,  where  fervices  were  done  ; — at 
fuch  and  fuch  a  fconce  at  fuch  a  breach,  at  fuch  a  con- 
voy ;  who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  ftiot,  who  dif- 
graced,  what  terms  the  enemy  ftood  on ;  and  this  they 
con  perfeftly  in  the  phrafe  of  war,  which  they  trick  up 
with  new-tuned  oaths  :  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's 
cut%  and  a  horrid  fuit  of  the  camp^,  will  do  among 

foaming 

It  may  fall  out  that  thou  /halt  be  enticM 
«  To  fup  fometimes  with  a  magnifico, 
«  And  have  a  fco  foifted  in  thy  difli," 
Again,  in  The  Noble  Soldiery  1634  : 

—Is  it  [poifon]  fpeeding?  — 
"  As  all  our  Spanipy  figs  are."  Steeveks. 
The  quarto  fhews,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Steevens  is  right.   Mr.  Reed  Is 
of  opinion  that  "  the  fig  of  Spain  h  here  only  a  term  of  contempt,  la 
the  old  tranflation  of  Galatea  of  manners  and  behaviourf  we  have, 
'  She  gave  the  Spanijh figge 

<'  With  both  her  thumbes  at  once." 
See  p.  429,  n.  9.  Malone. 

9  Fery  good.]  Inftead  of  thefe  two  words,  the  quartos  read  ;  *«  Cap- 
tain Gower,  cannot  you  hear  itlighten  and  thunder?"  Steevens. 

*  — a  fconcCi]  appears  to  have  been  fome  hafty,  rude,  inconfideraWe 
kind  of  fortification.  Steevens. 

■  So,  Falftaff,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windjor :  "  I  will  enfconce,  [i.  e. 
entrench]  myfelf  behind  the  arras."    Black  stone. 

^  — a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,—]  It  appears  from  an  old  ballad  in- 
fertcd  in  a  Mifcellany,  entitled  Le  Prince  d" Amour,  8vo.  1660,  that 
our  anceftors  were  very  curious  in  the  fafhion  of  their  beards,  and 
that  a  certain  cut  or  form  was  appropriated  to  the  foldier,  the  biftiup, 
the  judge,  the  clown,  &c.  The  j^^i/e-beard,  and  perhaps  the  Jiileito- 
beard  alfo,  was  appropriated  to  the  firft  of  thefe  charafters.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  our  author's  patron,  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
fpent  much  of  his  time  in  camps,  is  drawn  with  the  latter  of  thefe 
beards  j  and  his  unfortunate  friend,  Lord  Eflex,  is  conftantly  reprefented 

with 
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foaming  bottles,  and  ale-vvafh'd  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be 
thought  on !  but  you  muft  learn  to  know  fuch  flanders  of 
the  age*,  or  elfe  you  may  be  marvelloufly  miftook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what.  Captain  Gower ; — I  do  per- 
ceive, he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make 
Ihew  to  the  'orld  he  is ;  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will 
tell  him  my  mind.  [Drum  heard. ^  Hark  you,  the  king 
is  coming ;  and  I  muil  fpeak  with  hira  from  the  pridge  5. 

Enter  ■ 

with  the  former.  In  the  ballad  above  mentioned  the  various  forms  of 
this  fantaftick  ornament  are  thus  defcribed: 

**  Now  of  beards  there  bCj 
Such  a  companie, 

Of  fafiiions  fuch  a  throng> 
«  That  it  is  very  hard 
«  To  treat  of  the  beard. 

Though  it  be  ne'er  fo  long. 

#  #  * 

«'  The  fieeletto  beard, 

«  O,  it  makes  me  afeard, 

"  It  is  fo  fharp  beneath  J 

For  he  that  doth  place 
«<  A  dagger  in  his  face, 

*'  What  wears  he  in  his  fheatli? 

*  *       •  ' 

«  The  foldUn  beard 

**  Doth  match  in  this  herd, 

"  In  figure  like  a  fpade^ 
**  With  which  he  will  make 
«*  Plis  enemies  quake, 

"  To  think  their  grave  Is  made« 
*«  Next  the  clown  doth  out-rufh, 

With  the  beard  of  the  bufli,"  &c;  Maloni, 

3  — borr'idinxt  of  the  camp,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  1600,  &c« 
yead-j-a  horrid Jhout  of  the  camp.    St e evens. 

Suitt  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  reading.  Soldiers  /hout  in  a 
jield  of  battle,  but  not  in  a  camp.  Suit  in  cur  author's  time  appears  to 
have  been  pronounced  Jhoot :  (See  Vol.  II.  p.  363,  n.  8.)  hence  probably 
the  corrupt  reading  of  the  quarto.  Malone. 

4  — 'fucb  JJanders  of  the  age^^  This  was  a  chara£^er  very  troublefoms 
to  wife  men  in  our  author's  time.  "  It  is  the  praftice  with  him,"  fays 
Afcham,  **  to  be  warlike,  though  he  never  looked  enemy  in  the  face  ; 
yet  fome  warlike  fign  muft  be  ufed,  as  .1  flovenly  buikin,  or  an  over- 
itaring  frownced  head,  as  though  out  of  every  hair's  top  fhould  fudden- 
ly  ftart  a  good  big  oath."  Johnson. 

5  J7f2ujt  fpeak  ivitb  him  from  the  pridge.]  «  Speak  tvith  him  from  the 
frt4gey  Mr.  Pope  tells  us,  is  added  to  the  Iatt«r  editions  3  but  that  it 
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Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and foldiers 
Flu.  Got  plels  your  majefty  ! 

K.  Hen*  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  cameft  thou  from  the 
bridge  I 

Flu.  Ay,  fo  pleafe  your  majefty.  The  duke  of  Exeter 
has  very  gallantly  maintain'd  the  pridge  :  the  French  is 
gone  off,  look  you  ;  and  there  is  gallant  and  moft  prave 
paffages  :  Marry,  th'athverfary  was  have  pofTeffion  of  the 
pridge  ;  but  he  is  enforced  to  retire,  and  the  duke  of 
Exeter  is  mafter  of  the  pridge :  I  can  tell  your  majefty,  the 
duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  loft,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'athverfary  hath  been  very 
great,  very  reafonable  great;  marry,  for  my  part,  I 
think  the  duke  hath  loft  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is  like 
to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church,  one  Bardolph,  if 
your  majefty  know  the  man :  his  face  is  all  bubukles, 
and  whelks,  and  knobs  ^,  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips 

IS  plain  from  the  fequel,  that  the  fcene  here  continues,  and  the  affair 
of  the  bridge  is  over."  This  is  a  moit  inaccurate  criticifm.  Though 
the  aftair  of  the  bridge  be  over,  is  that  a  reafon,  that  the  king  muft  re- 
ceive no  intelligence  from  thence  ?  Fluellen,  who  comes  from  the  bridge, 
•wants  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  tranfadions  that  had  happened 
there.  This  he  calls  [peaking  to  the  king  from  the  fridge,  Theobald. 
With  this  Dr.  Warburton  concars.  Johkson. 

The  words,  from  the  bridge^  are  in  the  folio,  1623,  but  not  in  the 
quarto ;  and  I  fufpeft  that  they  were  caught  by  the  compofitor  from 
King  Henry's  firft  fpeech  on  his  entrance.  Maloni. 

6  — and  foldiers.']  The  direction  in  the  folio  is— Enter  the  king 
and  h'xspor  foldiers."  This  was,  I  fuppofc,  inferted,  that  their  appear- 
ance might  correfpond  with  the  fubfequent  defcription  in  the  chorus  of 
Aft  iV.     The  poor  condemned  Englifh,"  &c.  Malone. 

7   and  whelks,  <7ri knobs,]  So,  in  Chaucer's  charafter  of  a  Somp' 

TouTy  from  which,  perhaps,  Shakfpeare  took  fome  hints  for  his  defcrip- 
tion of  Bardolph's  face : 

**  A  Sompnour  wars  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 

<*  That  hz^^c  a  fire  red  cherubinnes  face,  ^c. 

««    .  .11    ■    — 

•*  Ther  na's  quickfilver,  litajge,  ne  brimfton, 

**  Boras,  cerufe,  ne  oile  of  fartre  non, 
Ne  oinement  that  woide  c!enfe  or  bite, 
That  might  him  helpen  of  his  •whelkfi  white, 

*•  Ne  of  the  knohhes  fitting  on  his  chekes." 
See  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talcsy  late  edit.  v.  62?,  &c.  Stiev, 

plows 
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plows  at  his  nofe,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  fometimes 
plue,  and  foraetitnes  red;  but  his  nofe  is  executed  % 
and  his  fire's  out  ^. 

K.  Ren,  We  would  have  all  fach  offenders  fo  cut  off 
and  we  give  cxprefs  cliarge,  that,  in  our  marches 
through  the  country,  there  be  nothing  compelled  from 
the  villages,  nothing  taken  but  paid  for;  none  of  the 
French  upbraided,  or  abufed  in  diklainful  language;  For 
when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler 
ganiefter  is  the  fooneft  winner. 

T ucket  founds.    Enter  Mo n  t  j  o  y 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit*. 
K,Uen,  Welltlien,  I  know  thee;  What  fli all  I  know 
of  thee  ? 

Mont,  My  mailer's  mind. 
K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  fays  my  king  Say  thou  to  Harry  of  Eng- 
land, Though  we  feemed  dead,  we  did  but  deep;  Ad- 
vantage is  a  better  foldier,  than  ralhnefs.  Tell  him,  we 
could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur  ;  but  that  we  thought 
not  good  to  bruife  an  injury,  till  it  were  full  ripe : — now 

8  ''-but  his  nofe  is  executed^  &c.]  I  once  thought  that  thefe  word* 
were  inconfiftenc  with  the  foregoing, — '*  one  that  is  like  to  be  exe- 
cuted" j  but  Fluellen'sl.'.aguage  muft  not  be  too  ftriftly  examined.  He 
means,  I  fuppofe,  that  the  fate  which  hung  over  Bardolph,  had  extin- 
guifhed  the  flame  of  his  face :  it  no  longer  glowed  as  it  formerly  did. 
It  appears  from  what  Piftol  has  juft  faid  to  Fluellen,  that  Bardolph  wa* 
not  yet  executed  j  or  at  leart,  that  Fluellen  did  not  know  that  he  was 
executed.  Malone. 

9  — bis  fire's  out.'\  This  is  the  laft  time  that  any  fport  can  be  made 
with  the  red  face  of  Bardolph,  which,  to  confefs  the  truth,  feems  to 
have  taken  more  hold  on  Shakfpeare's  imagination  than  any  other. 
The  conception  is  very  cold  to  the  folitary  reader,  though  it  may  be 
fomewhat  invigorated  by  the  exhibition  on  the  ftage.  This  poet  is  al- 
ways more  careful  about  the  prefent  than  the  future,  about  his  audience 
thaji  his  readers.  Johnson. 

^  Enter  Mont  joy. '\  Mijwr/orc  is  the  title  of  the  firft  king  at  arms  ia 
France,  as  Garner  is  in  our  own  country.  Steevens. 

7.  my  habit.^  That  is,  by  his  herald's  coat.    The  perfon  of  a 

herald  being  inviolable,  was  diflinguifhed  in  thofe  times  of  formality 
by  a  peculiar  drefs,  which  is  likcwife  yet  worn  on  particular  occafions. 

Johnson. 

5  wc 
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we  fpeak  upon  our  cue  ^,  arid  our  voice  is  imperial :  Eng- 
land lhall  repent  his  folly,  fee  his  weaknefs,  and  admire 
our  fufferance.  Bid  him,  therefore,  confider  of  his  ran- 
fom ;  which  muft  proportion  the  lofTes  we  have  borne> 
the  fubje6ls  we  have  loft,  the  difgrace  we  have  digefted; 
which,  in  weight  to  re-anfwer,  his  pettinefs  would  bow 
under.  For  our  lofles,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor;  for 
the  effufion  of  our  blood,  the  mufter  of  his  kingdom  too 
faint  a  number ;  and  for  our  difgrace,  his  own  perfon, 
kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a  weak  and  worthlefs  fatisfadioR. 
To  this  add — defiance :  and  tell  him,  for  conclufion,  he 
hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whofe  condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced. So  far  my  king  and  mafter ;  fo  much  my  office. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?  I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont,  Montjoy. 

K,  Hen.  Thou  doft  thy  office  fairly.  Turn  thee  back. 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  feek  him  now  ; 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment*:  for,  to  fay  the  footh, 
(Though  'tis  no  wifdom  to  confefs  fomuch 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage,) 
My  people  are  with  ficknefs  much  enfeebled  ; 
My  numbers  leffen'd ;  and  thofe  few  I  have, 
Almoft  no  better  than  fo  many  French  ; 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  Englifh  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen, — Yet,  forgive  me,  God* 
That  I  do  brag  thus ! — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me ;  I  muft  repent. 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  mafter,  here  I  am  ; 
My  ranfom,  is  this  frail  and  worthlefs  trunk  ; 
My  army,  but  a  weak  and  fickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before     tell  him  we  will  come  on. 

Though 

5  ~—upon  our  cue,]  In  our  turn.  This  phrafe  the  author  learned 
among  players,  and  has  imparted  it  to  kings.  Johnson. 

4  Without  impeachment.]  i.  e.  hindrance.  Empechementi  French. 

Steevens. 

5  — God  beforey"]  This  was  an  exprelTion  in  that  age  for  God  being 
my  guide i  or  when  ufed  to  another,  God  be  thy  guide.    So,  in  an  old  dia- 
logue 
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Though  France  himfelf,  and  fuch  another  neighbour. 
Stand  in  our  way.    There's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 
Go,  bid  thy  mafter  well  advife  himfelf : 
If  we  may  pafs,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hindered, 
We  (hall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Difcolour  ^  :  and  fo,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  fum  of  all  our  anfwer  is  but  this  : 
We  would  not  feek  a  battle,  as  we  are  ; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  fay,  we  will  not  Ihun  it ; 
So  tell  your  mafter. 

Mont,  I  fliall  deliver  fo.    Thanks  to  your  highnefs. 

[Exit  Montjoy. 

GIo.  I  hope,  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs, 
March  to  the  bridge  ;  it  now  draws  toward  night: — 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourfelves ; 


Enter  the  Conftable  o/" France,  the  Lord  Rambures,  tht 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Dauphin,  and  Others, 

Con,  Tut  I  I  have  the  beft  armour  of  the  world.— 
'Would,  it  were  day  I 

Orl,  You  have  an  excellent  armour ;  but  let  my  horfe 
have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  beft  horfe  of  Europe. 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

logue  between  a  herdfman  and  a  maiden  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Wal. 
fingham,  the  herdfman  takes  his  leave  in  thefe  words: 

Noiv,  go  thy  ivays,  and  God  before." 
To  prevent  vfz^  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Johnson. 
b  There  s  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy, 

Go,  bid  thy  majier  well  advife  himfelf:--' 
We  (hall your  tawny  ground  luith  your  red  blood 
Difcolour:]  From  Holinflied  :  *<  My  defire  is,  that  none  of  you  be 
fo  unadvifed,  as  to  be  the  occafion  that  1  in  my  defence  ftiall  colour  and 
make  red  your  tawny  ground  with  the  eftufion  of  chrillian  bloud.  Whea 
he  [Henry]  had  thus  anfwered  the  herauld,  he  gave  him  a  greate  re* 
warde,  and  licenfed  him  to  depart.'*  Malone. 

It  appears  from  many  ancient  books  that  it  was  always  cuftomary  to 
reward  a  herald,  whether  he  brought  defiance  or  congratulation.  Steev. 
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Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  conftable, 
you  talk  of  horfe  and  armour, — 

OrL  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any  prince 
in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this! — Twill  not  change 
my  horfe  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pafterns.  Ca, 
ha!  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails  wer» 
hairs  ^;  le  che<val  volant ,  the  Pegafus,  qui  a  les  narines 
defeul  When  I  beftride  him,  I  foar,  1  am  a  hawk:  he 
trots  the  air ;  the  earth  fmgs  when  he  touches  it;  the 
bafeft  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  mufical  than  the  pipe  of 
Hermes. 

OrL  He's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beaft  for 
Perfeus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire ;  and  the  dull  elements 
of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him  ^,  but  only  in 
patient  ftillnefs,  while  his  rider  mounts  him :  he  is,  in- 
deed, a  horfe  ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call—  beafts 

Con, 

7  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  ^fh'is  entrails  ivere  hairs  ^1  Alluding  to 
the  bounding  of  tennis-balls,  which  were  ftuft'ed  with  hair,  as  appears 
from  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : — "  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek 
hath  already  ftuftM  tennis-balls."    War  bur  ton. 

8  —/^f  is  pure  air  and  fire  ;  and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water 
T.ever  appear  in  him,]  Thus  Cleopatra,  fpeaking  of  herfclf : 

"  I  am  air  and  Jire;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  bafer  life."  Steevens. 

So,  in  our  author's  44th  Sonnet : 

*<  — fo  much  of  earth  and  ivater  wrought, 

*<  I  muft  attend  time's  leifure  with  my  moan." 

Again  in  Tivelfth  Night :      Do  not  our  lives  confift  of  the  four  ek" 

mentsf''  Malone. 

9  — and  all  other  jades  you  ma^  call — beafts,]  Beaji  is  always  em- 
ployed as  a  contemptuous  diftin£lion.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

<c   what        was't  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me.? 
Again,  in  Timon:     — what  a  wicked  bsaji  was  I  to  disfurnilh  myfclf 
againft  fo  good  a  time?"  Steevens. 

Mr.  Mafon  has  mentioned  a  paflage  in  Hamlet,  in  which  the  word 
heaji  is  not  ufed  as  a  contemptuous  diftindlion  : 

— and  to  fuch  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  horfe. 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  deminatur'd 
"  V/ith  the  \ix^^li  beaJi." 

I  do 
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Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  inoft  abfolote  and  ex- 
cellent horfe. 

Dati.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys ;  his  neigh  is  like 
the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage. 

Or  I.  No  more,  coufin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot,  from 
the  rifing  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary 
deferved  praife  on  my  palfrey  :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as 
the  fea ;  turn  the  fands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my 
horfe  is  argument  for  them  all :  'tis  a  fubjedl  for  a  fo- 
vereign  to  reafon  on,  and  for  a  fovereign's  fovereign  to 
ride  on  ;  and  for  tlie  world  (familiar  to  us,  and  unknown) 
to  lay  apart  their  particular  fundlions,  and  wonder  at  him. 
I  once  writ  a  fonnet  in  his  praife,  and  began  thus  :  Wonder 
of  nature^  y — 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  fonnet  begin  fo  to  one's  miftrels. 
Dan.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  compofed  to 
my  courfer  ;  for  my  horfe  is  my  milirefs. 
Or/.  Your  miftiefs  bears  well. 

Dau,  Me  well ;  which  is  the  prefcript  praife  and  per- 
fedion  of  a  good  and  particular  miftrefs. 

Con,  Mafoyl  the  other  day,  methought,  your  mif* 
trefs  flirewdly  (hook  your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled, 

Dau,  O  !  then,  belike,  (he  was  old  and  gentle  ;  and 
you  rode,  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hofe  off, 
and  in  your  ftrait  troifers  ^ 

Con. 

I  do  not  however  think  there  is  any  ground  for  the  tranfpofitlon  pro- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  would  TmV.z  jades  and  heafis  change  places. 
Words  under  the  hand  of  either  a  tranfcriber  or  compcfitor,  never  thus 
leap  out  of  their  places.  The  dauphin  evidently  means,  that  no  other 
horfe  has  fo  good  a  title  as  his,  to  the  appellation  peculiarly  appropriat- 
ed to  that  fine  and  ufeful  animal.  The  general  term  for  quadrupeds 
may  fuffice  for  all  other  horfes.    Mai.ok  e. 

1  — Wonder  of  nature y']  Here,  I  fuppofe,  fome  fooliOi  poem  of  our 
author's  time  is  ridiculed  3  which  indeed  partly  appears  from  the  anfwer. 

Warburton. 

2  w^Vike  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hofe  offt  and  in  your  fir  ait 
trolTers.]  TroJ]ers  appear  to  have  been  tight  breeches.-»Thc  kerns  of 

M  m  z  Ireland 
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Con,  You  have  good  judgment  in  horfemanfhip, 

Dau.  Be  warn'd  by  me  then :  they  that  ride  fo,  and 
ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs  5  I  had  rather  have  my 
horfe  to  my  millrefs. 

Con,  I  had  as  lief  have  my  miftrefs  a  jade. 

Dau,  I  tell  thee,  conftable,  my  miftrefs  wears  her  own 
hair. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boaft  as  that,  if  I  had  a 
fow  to  my  miftrefs. 

Dau,  Le  chien  eft  retourne  a  /on  propre<uomi[fement,  et  la 
truie  la'vee  au  bourbier  :  thou  makeft  ufe  of  any  thing. 
/        Con.  Yet  do  I  not  ufe  my  horfe  for  my  miftrefs ;  or  any 
fuch  proverb,  fo  little  kin  to  the  purpofe. 

Ram.  My  lord  conftable,  the  armour,  that  I  faw  In 
■your  tent  to-night,  are  thofe  ftars,  or  funs,  upon  it  ? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  1  hope. 

Ireland  anciently  rode  without  breeches,  and  therefore  Jlrait  troffers,  I 
believe,  means  only  in  their  naked  fkin,  which  fits  clofe  to  them.  The 
word  is  ftill  preferved,  but  now  written  troivfen,  Steevens. 

«'  Trozufesy^*  fays  the  explanatory  Index  to  Cox'i  H'tjlory  of  Ireland f 
**  are  breeches  and  ftockings  made  to  fit  as  clofe  to  the  body  as  can  be.'* 
Several  of  the  morrris-dancers  reprefented  upon  the  print  of  my  win- 
dow, have  fuch  hofe  or  ftrait  trowfersj  but  the  poet  feems  by  the 
waggifli  context  to  have  a  further  meaning.  Tollet. 

The  old  copy  leads-^-JiroJers.  The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald i  who  obierves,  that     by  ftrait  troflers  the  poet  means  femor  'ibuW 
denudathy  for  the  kerns  of  Ireland  wore  no  breeches,  any  more  than  the 
\      Scotch  Highlanders."    The  explication  is,  I  think,  right  j  but  that  the 
kerns  of  Ireland  univerfcUy  rode  without  breeches,  may  be  doubted. 
It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Toilet's  note,  and  from  many  paflages  in  books  of 
our  author's  age,  that  the  Irijh  fira'tt  trojfers  or  troivfen  were  not 
merely  figurcti've',  though,  in  confequence  of  their  being  made  ex- 
tremely tight,  Shakfpeare  has  here  employed  the  words  in  an  equivocal 
fenfe.       Bumbafted  and  paned  hofe,  fays  Eulwer  in  his  Art'ijicxal 
Changeling,  1653,  were,  fince  I  can  remember,  in  fafhion,  but  now 
our  hofe  are  made  fo  clofe  to  our  breeches,   that,  like  Iri/h  troivfers, 
they  too  manifeftly  difcover  the  dimenfion  of  every  part."    The  quota- 
tion is  Mr.  Collins's. — When  Sir  John  Perrot,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
in  1585,  infifted  on  the  Irifh  nobility  wearing  the  Englifh  drefs,  and 
appearing  in  parliament  in  robes,  one  of  them,  being  very  loth  to 
change  his  old  habit,  requefted  that  the  deputy  would  order  his  chap- 
lain to  walk  through  the  ftreets  with  him  in  troivfers,      for  then, 
(faid  hs,)  the  boys  will  laugh  at  him  as  well  as  me."  Malons, 
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Con,  And  yet  my  Iky  (hall  not  want. 

Dau,  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  fuperfluoufly ; 
and  'twere  more  honour,  fome  were  away. 

Con,  Even  as  your  horfe  bears  your  praifes ;  who  would 
trot  as  well,  were  fome  of  your  brags  difmounted. 

Dau.  'Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his  defert ! 
Will  it  never  be  day  ?  I  will  trot  to-morrow  a  mile,  and 
my  way  (hall  be  paved  with  Englilh  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  fay  fo,  for  fear  I  fhould  be  faced  out 
of  my  way:  But  I  would  it  were  morning,  for  I  would 
fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  Englilh. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty  Englilh 
prifoners  ^  ? 

Con.  You  muft  firll  go  yourfelf  to  hazard,  ere  you  have 
them. 

Dau,  'Tis  midnight,  I'll  go  arm  myfelf.  \^Exit, 
Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 
Ram,  He  longs  to  eat  the  Englifti. 
Con.  I  think,  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 
OrL  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a  gallant  prince. 
Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  fhe  may  tread  out  the  oath. 
Or/.  He  is,  fimply,  the  moft  adlive  gentleman  of  France. 
Con.  Doing  is  adlivity:  and  he  will  ftill  be  doing. 
Orl.  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 
Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow ;  he  will  keep  that 
good  name  ftill. 

OrL  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con,  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him  better  than 
you. 

Orl.  What's  he? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf ;  and  he  faid,  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not,  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

3  W'bo  tuill  go  to  hazard  ivith  me  for  twenty  Englijh  prifoners  So, 
in  the  old  anonymous  Henry  V : 

Come  and  you  fee  what  me  tro  at  the  king's  drummer  and  fife." 
<*  Faith,  me  will  tro  at  the  earl  of  Northumberland  j  and  now  I  will 
tro  at  the  king  himfelf,'*  &c. 

This  incident,  however,  might  have  been  furniihed  by  the  chronicle. 

Stjeevens. 

See  p.  537,  n,  7.  Malone. 

M  m  3  Con, 
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Con.  By  my  faith,  fir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body  faw 
it,  but  his  lacquey^:  'tis  a  hooded  valour;  and,  when 
it  appears,  it  will  bate  5. 

Orl.  Ill  will  never  faid  well, 

Co/i.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  ^  with — There  is  flattery 
in  friendftiip. 

Or/.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — Give  the  devil  his 
due. 

Con.  Well  placed;  there  Hands  your  friend  for  the 
devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with — A 
pox  of  the  deviP. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much — 
A  fool's  bolt  is  foon  fhot. 

Con.  You  have  fliot  over. 

Or/.  'Tis  not  the  firft  time  you  were  over-fhot. 
Enter-  a  MefTenger. 

Mejf.  My  lord  high  conftable,  the  Englilh  lie  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tent. 

Con.  Who  hath  meafured  the  ground? 

MeJf.  The  lord  Grandpre. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  mofl:  expert  gentleman.— Would  it 
were  day  !— Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England  !  he  longs  not 
for  the  dawning,  as  we  do.  ' 

Or/.  What  a  wretched  and  peevifli  ^  fellow  is  this  king 

4  — ii5  lacquey ;]  He  has  beaten  nobody  yet  but  his  footboy. 

JOHKSOK. 

5  — '/a  a  hooded  valour,  and  ivhen  it  appearsy  It  •w;"// bate.]  This  is 
faid  v;ith  alJuficn  to  falcons,  which  are  kept  hooded  when  they  are  not  to 
fiy  at  game,  and  as  foon  as  the  hood  is  off,  bait  or  flap  the  wing.  The 
meaning  is,  the  Dauphin's  valour  has  never  been  let  loofe  upon  an  ene- 
ay,  yet,  when  he  makes  his  firft  effay,  we  fhall  fee  how  he  will  flutter. 

JOHNSOl*. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  317,  n.  *  Malone. 

•  J 'u-ill  cap  tiat  froverb-^l  Alluding  to  the  practice  of  capping 
verfes.  Johnson. 

7  —  luitb — A  pox  of  the  devil !"}  The  quartos  i6cc,  and  160S  read, 
—loith  a  ]o£gt  of  the  de'vil.  Steeveks. 

^  — pse'Lifi — ]  in  ancierfc  language,  fignified— foolifh,  filly.  Many 
examples  of  this  are  given  in  a  note  on  Cymbelir.ef  Adt  I.  fc.  7  : — He's 
ftrange  and /jrff.^."  Steevens. 

See  alfo  Vol.  II.  p.  I74>  n.  ij  and  p.  1S7,  n,  7.  Malone. 

'  of 
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of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brain'd  followers  fo  far 
out  of  his  knowledge  ! 

Con.  If  the  Englifli  had  any  apprehenfion,  they  would 
run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any  in- 
telledlual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  fuch  heavy 
head-pieces. 

Ram.  That  ifland  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  crea- 
tures ;  their  maftiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolifli  curs  !  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Rulfian  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crufh'd  like  rotten 
apples :  You  may  as  well  lay, — that's  a  valiant  flea,  that 
dare  eat  his  breakfaft  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Jull,  juft ;  and  the  men  do  fympathife  with  the 
maftiffs,  in  robuftious  and  rough  coming  on,  leaving  their 
wits  with  their  wives  :  and  then  give  them  great  meals 
of  beef  9,  and  iron  and  fteel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves, 
and  fight  like  devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  thefe  Engliih  are  flirewdly  out  of  beef.  , 

Con,  Then  we  fhall  find  to-morrow — they  have  only 
ftomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it  time  to 
arm ;  Come,  Ihall  we  about  it  ? 

Or/,  It  is  now  two  o'clock  :  but,  let  me  fee, — by  ten. 
We  fhall  have  each  a  hundred  Englifhmen. 


ACT  IV. 

jE'w/^r  Chorus. 

Chorus.  Now  entertain  conjefture  of  a  time. 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark. 
Fills  the  wide  vefTel  of  the  univerfe  ' . 

From 

9  —give  them  great  meals  of  beefy"]  So,  In  K.  Edward  III,  1596  : 

**   but  fcant  them  of  their  chines  of  beef 

**  And  take  away  their  downy  featherbed,"  &c.  Steevens. 
Our  author  had  the  chronicle  in  his  thoughts :  "  :  — keep  an  Englifh 
man  one  month  from  hiswarm  htA^fat  beef  ftale  drink," &c.  Malone, 
' — of  the  univerfe.']   Univerfe  for  horizon:  for  we  are  not  to  think 
Shakfpeare  fo  ignorant  as  to  imagine  it  was  night  over  the  whole  globe 
at  once.  Warburton. 

M  m  4  There 
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From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  ftilly  founds. 
That  the  fix'd  centinels  almoft  receive 
The  fecret  whifpers  of  each  other's  watch  * : 
Fire  anfwers  fire  ^ ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  fees  the  other's  umber'd  face*: 
Steed  threatens  fteed,  in  high  and  boaftful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents  ^, 

The 

There  is  a  proof  that  Shakfpeare  knew  the  order  of  night  and  day, 
in  Macbeth : 

"  —  NoTO  o'er  the  one  half  world 
**  Nature  Jeems  dead,^^ 
But  there  was  no  great  need  of  any  j unification.  The  umverje  in  its 
original  fenfe,  no  more  means  this  globe  fingly  than  the  circuit  of  the 
horizon  j  but,  however  large  in  its  philofcphical  fenfe,  it  may  be  poeti- 
cally ufed  for  as  much  as  of  the  world  as  falls  under  obfervation.  Let 
me  remark  further,  that  ignorance  cannot  be  certainly  inferred  from 
inaccuracy.    Knowledge  is  not  always  prefent.  Johnson. 

*  The  fecret -whifpers  of  each  other'^s  ivatcb  ;]  HoJinfhed  fays,  that  the 
diftance  between  the  two  armies  was  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces. 

M  ALONE* 

3  Fire  anfioers  fire)"]  This  circumftance  is  alfo  taken  from  Holinflied  : 
•—but  at  their  coming  into  the  village, /r«j  were  made  (by  the  Englifh,) 
to  give  light  on  every  fide,  as  there  likewife  were  in  the  French  hofte.'* 

Malone. 

4  ^the  otber''s  umberM  face ;]  Umbered  certainly  means  here  difco' 
louredby  the  gleam  of  the  fires.  Umber  is  a  dark  yellow  earth  brought 
from  Umbria  in  Italy,  which  being  mixed  with  water  produces  fuch  a 
dulky  yellow  colour  as  the  gleam  of  fire  by  night  gives  to  the  counte- 
nance.— Our  author's  profeflion  probably  furnifhed  him  with  this  epi- 
thet J  for  from  an  old  manufcript  play  in  my  poflelTion,  entitled  The  TelU 
tale,  it  appears  thzt  umber  was  ufed  in  the  ftage-exhibitions  of  his  time. 
In  that  piece  one  of  the  marginal  direftions  is,  "  He  umbers  her  face,'* 
See  alfo  Vol.  III.  p.  141,  n.  6.  Malone. 

Of  this  epithet  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  his  defcription  of  fires  reflefted  by 
jiight,  Mr.  Pope  knew  the  value,  and  has  tranfplanted  it  into  the //iW 
on  a  like  occafion  : 

*'  Whofe  umberd  arms  by  turns  thick  flailies  fend." 
Umber  is  a  brown  colour.    So,  in  As  you  like  it  : 

And  with  a  kind      umber  fmirch  my  face." 
The  difl:ant  vifages  of  the  foldiers  would  certainly  appear  of  this  hue 
when  beheld  through  the  light  of  midnight  fires.  Steevens. 

5  —and from  the  tents,  &c.]  See  the  preparation  for  the  battle  be- 
tween Palamon  and  Arcite  in  Chaucer: 

"  And  on  the  morwe,  whan  the  day  'gan  fpring, 
*<  Of  horf  and  harneis  noife  and  clattering 

<«  There 
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The  armourers,  accomplifliing  the  knights. 

With  bufy  hammers  clofing  rivets  up. 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll ; 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowfy  morning  name^. 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  fccure  in  foul. 

The  confident  andover-lufty  French 

Do  the  low-rated  Englifh  play  at  dice  ^  ; 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 

So  tedioufly  away.    The  poor  condemned  Englifh, 

Like  facrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger  ;  and  their  gefture  fad. 

Inverting  lank-lean  cheeks      and  war-worn  coats, 

Prefenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon  ^ 

Prefenteth 

There  was  in  the  hoftelries  all  aboute : 
**  The  fomy  ftedes  on  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  faji  the  armureres  alfo 

ff^ith  file  and  hammer  priking  to  and  fro,'*''    T.  War  TON. 
^      of  droivfy  morning  mmt.'\    The  old  copy  reads— -waw'd.  The 
emendation  is  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's.  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  with  almoft  equal  pro- 
bability, reads. 

And  the  third  hour  of  drowfy  morning's  nam'd.  Malone. 

7  Do  the  lo'w -rated  Engli/h  play  at  dice  j"]  i.e.  do  play  them  away 
at  dice.  Warburton. 

From  Holinflied  :  "  The  Frenchmen  in  the  mean  while,  as  though 
they  had  been  fure  of  viftory,  made  great  triumphe,  for  the  captaine* 
had  determined  before  how  to  divide  the  fpoil,  and  the  fsuld'iers  the 
night  before  had  plaid  the  Englijhmen  at  dice,''    Ma  lone. 

»  Inverting  lank-lean  cheeks,—']  I  fancy  Shakfpeare  might  have 
written — In/^y?//;^,  lank-lean-cheeks, — &c.  Heath. 

Change  is  unneceflary.    The  harflinefs  of  the  metaphor  is  what  of- 
fends, which  means  only,  that  their  looks  are  invefted  in  mournful  gef- 
tures.  Such  another  harfh  metaphor  occurs  in  Much  ^do  about  Nothing  : 
*'  For  my  part,  I  am  fo  attird  in  wonder, 
**  I  know  not  what  to  fay."  Steevens. 

Gf/?artf  only  relates  to  t\\t\x  cheeks,  after  which  word  there  fliould  be 
a  comma,  as  in  the  firft  folio.  In  the  fecoid  fong  of  Sidney's  AJirepbel 
andSttUa: 

Anger  iwo/f/?!  the  face  with  '<'ovely  grace."  Tollet. 
y  Prefenteth  them — ]  The  old  copj  has — prefented.    The  emen- 
dation, which  in  my  opinion  needs  no  j unification,  was  oropofed  by 

Mr. 
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So  many  horrid  ghofts.    O,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 

Let  him  cry — Praife  and  glory  on  his  head  I 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  vifits  all  his  hoft ; 

Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a  modeft  fmile  ; 

And  calls  them — brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note. 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him  ; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night : 

But  frelhly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint. 

With  cheerful  femblance,  and  fweetmajefty  ; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks : 

A  largefs  univerfal,  like  the  fun. 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 

Thawing  cold  fear.    Then,  mean  and  gentle  all 

Behold,  as  may  unworthinefs  define, 

A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night : 

And  fo  cur  fcene  muft  to  the  battle  fly ; 

Where,  (O  for  pityl)  we  ftiall  much  difgrace — 

With  four  or  five  moft  vile  and  ragged  foils. 

Right  ill  dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 

The  name  of  Agincourt :  Yet,  fit  and  fee  ; 

Minding  true  things    by  what  their  mockeries  be.  [Exit, 

SCENE  I. 

T^e  Englilh  Camp  at  Agincourt. 
Enter  King  He  nry,  Bedford,  and  Gl  0  s  t  e  R  • 

K.  Hen,  Glofter,  'tis  true,  that  we  are  in  great  danger ; 
The  greater  therefore  fliould  our  courage  be.-— 

Mr.  Stecvens.  The  falfe  concord  is  found  in  every  page  of  the  old  edi- 
tions.   Here  it  cannot  be  corredled.  Malone. 

*  Then,  jwejff,  &c.]  Old  Copy — T:hat  mean.  Corredled  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  Malone. 

i  Minding  true  tbingi^'\  To  mind  is  the  fame  as  to  call  to  remem- 
iranct,  Johnson. 

5  -  Good 
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Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty 
There  is  fome  foul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  obfervingly  diftil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  llirrers. 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  hufbandry  : 
Befides,  they  are  our  outward  confciences. 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonifhing. 
That  we  ftiould  'drefs  us  fairly  for  our  end  ^. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himfelf. 

Enter  Erpin-gham. 

Good  morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Rrpingham*: 
A  good  foft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  achurlifh  turf  of  France. 

Erp,  Not  fo,  my  liege  ;  this  lodging  likes  me  better. 
Since  I  may  fay — now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  prefent  pains. 
Upon  example  ;  fo  the  fpirit  is  eafed  : 
And,  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defund  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowfy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  called  flough  and  frefli  legerity  5. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak.  Sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp  ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them ;  and,  anon, 

3  That  ive  pould  'drefs  us  fairly,  for  our  end."]  Drefs  us,  I  believe 
h&rt  means  a ddrefs  us f  i.  e.  prepare  ourfelves  }  and  I  have  printed  the 
word  accordingly.    So  before,  in  this  play  : 

<<  To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrefs'd."  Malone. 

Drefsy  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  the  true  reading.  So,  in  K. 
Henry  IK  P.  I. 

**  They  come  like  facrifices  in  tbeir  trim.^*  Steevens. 

4-  -—old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  ;]  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  came  over 
with  Bolingbroke  from  Bretagne,  and  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  to 
receive  king  Richard's  abdication.    Edward's  MS. 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  was  in  Henry  V's  time  warden  of  Dover  caftle. 
His  arms  are  ftill  vifible  on  one  lide  of  the  Roman  pharos.  Steevens* 

5  JVhicb  cafted  flough — ]  Slough  is  the  fkin  which  the  ferpent  an- 
nually throws  off,  and  by  the  change  of  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  regain 
new  vigour  and  frefli  youch.  Legerity  is  lightnefs,  nimblenefs.  Johnson. 

Legerity  is  a  word  ufed  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  E%ery  Man  out  of  bis  Hu- 

VlQUrt  SXEEVENSt 

Defire 
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Defire  them  all  to  my  pavilion, 
Glo,  We  lhall,  my  liege. 

{^Exeunt  Gloster  and  Bedford.' 
Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 
K.  Hen,  No,  my  good  knight ; 
Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 
I  and  my  bofom  muft  debate  awhile. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp»  The  Lord  in  heaven  blefs  thee,  noble  Harry  ! 

\^Exit  Erpingham. 
K,  Hen.  God-a-mercy,  old  heart !  thou  fpeak'ft  cheer- 
fully. 

'  Pistol, 
K.Hen.  A  friend. 

Pifi.  Difcufs  unto  me ;  Art  thou  officer  ? 
Or  art  thou  bafe,  common,  and  popular? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pifi.  Trail'ft  thou  the  puilTant  pike  ? 

K,  Hen.  Even  fo  :  What  are  you  ? 

Piji.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pift.  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold  ; 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame  ® ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fift  moft  valiant ; 
I  kifs  his  dirty  fhoe,  and  from  my  heart-ftrings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.    What's  thy  name  ? 

K.  Hen,  Harry  le  Roy. 

Pift.  Le  Roy  !  a  Cornifli  name  :  art  thouof  Cornifh  crew  ? 
K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welfhman. 
Piji,  Know' ft  thou  Fluellen  ? 
K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pifl.  Tell  him,  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate. 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  day. 

*  —  j«  imp  of  fame \\  An  imp  Is  a  Jhoot  In  its  primitive  fenfe,  but 
means  a/o«  in  Shakfpeare.  In  Holinlhed,  p.  951,  the  laft  words  of 
lord  Cromwell  are  preferved,  who  fays,  "  —and  after  him  that  his 
fonne  prince  Edward,  that  goodlie  izw^f,  may  long  reigne  over  you.'' 

Steeveks. 

K.  Hen, 
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K,  Hen,  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that 
day,  left  he  knock  that  about  yours.^ 
'Pijl,  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 
K.  Hen,  And  his  kinfman  too. 
Fiji.  The  fgo  for  thee  then  ! 
A.  Hen.  I  thank  you  :  God  be  with  you  ! 
PiJ},  My  name  is  Piftol  call'd.  \^Exit, 
K.  Hen.  It  forts  ^  well  with  your  fiercenefs. 

Enter  Fluelen,  and  Gower,  fe'verally, 

Gonv.  Captain  Fluellen ! 

Flu.  So  !  in  the  name  of  Chefhu  Chrift,  fpeak  lower'. 
It  is  the  greateft  admiration  in  the  univerfal  'orld,  when 
the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifes  and  laws  of  the  wars 
is  not  kept :  if  you  would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine 
the  wars  of  Pompey  the  great,  you  fhall  find,  I  warrant 
you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle,  nor  pibble  pabble,  in 
Pompey's  Camp ;  I  warrant  you,  you  fliall  find  the  cere- 

7  It  forts — ]  i.  e.  it  agrees.  So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  17th 
book  of  the  Odyjfey: 

**  His  faire  long  lance  well  fortlng  with  his  hand."  Steev. 

8  — yjo^j*  lower.]  The  earlieft  of  the  quartos  reads — fpeak  lewer, 
which  In  that  of  1608  is  made  loioer.  The  alterations  made  in  the 
feveral  quartos,  and  in  all  the  folios  that  fucceeded  thefirft,  by  the  va- 
rious printers  or  corredlors  through  whofe  hands  they  pafled,  carry 
with  them  no  authority  whatfoever  j  yet  here  the  corredlion  happens,! 
think,  to  be  right.  The  editors  of  the  folio  read — fpeak  feiver,  I 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  their  Mf,  (for  this  play  they  evidently  printed 
from  a  Mf.  which  was  not  the  cafe  in  fome  others,)  the  word  by  the 
careleflhefs  of  the  tranfcriber  was  lewer,  (as  in  that  copy  from  which 
the  quarto  was  printed,)  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  fome  fenfe,  they 
changed  this  to  fewer.  Fluellen  could  not  with  any  propriety  call 
on  Gower  to  fpeak  feiver,  he  not  having  uttered  a  word  except 
*«  Captain  Fluellen,"  Meeting  Fluellen  late  at  night,  and  not  being 
certain  who  he  was,  he  merely  pronounced  his  name.  Having  addrefled 
him  in  too  high  a  key,  the  Welchman  reprimands  him  ;  and  Gower 
juftifies  himfelf  by  faying  that  the  enemy  fpoke  fo  loud,  that  the  Englilhv 
could  hear  them  all  night.  But  what  he  fays  as  he  is  going  out,  puts> 
I  think,  the  emendation  that  I  have  adopted,  beyond  doubt,  I  will  do 
as  you  defire  ;  **  I  will  fpeak  lower,*'' 

Shakfpeare  has  here  as  ufual  followed  HoHnfhed  :  *'  Order  was  taken 
by  commandement  from  the  king,  after  the  army  was  lirft  fet  in  bat- 
tayle  array,  that  no  noife  or  clanaur  Jhould  be  made  in  the  hofle.''^ 

Malonk. 
monies 
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monies  of  the  wars',  and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms 
of  it,  and  the  fobriety  of  it,  and  the  modefty  of  it,  to  be 
otherwife. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud  ;  you  heard  him  all  night. 

Flu,  If  the  enemy  is  an  afs  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  fhould  alfo,  look 
you,  be  an  afs,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb;  in 
your  own  confcience  now  ? 

Gonxj,  I  will  fpeak  lower. 

Flu,  I  pray  you,  and  befeech  you,  that  you  will. 

[Exeu/2t  GowER  «W  Flu  ELLEN. 
K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  offalhion. 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welfhman. 
Enter  Bates,  Court,  anil  Williams. 

Court,  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning 
which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bates.  I  think  it  be :  but  we  have  no  great  caufe  to 
defire  the  approach  of  day- 

Will.  We  fee  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but,  I 
think,  we  fhall  never  fee  the  end  of  it. — Who  goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  ferve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  moft  kind  gentle- 
man :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  ellate  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wreck'd  upon  a  fand,  that  look 
to  be  wafti'd  off  the  next  tide. 

Bat^,  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  No;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  (hould.  For, 
though  I  fpeak  it  to  you,  I  think,  the  king  is  but  a  man, 
as  I  am :  the  violet  fmells  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me  ;  the 
element  Ihews  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  fenfes 
have  but  human  conditions  * :  his  ceremonies  laid  by,  in 

his 

9  I  ivarrantyoUf  you  /Jjall  fnd  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  &c.]  A- 
mongft  the  laws  and  ordinances  militarie  fet  down  by  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicefter  in  the  Low  countries,  and  printed  at  Leyden,  15S6,  one  is, 
that  *'  no  man  fliall  make  any  outcrie  or  noile  in  any  watch,  ward,  am- 
biifh,  or  any  other  place  where  ftlence  is  reifuiftte,  and  necefTarie,  upon 
paineof  lofTe  of  life  or  limb  at  the;  general's  difcretion."  Reed. 

I  m.~C6r.ilinoKS ;]  are  qualities.    The  meaning  is,  that  objefts  are  re- 

prefented 
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his  nakednefs  he  appears  but  a  man  ;  and  though  his  af- 
tedlions  are  higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet,  when  they 
Ibop,  they  floop  with  the  like  wing  *  ;  therefore  when  he 
fees  realbn  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be 
of  the  fame  relifh  as  ours  are  ;  Yet,  in  reafon,  no  man 
ihould  poffcfs  him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  left  he, 
by  Ihevving  it,  fhould  dishearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  Ihew  what  outward  courage  he  will :  but, 
I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could  wilh  himfelf  in. 
the  Thames  up  to  the  neck  ;  and  fo  I  would  he  were,  and 
I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  fo  we  were  quit  here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  fpeak  my  confcience  of 
the  king ;  I  think,  he  would  not  wilh  himfelf  any  where 
but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then,  'would  he  were  here  alone  j  fo  ihould  he  be 
fure  to  be  ranfom'd,  and  a  many  poor  men*s  lives  faved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  fay,  you  love  him  not  fo  ill,  to  wifli 
him  here  alone ;  howfoever  you  fpeak  this,  to  feel  other 
men's  minds :  Methinks,  I  could  not  die  any  where  fo 
contented,  as  in  the  king's  company ;  his  caufe  being 
juft,  and  his  quarrel  honourable^.  ■ 

Will.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

prefented  by  his  fenfes  to  him,  as  to  othet  men  by  theirs.  What  is 
danger  to  another  is  danger  likewife  to  him,  and  when  he  feeisycur  it 
is  like  the  fear  of  meaner  mortals.  Johnson. 

*  — though  bis  affeiiions  are  higher  mounted  than  ourSf  yetf  ivbem 
they  ftoop,  they  Jioop  ivith  the  like  ivlng:']  This  padage  alludes  to  the 
ancient  fpoit  of  falconry.  When  the  hawk,  after  foaring  aloft,  or 
mounting  high,  defcended  in  its  flight,  it  was  fald  to  jioop.  So,  in  an  old 
fong  on  falconry  in  my  Mf.  of  old  fongs,  p.  480: 

She  flyeth  at  one 
<'  Her  markejumpe  upon. 

And  OToww^eri;  the  welkin  cleare  J 

Then  right  fhe  fioopcsj 
*'  When  the  falkner  he'  whoopes, 
"  Triumphing  in  her  chaunticleare."  Percy. 

*  — i>/i  caufe  being  juH:  and  his  quarrel  honourable.'\  So  Holinlhed  : 
— calling  his  capitaines  and  his  louldiers  aboute  him,  he  [Henry  V,] 
made  to  them  a  right  harty  oration,  requiring  them  to  play  the  men, 
that  they  might  obtaine  a  glorious  vidlorie,  as  there  was  good  hope  they 
fhould,  if' they  would  remember  the  jujl  caufe  and  quarrel  for  the  whichc 
they  fought."  Malone, 
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Bates.  Ay,  or  more  ^  than  we  fhould  feek  after ;  for  we 
know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  fubje£ls :  if 
his  caufe  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  king  wipes  the 
crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

IVilL  But,  if  the  caufe  be  not  good,  the  king  himfelf 
hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make ;  when  all  thcife  legs, 
arid  arms,  and  heads,  chopp'd  off  in  a  battle,  lhall  join 
together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — We  died  at  fuch 
a  place ;  fome,  fwearing ;  fome,  crying  for  a  furgeon  ; 
fome,  upon  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them ;  fome, 
upon  the  debts  they  owe  ;  fome,  upon  their  children 
rawly  left*.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die 
in  a  battle ;  for  how  can  they  charitably  difpofe  of  any 
thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument  ?  Now,  if  thefe 
men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the 
king  that  led  them  to  it ;  whom  to  difobey,  were  againil 
all  proportion  of  fubjeftion. 

K,  Hen.  So,  if  a  fon,  that  is  by  his  father  fent  about 
merchandife,  do  fmfully  mifcarry  upon  the  fea,  the  im- 
putation of  his  wickednefs,  by  your  rule,  Ihould  be  im- 
pofed  upon  his  father  that  fent  him:  or  if  a  fervant,  un- 
der his  mailer's  command,  tranfporting  a  fum  of  money, 
be  aiTail'dby  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irreconcil'd  ini- 
quities, you  may  call  the  bufmefs  of  the  mailer  the 
author  of  the  fervant's  damnation: — But  this  is  notfo: 
the  king  is  not  bound  to  anfwer  the  particular  endings  of 
his  foldiers,  the  father  of  his  fon,  nor  the  mailer  of  his 
fervant;  for  they  purpofe  not  their  death,  when  they 
purpofe  their  fervices.  Befides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his 
caufe  never  fo  fpotlefs,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of 
fwords,  can  try  it  out  with  all  unfpotted  foldiers.  Some, 
peradventure,  have  on  them  the  guilt  of  premeditated 
and  contrived  murder ;  fome,  of  beguiling  virgins  with 

3  Bates.  Ay,  or  more ,  i£fiu]'This  fentiment  does  not  correfpond  with 
what  Bates  has  juft  before  faid.  The  fpeech,  I  believe,  ihould  be  given 
toCourt.    See  545,  n.  7.  Malone. 

4  —  their  children  raiuly  left.']  That  is,  ivithout  preparation,  hejiily, 
JudderJy*    What  is  not  matured  is  raiv.    So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  Why  in  this  raivnefs  left  he  wife  and  children,"  Johnson. 
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the  broken  feals  of  perjury ;  fome,  making  the  wars  their 
bulwark,  that  have  before  gored  the  gentle  bofom  of 
pieace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Now,  if  thefe  men 
have  defeated  the  law,  and  out-run  native  punifliment  ^, 
though  they  can  out-ftrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly 
from  God :  war  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance  ;  fo 
that  here  men  are  punifh*d,  for  before-breach  of  the 
king's  laws,  in  now  the  king's  quarrel:  where  they  fear- 
ed the  death,  they  have  borne  life  away ;  and  where  they 
would  be  fafe,  they  perilh :  Then  if  they  die  unprovided, 
no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  their  damnation,  than  he 
was  before  guilty  of  thofe  impieties  for  the  which  they 
are  now  vifited.  Every  fubjeft's  duty  is  the  king's^ ;  but 
every  fubj eft's  foul  is  his  own.  Therefore  ihould  every 
foldier  in  the  Wars  do  as  every  fick  man  in  his  bed,  wafh 
every  mote  *  out  of  his  confcience :  and  dying  fo,  death  is 
to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  bleffedly 
loft,  wherein  fuch  preparation  was  gained :  and,  in  him 
that  efcapes,  it  were  not  fin  to  think,  that,  making  God 
fo  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  out-live  that  day  to  lee  his 
greatnefs,  and  to  teach  others  how  they  ftiould  prepare. 

WilL  'Tis  certain  7,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill 
upon  his  own  head,  the  king  is  not  to  anfwer  for  it. 

5  — native /(BHi/ZiOTfw/,'!  That  is,  punilhment  in  their  native  coun- 
try. Heath. 

So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

**  A  many  of  our  bodies  fliall,  no  doubt, 
**  Find  wfl^ivf  graves.'*  Malone, 

Native  punipment  is  fuch  as  they  are  born  to,  if  they  ofFend.  Stee  v, 

t>  Every  fubjeSVs  duty^  &c.]  This  is  a  very  juft  diftindlion,  and  the 
whole  argument  is  v\:ell  followed,  and  properly  concluded.  Johkson. 

* — every  mott-^l  Old  Copy  —  motby  which  was  only  the  ancient 
fpelling  of  mote,  I  fufpedled,  but  did  not  know,  this  to  be  the  cafe,  when 
I  propofed  the  true  reading  of  a  paflage  in  K,  John.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  526, 
n.  7.  Malone. 

7  Will.  Tis  certain f  isfc]  In  the  quarto  this  little  fpeech  is  not 
given  to  the  fame  foldier  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  king  was 
anfwerable  for  the  mifchiefs  of  warj  and  who  afterwards  gives  his 
glove  to  Henry.  The  perfons  are  indeed  there  only  diftinguiftied  by 
figures,  1,2,3. — But  this  circumftancg,  as  well  as  the  tenour  of  the 
prefent  fpeech,  lhews,that  it  does  not  belong  to  Williams,  who  has  juft 
been  maintaining  the  contrary  dodrine.  It  might  with  propriety  be  trans- 
ferred to  Coarr,  who  is  on  the  fcene,  and  faysfcarcely  a  word.  Malone* 

Vol.  V*  N  n  B(ite$. 
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Bates.  I  do  not  defire  he  fhould  anfwer  for  me  ;  and 
yet  I  determine  to  fight  luftily  for  him. 

K.  Hen,  I  myfelf  heard  the  king  fay,  he  would  not  be 
ranfora'd. 

Will,  Ay,  he  faid  fo,  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully ;  but, 
when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ranfom'd,  and  we 
ne'er  the  wifer. 

K,  Hen,  If  I  live  to  fee  it,  I  will  never  trufthis  word  after. 

IVilL  'Mafs,  you'll  pay  him  then  ^  I  That's  a  perilous  fhot 
out  of  an  elder  gun  ^,  that  a  poor  and  a  private  difpleafure 
can  do  againft  a  monarch  !  you  may  as  well  go  about  to 
turn  the  fun  to  ice,  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  pea- 
cock's feather.  You'll  never  trufthis  word  after !  come, 
'tis  a  foolilh  faying. 

K.  Hen,  Your  reproof  is  fomething  too  round ;  I  fhould 
be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will,  Let  it  be  a  quarrrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen,  I  embrace  it. 

IVill,  How  lhall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K,  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear 
it  in  my  bonnet ;  then,  if  ever  thou  darell  acknowledge 
it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will,  Here's  my  glove ;  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K,  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  alfo  wear  in  my  cap :  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me  and  fay,  after  to-morrow,  This  is  my  glo've, 
by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear, 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  fee  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.  Thou  dareft  as  well  be  hang'd. 

K.  Hen,  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in  the 
king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word:  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  Englifh  fools,  be  friends ;  we  have 
French  quarrels  enough,  if  you  could  tell  how  to  reckon. 

8  ^Mafsyyou^/lpzy  him  then  /]  To  fay  in  old  language  meant  tothrajh 
or  beat  I  and  here  fignifies  to  bring  to  account,  to  punifh.  Seep.  173, 
n,  4.  The  text  is  here  made  out  from  the  folio  and  quarto.  Malone. 

9  -^that's  a  perilous  pot  cut  of  an  elder  gun  ^ — ]  In  the  old  play  [the 
quarto  i6co,]  the  thought  is  more  opened.  It  is  a  great  difpleafure  that 
an  elder  gun  can  4o  egainjl  a  cannon f  or  a  fubje<^  againft  a  monarch. 

Johnson. 

c  K,  Hen* 
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K,  Hen,  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French 
crowns '  to  one,  they  will  beat  us ;  for  they  bear  them  on 
their  fhoulders :  But  it  is  no  Englifh  treafon,  to  cut 
French  crowns ;  and,  to-morrow,  the  king  himfelf  will 
be  a  clipper.  {^Exeunt  Soldiers. 

Upon  the  king  !  let  us  our  lives,  our  fouls  *, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  Uns,  lay  on  the  king ; — we  muft  bear  all. 
O  hard  condition  !  twin-born  with  greatnefs. 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool, 
Whofe  fenfe  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing ! 
What  infinite  heart's  eafe  muft  kings  negledt. 
That  private  men  enjoy  ? 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too. 

Save  ceremony,  fave  general  ceremony  ? 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 

What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  fufFer'ft  more 

Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worihippers  ? 

What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

O  ceremony,  fhew  me  but  thy  worth  I 

What  is  the  foul  of  adoration  ^  ? 

Art  thou  aught  elfe  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ?  Where- 

I  — may  lay  twenty  French  crowns,  ©"f.]  There  is  furely  no  ne- 
ceflity  for  fuppoling  [with  Dr.  JohnfoTij  any  allufion  in  this  paJJ'age  to 
the  venereal  difeafe.  The  conceit  here  feems  to  turn  merely  upon  the 
equivocal  fenfe  of  crown,  virhich  lignifies  either  a  coin,  or  a  head. 

Tyrwhitt, 

*  Upon  the  king !  &c.]  There  Is  fomething  very  ftriking  and  folemn 
in  this  foliloquy,  into  which  the  king  breaks  immediately  aj'foon  as  he 
is  left  alone.  Something  like  this,  on  lefs  occafions,  every  breaft  has 
felt.  Refleftion  and  ferioufnefs  rufh  upon  the  mind  upon  the  feparatioft 
of  a  gay  company,  and  efpecially  after  forced  and  unwilling  merri- 
ment. Johnson. 

3  What  is  the  foul  of  adoration  f]  i.  e.  What  is  the  real  worth  and 
intrinfjck  value  of  adoration  ?— The  folio  (for  this  pafiage  is  not  in  the 
quarto,)  reads— What  is  thy  foul  of  odoration.  The  latter  word  was 
correfted  in  the  fecond  folio.  For  the  other  emendation,  now  made, 
the  prefent  editor  is  anfwerable.  Thyy  the,  and  they,  are  frequently 
confounded  in  the  old  copies.  In  many  of  our  author's  plays  we  find 
fimilar  expreffions :  in  Troilus  and  Creffiday^^^  my  very  foul  of  coun- 
fel  j"  in  K.  Herry  IV.  P.  I. — «  the  foul  of  ho^e  j"  and  in  A  Midfummer- 
J^igi>t''s  Dreamt  **  the  foul  of  love."    Again,  in  the  play  before  us; 

N  n  z  «  There 
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Wherein  thou  art  lefs  happy  being  fear'd. 
Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'ft  thou  oft,  inftead  of  homage  fwcet. 

But  poifon'd  flattery  ?  O,  be  fick,  great  greatnefs. 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  ! 

Think*ft  thou,  the  firy  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  t 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 

Canft  thou,  when  thou  command'!!:  the  beggar^s  knee. 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?  No,  thou  proud  dream. 

That  play'ft  fo  fubtly  with  a  king's  repofe  ; 

I  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  1  know, 

'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  fcepter,  and  the  ball. 

The  fword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  enter-tiflued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 

The  farfed  title*  running  'fore  the  king. 

The  throne  he  fits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  ftiore  of  this  world. 

No,  not  all  thefe,  thrice  gorgeous  ceremony. 

Not  all  thefe,  laid  in  bed  majeftical. 

Can  fleep  fo  foundly^  as  the  wretched  flave; 

Who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  reft,  cramm'd  with  diftrefsful  bread ; 

Never  fees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 

But,  like  a  lacquey,  from  the  rife  tofet. 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elyfium  ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 

Doth  rife,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horfe ; 

There  is  fome  foul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil.** 
Dr.  Johnfon  reads — 

What  is  thy  foul,  O  adoration  ? 
But  the  miftake  appears  to  me  more  likely  to  have  happened  In  the 
■word       than  in  o/j  and  the  examples  that  I  have  produced  fupport 
that  opinion.  Malone. 

4-  farfed  titls—]  Farfedis  Jluffed.  The  tumid  puffy  titles  with 
which  a  king's  name  is  always  introduced.  This,  I  think,  is  the  fenfe. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  All  for  Money  y  by  T.  Lupton,  1578  : 

"  And  like  a  greedy  cormorant  with  belly  full  farced,^'  Steev. 

5  Can  fleep  fo  foundly,  Scz.'\  Thefe  lines  are  exquifitely  pleafing.  To 
fiu eat  in  the  eye  ofPboebus,  and  to  fleep  In  Elyfium t  are  ex^reflions  very 
poetical.  Johnson. 

And 
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And  follows  fo  the  ever-running  year 

With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave: 

And,  but  for  ceremony,  fuch  a  wretch. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  fleep. 

Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

The  flave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 

•Enjoys  it ;  but  in  grofs  brain  little  wots. 

What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 

Whofe  hours  the  peafant  beft  advantages. 
Enter  Erpingham. 
Erp,  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  abfence. 

Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 
Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

Colleft  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 

I'll  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  fhall  do't,  my  lord.  {Exit, 
K,  Hen.  O  God  of  battles !  fteel  my  foldiers'  hearts  I 

PolTefs  them  not  with  fear  ;  take  from  them  now 

The  fenfe  of  reckoning,  if  the  oppofed  numbers 

Pluck  their  hearts  from  them^  ! — Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 

O  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 

My  father  made  in  compalfing  the  crown ! 

I  Richard's 

6  -—if  the  cppojed  numben 

Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  /]  The  folio  reads— o/"  the  oppofed 
IiHnibers.  The  very  happy  emendation  now  adopted,  is  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt's.  In  King  Jobrt)  edit.  1632,  thefe  words  have  again  been  con- 
founded : 

«  Lord  of  our  prefence,  Angiers,  and  if  you,'* 
inftead  of — of  you.  The  fame  miftake  has,  I  thinlc,  happened  alfo  in 

Twelfth  Night  folio,  1623  : 

«  For,  fuch  as  we  are  made  if  fuch  we  be.'* 
where  we  ftiould  certainly  read— 

««  For,  fuch  as  we  are  made  of  fuch  we  be.'* 
In  the  fubfequent  fcene  we  have  again  the  fame  thought.  The  Conftable 
©f  France  after  exhorting  his  countrymen  to  take  horfe,  adds, 
«'  Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  ftarved  band, 
**  And  your  fair  fhew  lhall  fuck  aivay  their  fouls. 
Leaving  them  but  the  lhales  and  hulks  of  men." 
In  Hall's  Chronicle f  Henry  IV,  fol.  23,  we  find  a  kindred  cx- 
prelfion  to  that  in  the  text;  **  Henry  encouraged  his  part  fo,  that  they 
took  their  hearts  to  them,  and  manly  fought  with  their  enemies." 

A  paflage  in  the  fpeech  which  the  fame  chronicler  has  put  into  Henry *t 
mouth,  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  may  alfo  throw  fome  light  o« 
N  n  3  that 
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I  Richard's  body  have  interred  new ; 

And  on  it  have  beftowM  more  contrite  tcars> 

Than  from  it  ifTu'd  forced  drops  of  blood. 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 

Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 

Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 

Two  chantries 7,  where  the  fad  and  folemn  priefts 

Sing  ftill  for  Richard's  foul.    More  will  I  do  : 

Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth  ; 

Since  that  my  penitence  comes  ^fter  all. 

Imploring  pardon  ^.  Entet 

that  before  us,  and  ferve  to  fupport  the  emendation  that  has  been  made  5 
<*  Therefore  putting  your  only  truft  in  him,  let  not  tbe'tr  multitude  fear 
your  beartes,  nor  their  great  number  abate  your  courage** 

The  paflage  ftands  thus  in  the  quarto,  i6oo : 

«  Take  from  them  now  the  fenfe  of  reckoning, 
<*  That  the  oppofed  numbers  which  ftand  before  them. 
May  not  appal  their  courage.'''' 

This  fully  refutes  the  notion  of  an  anonymous  remarker,  who  Uft* 
derftands  the  word  pluck  as  optative,  and  fuppofes  that  Henry  calls 
on  the  God  of  battles  to  deprive  his  foldiersof  their  hearts  j  that  is,  of 
their  courage,  for  fuch  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  cxpreflion  j— ^ 
(fo  in  the  common  phrafe,  have  a  good  Aearf,""— and  in  the  palTage 
juft  quoted  from  Hall ;)  though  this  commentator  choofes  to  underftand 
by  the  word— zni  pajjions. 

Mr.  Theobald  reads — leji  the  oppofed  numbers,  &c.  He  and  fome 
other  commentators  feem  indeed  to  think  that  any  word  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  another,  if  thereby  fenfe  may  be  obtained  j  but  a  word  ought 
rarely  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  another,  unlefs  either  the  emenda- 
tion bears  fuch  an  affinity  to  the  corrupted  reading,  as  that  the  error 
might  have  arifen  from  the  miftake  of  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  the  com- 
poutor  Of  tranfcriber;  or  a  word  has  been  caught  inadvertently  by  the 
compofitor  from  a  preceding  or  fubfequent  line.  Malone. 

Theobald's  alteration  certainly  makes  a  very  good  fenfe }  but,  J 
think,  we  might  read,  with  lefs  deviation  from  the  prefent  text,— thfc 
oppofed  numbers,  &c. 

In  conjedural  criticifm,  as  In  mechanics,  the  perfeftion  of  the  art, 
I  apprehend,  confifts  in  producing  a  given  effeft  with  the  leaft  poffiblt 
force.  Tyrwhitt. 

7  T'uio  £haniries,1  One  of  thefe  monafteries  was  for  Carthufian 
monks,  afid  was  called  Betblebem }  the  other  was  for  religious  me«  and 
women  of  the  order  of  Saint  Bridget,  and  was  named  Sion.  They  were 
on  opj  ofite  fides  of  the  Thames,  and  adjoined  the  royal  manor  of  Shtene^ 
■BOW  caVicd  Richmond.  Malone. 

*  Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imphring  pardon,]  J  do  all  this,  fays  the  king,  though  all  that  I 

cart 
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Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  My  liege  I 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Glofter's  voice  ? — Ay ; 
I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee : — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  ftay  for  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  French  Camp. 
Dauphin,  Orleans,  Rambures,  and  Others, 

Orl.  The  fun  doth  gild  our  armour  ;  up,  my  lords. 

Dau.  Montez  a  chenjal : — My  horfe  I  "valet  !  lacquay  !  ha ! 

Orl.  O  brave  fpirit ! 

Dau.  Via  ! — les  eaux  et  la  terre^-^ 

Orl.  Rien  puis?  V air  et  le  feu—" 

Dau.  del  !  coufin  Orleans. — 

can  do  is  nothing  laorth,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  adequate  expiation  of 
the  crime,  that  penitence  comes  after  ally  imploring  pardon  both  for  the 
crime  and  the  expiation.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Heath's  explication  appears  to  me  more  correft.  I  am  fenfible 
that  every  thing  of  this  kind,  (works  of  piety  and  charity,)  which  I 
have  done  or  can  do,  will  avail  nothing  towards  the  rem'uTion  of  this 
fin  J  fmce  I  well  know  that  after  all  this  is  done,  true  penitence,  and 
imploring  pardon,  are  previoufly  and  indifpenfablynecelTary  towards  my 
obtaining  it."  Malone. 

9  Via  !—les  eaux  et  la  terrc'^']  Via  Is  an  old  hortatory  excIamation> 
as  allons!  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnion  is  right.    So,  in  King  EdiuOrd  HI.  1596  : 
Then  Via  !  for  the  fpacious  bounds  of  France  !" 
Again,  in  Marfton's  What  you  IViU,  1607  : 

"  Tut,  Via!  let  all  run  glib  and  fquare Steevens. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  273,  n.  3. 

This  dialogue  will  be  bsft  explained  by  referring  to  the  feventh  fcene 
of  the  preceding  a£l,  in  which  the  Dauphin,  fpeaking  in  admiration  of 
his  horfe,  fays,  When  I'beftride  him,  I  (bar,  I  am  a  hawk:  he  trots 
the  air : — It  is  a  beaft  for  Perfeus  j  he  is  pure  air  and  jire^  and  the  dull 
elements  of  earth  and  ivater  never  appear  in  him."  He  now,  feeing  his 
hdrfe  at  a  diftance,  attempts  to  fay  the  fame  thing  in  French  :  "  Les  eaux 
et  la  terref"  the  waters  and  the  czrth-^bave  no  Jhare  in  my  horje's  compo- 
Jition,  he  was  going  to  have  faidj  but  is  prevented  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
lea:is,  who  replies,— Can  you  add  nothing  more  ?  Is  he  not  air  and  fire  ? 
Yes,  fays  the  Dauphin,  and  even  heaven  itfelf.  He  had  in  the  former 
fcene  called  his  horfe  Wonder  of  nature.  The  words,  however,  may  admit 
of  a  different  interpretation.  He  may  mean  to  boaft,  that,  when  on  horfe- 
back,  he  can  bound  over  all  the  elements^  and  even  foar  to  heaven  itfelf. 

Maione, 

Vol.  V.  N  n  4  Enter 
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Enter  Conftable. 
Now,  my  lord  Conftable  ! 

Con.  Hark,  how  our  ilecds  for  prefent  fervice  neigh. 

Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incifion  in  their  hides  j 
That  their  hot  blood  may  fpinin  Englifti  eyes. 
And  douc  them  ^  with  fuperfluous  courage :  Ha  ! 

Ram.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horfes*  bloocl? 
How  fhall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears? 

Enter  a  Mefienger. 

Mejf.  The  Englifti  are  embattled,  you  French  peers,. 

Con.  To  horfe,  you  gallant  princes  !  ftraight  tohorfe! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  ftarved  band, 
And  your  fair  ftiew  ftiall  fuck  away  their  fouls. 
Leaving  them  but  the  ftiales  and  hufjcs  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  fickly  veins. 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  ftain. 
That  our  French  gallants  ftiail  to-day  draw  out. 
And  ftieath  for  lack  of  fport :  let  us  but  blow  on  them. 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'erturn  them. 
*Tis  pofitive  'gainft  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That  our  fuperfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peafants,— 
Who,  in  unnecefTary  aftion,  fwarm 
About  our  fquares  of  battle, — were  enough 
To  purge  this  field  of  fuch  a  hilding  foe'  ; 
Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  bafis  by  * 
Took  ftand  for  idle  fpeculation  : 

8  And  dout  ]  In  the  folio,  where  alone  this  paffage  is  found, 
the  word  is  written  doubt.  To  dout,  for  to  do  out,  is  a  common  phrafe 
at  this  day  in  Devonfhire  and  the  other  weftern  counties;  where  they 
often  fay,  dout  the  fire,  that  is,  put  o«/f  the  fire.  Many  other  words  of 
the  fame  ftrudlure  are  ufed  by  our  author;  as,  to  don,  i.  e.  to  do  on^  to 
iiofff  i.  e,  to^o  off.  Sec.    JnHamlet  he  has  ufed  the  fame  phrafe  : 

•<  the  dram  of  bafe 

"  Doth  all  the  noble  fubflance  of  worth  Jew/,"  &:c. 

The  word  being  provincial,  the  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  both 
places  ;  douht  being  printed  in  Hamlet  inftead  of  dcut. 

Mr.  Pope  for  doui?:  iuhditxitGd  daunt,  which  was  adopted  in  the  fub- 
fequent  editions.  For  the  emendation  now  made  I  imagined  1  fhould 
have  been  anfwerable  ;  but  on  looking  into  Mr.  Rowe's  edition  I  find  he 
has  anticipated  me,  and  has  printed  the  word  as  it  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  text.    Ma  I.  ONE. 

9  — <i  hilding /otf; J  See  Vol. III.  p.  a 79,  n.  1.  Malone. 

*  —  upon  this  mountain's  bafis  by  — ]  See  Henry's  fpeech,  fc.  vii  t 
*'         Take  a  trumpet,  herald; 

"  Ride  thoa  unto  the  horfemen  on  Malone. 

But 
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But  that  our  honours  muft  not.    What's  to  fay  ? 
A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 
And  all  is  done.    Then  let  the  trumpets  found 
The  tucket-fonuance      and  the  note  to  mount: 
For  our  approach  ftiall  fo  much  dare  the  field. 
That  England  fhall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Gran  dp  re'. 
Grand,  Why  do  you  flay  fo  long,  my  lords  of  France  ? 
Yon  ifland  carrions  ^ ,  defperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour*dly  become  the  morning  field : 
Their  ragged  curtains '•■poorly  are  let  loofe. 
And  our  air  lhakes  them  pafling  fcornfully. 
Big  Mars  feems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'dhofl. 
And  faintly  through  a  rufty  beaver  peeps. 
Their  horfemen  fit  like  fixed  candlefticks. 
With  torch-ftaves  in  their  hand^ :  and  their  poor  jades 

*  ^be  tucket-fonuancey  &c.]  He  ufes  terms  of  the  field,  as  if  they  were 
going  out  only  to  the  chafe  for  fport.  To  dare  the  feld  is  a  phrafe  m 
falconry.  Birds  are  dared  when  by  the  falcon  In  the  air  they  areterri- 
ified  from  rifing,  fo  that  they  will  be  fometimes  taken  by  the  hand.  Such 
an  eafy  capture  the  lords  expefted  to  make  of  the  English.  Johnson. 

The  tucket-fonuance  was,  I  believe,  the  name  of  an  introduftory 
flourifli  on  the  trumpet,  as  toccata  in  Italian  is  the  prelude  of  a  fonata 
on  the  harpfichord,  and  toccar  la  tromboy  is  to  blow  the  trumpet. 

Sonance  is  a  word  ufed  by  Hey  wood,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece^  1630: 
«  Or,  if  he  chance  to  endure  our  tongues  fo  much 
<*  As  but  to  hear  theiryowflwts, — Steevens. 

3  Yon  IJland  carrions.,  &c.j  This  and  the  preceding  defcriptlon  of 
the  Englifli  is  founded  on  the  melancholy  account  given  by  our  hifto- 
rians,  of  Henry's  army,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt: 

The  Englilhmen  were  brought  into  great  mifery  in  this  journey 
[from  Harflcur  to  Agincourt]  j  their  viftual  was  in  manner  fpent,  and 
new  could  they  get  none ; — reft  could  they  none  take,  for  their  enemies 
were  ever  at  hand  to  give  them  alarmes  :  daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it 
freezed  }  of  fewel  there  was  great  fcarcity,  but  of  fluxes  great  plenty  ; 
money  they  had  enough,  but  wares  to  beftowe  it  upon,  for  their  relief  or 
comforte,  had  they  little  or  none."    Hol'mjhed.  Malone. 

4  T/)ifj>  ragged  curtains — ]  That  is,  their  colours.  Mason. 

5  Their  horfemen  fit  like  fixed  candlefiicksf 

With  torch-fia-vei  in  their  hand  i"]  Grandpre  alludes  to  the 
form  of  the  ancient  candlefticks,  which  trequently  reprefented  human 
figures  holding  the  fockets  for  the  lights  in  their  extended  hands..— A 
limilar  image  occurs  in  Vittoria  Corcmbonay  1612:  **— he  fhew'd  like 
a  pewter  cand/efiickj  fafliioned  like  a  man  in  armour,  holding  a  tilting 
ilaft  in  his  hand  little  bigger  than  a  candle."  Steevens, 

Lob 
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Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips ; 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes  ; 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the^gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed grafs,  ftill  and  motionlefs ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavifh  crows  7, 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Defcription  cannot  fuit  itfelf  in  words. 
To  demonftrate  the  life  of  fuch  a  battle 
In  life  fo  lifelefs  as  it  fliews  itfelf. 

Con.  They  have  faid  their  prayers,  and  they  ftay  for 
death. 

Dau,  Shall  we  go  fend  them  dinners,  and  frefh  fuits. 
And  give  their  falling  horfes  provender. 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Con,  I  ftay  but  for  my  guard';  On,  to  the  field  : 

^  I  will 

*  — gimmal  i^zV— J  Gmmal  is  in  the  weflern  counties,  a  rtng\  a 
glmmal  bit  is  therefore  a  i?it  of  which  the  parts  play'd  one  within  an- 
other. Johnson. 

Ajfiwwfl/ or  gemmow  ring,  (fays  Minfliew,  Dict.  1617,)  from 
the  Gal.  gemeau,  Lat.  gemellus,  double,  or  twinnes,  becaufe  they  be 
rings  with  two  or  more  links."  Malone. 

7  — tbeir  executors,  the  knavijh  cronvs,']  The  crows  who  are  faid  tO 
have  the  difpofal  of  what  they  fliall  leave,  their  hides  and  their  flefli. 

Johnson. 

*  Jfiay  but  for  my  guard;  &c.]  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Stecvcns  are  of 
©pinion  that  "  guard  in  this  place  means  rather  fomething  of  ornament, 
or  of  diftindlion,  than  a  body  of  attendants."  But  from  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  Holinfhed,  p.  554,  which  our  author  certainly  had  in  his  thoughts, 
it  is  clear,  in  my  apprehenfion,  th^it  guard  is  here  ufed  in  its  ordinary 
fenfe:  *' When  the  meflenger  was  come  backe  to  the  Frenche  hofte, 
the  men  of  warre  put  on  their  helmettes,  and  caufed  their  trumpets  to 
blow  to  the  battaile.  They  thought  themfelves  fo  fure  of  viftory,  that 
diverfe  of  the  noble  men  made  fuch  hafte  toward  the  battaile,  that  they 
left  many  of  their  fervants  and  men  of  luarre  behind  them,  and  fome 
of  them  would  not  once  Jiay  for  t\\t\rjiandards  j  as  amongft  other  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  when  his  Jlandard  was  not  come,  caufed  a  banner  to 
be  taken  from  a  trumpet,  and  faftened  to  a  fpeare,  the  which  he  com- 
manded to  be  borne  before  him,  inftead  of  a  ftandard.*'  The  latter 
part  only  of  this  paflage  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens;  but  the  whole 
confidered  together  proves,  in  my  apprehenfion,  that  guard  means  here 
nothing  more  than  the  men  of  ivar  whofe  duty  it  was  to  attend 
on  the  Conftable  of  France,  and  among  thofe  his  Jlandard,  that  is,  his 
ftandard-bearer.  In  a  preceding  paflag*  Holinllied  mentions,  that «« the 

Conftable 
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I  will  the  banner  from  a  trurtipet  take. 

And  ufe  it  for  my  hafte.    Come,  come  away ! 

The  fun  is  high,  and  we  out-wear  the  day,  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. 
T/je  Englifli  Camp» 

Enterthe  Englilh i'oy^ ;  Gloster,  Bedford, Exeter, 
Salisbury  and  Westmoreland. 
Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed,  The  king  himfelf  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 
Weji.  Of  lighting  men  they  have  full  threefcore  thou- 
fand. 

Exe.  There's  five  to  one  ;  befides,  they  all  are  frefh, 
Sal.  God's  arm  ftrike  with  us  ?  'tis  a  fearful  odds. 

God  be  wi*  you,  princes  all ;  I'll  to  my  charge: 

If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 

Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, — 

My  dear  lord  Glofter, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter, — 

And  my  kind  kinfman, — warriors  all,  adieu  ! 

Bed,  Farewel,  good  Salifbury;  and  good  luck  go  witfe 
thee ! 

Exe,  Farewel,  kind  lord ;  fight  valiantly  to-day ' : 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour.  [Exrt  Sal,  ' 

Conftable  of  France,  the  Mar/hal,  &c.  and  other  of  the  French  uobilityj 
came  and  pitched  down  their  Jiandards  and  banners  in  the  county  of  St, 
Paule."  Again :  *'  Thus  the  French  men  being  ordered  under  their 
ftandards  and  banners,  made  a  great  fhew  j'* — or  as  Hall  has  itj  *'  Thus 
the  French  men  were  evety  man  under  his  bannerf  only  waiting,"  &c. 
It  appears  from  both  thefe  hiftorians,  that  all  the  pr'-nces  and  nobles 
in  the  French  army  bore  banners,  and  of  thefe  one  hum  red  and  twenty-  ' 
fix  were  killed  in  this  battel. 

In  a  fubfequent  part  of  the  defcriptlon  of  this  memorable  vidory, 
Holinflied  mentions  that  **  Henry  having  felled  the  Duke  of  Alanfon, 
the  king's  guardy  contrary  to  his  mind,  ©utrageoufly  flew  him."  The 
Conftable,  being  the  principal  leader  of  the  French  army,  had,  without 
doubt,  like  Henry,  his  guard  alfo,  one  of  whom  bore  before  him,  as 
we  may  colleft  from  Hall,  the  banner-royal  of  France,  Malone. 

S  Fareive/l,  kind  lordy  Jight  'valiantly  to-day,'\  This  line,  which  in 
the  folio  is  printed  after  the  two  lines  that  now  fucceed  it,  was  properly 
tranfpofed  by  Mr.  Theobald.  The  regulation  (as  Mr.  Steevenshas  ob- 
ferved,)  is  fupported  by  the  (juarto.  Malone, 

Bed. 
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Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindnefs  ; 
Princely  in  both. 

Weft.  O  that  we  now  had  here ' 

Enter  King  Henry. 
But  one  ten  thoufandof  thofe  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day  I 

K.  Hen.  What's  he,  that  wifties  fo? 
My  coufin  Weftmoreland? — No,  my  faircoufin: 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  iofs ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  ftiare  of  honour. 
God's  will  I  I  pray  thee,  wifh  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove     I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I,  v/ho  doth  feed  upon  my  coft  ; 
It  yerns  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  defirgs : 
But,  if  it  be  a  fin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  moft  offending  foul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wiili  not  a  man  from  England: 
God's  peace  I  I  would  not  lofe  fo  great  an  honour. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  fhare  from  me. 
For  the  befl  hope  I  have.    O,  do  not  wifh  one  more : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Weftmoreland,  through  my  hoft. 
That  he,  which  hath  no  ftomach  to  this  fight, 
liCt  him  depart ;  his  paffport  lhall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purfe : 
"We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company. 
That  fears  his  fellowfhip  to  die  with  us. 

»  0  that  ive  noiv  had  here^  &c.]  From  Holitified  i  It  is  faid  alfo, 
that  he  fhould  heare  one  of  the  hofte  utter  his  wifiie  to  another,  that 
Hood  next  to  him,  in  this  wife  :  I  would  to  God  there  weie  prefent 
here  with  us  this  day  fo  many  good  fouldiers  as  are  at  this  hour  within 
the  realme  of  England  j  whereupon  the  kyng  anfwered :  I  would  not 
wifhe  a  man  more  here  than  I  have,"  &c.  Malone. 

i  By  Jo've, — ]  The  king  prays  like  a  chriftian,  and  fwears  like  a 
heathen.  Johnson. 

I  believe  the  player-editors  alone  arc  anfwerable  for  this  monflrous 
incongruity.  In  confequence  of  the  Stat.  3  James  I.  c.  21,  againft  in- 
troducing the  facred  name  on  theftage,  &c.  they  omitted  it  where  they 
could  5  and  in  verfe,  (where  the  metre  would  not  allow  omiffion,)  they 
jfubftituted  fome  other  word  in  its  place.  The  author,  I  have  not  the 
leaft  doubt,  wrote  here^By  kcaven'~-,  Maloke. 

This 
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This  day  is  call'd — the  feaft  of  Crifpian  ' : 

He,  that  out-lives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home, 

V/ill  Hand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam*d. 

And  rouze  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian.  • 

He,  that  Iball  live  this  day,  and  fee  old  age*. 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feall  his  friends. 

And  fay  — to-morrow  is  faint  Crifpian  : 

Then  will  he  ftrip  his  fleeve,  and  Ihew  his  fears. 

And  fay,  thefe  wounds  1  had  on  Crifpin's  day  *• 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  lhall  be  forgot  5  ; 

But  he'll  remember,  with  advantages^. 

What  feats  he  did  that  day  :  Then  lhall  our  names. 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  ^  as  houfhold  words, — 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salilbury  and  Glofter,— 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  frelhly  remember'd : 

3  — of  Crifpian : — ]  The  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  upon  the 
25th  of  Oftober,  St.  Crifpin^s  day.  The  legend  upon  which  this  is 
founded,  follows.  Crifpinus  and  Crifpianus  were  bretheren,  born 
at  Rome  J  from  whence  they  travelled  to  Soiflbns  in  France,  about  the 
year  303?  to  propagate  the  chriftian  religion  j  but  becaufe  they  would 
not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  maintenance,  they  exercifed  the 
trade  of  fhoemakers  j  but  the  governor  of  the  town  difcovering  them  to 
be  chriftians,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded  about  the  year  303.  From 
which  time,  the  Ihoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their  tutelar 
faints."    JVkeatley''s  Rational  Illujlration,  folio  edit.  p.  76.  Grey, 

4  He  that  Jhall  live  tbii  day  and  fee  old  age^"]  The  folio  reads  : 

He  that  fhall  fee  this  day  and  live  old  age. 

The  tranfpofition  (which  is  fupported  by  the  quarto,)  was  made  by 
Mr.  Pope.  Malone. 

*  And  fayy  tbefe  nvounds  I  bad  on  Crifpinus  day This  line  I  have  re- 
ftored  from  the  quarto,  1600.  The  preceding  line  appears  to  me  ab- 
rupt and  imperfeft  without  it.    Mai. one. 

5  —  yet  all — ]  I  believe,  we  fliould  readj— -ye^j,  all,  &c.  Malone. 

6  ,ivith  advantagesi — ]  Old  men,  notwithftanding  the  natural  for- 
getfulnefs  of  age,  fhall  remember  their  feats  of  this  day,  and  remember 
to  tell  them  ivith  advantage^  Age  is  commonly  boaftful,  and  inclined 
to  magnify  paft  afts  and  paft  times.  Johnson. 

7  Familiar  in  their  mouths — ]  i.e.  in  the  mouths  of  the  old  man 
(**  who  has  outlived  the  battle  and  come  fafe  home,")  and  "  his  friends.'* 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  I  have  preferred  to  that  of 
the  folio, — bis  mouth  I  becaufe  their  cups,  the  reading  of  the  folio  in 
the  fubfequent  line,  would  otherwife  appear,  if  not  ungrammatical,  ex- 
tremely awkward.  The  quarto  reads— in  their  flowing  boivls ;  and  there 
are  other  confiderable  variations  in  the  two  copies.  Malone* 

This 
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This  ftory  lhall  the  good  man  teach  his  fon  ; 
And  Crilpin  Crifpian  lhall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world', 
Eut  we  in  it.  fliali  be  remembered : 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  ; 
For  he,  to-day  that  fheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  fo  vile. 
This  day  lhall  gentle  his  condition  ^  : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed. 
Shall  think  themfelves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here ; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  fpeaks. 
That  fought  with  us  upon  faint  Crifpin's  day 
£nter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  My  fovereign  lord,  beftow  yourfelf  with  fpeed ; 
The  French  are  bravely  *  in  their  battles  fet. 
And  will  with  all  expedience '  charge  on  us. 

K>  Hen.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  fo. 

Weji.  Perilh  the  man;  whofe  mind  is  backward  now  ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  doft  not  wilh  more  help  from  England, 
coufin? 

Wefi.  God's  will,  my  liege,  'would  you  and  I  alone. 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  battle  out  *  I 

*  From  this  day  to  the  ending— 1  It  may  be  obferved  that  we  are  apt 
to  promife  to  ourfelves  a  more  lafting  memory  than  the  changing  ftate 
of  human  things  admits.  This  prediction  is  not  verified  j  thefeaftof 
Crifpin  pafles  by  without  any  mention  of  Agincourt,  Late  events  ob- 
literate the  former;  the  civil  wars  have  left  in  this  nation  fcarcely  any 
tradition  of  more  ancient  hiftory.  Johnson. 

9  .^gentle  his  condition  ;]  This  day  fhall  advance  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman.  Johnson. 

King  Henry  V.  inhibited  any  perfon  but  fuch  as  had  a  right  by  inhe- 
ritance, or  grant,  to  affume  coats  of  arms,  except  thofe  who  fought 
with  him  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt;  and,  I  think,  thefe  laft  were 
allowed  the  chief  feats  of  honour  at  all  feafts  and  public  meetings. 

^  Toilet. 

"  —upon  faint  Crifpin  s  day."]  This  fpeech,  like  many  others  of  the  de- 
clamatory kind,  i?  too  long.  Had  it  been  contracted  to  about  half  the 
number  of  lines,  it  might  have  gained  force,  and  loft  none  of  the  fenti- 
jnents.  Johnson. 

*  —  tra'uefy—']  is  fplendidly,  cjier.tatioufly.  Johnson. 
3  — expedience — ]  i.  e.  expedition.  Steevens. 

*  —  might figbt  this  battle  Q\it,~\  Thus  the  quartQ.  The  folio  reads 
—  could  fight  this  ro\'al  battle.    Mai. one. 

K.  Hen. 
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K,Hen.  Why,  now  thou  haft  unwilh'd  liva.  thoufand 
men''- ; 

Which  likes  me  better,  than  to  wifh  us  one.— 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  you  all  I 
Tucket,    Enter  Mont  JOY, 
Mont,  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
If  for  thy  ranfom  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  moft  afliired  overthrow  : 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  fo  near  the  gulf. 
Thou  needs  muft  be  englutted.    Befides,  in  mercy. 
The  Conftable  delires  thee — thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance  ;  that  their  fouls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  fweet  retire 

4  —  tbou  bafi  univipyd  fve  tboufandmen  j— ]  By  wiililng  only  thyfeff 
and  me,  thou  haft  wiflied  five  thoufand  men  away*  Shakfpeare 
never  thinks  on  fuch  trifles  as  numbers.  In  the  laft  fcene  the  French 
are  faid  to  h&  full  threescore  tboufandf  which  Exeter  declares  to  htjive  to 
tfie',  but,  by  the  king's  account  they  are  twelve  to  one.  Johnson. 

Holinflied  makes  the  Engli/h  army  confift  of  1 5,000,  and  the  French 
of  60,000  horfe,  befides  foot,  &c,  in  all  100,000  j  while  Walfingham 
and  Harding  reprefentthe  Englifli  as  but  9000  j  and  other  authors  fay 
that  the  number  of  French  amounted  to  150,000.  Steevens. 

Fabiaii  fays  the  French  were  40,000,  and  the  Englifh  only  7000. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  however,  I  apprehend,  mifunderftood  the  king's  words* 
He  fuppofcs  that  Henry  means  to  fay,  that  Weftmoreland,  wiliiing  him- 
felf  and  Henry  alone  to  fight  the  battle  out  with  the  French,  had 
•wijhed  aivay  tht  ivhole  Engltfh  army,  confifting  of  jive  thousand  men. 
But  Henry's  meaning  was,  1  conceive,  very  different.  Weftmoreland  had 
before  exprefied  a  wiih  that  ten  tboujand  of  thofe  who  were  idle  at  that 
moment  in  England  were  added  to  the  king's  army;  a  wifli,  for  which 
when  it  was  uttered,  Henry,  whether  from  policy  or  fpirit,  reprimanded 
him.  Weftmoreland  now  fays,  he  fhould  be  glad  that  he  and  the  king 
alone,  without  any  other  aid  whatfoever,  were  to  fight  the  battle  out 
againft  the  French.  Bravely  faid,  (replies  Henry;)  you  have  now 
half  atoned  for  your  former  timid  wifti  for  ten  thoufand  additional 
troops.  You  have  «n7yiy2>f</ half  of  what  you  wiih'd  before,"  The 
king  is  fpeaking  figuratively,  and  Dr.  Johnfon  underftood  him  literally, 
—Shakfpeare  therefore,  though  often  inattentive  to  fuch  trifles  as 
numbers,"  is  here  not  inaccurate.  He  undoubtedly  meant  to  repre* 
fcnt  the  Englifh  army,  (according  to  Exeter's  ftate  of  it,)  as  confifting 
of  about  twel'ue  thoufand  men  ;  and  according  to  the  beft  accounts  this 
was  nearly  the  number  that  Henry  had  in  the  field,  Hardyng,  who  was 
himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  fays  that  the  French  army  confifted 
of  one  hundred  thoufand  j  but  the  account  is  probably  exaggerated. 

Malone. 

From 
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From  off  thefe  fields,  where  (wretches)  their  poor  bodies 
Mufl  lie  and  fefler. 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  fent  thee  now  ? 

Mont.  The  Conftable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  anfwer  back  ; 
Bid  them  atcheive  me,  and  then  fell  my  bones. 
Good  God  !  why  Ihould  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  ? 
The  man,  that  once  did  fell  the  lion's  ikin 
While  the  beaftliv'd,  was  kiird  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  lhall,  no  doul)t. 
Find  native  graves  ;  upon  the  which,  I  truft. 
Shall  witnefs  live  in  brafs  of  this  day's  work  : 
And  thofe  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France^ 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  lhall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  fun  fhall  greet  them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven  ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  fmell  whereof  lhall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark  then  abounding  valour  in  our  Englifli  ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  fecond  courfe  of  mifchief. 
Killing  in  relapfe  of  mortality  ^. 

Let 

5  Mark  then  abounding  valour  in  our  En gU /hi,']  Thus  the  folld. 
The  quarto  has  abundant.  Mr.  Theobald  reads — a  bounding  valour; 
conceiving  that  "  the  revival  of  the  Englifh  valour  was  compared  to 
the  rebounding  of  a  cannon  ball ;"  and  probably  mifled  by  the  idle  notion 
that  our  author's  imagery  muft  be  round  and  correfponding  on  every 
fide,  and  that  this  line  was  intended  to  be  in  unifon  with  the  next.  This 
was  fo  far  from  being  an  objeft  of  Shakfpeare's  attention,  that  he  feems 
to  delight  in  pafling  haftily  from  one  idea  to  another.  To  fupport  his 
emendation,  Mr.  Theobald  mifreprefented  the  reading  of  the  quarto, 
which  he  faid  was  aboundant.  It  is,  as  has  been  already  ftated,  aburt' 
dant  J  and  proves  in  my  apprehenfion  decifively  that  the  reading  of  the 
folio  is  not  formed  by  any  accidental  union  of  different  words  j  for  though 
flioKni//«^  may  according  to  Mr.  Theobald's  idea  be  made  two  words, 
by  what  analyfis  can  abundant  be  feparated  ? 

We  have  had  already  in  this  play — fuperjluous  courage,"  an  ex> 
preflion  of  nearly  the  fame  import     as  abounding  valour." 

Mr.  Th-^cbald's  emendation,  however,  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
modern  editions.  Malone. 

*  KiUing  in  relapfe  of  mortality.']  What  it  is  to  kilt  in  relapfe  of  mor- 
talitjy  I  dy  not  know.    I  fufpe^  that  it  fliould  be  read: 

Killini 
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Let  me  fpeak  proudly  ; — Tell  the  conftable. 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working- day  ^  ; 
Our  gaynefs,  and  our  gilt^,  are  all  befmirch'd 

With 

Killing  in  reliques  of  mortality. 
That  is,  continuing  to  kill  when  they  are  the  reliques  that  death  has  left 
behind  it. 

That  the  allufion  is,  as  Mr*  Theobald  thinks,  exceedingly  beautiful, 
I  am  afraid  few  readers  will  difcover.  The  valour  of  a  putrid  body, 
that  deltroys  by  the  flench,  is  one  of  the  thoughts  that  do  no  great 
honour  to  the  poet.  Perhaps  from  this  putrid  valour  Dryden  might 
borrow  the  potthumous  empire  of  Don  Sebaftian,  who  was  to  reign 
wherefoever  his  atoms  fhould  be  fcattered.  Johnson. 

By  this  phrale,  however  uncouth,  Shakfpeare  feems  to  mean  the 
fame  as  in  the  preceding  line.  Mortality  is  death.  So,  in  Kk  Henry  VU 
Part  I : 

"        ■  I  beg  mortality 

<*  Rather  than  life. 
Relapfe  may  be  ufed  for  rebound.    Shakfpeare  has  given  mind  of  honoutf 
for  honourable  mind  y  and  by  the  fame  rule  mijiht  write  relapje  of  mor- 
tality for  f&ta\  or  mortal  rebound  j  or  by  relapfe  of  mortality^  he  may 
mean— after  they  had  relapfed  into  inanimation* 

This  putrid -valour  iH  common  to  the  defcriptions  of  other  poets  a» 
well  as  Shakfpeare  and  Dryden,  and  is  predicated  to  be  no  lefs  viitg- 
rious  by  Lucan,  lib.  vii.v.  821. 

"  Quid  fugis  banc  cladem,  quid  olentes  deferis  agros  ? 

**  Has  trahe,  Caefar,  aquas  ;  hoc,  (i  potes,  utere  coelo. 

•<  Sed  tibi  tabentes  populi  Pharfalica  rura 

**  Eripiunt,  campofque  tenent  vidlore  fugato.'' 
Corneille  has  imitated  this  paffage  in  the  firft  fpeechin  his  Pompee: 

**        ■  de  chars, 

**  Sur  fes  champs  empeftes  confufement  epars, 

Ces  montagnes  de  morts  prives  d'honneurs  fupreme«j 
*<  Que  la  nature  force  a  fe  venger  eux-memes, 
•*  Et  de  leurs  troncs  pourris  exhale  dans  les  vents 
**  De  quoi  faire  la  guerre  au  refte  des  vivans." 
Voltaire,  in  his  letter  to  the  academy  of  Belies  Lettres  at  Par's,  op* 
pofes  the  preceding  part  of  this  fpeech  to  a  quotation  from  Shakfpeare. 
The  Frenchman,  however,  very  prudently  ftopped  before  he  came  to 
the  lines  which  are  here  quoted.    Stee  vens. 

The  ruggednefs  of  this  line,  which  is  rendered  by  the  word  relapfe 
(at  leaft  as  we  now  accent  it,)  fcarcely  metre,  induces  me  to  think^ 
with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  word  corrupt.  Malone. 

1  -^warriors  for  the  luorking  day  We  are  foldiers  but  coarfely 
dreffed  j  we  have  not  on  our  holiday  apparel.  Johnson. 

8  —-o«r  gilt,]  i.  e,  golden  fliow,  fuperficial  giWing.  Obfolete.  SOf 
in  Timonof  Atkem : 
Vet.  V.  O  •  «  Wheft 
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With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  hoft, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  fliall  not  fly,) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  flovenry  ; 
But,  by  the  mafs,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim ; 
And  my  poor  foldiers  tell  me — yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  freftier  robes ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  foldiers'  heads. 
And  turn  them  out  of  fervice.    If  they  do  this, 
(As,  if  God  pleafe,  they  (hall,)  my  ranfom  then 
Will  foon  be  levy'd.    Herald,  fave  thou  thy  labour; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ranfom,  gentle  herald  ; 
They  fliall  have  none,  I  fwear,  but  thefe  my  joints : 
Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  them. 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  conftable. 

Mont.  I  fliall,  king  Harry.    And  fo  fare  thee  well : 
Thou  never  flialt  hear  Herald  any  more.  [Exit, 

K.  Hen,  I  fear,  thou'lt  once  more  come  again  for  ranfom. 

Enter  the  Duke  <?/ York  5>. 

Tork,  My  lord,  moft  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K,  Hen,  Take  it,  brave  York, — Now,  foldiers,  march 
away ; — 

And  how  thou  pleafeft,  God,  difpofe  the  day  !  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV. 

7 he  field  of  battle. 
Alarum ;  Excurfions,  EnterFrench/oldier,  Pi  STOL,/z«</Boy. 
Fiji,  Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  j^e  pen/e,  que  njous  eftes  le  gentilhomme  de  bonne 
qualite, 

Fiji, 

"  When  thou  waft  in  thy^/7f  and  thy  perfume,  &c.'* 
Again,  in  Arden  of  Feverpam,  1592  : 

•     "  And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  ^i/^."    Steevens,  ^ 
9  ^  the  Duke  of  Tork.]  This  perfonage  is  the  fame,  who  appears  in 
our  author's  K.  Richard  II.  by  the  title  of  Dukeef  Aumerle.  His  chrif- 
tlan  name  was  Edward.    He  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Edmond  of  Langley, 
Duke  of  York,  who  is  introduced  ia  the  fame  play,  tind  who  was  the 

fifth 
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Pifi.  Quality,  call  you  me  ? — Conftrue  me  art  thou 
a  gentleman  ?  What  is  thy  name  I  dilcufs*. 

Fr.  Sol.  O  feigneur  Dieu  ! 

Fiji.  O,  fignieur  Dew  fhould  be  a  gentleman  ^ 
Perpend  my  words,  O  fignieur  Dew,  and  mark; — 
O  fignieur  Dew,  thou  dy'fl  on  point  of  fox"*. 
Except,  O  fignieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ranfom. 

Fr.  Sol.  O y  prennez  mifericorde  !  nyex  pitie  de  moy  ! 

Pijl.  Moy  (hall  not  ferve,  I  will  have  forty  moys  ^ 
For  1  will  fetch  thy  rim  ^  out  at  thy  throat. 
In  drops  of  crimfon  blood. 

Fr.  SoL 

fifth  fon  of  King  Edward  III.  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  fecond  adl  of  this  play,  was  younger  brother  to  this  Ed- 
ward Duke  of  York.  Malone. 

'  ^a/ity,  call  you  me  ?  Conjlrueme^ — ]  The  folio,  where  alofte  thefe 
words  are  found,  rtzds  —  c^mWttt  calfnie  cufiure  mt — .  Dr.  Warburton 
changed  cuflurt  tO  conjirue,  and  Mr.  EdvVards  in  his  Mf.  notes  propofed 
the  correction  of  calmie.  Malone. 

»  —  difcufs.]  This  affefted  word  is  ufed  by  Lyily  in  his  Woman  in  the 
Mootiy  1597  : 

But  firft  I  muft  difcujs  this  heavenly  (iloud."  Steevens. 

3  —  fignieur  Dew  Jhould  be  a  gentleman  :]  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  vShakfpeare  intended  here  a  ftroke  at  a  paflage  in  a  famous  old 
book,  call'd.  The  Gentlematis  A  adetnie  in  Haivking,  Huntlngy  and 
Armor'ie^  written  originally  by  Juliana  Barnes,  and  re  publiftied  by 
Gervafe  Markham,  1595.  The  firft  chapter  of  Booke  of  Armories 
is,  The  difference  \w\xtChurIes  and  Gentlemen and  it  ends  thus; 
•*  From  the  of-fpring  of  gentlef)ian!y  Japhet  came  Ahrabaniy  Moyfest 
Aaron,  and  the  Prophets  j  and  alfo  the  king  of  the  right  line  of  Mary, 
of  whom  that  o«/y  abfolute  gentleman,  yefus,  was  horvi  f.'— gentleman ^ 
by  his  mother  Mary,  princefl'e  of  coat  armor."  Farmer, 

4  —  on  point  of  fox,]  Fox  is  an  old  cant  wo*d  for  a  fword.  So,  in 
7he  ttuo  angry  ivomen  sf  Abingfon,  1 599:  *'  I  had  a  fword,  ay  the 
flower  of  Smirhfield  for  a  fword,  a  right /ca:  iTaith."  Again,  in  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley,  1605 :  "—old  hack'd  fwords, 
fcxesy  bilbos,  and  horn-buckles."  Steevens. 

5  — thy  rim  — ]  It  appears,  from  fir  Arthur  Gorgz^'sTr anflation  of 
Lucan,  1614,  that  fome  part  of  the  inteltines  was  ancitntly  called  the 
rimme.  Luc^n.  B.  i : 

**  The  flender  rimmey  too  weake  to  part 
The  boyling  liver  from  the  heart—". 
**  — pawujque  fecat  vitalta  limes,     L.  623. 
<«*  Parvus  iimes  (fays  one  of  the  fcholiafts)  praecordia  indlcatj  mem- 
O  o  z  brana 
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Fr.  Sol.  Eft  tl  impojUible  <P  efchapper  la  force  de  tonhras? 
Pift.  Brafs,  curM 

Thou 

brana  ilia  qux  cor  et  pulmones  a  jecore  et  Ilene  dlrimit,"  I  believe 
It  is  now  called  the  diaphragm  in  human  creatures,  and  the  fkirtor  mid- 
liff  in  beafts  J  but  ftill  in  feme  places,  the  rim.  Phil,  Holland,  in  his 
tranflation  of  Pliny's  iVa^.  Hiji.  feveral  times  mentions  the  rim  of  the 
paunch.    See  B.  XXVIII.  ch.  ix.  p.  321,  &c.  Steevens. 

Cole  in  his  Dictionary,  1678,  defcribes  it  as  the  caul  in  which  the 
bowels  are  wrapped.    M alone. 

6  Brafs,  cur!]  Either  Shakfpeare  had  very  little  knowledge  in  the 
French  language,  or  his  over-fondnefs  for  punning  led  him  in  this 
place,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  into  an  error.  Almoft  every  one 
knows  that  the  French  word  bras  is  pronounced  brau ;  and  what  re- 
femblance  of  found  does  this  bear  to  brafs,  that  Piftol  fliould  repljf 
Brafs,  cur  f  The  joke  would  appear  to  a  reader,  but  could  fcarce  be  dif- 
covered  in  the  performance  of  the  play.    Sir  W.R  awl  in  son. 

If  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  be  not  changed  fince 
Shakfpeare's  time,  which  is  not  unlikely,  it  may  be  fufpedted  fome 
Other  man  wrote  the  French  fcenes.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  makes  a  doubt,  whether  the  pronunciation  of  the  French 
language  may  not  be  changed  fince  Shakfpeare's  timej  <*  if  not,"  fays 
he,  it  may  be  fufpeded  that  fome  other  man  wrote  the  Frenc& 
fcenes" :  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe,  at  leaft  in  this  termina- 
tion, from  the  rules  of  the  grammarians,  or  the  praftice  of  the  poets. 
I  am  certain  of  the  former  from  the  French  Alphabetb  of  De  la  Mothe, 
and  the  Ortboepia  Gallica  of  John  Eliot ;  and  of  the  latter  from  the 
xhymes  of  Marot,  Ronfard,  and  Du  Bartas— Connexions  of  this  kind 
were  very  common.  Shakfpeare  himfelfaflifted  Ben  Jonfon  in  his 
janus,  as  it  was  originally  written  j  and  Fletcher  in  his  Two  Noble 
Kinfmen.  Farmer, 

The  word  moy  proves  in  my  apprehenfion  decifively,  that  Shakfpeare, 
or  whoever  furniflied  him  with  his  French,  (if  indeed  he  was  aflifted- 
by  any  one,)  was  unacquainted  with  the  true  pronunciation  of  that 
language.  Moy  he  has  in  K.  Richard  JI.  made  a  rhime  to  dejlroy,  fa 
that  it  is  clear  that  he  fuppofed  it  was  pronounced  exa^ly  as  it  is  fpelled, 
as  he  here  fuppofes  bras  to  be  pronounced  : 

*<  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  fay,  pardonnez  moy» 
**  Doft  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  dejiroy  ?'* 

The  word  bras  was  without  doubt  pronounced  in  the  laft  age  by  the 
French,  and  by  the  Englifh  who  underllood  French,  as  at  prefent, 
branv.    So,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obferves  to  me,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Firfi 
Day's  Entertainment  at  Rutland  Houfe,   by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant : 
**  And  could  the  walls  to  fuch  a  widenefs  draio. 
That  all  might  fit  ac  eafe  in  cbaife  a  bras.^^ 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  tells  us  that  Ben  Jonfon  did  not  under- 
hand French,    It  does  not,  I  own,  therefore  follow  that  Shakfpeare 
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Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat^, 
OiFer'ft  me  brafs  ? 

Ft.  Sol.  O y  pardonnez  moy  ! 

Fiji,  Say'll  thou  me  fo  ?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys  ' 
Come  hither,  ,boy  ;  Afk  me  this  flave  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  E/coatez  ;  Comment  ejies  <vous  appelle  ? 

Fr.  Sol.  Monfteur  le  Fer. 

Boy.  He  fays,  his  name  is — mafter  Fer. 

Pijf.  Mafter  Fer!  I'll  fer  him,  and  firk  him',  and 
ferrit  him : — difcufs  the  fame  in  French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret,  and 
firk. 

Pifi.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 
Fr.  Sol.         dit'ily  monjieur? 

Boy.  //  me  commande  de  'vous  dire  que  <vous  faites  njous 
freji ;  car  ce  foldat  icy  eji  difpoje  tout  a  cette  heure  de  couper 
ntojlre  gorge. 

Fiji.  Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par  ma  foy,  pefant, 
Unlefs  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  fhalt  thou  be  by  this  my  fword. 

Fr.  Sol.  Oije  njous  fupplie  pour  V amour  de  Dieu,  mt 
f  ardonner !  Je  fuis  gentilhomme  de  bonne  maifon ;  gardex 
ma  'vie,  ^  je  uous  donneray  deux  cents  efcut^ 

was  alfo  unacquainted  with  that  language ;  b*it  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  that  was  the  cafe  j  or  at  leaft  that  his  knowledge  of  it  was 
very  flight.  Malone. 

7  —  luxurious  mountain  goat,]  Luxurious  means  lafcivious*  See 
p.  517,  n.  6.  Steevens. 

8  —  a  ton  of  mays Moys  is  a  piece  of  money  j  whence  moi  d*or,  or 
of  gold.  Johnson. 

9  —  and  firk  himj]  The  work  Jjrk  is  fo  varioufly  ufed  by  the  old 
writers,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  afcertain  its  precife  meaning.  On 
this  occafion  it  imiy  mt^n  to  cba/iife.    So,  in  Ram-Alleyy  i6iiz 

«  — —  nay,  1  will  frk 

*<  My  filly  novice,  as  he  was  never  frlCd 

"  Since  midvvives  bound  his  noddle." 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Rule  a  W'tfe^  8cc»  it  means  to  coUedl  by 
low  and  difhonert:  induftry  : 

<«  —  thefe  five  years  file  has  frk''d 

"  A  pretty  living." 
In  the  Alcbemijii  it  is  obfcenely  ufed.  Stebybns. 

O  o  3 
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Piji,  What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  fave  his  life  :  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  houfe  ;  and,  for  his  ranfom,  he  will  give  you 
two  hundred  crowns. 

P//?.  Tell  him, — my  fury  fhall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Petit  monfteur,  que  dit'il? 

Boy.  Encore  qu^il  eji  contre  /on  jurem^nti  de  pardonner 
t^ucun  prifonnier  ;  neanf mains,  pour  les  efcus  que  <vous  Pa'vez, 
Promisj  il  eji  content  de  n)ous  donner  la  liherte^  lefranchije- 
ment. 

Fr.  Sol .  Sur  mez  genoux,  je  <vous  donne  mills  remercie- 
mens  :  ^  je  m' ejiime  heureux  que  je  juis  tombe  entre  les  ?nains 
d*un  chenjaliery  je  penje,  le  plus  branje,  <v(iliant>  ^  tres 
dijiingui  jeigneur  d^  Ahgleterre, 

Fiji.  Expound  unto  nie,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thoufand  thanks : 
and  he  efteems  himfelf  happy  that  he  hath  fallen  into  the. 
hands  of  one,  (as  he  thinks)  the  moft  brave,  valorous, 
and  thrice-worthy  fignieur  of  England. 

Biji.  As  I  fuck  blood,  I  will  fome  n^ercy  fliew. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  \Exit  Pistol, 

Boy.  Sui-vez. 'vous  le  ^rand  capitaine. 

[Exit  French  Soldier, 
I  did  never  know  fo  fall  a  voice  iffue  from  fo  empty  a 
heart :  but  the  faying  is  true, — The  empty  vefTel  makes 
the  greateft  found.  Bardolph,  and  Nym,  had  ten  times 
more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i'the  old  play  S  that 

every 

«  —  this  roaring  deyil  T  the  old  play,"]  In  modern  puppet-fhows, 
which  Teem  to  be  copied  from  the  old  farces,  punch  fometimes  fights 
the  devil,  and  always  oveicomes  him.  I  fuppofe  the  vice  of  the  old 
farce,  to  whom  punch  fucceeds,  ufed  to  fight  the  devil  with  a  wooden 
dagger.  Johnson. 

The  devil,  in  the  old  myfleries,  is  as  turbulent  and  vainglorious  as 
Plftol.  So,  in  one  of  the  Coventry  Whitjun  PlqySy  preferved  in  the 
Britifn  Mufeum.    Vejpaf^an.  D.  VIII.  p.  136: 

1  am  your  lord  Lucifer  that  out  of  helle  cam, 
**  Prince  of  this  world,  and  gret  duke  of  heIJe3 
**  Wherfore  my  name  is  cl^pyd  fcr  Satan, 
**  Whech  aperyth  among  you  a  mater  tofpelle." 
And  perhaps  the  character  was  always  performed  in  the  moft  clamorous 
maniier. 

In 
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every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger;  and 
they  are  both  hang'd ;  and  fo  would  this  be,  if  he  durft 
Ileal  any  thing  advent'roufly.  I  mull  Hay  with  the  lac- 
queys, with  the  luggage  of  our  camp  :  the  French  might 
have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it ;  for  there  is 
none  to  guard  it,  but  boys.  [Exit,  ' 

In  the  ancient  Tragedy,  or  rather  Morality y  call«d  All  forMweyt  by 
T.  Lupton,  1578,  5i«fays: 

"  I  knew  I  would  make  him  foon  change  his  note, 
**  I  will  make  him  fing  the  Black  Sandus,  I  hold  him  a  groat. 
"  [Here  Satan  /hall  cry  and  roar,''* 
Again,  a  little  after  : 

Here  he  roareth  and  crieth.^' 
Of  the  kind  of  wit  current  through  thefe  produdlions,  a  better  fpficlmea 
.can  hardly,  be  found  than  the  following  : 

**  Satan.  Whatever  thou  wilt  have,  I  will  not  thee  denle. 

Sinne.  Then  give  me  a  piece  of  thy  tayle  to  make  a  flappe  for  a  flic.  - 
For  if  I  had  a  piece  thereof,  I  do  verily  believe 
**  The  humble  bees  flinging  fliould  never  me  grieve. 
*'  Satan.  No,  my  friend,  no,  my  tayle  I  cannot  fpare, 

**  But  alke  what  thou  wilt  befides,  and  1  will  it  prepare. 
*f  Sinne,  Then  your  nofe  I  would  nave  to  Hop  my  tayle  behind, 
**  For  I  am  combred  with  collike  and  letting  out  of  winde  : 

And  if  it  be  too  little  to  make  thereof  a  cafe, 
.**  Then  I  would  be  fo  bolde  to  borrowe  your  face." 
Such  were  the  entertainments,  of  which  our  maiden  quften  fat  fpefta*  ^ 
trefs  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  reign.  Steevens. 

In  the  old  Moralities  the  devil  was  always  attacked  by  the  Vicgf  wht 
belaboured  him  with  his  lath,  and  fent  him  roaring  oft'  the  ftage. 
So,  in  Tiuelfth  Night: 
f<  In  a  trice, 

Like  to  the  old  vice,"^ 
<«  Who,  v/'ith  dagger  of  latbt 
**  In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 
"  Cries  ah  I  ha  !  to  the  deviW" 
And  in  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrenvy  one  of  the  players  fays,  <*my  lordj 
we  muft  have— a  little  vinegar  tornake  our  devil  roar." — «  It  was  a  pret- 
ty part  in  the  old  church-plays,  (fays  Harfnett,  in  his  DeteSiion  of  Popifit 
Jmppjluresy  qyarto,  1603,)  when  the  nimble  Vice  would  fkip  up  nimbly 
like  a  jacke  an  apes  into  the  devil's  necke,  and  ride  the  devill  a  courfe, 
and  belabour  him  with  h\s  wooden  dagger,  till  he  made  him  roarcy  where- 
at  the  people  would  laugh  to  fee  the  devill  fo  vice-haunted." 

The  reafon  of  the  Vice's  endeavouring  to  entertain  the  audience  by 
attempting  to  pair  the  devil's  nails,  has  been  already  afligned  in  a  note 
•n  Tivelftb  Nighty  Vol.  IV.  p.  96.  n.  9,  Malons, 

O04    .  SpENE 
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SCENE  V. 

t       Another  part  of  the  feld  of  battle, 

Alarums.  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon,  Con* 

liable,  Rambures,^^^^  Others. 

Con.  Odiable! 

Orl.  O  jcigneur  ! — le  jour  eji  perdu ^  tout  eji perdu  I 
Dau.  Mort  de  ma  'vie  !  all  is  confounded,  all  I 
Reproach  and  everlafting  lhame 

Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — 0  mefch  ante  fortune  I -^^^ 
3)o  not  run  away.  \_A  Jhort  alarum^ 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  Ihame*  I — let's  ftab  ourfelves. 
Be  thefe  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for  ? 

Orl  Is  this  the  king  we  fent  to  for  his  ranfom  ? 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  fhame,  nothing  but  lhame  I 
Let  us  die  in  fight  ^ :  Once  more  back  again ; 

i  0  perdurable  y^tfwe  /— ]  Perdurable  is  lafting,  long  to  continue. 
So  in  Daniers  Clm  Wars,  &c, ; 

*<  Triu;nphant  arcs  of />fri«rfli/!?  might."  Steevetjs. 
3  .i<rr  ^ie  i»  fight :]  For  the  infertion  of  the  word  jf^Ar,  which 
(as  I  obferved  in  my  Second  Appendix,  8vo.  1783.)  appears  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  I  am  an- 
fwerable.  So  Bourbon  fays  afterwards :  <«  Til  to  the  throng  j  Let  life  be 
ihort.''    Macbeth  utters  the  fame  fentiment : 

'*  At  lead  we'll  die  with  harnefs  on  our  backs." 
Mr.  Theobald  corredled  the  text  by  reading  injlant  Inftead  of  in ; 
but  (as  I  have  already  remarked,)  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  printer 
ihould  omit  y&^j//'  a  word;  nor  indeed  does  the  word  injlant  fuit  the 
context.  Bourbon  probably  did  not  wifli  to  die  more  than  other  men  ; 
but  if.  we  are  conquered,  (fays  he,)  if  we  are  to  die,  let  us  bravely  die  in 
combat  ivith  our  foes,  and  make  their  viftory  as  dear  to  them  as  we  can. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  always  cuts  a  knot  inftead  of  un- 
tying it,  fubftituted^j?  for  and  abfurdly  reads,  Let  us^^  in  j  leav- 
ing the  metre,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  omiflion  of  a  word,  ftill 
imperfeft,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendering  the  paflage  nonfgnfe.  The 
lines  ftand  thus  in  the  quarto,  1600: 

*«  Con.  We  are  enough  yet  living  in  the  field 
To  fmother  up  the  Englifli, 
«  If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon." 

"  Bour.   A  plague  of  order  !  once  more  to  the  field  j 
<*  And  he  that  will  not  follow,"  &c.  Mai-one» 

5  .  And 
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And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  bafe  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door, 
Whilft  by  a  flave,  no  gentler  *  than  my  dog. 
His  faireft  daughter  is  contaminate +. 

Con,  Diforder,  that  hath  fpoil'd  us,  friend  us  now^ 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  thefe  Englifh,  or  elfe  die  with  fame  5. 

OrL  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  fmother  up  the  Englilh  in  our  throngs. 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

JBour.  The  devil  take  order  now  !  I'll  to  the  throng ; 
Let  life  be  fhort ;  elfe,  fhame  will  be  too  long.  [Exeunf, 

SCENE  VI. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 
Alarums,  Enter  King  Henry  and  forces',  Exeter,  and 
Others, 

K,  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  country- 
men : 

But  all's  not  done,  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

Exe.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your  majelly. 

K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  thrice,  within  this  hour, 
I  faw  him  down  ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  fpur,  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe,  In  which  array,  (brave  ioidier,)  doth  he  lie. 
Larding  the  plain  :  and  by  his  bloody  fide, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds,) 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  alfo  lies. 

*  —  »o  gentler — ]  Who  has  no  more  gentUity,  Malone. 

4  —  is  contaminate.]  The  quarto  h^s^—contamuracke,  which  cor- 
rupted word,  however,  is  fufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  true  reading  now  in- 
ferted  in  the  text;  It  is  alfo  fupported  by  the  metre  and  the  iifage  of 
our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  We  have  had  in  this  play  hearts 
create^''''  for  hearts  created :  fo,  elfewhere,  combinate,  for  combin'd  ;  cor." 
Jummate,  for  cor.fummated,  &c.  The  folio  rends— contaminated,  M alone, 

5  Unto  tbefe  ErifrUJhy  or  elfe  die  ivith  fame.'j  This  line  T  have  reftored 
from  the  quarto"  i6oc?.  The  conftable  of  France  is  throughout  the  play 
reprefented  as  a  brave  and  generous  enemy,  and  therefore  we  fliould  not 
deprive  him  of  a  refolution  which  agrees  fo  well  with  his  character. 

Steevens. 

Suffolk 
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Suffolk  firft  dy'd :  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 

Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  infteep'd. 

And  takes  him  by  the  beard ;  kiffes  the  gaihes. 

That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 

And  cries  aloud, — Tarry  ^  dear  coujin  Suffolk  ! 

My  /buI  Jhall  thine  keep  company  to  hea^ven  : 

I'arryjjhveet  foul,  for  mine,  then Jiy  a-breaji  ; 

Asy  in  this  glorious  and  ix!  ell-fought  en  fields 

We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  ! 

Upon  thele  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up  : 

He  fmil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand. 

And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  fays, — Dear  my  lord^ 

Commend  my  fervice  to  my  fo'vereign. 

So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 

He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kifs'd  his  lips  ; 

And  fo,  efpous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  feal'd 

A  teftament  of  noble-ending  love  ®. 

The  pretty  and  fweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 

Thofe  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  llopp'd ; 

But  I  had  not  fo  much  of  man  in  me. 

But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears  ^. 

K,  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 
For,  hearing  this,  I  muft  perforce  compound 
With  miftful  eyes*,  or  they  williffue  too. —  [Alarum, 

^  A  teftaracnt  of  XioWt- ending  Uve.'\  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads  : 

An  argument  of  nei/er- ending  love.  Malone. 
7  But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 

And  ga-veme  up  to  tears.]  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads — And 
all,  &c.  But  has  here  the  force  of— But  tbai.  Malone, 
This  thought  is  apparently  copied  by  Milton,  Par.  Loji,  b.  xi: 
«<   compaffion  quelPd 

**  His  hcA  of  rm.n,  and  gave  him  uf>  to  tears.^''  Steevens^ 
Dryden  alio  in  AU for  Love,  A.  i.  has  the  fame expreflion; 
<<  J  have  not  wept  this  forty  year  j  but  now 
*<  My  mother  comes  afrejh  into  my  eyes  ; 
<«  I  cannot  help  her  foftnefs."  Reed. 
^  —W\t\i  miff ul — ]  folio — mix'ful.    Correfted  by  Dr.  Warburton. 
The  paflage  is  not  in  the  quarto.  Malone. 

This  word  the  poet  took,  from  his  obfervation  of  nature,  for  juft  be- 
fore the  burfting  out  of  tears  the  eyes  grow  dim  as  if  in  a  mift. 

Warburton. 


But, 
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But,  hark!  what  new  alarum  is  this  fame^? — 

The  French  have  re-inforc'd  their  fcatter'd  men :  

Then  every  foldier  kill  his  prifonsrs ; 

Give  the  word  through  [ExcuTff, 

SCENE  VII. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 
Alarums.    Enter  Flu ellen  and  Gower» 
Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage*!  'tis  exprefsly 
againfl:  the  law  of  arms :  'tis  as  arrant  apiece  of  knavery, 

9  — ivhat  new  alarum  is  this  fame  The  alarum  on  which  Henry  order- 
ed the  prifoners  to  be  (lain,  w^s  founded  by  the  affrighted  runaways  from 
his  own  camp,  who  brought  intelligence  that  the  French  had  got  behind 
him,  and  had  pillaged  it.  See  a  fubfequent  note.  Not  knowing  the 
extent  of  his  danger,  he  gave  the  order  here  mentioned,  that  every  fol- 
diers  fhould  kill  his  prifoners. 

After  Henry  fpeaks  thefe  words,  "  what  new  alarum  is  this  fame  ?'* 
Shakfpeare  probably  intended  that  a  meflenger  fliould  enter,  and  fecretly 
communicate  this  intelligence  to  him  j  though  by  fome  negligence  no 
fuch  marginal direftion  appears.  Malone. 

*  Give  the  word  througb,']  Here  the  quartos  1600  and  1608  add: 

PiA.  Couper gorge.  Steevens. 
Here  in  the  foljo  the  fourth  adl  begins.    The  prefent  regulation  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors. 

Malone. 

*  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage!]  The  baggage,  during  the  battle 
(as  king  Henry  had  no  men  to  fpare)  was  guarded  only  by  boys  and 
lacqueys  J  which  fome  French  runaways  getting  notice  of,  they  came, 
down  upon  the  Englifli  camp- boys,  whom  they  kill'd,  and  plundered, 
and  burn'd  the  baggage  :  in  refentment  of  which  villainy  it  was,  that 
the  king,  contrary  to  his  wonted  lenity,  order'd  all  prifoners'  throats  to 
be  cut.  And  to  this  villainy  of  the  French  runaways  Fluelien  is  al- 
luding, when  he  fays,  Kill  the  foys  and  the  luggage  !  The  faft  is  fet 
out  both  by  Hall  and  Holinfhed.  Theobald, 

Unhappily  the  king  gives  one  reafon  for  his  order  to  kill  the  prifoners, 
and  Gowcr  another.  The  king  killed  his  prifoners  becaufe  he  ex- 
peded  another  battle,  and  he  had  not  men  fufRcient  to  guard  one  army 
and  fight  another.  Gower  declares  that  the  gallant  king  has  worthily 
ordered  the  prifoners  to  be  deftroyed,  becaufe  the  luggage  was  plun- 
dered, and  the  boys  were  flain.  Johnson. 

Our  author  has  here,  as  in  all  his  hiftorical  plays,  followed  Holinfhed  ; 
in  whofe  Chronicle  both  thefe  reafons  are  afligned  for  Henry's  conduit'. 
Shakfpeare  therefore  has  not  departed  from  hiftory  ;  though  he  has 
chofen  to  make  Henry  himfelf  mention  one  of  the  reafons  which  ac- 
tuated him,  and  Gower  mention  the  other.  See  p.  573,  n,  6.  Malone* 
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mark  you  now,  as  can  be  ofFerM,  in  the  'orld:  In 
your  confcience  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Go--w.  'Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive ;  and 
the  cowardly  rafcals,  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have  done 
this  llaughter  :  befides,  they  have  burn'd  and  carried  away 
all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ;  wherefore  the  king,  moft 
worthily,  hath  caufed  every  foldier  to  cut  his  pri- 
foner's  throat.    O,  'tis  a  gallant  king! 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth,  captain  Gower : 
What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the  pig 
was  born  ? 

Go<^.  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  The  pig,  of 
tiie  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magnani^ 
mous,  are  all  one  reckonings,  fave  the  phrafe  is  a  little 
variations. 

Go--w.  1  think,  Alexander  the  great  was  born  in  Mace- 
don  ;  his  father  was  called — Philip  of  Macedon,  as  I  take 
it. 

Flu.  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander  is 
porn.  I  tell  you,  captain, — If  you  look  in  the  maps  of 
the  'orld,  I  warrant,  you  lhall  find,  in  the  comparifons 
between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  fituations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  ; 
and  there  is  alfo  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth :  it  is 
call'd  Wye,  at  Monmouth  ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis 
fo  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  fal- 
jnons  in  both.  If"  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry 
of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well ;  for 
there  is  figures  in  ail  things.  Alexander  (God  knows, 
and  you  know,)  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies,  and  his 
wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his  difplea- 
fures,  and  his  indignations,  and  alfo  being  a  little  in- 
toxicates in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers, 
look  you,  kill  his  peft  friend,  Clytus. 

Goxu.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that ;  he  never 
kill'd  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  an  end  and  finifh'd.  I 
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fpeak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparifons  of  it :  As  Alex- 
ander is  kill  Jiis  friend  Clytus  ^  being  in  his  ales  and  his 
cups  ;  fo  alio  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right  wits  and 
his  goot  judgments,  is  turn  away  the  fat  knight  with  the 
great  pelly-doublet :  he  was  full  of  jefts,  and  gypes,  and 
knaveries,  and  mocks ;  I  am  forget  his  name. 
Gow.  Sir  John  FalftafF. 

Flu.  That  is  he:  I  can  tell  you,  there  is  goot  men  porn 
at  Monmouth. 

Go-iv,  Here  comes  his  majefly. 

Marum,    Enter  King  He  n  r  y,  njuith  a  part  of  the  Englifh 
forces  ;  Warwick,  Gloster,  Exeter,  and  Others, 
K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  fince  I  came  to  France, 
Until  this  inftant. — Take  a  trumpet,  herald  ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horfemen  on  yon  hill ; 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field  ;  they  do  offend  our  fight : 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them  ; 
And  make  them  fkir  away  5,  as  fwift  as  (tones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Aflyrian  flings : 
Befides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  thoie  we  have®; 

And 

3  As  Alexander^  &c.]  I  fliould  fufpeft  that  Shakfpeare,  who  was 
well  read  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranllation  of  Plutarch,  meant  thefe 
fpeeches  of  Fiuellen  as  a  ridicule  on  the  parallels  of  the  Greek,  author, 
in  which,  circumftances  common  to  all  men  are  a/Tembled  in  oppofi- 
tion,  and  one  great  adlion  is  forced  into  comparifon  with  another, 
though  as  totally  different  in  themfelves,  as  was  the  behaviour  of  Harry 
Monmouth,  from  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Steevens. 

4  —  the  fat  knight — ]  This  is  the  laft  time  that  Falftaff  can  make 
fport.  The  poet  was  loath  to  part  with  him,  and  has  continued  hi«- 
memory  as  long  as  h?  could.  Johnsok. 

s  And  make  them  {kir  away, — ]  I  meet  with  this  word  in  Benjon- 
fon's  Neivs  from  the  Moon,  a  Mafque  blow  him  afore  him  as  far 
as  he  can  fee  him  j  or  Jkir  over  him  with  his  bat's  wings,"  &c.  The 
word  has  already  occurred  in  Macbeth.  Stjeevens, 

^  Bejides,  nv'^H  cut  the  throats  of  thofe  ive  ha-ve Dr.  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves  that  **  the  king  is  in  a  very  bloody  difpofition.  He  has  already 
cut  the  throats  of  his  prifoners,  and  threatens  now  to  cut  them  again.'* 
To  remove  the  abfurdity,  (of  which  he  thinks  the  author  couid  not 
have  been  guilty,  this  play,  as  it  now  appears,  being  not  written  ifli 
hafte,  but  a  Jecond  draught^"",)  he  propofes  to  place  thefe  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  fcene, 
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Afid  not  a  man  of  them,  that  we  fhall  take. 
Shall  talle  our  mercy; — Go,  and  tell  them  fo% 

Enter 

The  order  of  the  fcenes  is  the  fame  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  owns,)  in  the 
quarto  and  the  folio  5  and  the  fuppofition  of  a  fecond  draught  is,  I  am 
perfuaded,  a  miftalce,  originating  from  Mr.  Pope,  whofe  refearches  on 
thefe  fubjedls  were  by  no  means  profound.  The  quarto  copy  of  this 
play  is  manifeftly  an  imperfeft  tranfcript  procured  by  fome  fraud,  and 
not  a  firft  draught  or  hafty  Iketch  of  Shakfpeare's.  The  chorufes, 
which  are  wanting  in  it,  and  which  muft  have  been  written  in  1 599, 
before  the  quarto  was  printed,  prove  this.  Yet  Mr.  Pope  aflerts  that 
thefe  chorufes,  and  all  the  other  paflages  not  found  in  the  quarto,  were 
added  by  the  author  after  the  year  1600. 

With  refpeft  however  to  the  incongruity  objefted  to,  if  it  be  one, 
Holinfned,  and  not  our  poet,  is  anfwerable  for  it.  For  thus  the  matter 
is  ftated  by  him  While  the  battle  was  yet  going  on,  abouf.  fix  hun- 
dred French  horfemen,  who  were  the  firft  that  had  fled,  hearing  that  the 
Erglifli  tents  were  a  good  way  diftant  from  the  army,  without  a  fufficient 
guard,  entered  and  piVaged  the  khg''s  camp,  "  When  the  outcry  of  the 
lackies  ar.d  boysy  which  ran  aivay  for  fear  of  the  Frenchmen^  thus  fpoil- 
ing  the  camp,  came  to  the  kings  ears,  he,  doubting  left  his  enemies 
fliould  gather  together  again  and  begin  a  newe  fielde,  and  miftrufting 
further  that  tht  pr  if  en  ers  would  either  be  an  aide  to  his  enemies,  or  very 
enemies  to  their  takers  indeed,  if  they  were  fuftered  to  live,  contrary  to 
his  accuftomed  gentlenefs,  commanded  by  founde  of  trumpet,  that  e-very 
man  upon  pain  of  death  f}:ould  ircontinenrly  flea  his  prifoner.''''—-HeTt  then 
we  have  the  firft  tranfadtion  relative  to  the  killing  of  the  prifoners,  in 
confequence  of  thefpoiling  of  the  camp,  to  which  Fluellen  alludes  in  the 
beginning  of  this  fcene,  when  he  complains  of  the  French  having 
•<  killed  the  boys  and  the  luggage" :  and  we  fee,  the  order  for  killing 
the  prifoners  arofe  partly  from  that  outrage,  and  partly  from  Henry's 
apprehenfion  that  his  enemies  might  renew  the  battle,  and  that  his 
forces  *'  were  not  fufficient  to  guard  one  army,  and  fight  another." 

What  follows  will  ferve  to  explain  the  king's  threat  in  the  fpeech 
now  before  us,  at  leaft  will  fhew  that  it  is  not  out  of  its  place.— 
*'  When  [proceeds  the  Chronicler,)  this  lamentable  flaughter  [of  the  pri- 
foners'l  was  ended,  the  Engliftimen  difpofed  themfelves  in  order  of  bat- 
tayle,  ready  to  abide  a  newe  fielde.  and  alfo  to  invade  and  newly  fet  on 
their  enemies— Some  write,  that  the  King  percei-ving  his  eftemies  in  one 
parte  to  affemble  together^  as  though  they  meant  to  give  a  new  battailc 
for  prefervation  of  the  prifoners, to  them  a  herault,  commaunding  them 
either  to  depart  out  of  his  fghty  or  elfe  to  come  forivard  at  once^  and  give 
lattai/e]  protnifng  hereivith,  that  if  they  did  offer  to  fight 

AGAYNE,  NOT  ONLY  THOSE  PRISONERS  WHICH  HIS  PEOPLE  AL- 
READY HAD  TAKEN,  BUT  ALSO  SO  MANY  OF  THEM  AS  IN  THIS 
NEW  CONFLICTE,  WHICH  THEY  THUS  ATTEMPTED,  SHOULD 
FALL  INTO  HIS  HANDS,  SKOUtP  DIE  THE  PEATH  WITHOUT  RI* 
BSMPTION,'* 

The 
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Enter  Mont jOY . 

Exe,  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 
Glo,  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 
K.  Hen.  How  now  1  what  means  this  herald?  know'H 
thou  not. 

That  I  have  fin'd  thefe  bones  of  mine  forranfom  ? 
Com 'ft  thou  again  for  ranl'om  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king  : 
I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence. 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 

The  faft  was,  that  notwithftanding  the  firft  order  concerning  the 
prlfoners,  they  were  not  all  put  to  death,  as  appears  from  a  fubfequent 
pafTage,  (which  afcertains  what  pur  author's  conception  was,)  and  from 
the  moft  authentick  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  When  the  king 
fat  at  his  refection,  he  was  fervcd  at  his  boorde  of  thofe  great  hrdi  and 
princes  that  nvere  taken  in  the  field.'"''  According  to  Fabian,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  among  the  captives,  on  hearing  the  proclamation  for 
putting  the  prifoners  to  death,  was  fo  alarmed,  that  he  immediately 
fent  a  mefTage  to  the  newly  aflembled  French  troops,  who  thereupon 
difperfed.  Hardyng,  who  was  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  AgincJurt, 
fays,  the  prilbners  were  put  to  death,  fave  dukes  and  earles.** 
Speed,  on  the  authority  of  Mor.firelet^  f^ys,  **  King  Henry,  con- 
trary to  his  wonted  generous  nature,  gave  prefent  commandment 
that  every  man  fhould  kill  his  prifoner,  which  was  immediately  per- 
formed, certain  principal  men  excepted who,  as  another  Chronicler  tells 
us,  were  tied  back  to  back,  and  left  unguarded.  With  this  account 
correfponds  that  of  Stowe  j  who  tells  us,  that  *'  on  that  night,  when  the 
king  fat  at  his  refection,  he  was  ferved  at  his  boorde  of  tbofe  great 
lords  and  princes  that  were  taken  in  the  fielde.^'  So  alfo  Polydore  Virgil  r 
*'  Poftquam  bonam  partem  captivorum  occiderunt,  &c.  And  iaftly  Mr. 
Hume,  on  the  authority  of  various  ancient  hiftorians,  fays  that  Henry, 
Oil  difcovering  that  his  danger  was  not  fo  great  as  he  at  firlr  apprehended 
from  the  attack  on  his  camp,  flopped  the  /laughter,  and  was  Hill  able 
to  fa-ve  a  great  number.''' 

But  though  this  fa£l  were  not  eftabliflied  by  the  teftimony  of  fa 
many  hirtorians,  and  though  every  one  of  the  priioners  had  been  put  to 
death,  according  to  the  original  order,  it  was  certainly  policy  in  Henry 
to  conceal  that  circumftance,  and  to  threaten  to  kill  them,  as  if  they 
were  living  j  for  the  motive  that  induced  the  French  to  rally  was,  (we 
are  told,)  to  fave  thefe  prifoners  j  and  if  they  had  been  informed  that 
they  were  already  executed,  they  might  have  been  rendered  defperatej 
at  leall  would  have  had  left  inducement  to  lay  down  their  arms.  This 
however  is  a  difquifition  which  is  not  necelTary  to  our  author's  vindica- 
Sion.    He  followed  the  chroniclejuft  as  he  found  it.  Malone. 
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To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them  ; 
To  ibrt  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while !) 
Lie  drown'dand  foak'd  in  mercenary  blood; 
(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peafant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes ;)  and  their  wounded  fteeds  ^ 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and,  with  wild  rage, 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  matters. 
Killing  them  twice.    O,  give  us  leave,  great  king. 
To  view  the  field  in  fafety,  and  difpofe 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K,  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 
I  know  not,  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no ; 
\          For  yet  a  many  of  your  horfemen  peer. 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 
Mont.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praifed  be  God,  and  not  our  ftrength,  for  it  !— 
What  is  this  caftle  call'd,  that  Hands  hard  by? 
Mont.  They  call  it — Agincourt. 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this — the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crifpin  Crifpianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't  pleafe 
your  majefty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward  the  plack 
prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fought 
a  moftprave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majefty  fays  very  true  :  If  your  majefties  i» 
|-emember'd  of  it,  the  Welfhmen  did  goot  fervice  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their 
Monmouth  caps  * ;  which,  your  majefty  knows,  to  this 

hour 

"7 —  and  their  nvounded  Jleeds.']  The  old  copy  reads — and  with  tbeirf 
&c. ;  the  compofitor's  eye  having  probably  glanced  on  the  line  beneath. 
Mr.  Pope  unnecefl'arily  rejedled  boch  words,  reading — 'zvbi/e  their  wounded 
lleeds,''  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  lubfequent  editors.  Malone, 
^  —  in  their  Monmouth  ca  s  j'^  Monmouth  caps  were  formerly  much 
•  worn.  From  the  following  ftanza  in  an  old  ballad  of  The  Caps,  printed 
in  The  Antidote  againft  Mebncboly,  i66i,  p.  31,  it  appears  they  were 
particularly  worn  by  foldiers  : 

"  The  foldiers  that  the  Monmouth  wear, 
*<  On  caftle's  tops  their  enfigns  rear. 
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K^)ur  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  fervice :  and,  I  do 
believe,  your  majefty  takes  no  fcorn  to  wear  the  leek 
upon  faint  Tavy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour: 
For  I  am  Welfh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  vvalh  your  majefty*s 
Welfii  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that :  Got 
plefb  it  and  preferve  it,,  as  long  as  it  pleafes  his  grace*  and 
his  majefty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countrynlan. 

Flu.  By  Chelhu,  I  am  your  majefty's  countryman,  I  care 
not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confefs  it  to  all  the  'orld  :  I  need 
not  to  be  afhamed  of  your  majefty,  praifed  be  God,  fo 
long  as  your  majefty  is  an  honSft  man. 

K.  Hen.  God  keep  me  fo  ! — Our  heralds  go  with  him  ; 
Bring  me  juft  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts.  —  Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

\^Points  to  Williams.  Exeunt  Montjoy  and  Others* 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  muft  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'ft  thou  that  glove  in  thy 
cap  ? 

fVill.  An't  pleafe  your  majefty,  'tis  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  ftiould  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 
K.  Hen.  An  Englifhman  ? 

Will.  An't  pleafe  your  majefty,  a  rafcal,  that  fwag- 
ger'd  with  me  laft  night :  who,  if  'a  live,  and  ever  dare 
to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  fworn  to  take  him  a  box 
o'the  ear:  or,  if  1  can  fee  my  glove  in  his  cap,  (which, 
he  fwore,  as  he  was  a  foldier,  he  would  wear,  if  alive,)  I 
will  ftrike  it  out  foundly, 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen?  is  it  fit  this 
foldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

<^  The  feaman  with  thethromb  doth  ftand 

"  On  higher  parts  then  all  the  land  "  Reed. 
**  The  beft  caps,  (fays  Fuller  in  his  IVorthies  of  Walesy  p.  50,)  were 
formerly  made  at  Monmouth,  where  the  Capper's  chapel  doth  ftill  re- 
main.— If  (he  adds)  at  this  day  [1660J  the  phrafe  of  wearing  a  MotJ" 
mouth  cap  be  taken  in  a  bad  acception,  1  hope  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  will  endeavour  to  difprove  the  occafion  thereof."  Malone. 

VoL.V.  Pp  Flu. 
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Flu,  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  elfe,  an't  pleafe  youc 

majefty,  in  my  confcience. 

AT.  Hen.  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
fort',  quite  from  the  anfwer  of  his  degree 

Flu,  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  tevil  is, 
as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himfelf,  it  is  neceffary,  look 
your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath  :  if  he  be 
perjured,  fee  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  vil- 
lain, and  a  Jack-fauce*,  as  ever  his  plack  Ihoe  trod  upon 
Got's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  confcience,  la. 

K.  Hen,  Then  keep  thy  vow,  firrah,  when  thou  meet'ft 
the  fellow. 

Will,  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K,  Hen,  Whoferveft  thou  under? 

WilL  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu,  Gower  is  a  goot  captain ;  and  is  good  knowledge 
and  literature  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  foldier. 

Will.  I  will,  my  liege.  ^  [Exit. 

K.  Hen,  Here  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  favour  for  me, 
and  ftick  it  in  thy  cap  :  When  Alen^on  and  myfelf  were 
down  together  I  pluck'd  this  glove  from  his  helm  :  if 
any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alen9on  and  an 
enemy  to  our  perfon  ;  if  thou  encounter  any  fuch,  appre- 
hend him,  an  thou  doft  lowC  me. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours,  as  can  be 
defired  in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjefts :  I  would  fain  fee  the 

9  ^  great  fort, 1  High  rank.    So,  in  the  ballad  of  yane  Shore; 
Lords  and  ladies  of  ^r^a^ycrr."  Johnson. 
The  quartos  i6oo  and  i6o8  read  : 

hh  enemy  may  be  a  gentleman  of  worth,  Steevens. 
.  I  —  quite  from  the  anjioer  of  bis  degree.'^  A  man  of  fuch  ftation  as  It 
not  bound  to  hazard  his  perfon  to  an/iver  to  a  challenge  from  one  of  the 
foldier's  low  degree.  Johnson. 

*  — Jack-fauce,]  That  is,  a  faucy  Jack.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  214, 
n.  5.  Malone. 

*  fVLen  Alen^on  and  myfelf  ivere  down  together^]  This  circumftance 
h  not  an  invention  of  Shakfpeare's.  Henry  was  felled  to  the  ground  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  by  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  but  recovered  and  flew 
two  of  the  Duke's  attendants.  Afterwards  Alen^on  was  killed  by  the  king's 
guard,  contrary  to  Henry's  intention,  who  wiflied  to  have  faved  him. 

Malon-e. 
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man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  (hall  find  himfelf  ag- 
grief'd  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but  I  would  fain  fee  it 
once  ;  an  pleafe  Got  of  his  grace,  that  I  might  fee  it. 

K.  Hen.  Know'lt  thou  Gower  ? 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  pleafe  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  feek  him,  and  bring  him  to  my 
tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick, — and  my  brother  Glofter, 
Follow  Fluellen  clofely  at  the  heels  : 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour. 
May,  haply,  purchafe  him  a  box  o'the  ear ; 
It  is  the  foldier's  ;  I,  by  bargain,  Ihould 
Wear  it  myfelf.    Follow,  good  coufm  Warwick: 
If  that  the  foldier  ftrike  him,  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word,) 
Some  fudden  mifchief  may  arife  of  it ; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant. 
And,  touch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gun-powder. 
And  quickly  wi'U  return  an  injury  : 
Follow,  and  fee  there  be  no  harm  between  them.— 
Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [^Exeunt^ 

SCENE  VIII, 

Before  King  Henry's  Pa'vilion, 
Enter  Gower   and  Williams. 
Will,  I  warrant,  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 
Flu.  Got*s  will  and  his  pleafure,  captain,  I  pefeech 
you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king :  there  is  more  goot 
toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your  knowledge  to 
dream  of. 

JVill.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 
Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a  glove. 
JVill.  I  know  this ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it.  [^Strikes  him. 
Flu.  'Sblud,  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in  the  univerfal 
/orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 
Gonxj.  How  now,  fir  ?  you  villain  ! 
IVill.  Do  you  think  PU  be  forfworn  ? 

P  p  2  Flu, 
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Flu»  Stand  away,  captain  Gower ;  I  will  give  treafon 
his  payment  into  plows  ^,  I  warrant  you. 
Will.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu,  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in  his 
jnajefty's  name,  apprehend  him;  he's  a  friend  of  the 
duke  Alen9on's. 

Enter  Warwick,  and  Gloster. 

War,  How  now,  how  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praifed  be  Got  for 
it)  a  moft  contagious  treafon  come  to  light,  look  you,  as 
you  fhall  defire  in  a  fummer's  day.  Here  is  his  majefty. 
Enter  King  He n  r t,  and  Exe t e  r  . 

K.  Hen.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  that> 
look  your  grace,  has  ftruck  the  glove  which  your  ma- 
jefty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen9on. 

fVill.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the  fellow 
of  it :  and  he,  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change,  promifed  to 
wear  it  in  his  cap  ;  I  promifed  to  ilrike  Him,  if  he  did  : 
I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have 
been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majefty  hear  now,  (faving  your  majeily's 
manhood,)  what  an  arrant,  rafcally,  beggarly,  lowfy  knave 
it  is :  I  hope,  your  majefty  is  pear  me  teftimony,  and  wit- 
nefs  and  avouchments,  that  this  is  the  glove  of  Alen9on, 
that  your  majefty  is  give  me,  in  your  confcience  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove'*',  ioldier ;  Look,  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it.  'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  promifed'ft  to 
ftrike ;  and  thou  haft  given  me  moft  bitter  terms. 

3  —  into  plows,  — 3  The  Revtfal  reads,  very  plaufibly : 
*'  •— in  tivo p/onvs.'"'  Johnson. 
The  quarto  reads,  I  ivill  give  treafon  his  due  presently.  We  might 
therefore  read — in  due  plows,  i.  e.  in  the  beating  that  is  fo  well  his  due. 
Fuller  in  his  Church  Hijioryy  p.  139,  fpeaks  of  the  tafk-m afters  of 
Ifrael,  «  on  whofe  back  the  numbers  of  bricks  wanting  were  only 
fiored  in  bloivs."  Steevens. 

4-  Gii'e  me  thy  g/o've^'^  Dr.  Johnfon  would  read  wy  glove  j  but  the  text 
is  certainly  right.  By  "  thy  glove,"  the  king  means — the  glove  that 
thou  haft  now  in  thy  cap  j  i.e.  Henry's  glove,  which  he  had  given  to 
Williams,  (fee  A^.  IV,  fc,  i.)  and  of  which  he  had  himfelf  retained 
the  fellow.  Malonx. 
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Tlu,  An  pleafe  your  majefty,  let  his  neck  anfwer  for 
It,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

K,  Hen.  How  canfl:  thou  make  me  fatisfaftion  ? 

Will.  All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from  the  heart:  ne- 
rer  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your  majefty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourfelf  thou  didil:  abufe. 

Will.  Your  majefty  came  not  like  yourfelf:  you  ap- 
pear*d  to  me  but  as  a  common  man  ;  witnefs  the  night, 
your  garments,  your  lowlinefs ;  and  what  your  highnefs 
fuffer'd  under  that  fhape,  I  befeech  you,  take  it  for  your 
own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for  had  you  been  as  I  took  you 
for,  I  made  no  offence  ;  therefore,  1  befeech  your  high- 
nefs, pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with  crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns  :— 
And,  captain,  you  muft  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has  mettle 
enough  jn  his  pelly  : — Hold,  there  is  twelve  pence  for  you, 
and  I  pray  you  to  ferve  Got,  and  keep  you  out  of  prawls, 
and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  diffenfions,  and,  1  war- 
rant you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 

Will.  1  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will ;  I  can  tell  you,  it  will  ferve 
you  to  mend  your  (hoes  :  Come,  wherefore  fhould  you  be  fo 
p^fhful  ?  your  fhoes  is  not  fo  goot  *  :  'tis  a  goot  filling,  I 
warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it. 

Enter  an  Englifh  Herald. 
K.  Hen.  Now,  herald  ;  are  the  dead  nurnberM  ? 
Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  ilaughter'd  French. 

\_deli'vers  a  paper » 

K.  Hen.  What  prifoners  of  good  fort  are  taken,  uncle  ? 
Exe.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans  ^,  nephew  to  the  king ; 

•  ^your  flioes  is  not  fo  goot  :'\  In  the  moft  minute  particulars  we 
find  Shakfpeare  as  obfcrvant  as  in  matters  of  the  higheft  moment. 
Shoes  are,  above  any  other  article  of  drefs,  an  objedt  of  attention  to  the 
common  foldier,  and  moit  liable  to  be  worn  out.    M alone. 

5  Cbarki  Duke  of  Oi leans,  iSf  c]  This  lift  is  taken  from  Holinfhed. 

Maloni. 
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John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt : 

Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knighis,  and  'fquires. 

Full  fifteen  hundred,  befides  common  men. 

K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thoufand  French^ 
That  in  the  field  lie  flain  :  of  princes,  in  this  number. 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-fix  :  added  to  thefe. 
Of  knights,  efquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thoufand  and  four  hundred  ;  of  the  which. 
Five  hundred  were  but  yefterday  dubb'd  knights: 
So  that,  in  thefe  ten  thoufand  they  have  loll. 
There  are  but  fixteen  hundred  mercenaries*^; 
The  reft  are — princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  'fquircs. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  thofe  their  nobles  that  lie  dead,-— 
Charles  De-la-bret  ^,  high  conftable  of  France  ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  ; 
The  mafter  of  the  crofs-bows,  lord  Rambures ; 
Great-mafter  of  France,  the  brave  Sir  Guifchard  Dauphin  j 
John  duke  of  Alen9on  ;  Anthony  duke  of  Brabant, 
I'he  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar  :  of  lufty  earls, 
Grandpre,  and  RoulH,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Leftrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowfhip  of  death  1  — 
Where  is  the  number  of  pur  Englifh  dead? 

[Herald  prefer  ts  another  paper, 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam  efquire  : 
None  elfe  of  name ;  and,  of  all  other  men. 
But  live  and  twenty.    O,  God  thy  arm  was  here. 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Afcribe  we  all. — When,  without  ftratagem, 

^  —  fxteen  hundred  mercenaries  5]  Mercenaries  are  in  this  place 
tnon  foldiersj  or  hired  foldiers.  The  gentJemen  ferved  at  their  own  charge 
in  confequence  of  iheir  tenures  Johnson, 

7  Charles  Ue-la-bret,]  De-la-brety  as  is  already  obferved,  fhould  be 
Charles  D^A'bretj  would  the  meafure  permit  ot  fuch  a  change.  Ho- 
linfhed  fometimes  apologizes  for  the  omilTion  of  foreign  names,  on  ac- 
count of  his  inability  to  fpell  them,  but  always  calls  this  nobleman  "  the 
lord  dela  Brethf  conftable  of  France."  See  p.  549,  and  p.  555,  Stee  v. 

But 
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But  in  plain  fhock  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  fo  great  and  little  lofs. 
On  one  part  and  on  the  other  ?— Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine  ! 
Exe.  'Tis  wonderful ! 

K,  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  proceflion  to  the  village : 
And  be  it  deatl^  proclaimed  through  our  hoft. 
To  boaft  of  this,  or  take  that  praile  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  pleafe  your  majefty,  to  tell 
^how  many  is  kill'd  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  my  confcience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites  ; 
Let  there  be  fung  Non  nobis ,  and  Te  Deum  ^. 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay. 
We'll  then  to  Calais  ;  and  to  England  then  ; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

[^Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

E7iter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Vouchfafe,  to  thofe  that  have  not  read  the  ftory. 
That  I  may  prompt  tjiem  :  and  of  fuch  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excufe 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  courfe  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  thelj  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  prefented,    Now  we  bear  the  king 

8  Let  there  be  fung  Non  nobis,  &c.]  The  king  (fays  Holinfhed') 
when  he  faw  no  appearance  of  enemies,  caufed  the  retreat  to  be  blowen, 
and  gathering  his  army  together,  gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  fo 
happy  a  vidlory,  caufmg  his  prelates  a,nd  chapeleins  to  fing  this  pfalme. 
In  exitu  Ifrael  de  Egypto  j  and  commaunding  every  man  to  kneele  downe, 
on  the  grounde  at  this  verfe— J\^oh  nobhj  domine,  non  nob'tsy  fed  nomini  tuo 
dd  glor  'iam :  which  done,  he  caufed  Deum  and  certain  anthems  to  be 
fung,  giving  laud  and  praife  to  God,  and  not  boafting  of  his  owne  force, 
or  any  humaine|)ower,'^  Malone. 

P  p  4  Toward 
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Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there  ;  there  feen*. 

Heave  liim  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 

Athwart  the  Tea  :  Behold,  the  Englifh  beach 

Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives     and  boys, 

Whofe  fhouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd  feaj, 

Whichj  like  a  mighty  whiffler*  'fore  the  king. 

Seems  to  prepare  his  way:  fo  let  him  land  ; 

And,  folemnly,  fee  him  fet  on  to  London. 

So  fwift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 

You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackrheath  : 

Where  that  his  lords  defire  him,  to  have  borne  ^ 

His  bruifed  helmet,  and  his  bended  fword^ 

Before  him,  through  the  city:  he  forbids  it. 

Being  free  from  vainnefs  and  felf-glorious  pride ; 

Giving  full  trophy*,  fignal,  andoftent. 

Quite  from  himfelf,  to  God.    But  now  behold. 

In  the  quick  forge  and  workinghoufe  of  thought. 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens ! 

The  mayor,  and  all  his  breth'ren,  in  befl:  fort,— 

Like  to  the  fenators  of  the  antique  Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  fwarming  at  their  heels^ — 

Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Casfar  in  : 

9  — grant  hm  there  ;  there  feetiy]  liToivard  be  not  abbreviated,  our 
author  with  his  accuftomed  licence  ufes  one  of  thefe  words  as  a  diflyllable, 
while  to  the  other  he  afligns  only  its  due  length.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  54, 
n.  7.  Malone. 

I  —  ^N\x.h.'^)l'veSi — ]  Withi  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy,  was 
fupplied  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.  Malone. 

1  —  a  mighty  ivh'ffler  — ]  An  officer  who  walks  firft  in  proceflions, 
or  before  perfons  in  high  ftations,  on  occalions  of  ceremony.  The 
name  is  ftill  retained  in  London,  and  there  is  an  officer  fo  called  that 
walks  before  their  companies  at  times  of  public  folemnity.  It  feems  a 
corruption  f-om  the  French  word  huijjier,    H  a  n  m e  r  . 

See  Mr.  Warton's  note  to  the  tragedy  of  Othelloy  A£l  III.  fc.  il.  In 
the  play  of  Clyomon,  Knight  of  the  Goldtn  Shield,  &c.  1599,  a  ivhijler 
makes  his  appearance  at  a  tournament,  clearing  the  way  before  the 
king.    Ste  EVENS. 

I  —  to  have  borne,  &c.]  The  conftruftion  is,  to  have  his  bruifed  hel- 
met &c.  borne  before  him  through  the  city  :  i.  e.  to  order  it  to  be  borne. 
This  circumflance  alfo  our  author  found  in  Holinfhed.  Malone. 

4-  Gi-ving  full  trophy, — ]  Transferring  all  the  honours  of  conqucil, 
all  trophies,  tokens,  and  ihews,  from  himfelf  to  God.  Johnson. 

A^ 
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As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood  5, 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  emprefs  ^ 

(As,  in  good  time,  he  may,)  from  Ireland  coming. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  fword^. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 

To  welcome  him  ?  much  more,  and  much  more  caufe. 

Did  they  this  Harry.    Now  in  London  place  him  j 

5  — llkelibood,']  Likelihood  for  fimllitude.  Warburton. 

The  later  editors,  in  hope  of  mending  the  meafure  of  this  line,  have 
Injured  the  fenfe.  The  folio  reads  as  I  have  printed  ;  but  all  the  books, 
fince  revifal  became  fafliionable,  and  editors  have  been  more  diligent  to 
difplay  themfelves  than  to  illuftrate  their  author,  have  given  the  line  thus ; 

As  by  a  low,  but  loving  likelihorjd. 
Thus  they  have  deftroyed  the  praife  which  the  pqet  defigned  forEflex  ; 
for  who  would  think  himfelf  honoured  by  the  epithet  loiv  f  The  poet, 
defirous  to  celebrate  that  great  man,  whofe  popularity  was  then  his 
boaft,  and  afterwards  his  deftruftion,  compares  him  to  king  Harry; 
but  being  afraid  to  offend  the  rival  courtiers,  or  perhaps  the  queen  her- 
felf,  he  confefles  that  he  U  loiver  than  a  king,  but  would  never  have 
xeprefented  him  abfolutely  as  low.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Pope  made  this  improper  alteration  }  as  well  as  athoufand  others 
equally  reprehenfible.— Our  author  had  the  beft  grounds  for  fuppofing 
that  Lord  Effex  on  his  return  from  Irelan<l  would  be  attended  with  a 
numerous  concaurfe  of  well-wifiiers  j  for,  on  his  fetting  out  for  that 
country  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  in  which  this  play  was  written,  **  he 
took  horfe  (fays  the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,)  in  Seeding 
lane,  and  from  thence  being  itci^uuipanied  with  diverfe  noblemen  and 
many  others,  himfelfe  very  plainly  attired,  roade  through  Grace-church, 
ilreet,  Cornhill,  Cheapfide,  and  other  high  ftreets,  in  all  which 
places  and  in  the  fields,  the  people  preffed  exceedingly  to  behold  him, 
efpecially  in  the  high  way  for  more  than  foure  miles  fpace,  crying,  and 
faying,  God  blefTe  your  Lord/hip,  God  preferve  your  honour,  &c.  and 
fome  followed  him  till  the  evening,  only  to  behold  him."  '<  Such  and 
fo  great  (adds  the  fame  writer,)  was  the  hearty  love  and  deep  affeftion 
of  the  people  towards  him,  by  reafon  of  his  bounty,  liberalitie,  affa- 
tilitie  and  mild  bshaviour,  that  as  well  fchollars,  fouldiers,  citizens, 
faylers,  &c.  proteftants,  papifts,  feftaries  and  atheifts,  yea,  women 
and  children  which  never  faw  him,  that  it  was  held  in  them  a  happi- 
nefs  to  follow  the  worft  of  his  fortunes."  Thatfuch  a  man  fhould  have 
fallen  afacrifice  to  the  caprice  of  a  fantaftick  woman,  and  th,e  machina- 
tions of  the  deteftable  Cecil,  muft  ever  be  lamented.— His  return  from 
Ireland,  however,  was  very  differentfmm  what  our  poet  predided.  See  a 
curious  account  of  it  in  the  Sydney  Papers.  Vol.  JL  p,  127.  Malone. 

^  — the  general  of  cur  gracious  emprefs — j  The  earl  of  Eflex  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Pope. 

^  Bringing  rebellion  broMcbtd-^']  Spitted,  transfixed.  Johnson. 

(As 
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(As  yet  tlie  lamentation  of  the  French 

Invites  the  king  of  England's  ftay  at  home  : 

The  emperor's  coming^  in  behalf  of  France, 

To  order  peace  between  them  ;)  and  omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd. 

Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France  ; 

There  muft  we  bring  him  ;  and  myfelf  have  play'd 

The  interim,  by  rembering  you — 'tis  paft. 

Then  brook  abridgement ;  and  your  eyes  advance 

After  your  thoughts,  llraight  back  again  to  France.  [Exii» 

SCENE  I. 

France.    ji»  Englifh  Court  of  guard. 
Enter  Fluellen  a7id  Gower  ^. 

Ooiij.  Nay,  that's  right;  But  why  wear  you  your  lee^ 
to-day  ?  faint  Davy's  day  is  paft. 

Flu,  There  is  occafions  and  caufes  why  and  wherefore 
in  all  things:  I  will  tell  you,  as  my  friend,  captain 
Gower ;  The  rafcally,  fcald,  beggarly,  lowfy,  pragging 
knave,  Piftol, — which  you  and  yourfelf,  and  all  the  'orld, 
know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no 
merits, — he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and  fait 
yefterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek :  it  was  in 

*  The  emperor' i  coming — ]  The  emperor  Sigifmond,  who  was  married 
to  Henry's  fecond  coufin.  If  the  text  be  right,  I  fuppofe  the  meaning 
is,— The  emperor  «  coming ;  &c.  but  I  fulpeft  fome  corruption,  for 
the  chorus  fpeaks  of  the  emperor's  vifit  as  now  paji.  I  believe,  a  line 
has  been  loft  before  •*  The  emperor's,"  &c.— If  we  tranfpofe  the  words 
end  omit,  we  have  a  very  unm2tiical  line,  but  better  fenfe.  *<  Omit  the 
emperor's  coming, — and  all  the  occurrences  which  happened  till  Harry's 
return  to  France."  l  erhaps  this  was  the  author's  meaning,  even  as 
the  words  ftand.  If  fo,  the  mark  of  parenthefis  fliould  be  placed  after 
the  word  bomCf  and  a  comma  after  them,  Malone. 

9  Enter  Fiuellen,  and  Goiver.'\  This  fcene  ought,  in  my  opinionn 
to  conclude  the  fourth  ad,  and  be  placed  before  the  laft  chorus.  There 
is  no  Englifh  camp  in  this  aft;  the  quarrel  apparently  happened  before 
the  return  of  the  army  to  England,  and  not  after  fo  long  an  interval  as 
the  chorus  has  fupplied.  Johnson. 

Fluellen  prefently  fays  that  he  wore  his  leek  in  confeouence  of  an  af- 
front he  had  received  but  the  day  before  from  Piftol.  Their  prefent 
quarrel  has  therefore  no  reference  to  that  begun  in  the  fixth  fcene  of  the 
Uiird  aft,  Stsevens. 

a  place 
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a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contentions  with  him ; 
but  I  will  be  fo  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap  till  I  fee  him 
once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my 
defires. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Gonv.  Why,  here  he  comes,  fwelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Flu.  *Tis  no  matter  for  his  Ivvellings,  nor  his  turkey- 
cocks. — Got  plefs  you,  ancient  Piftol !  you  fcurvy,  lowfy 
knave.  Got  plefs  you  ! 

P//?.  Ha  I  art  thou  Bedlam  ?  doft  thou  thinl,  bafe  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca*s  fatal  web*  ? 
Hence  !  I  am  qualmifh  at  the  fmell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  pefeech  you  heartily,  fcurvy  lowfy  knave,  at  my 
defires,  and  my  requefts,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat,  look 
you,  this  leek ;  becaufe,  look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor 
your  affedlions,  and  your  appetites,  and  your  digeftions, 
coes  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  defire  you  to  eat  it. 

Pijl.  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu,  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  \_Jirikes  him.']  Will  you 
be  fo  goot,  fcald  knave,  as  eat  it? 

Fiji.  Bafe  Trojan,  thou  (halt  die. 

Flu.  You  fay  very  true,  fcald  knave,  when  Got's  will 
IS :  I  will  defire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat 
your  vidluals  ;  come,  there  is  fauce  for  it.  [Jiriking  hint 
again.]  You  call'd  ine  yefi:erday,  mourain-fquire  ;  but  I 
will  make  you  to-day  a  fquire  of  low  degree  ^.  I  pray 
you,  fall  to  ;  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 

Gonjo,  Enough,  captain  ;  you  have  aftonilh'd  him  ^. 

I  To  have  me  fold  up^  &c.]  Doft  thou  defire  to  have  me  put  thee  to 
death?  Johnson. 

*  —  fquire  of  hw  degree.]  That  is,  I  ivill  bring  thee  to  the  ground, 

Johnson. 

The  fquire  of  Low  Degree  is  the  title  of  an  old  romance,  enumerated 
;imong  other  books  in  a  letter  concerning  ^een  Elizabeth's  Entertain^ 
went  at  Kenelivorth.  Steevens. 

This  metrical  romance  was  burlefqued  by  Chaucer  in  his  rhime  of 
Sir  Thopasf  and  begins  thus  : 

**  It  was  a  fquyre  of  lonve  degre^ 

That  loved  ^he  kings  daughter  of  Hungre.'* 
See  Relifjues  of  Englify  Poetry^  Vol.  HI.  p.  30.  2d  edit.  Percy. 
3  ^afioniftid  him.}  That  is,  you  have  ftunned  him  with  the  blovr. 

JOHNSOK. 

F/u. 
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Flu.  I  fay,  I  will  make  him  eat  fome  part  of  my  leek, 
or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days:— Pite,  I  pray  you  ;  it 
is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody  coxcomb. 

Fiji.  iVIuftlbite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly ;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
queftions  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Fiji.  By  this  leek,  I  will  moft  horribly  revenge;  I  eat, 
and  eat,  1  fwear  ^. 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you  :  Will  you  have  fome  more  fauce 
to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  fwear  by. 

Fiji.  Quiet  thy  cudgel ;  thou  doll  fee,  I  eat. 

Flu,  Much  goot  do  you,  fcald  knave,  heartily.  Nay, 
'pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  fkin  is  goot  for  your 
proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occafions  to  fee  leeks 
Jiereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  them  ;  that  is  all. 

Fiji.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot : — Hold  you,  there  is  a  groat  to 
heal  your  pate. 
Fiji.  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  fhall  take  it ;  or  I 
have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  fhall  eat. 

Fiji.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earneftof  revenge. 

Flu.  If  \  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  cud- 
gels ;  you  fhall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing  of  me 
but  cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you,  and  keep  you,  and  heal 
your  pate.  \Exit, 

Fi}.  All  hell  fliall  ftir  for  this. 

Gonxj.  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, — begun  upon  an 
honourable  refpe£t,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of 
predeceas'd  valour, — and  dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds 
any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  feen  you  gleeking  ^  and  galling 
at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  becaule 
he  could  not  fpeak  Englilh  in  the  native  garb,  he  could 
not  therefore  handle  an  Englilh  cudgel :  you  find  it  other- 
wife  ;  and,  henceforth,  let  a  Welih  corredion  teach  you 
/  a  good 

♦  I  eat y  and  eat ^  I  fivear."]  Thus  the  firft  folio,  for  which  the  later 
editors  have  put,  /  eat  and  Jivear,  We  fliould  read,  I  fuppofe,  in  the 
frigid  tumour  of  Piftol's  dialeft,— -/ ^^i/,  and  eke  I  fivear.  Johnson. 

5  —  2  i.  e,  fcoffing,  fneering,    Stx evens. 
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a  good  Engllfli  condition  *.    Fare  ye  well.  [Exit, 
Fiji,  Doth  fortune  play  the  hufwife*^  with  me  now? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead^  i'the  'fpital 
Of  malady  of  France  ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  ofF. 
Old  I  do  wax  ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgell'd.    Well,  bawd  will  I  turn. 
And  fomething  lean  to  cut-purfe  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  will  I  fteal,  and  there  I'll  Heal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  thefe  fears. 
And  fwear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars  *.  [Exit, 

•  —  a  good  Englljh  condition.]  That  is,  a  good  Englifh  temper  or 
illfpofition.    See  p.  600,  n.  3.  Malone. 

^  Dolfj  fortune  flay  the  hufw'ifc — ]  That  is,  tht  jilt,  Hufwife  is 
here  in  an  ill  fenfe.  Johnson. 

7  News  have  /,  that  my  Nell  is  dead-—']  The  folio  reads,  that  my 
Doll  is  dead.  The  correction  was  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  In  a  former 
fcene  Piftol  fays, 

"  Nor  ihall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers."  Mat.one. 

Dol  Tearflieet  was  fo  little  the  favourite  of  Piftol  that  he  offered  her 
in  contempt  to  Nym.  Nor  would  her  death  have  cut  off  his  rendex- 
'vous\  that  is,  deprived  him  of  a  heme.  Perhaps  the  poet  forgot  his 
plan. 

In  the  quartos  1600,  and  1608,  the  lines  are  read  thus: 
Doth  fortune  playe  the  hufwye  with  me  now  j' 
Is  honour  cudgel'd  fiom  my  warlike  lines  [loin&J  ? 
"  Well,  France  farewell.    News  have  I  certainly, 
"  That  Doll  is  fick  one  [on]  mallydie  of  France. 
**  The  warres  affordeth  nought  j  home  will  1  trug. 

Bawd  will  I  turne,  and  ufe  the  flyte  of  hand  j 
<«  To  England  will  I  fteal,  and  there  I'll  fteal  j 
**  And  patches  will  I  get  unto  thefe  fkarres, 
♦«  And  fwear  I  gat  them  in  the  Gallia  warres."  Johnson. 

•  The  comick  fcenes  of  The  Hilary  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
are  now  at  an  end,  and  all  the  comick  perfonages  are  now  difmifled. 
Falftaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly  are  dead  J  Nym  and  Bardolph  are  hanged; 
Gads-hill  was  loft  immediately  after  the  robbery  j  Poins  and  Peto  have 
vanifhed  fince,  one  knows  not  how  j  and  Piftol  is  now  beaten  into  ob- 
fcurity.    1  believe  every  reader  regrets  their  departure.  Johnson. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  II. 

Troyes  in  Champagne  ^.  An  Apartment  in  the  French 
Xing' s  Palace. 

Enter,  at  one  door.  King  Henry,  Bedford,  GlosteRj 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
Lords',  at  another,  the  French  King,  ^een  Isabel j 
the  Princefs  Catharine,  Lords,  Ladies,  ^c,  the  duki 
of  Burgundy,  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met '  \ 
Unto  our  brother  France,  — and  to  our  lifter. 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day  : — ^joy  and  good  wilhes 
To  our  moft  fair  and  princely  coufin  Catharine; 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty. 
By  whom  this  great  affembly  is  contriv'd,) 
We  do  falute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all ! 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face^ 

9  Henry  fome  time  before  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  accompanied 
by  his  brothers,  uncles,  &c.  had  a  conference  with  her,  the  French  King 
and  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  &c.  in  a  field  near  Melun,  where  two 
pavillions  were  creeled  for  the  royal  families,  and  a  third  between 
them  for  the  council  to  afTemble  in  and  deliberate  on  the  aiticles  of 
peace.  '<  The  Frenchmen,  (fays  the  Chronicle,)  ditched,  trenched,  and 
paled  their  lodgings  for  fear  of  after-clappes ;  but  the  Englifhmen  had 
their  parte  of  the  field  only  barred  and  parted."  But  the  treaty  was 
then  broken  off".  Sometime  afterwards  they  again  met  in  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Troyes  in  Champagne,  where  Catharine  was  affianced  to 
Henry,  and  the  articles  of  peace  between  France  and  England  finally 
concluded.-— Shakfpeare,  having  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  fcene, 
*'  a  bar  and  royal  interview,"  feems  to  have  had  the  former  place  of 
meeting  in  his  thoughts  j  the  defcription  of  the  field  near  Melun  in 
the  Chronicle  fomewhat  correfponding  to  that  of  a  bar  or  barriers.  But 
the  place  of  the  prefent  fcene  is  certainly  Troyes  in  Champagne.  How- 
ever, as  St.  Peter's  church  would  not  admit  of  the  French  King  and 
Queen  &c.  retiring,  and  then  appearing  again  on  the  fcene,  I  have  fup- 
pofed,  With  the  former  editors,  the  interview  to  take  place  in  a  palace. 

Malone. 

'  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  ive  are  met  /]  Peace,  for  which 
'We  are  here  met,  be  to  this  meeting. 

Here  after  the  chorus,  the  fifth  ad  feems  naturally  to  begin. 

jOHNSON. 

Moft 
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Moft  worthy  brother  England  ;  fairly  met : — • 
So  are  you,  princes  Englilh,  every  one. 

^  Ifa,  So  happy  be  the  iffue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Againft  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  beat^ 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  bafdilks : 
The  venom  of  fuch  looks,  we  fairly  ho  )e. 
Have  loft  their  quality  ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs,  and  quarrels,  into  love. 

K,  Hen,  To  cry  amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

^  Ifa.  You  Englilh  princes  all,  I  do  falute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England  !  That  I  have  labour'd 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  ftrong  endeavours. 
To  bring  your  moft  imperial  majefties 
Unto  this  bar*  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightinefs  on  both  parts  beft  can  witnefs. 
Since  then  my  office  hath  fo  far  prevail'd. 
That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted  ;  let  it  not  difgrace  me. 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace. 
Dear  nurfe  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 
Should  not,  in  this  beft  garden  of  the  world. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  vifage  ? 
Alas !  (he  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd; 
And  all  her  huft)andry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies  ^ :  her  hedges  even-pleach'd,— - 

*  Unto  this  bar  — ]  To  this  barrier ;  to  this  place  of  congrefs. 

JOHNSOW. 

3  Unpruned  dies:]  We  muft  read,  lyes',  for  negleft  of  prnning 
does  not  kill  the  vine,  but  caufes  it  to  ramify  immoderately,  and  grovf 
wild  j  by  which  the  requifite  nouriibment  is  withdrawn  from  its  fruit. 

Warburton, 

This  emendation  is  phyfically  right,  but  poetically  the  vine  may  bt 
w«U  enough  faid  to  die,  which  ceafes  to  bear  fruit.  Johnson. 

Like 
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Like  prifoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hair*, 

I'ut  forth  diforder'd  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 

Doth  root  upon  ;  while  that  the  coulter  rufts. 

That  Ihould  deracinate  ^  fuch  favagery  : 

The  even  mead,  that  erfl  brought  fvveetly  forth 

The  freckled  cowflip,  burnet,  and  green  clover. 

Wanting  the  fcythe,  withall  uncorrected,  rank. 

Conceives  by  idlenefs ;  and  nothing  teems. 

But  hateful  docks,  rougli  thirties,  kcckfies,  burs, 

Lofing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

And  as  our  vineyards  ^,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 

Befedlive  in  their  natures  ^,  grow  to  wildnefs ; 

Even 

♦       her  hedges  evefi-pleacb^d,^ 

Like  prifoners  ivildly  cuer-grouan 'with  kair^"^  This  image  of  pri- 
foners is  oddly  introduced.  A  hedge  even-p'.each'd  is  more  properly  im- 
prifoned  than  when  ic  luxuriates  in  unpruned  exuberance.  Johnson. 

The  learned  commentator  mifapprehended,  I  believe,  our  author's 
fentiment.  Hedges  are  pleached,  that  is,  their  long  branches  being 
cut  off,  are  twified  and  woven  through  the  lower  part  of  the  hedge, 
in  order  to  thicken  and  ftrengthen  the  fences  The  following  year,  when 
the  hedge  flioots  out,  it  is  cuftomary  in  many  places  to  clip  the  /hoots, 
fo  as  to  render  them  even.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  therefore,  among 
other  in:1ances  of  the  negledt  of  huibandry,  mentions  this ;  that  the 
hedc,es,  which  ivere  even-pleached,  for  want  of  trimming  put  forth  ir- 
regular twigs ;  like  prifoners,  who  in  their  confinement  have  negledled 
the  ufe  of  the  razor,  and  in  confequence  are  wildly  overgrown  wiih 
hair.  The  hedge  in  its  cultivated  ftate,  when  it  is  e'ven-pUacked, 
is  compared  to  the  prifoner  j  ia  its  wild  exuberance,"  it  refembles 
the  priloner  '*  overgrown  with  hair." 

As  a  hedge,  however,  that  is  even-tleacbed  or  woven  together,  and 
one  that  is  cHpt^  are  alike  reduced  to  an  even  furface,  our  author  with 
his  ufual  licence  might  have  meant  only  by  e'ven  pleached,  **  our  hedges 
which  were  heretofore  clipped  fmooth  and  even." 

The  line  *'  Like  prifoners,"  &c.  it  fhould  be  obferved,  relates  to  the 
one  which  follows,  and  not  to  that  which  precedes  it.  The  conitruftion 
is,  Her  even-pleached  hedges  put  forth  difordered  twigs,  refembling  per- 
fons  in  prilbn,  whofe  faces  are  from  negle(^  over-grown  with  hair. 

Malons. 

S  —deracinate — ]  To  deracinate  is  to  force  up  by  the  roots.  Stzev. 

^  Ard  3iS  our  vineyards — ]  The  old  copy  reads — And  ell  our  vine- 
yards.   The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Roderick.    Ma  lone. 

7  DefecTi-ve  in  their  natures,  — ]  Nature  had  been  changed  by  Dr. 
Warburton  into /inrrarf  J  but,  as  Mr.  Upton  obferves,  unnecelTarily. 
Sua  deficiuntur  natura.    They  were  not  defedive  in  their  erejcive  na- 
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Even  fo  our  houfes,  and  ourfelves,  and  children. 
Have  loft,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  fciences  that  fhould  become  our  country; 
But  grow,  like  favages,—- as  foldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  fwearing,  and  ftern  looks,  diffus'd  attire'. 
And  every  thing  fhat  feems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour^. 
You  are  affembled :  and  my  fpeech  entreats. 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  thele  inconveniencies. 
And  blefs  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K,  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace, 
Whofe  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfeftions 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  muft  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  juft  demands; 
Whofe  tenours  and  particular  effedls 
You  have,  enfchedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur,  The  king  hath  heard  them ;  to  the  which,  as  yet. 
There  is  no  anfwer  made. 

K.  Hen,  Well  then,  the  peace. 
Which  you  before  fo  urg'd,  lies  in  his  anfwer, 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  curforary  eye 
O'er-glanc'd  the  articles  :  pleafeth  your  grace 
To  appoint  fome  of  your  council  prefently 
To  fit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-furvey  them,  we  will,  fuddenly, 
Pafs  our  accept,  and  peremptory  anfwer  *. 

AT.  Hen\ 

t«re,  for  they  grew  to  wildnefs;  but  they  were  defeftive  in  their  ptoper 
and  favourable  nature,  which  was  to  bring  forth  food  for  man.  Steev. 

8  —  diftus'd  attirey'\  Diffused  is  fo  much  ufed  by  our  author  for  ivild, 
irregulary  and  Jirange^  chat  in  The  Merry  JVi-ves  of  Windjar  he  applies 
it  to  a  fong  fuppofed  to  be  fung  by  fairies.  Johnson. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  284,  rr.  i.  Malone. 

9  former  favour  y'^  '?orm&t  appearance*  Johnson. 
'  —  we  tv'ill  fuddenly 

Pafs  our  accept}  and  peremptory  anfiver,'\  Dr.  Warburton  reads— 
Pafs  or  accept  J  in  which  he  is  followed  by  the  fubfequent  editors.  "  As 
the  French  king  (fays  he,)  defires  more  time  to  conlider  of  the  articles, 
'tis  abfurd  in  hira  to  fay  abfolutely  that  he  would  accept  th^  all. 
VoL.V.  Q^q  He 
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K,  Hen,  Brother,  we  fhall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter,— 
And  brother  Clarence  *, — and  you,  brother  Glofter,-— 
"Warwick,— -and  Huntington, — go  with  the  king : 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wifdoms  beft 
Shall  fee  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 
Any  thing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands ; 
And  we'll  confign  thereto. — Will  you,  fair  fifler. 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  flay  here  with  us  ? 

^.  Ifa.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them  ; 
Haply,  a  woman's  voice  may  do  fome  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  flood  on. , 

K.  Hen,  Yet  leave  our  coufin  Catharine  here  with  us  : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 
Within  the  fore-ramk  of  our  articles. 

^Ifa.  She  hath  good  leave. 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Henry, Cath.  and  her  Gentleivojnan, 
K,  Hen,  Fair  Catharine,  and  moft  fair*! 

Will 

He  muft  mean  that  he  would  at  once  ivave  and  decline  what  he  difliked, 
and  confign  to  fuch  as  he  approved  of.'' — But  the  objedtion  is  founded, 
I  apprehend,  on  a  mifconception  of  the  word  accept,  which  does  not, 
I  think,  import  that  he  would  accept  them  all,  but  means  acceptation. 
We  will  immediately,  fays  he,  deliver  our  acceptation  of  thefe  articles, 
—the  opinion  which  we  iliall  form  upon  them,  and  our  peremptory 
anfwer  to  each  particular.  Fuller  in  his  Worthies,  1660,  ufes  acception 
for  acceptation.    See  Sc.  vii.  of  the  preceding  aft,  p.  577,  n.  8. 

If  any  change  were  to  be  made,  I  would  rather  read, — «  Pafs  or 
except,  &c."  i.  e.  agree  to,  or  except  againft  the  articles,  as  I  fhould 
either  approve  or  diflike  them.    So,  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  this  fcene  ; 
Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  fo  deny'd, 
**  But  your  requeft  fhall  make  me  let  it /^z/i."  Malone. 

Pafs  oar  accept,  and  peremptory  anfwer :  i.  e.  we  will  pafs  our  ac- 
ceptance of  what  we  approve,  and  we  will  pafs  a  peremptory  anfwer 
to  the  reft.  Politenefs  might  forbid  his  faying,  we  will  pafs  a  denial, 
but  his  own  dignity  required  more  time  for  deliberation.  Befides,  if 
we  read — Pafs  or  accept,  is  not  peremptory  anjiuer  fuperfluous,  and 
plainly  implied  in  the  former  words  ?  Tollet, 

*  And  brother  Clarence,]  Neither  Clarence  nor  Huntingdon,  whom 
the  king  here  addrefles,  has  been  enumerated  in  the  Dramatis  Perfena, 
as  neither  of  them  fpeaks  a  word.  Huntington  was  John  Holland, 
Earl  of  Huntington,  who  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  Edmorid 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  Malone. 

^  Fair  Catharine,  and  moji  fair  .'l^  Shakfpeare  might  have  taken  the 

binrt 
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Will  you  vouchfafe  to  teach  a  foldier  terms. 

Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 

And  plead  his  love-fuit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Cath,  Your  majelly  fhall  mock  at  me ;  I  cannot  fpeak 
your  England. 

K,  Hen,  O  fair  Catharine,  if  you  will  love  me  foundly 
with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  confefs  it 
brokenly  with  your  Englilh  tongue.  Do  you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Cath,  Pardonnez  moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — like  me. 

K.  Hen,  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and  you  are  like 
an  angel. 

Cath,         dit-il?  que  je  fuis  femhlable  a  les  anges? 

Alice.  Ouy,  'vraymenty  (fauf  <vofire  grace)  aiiifi  dit  il. 

K.  Hen,  1  faid  fo,  dear  Catharine ;  and  I  muft  not 
blufli  to  affirm  it. 

Cath.  O  bon  Dieu!  les  Ungues  des  hommes  font  pkines 
des  tromperies, 

K,  Hen.  What  fays  ftie,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tongues  of 
men  are  full  of  deceits } 

Alice.  Ouy  ;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of  de- 
ceits :  dat  is  de  princefs. 

K.  Hen.  The  princefs  is  the  better  Englifli  woman. 
I'faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  underftanding:  I 
am  glad,  thou  canft  fpeak  no  better  Englifli ;  for,  if  thou 
couldft,  thou  wouldft  find  mefuch  a  plain  king  %  that  thou 

wouldll 

hint  for  this  fcene  from  the  anonymous  play  of  Henry  V,  fo  often  quoted, 
where  the  king  begins  with  greater  bluntnefs,  and  with  an  exordium 
moft  truly  Englifli : 

«  How  now,  fair  lady  Katharine  of  France  ! 
What  news  ?"  Steevens. 
3  —  ^uch  a  plain  king, — ]  I  know  not  why  Shakfpeare  now  gives 
the  king  nearly  fuch  a  charader  as  he  made  him  formerly  ridicule  in 
Percy.  This  military  grofTnefs  and  unfkilfulnefs  in  all  the  fofter  arts 
does  not  fait  very  well  with  the  gaieties  of  his  youth,  with  the  general 
knowledge  afcribed  to  him  at  his  acceffion,  or  with  the  contemptuous 
meflage  fcnt  him  by  the  ciauphin,  who  reprefents  him  as  fitter  for  the 
ball-room  than  the  field,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  not  to  revel  into 
Jutcbies,  or  win  provinces  ivitb  a  nimble  galliard.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  poet's  matter  failed  him  in  the  fifth  aft,  and  he  was  glad  to  fill  it 
up  with  whatever  he  could  get  j  and  not  even  Shakfpeare  can  write  well 
without  a  proper  fubjedt.  It  is  a  vain  endeavour  for  che  moft  fkilful 
h^nd  to  cultivate  barrennefs,  or  to  paint  upon  vacuity  t   Johns  ok. 
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wouldft  think,  I  had  fold  my  farm  to  buy  my  crown.  1 
know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  direftly  to  fay— I 
love  you  :  then,  if  you  urge  me  farther  than  to  fay — Do 
you  in  faith?  I  wear  out  my  fuit.  Give  me  your  anfwer  ; 
i'faith,  do ;  and  fo  clap  hands,  and  a  bargain* :  How  fay 
you, lady  ? 

Cath.  Sauf  njojire  honneur,  me  underftand  well. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verfes,  or  to 
dance  for  your  fake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me  :  for  the 
one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  meafure ;  and  for  the  other, 
I  have  no  ftrength  in  meafure  ^,  yet  a  reafonable  meafure 
in  ftrength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by 
vaulting  into  my  faddle  with  my  armour  on  my  back,  un- 
der the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  fpoken,  I  Ihould 
quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Or,  if  I  might  buffet  for  my 
love,  or  bound  my  horfe  for  her  favours,  I  could  lay  on 
like  a  butcher,  and  fit  like  a  jack-an-apes,  never  off ; 
but,  before  God,  I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gafp  out  my 
eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  proteflation  ;  only 
downright  oaths,  which  I  never  ufe  till  urged,  nor  never 
break  for  urging.  If  thou  canft  love  a  fellow  of  this  tem- 
per, Kate,  whofe  face  is  not  worth  fun-burning,  that  never 
looks  in  his  glafs  for  love  of  any  thing  he  fees  there,  let 
thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I  fpeak  to  thee  plain  foldier :  If 
thou  canft  love  me  for  this,  take  me :  if  not,  to  fay  to  thee 

Our  author,  I  believe,  was  led  imperceptibly  by  the  old  play  to  give 
this  reprefentation  of  Henry,  and  meant  probably,  in  this  fpeech  at 
leaft,  not  to  oppofe  the  foldier  to  the  lover,  but  the  plain  honed  Engli/h- 
man,  to  the  lefs  fincere  and  more  talkative  Frenchman.    I  i  tne  oli 
King  Henry  F",  quarto,  1 598,  the  corr^fponding  fpeech  ftands  thas  ; 
Hen.  Tufh  Kate,  but  tell  me  in  plain  terms, 
Canft  thou  love  the  king  of  England  ? 
*'  /  cannoL  do  as  tbefe  countries  do, 
<'  That  fpend  half  their  time  in  wooing: 
Tufh,  wench,  lam  none  fuck'. 
But  wilt  thou  go  over  to  England  i"* 
The  fubfequent  fpeech,  however,       Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  ta 
verfes,"  &c.  fuIJy  juftifies  Dr.  Johnfon's  obfervation.  Mai.one. 
"f  —  and  Jo  clap  hands,  ^«<ia  bargain     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  128,  n.  9, 

Malone. 

5  /  ho've  no  ftrength  in  meafure,]  That  is,  in  the  dance  fo  called. 
See  Vol.  II.  p.  405,  n,4.  Malone. 

—that 
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—that  I  lhall  die,  is  true ;  but — for  thy  love,  by  the 
Lord,  no ;  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And  while  thou  liveft, 
dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  con- 
ftancy*^;  for  he  perforce  mull  do  thee  right,  beeaufe  he 
hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places :  for  thefe  fel- 
lows of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhime  themfelves  into 
ladies'  favours, — they  do  always  reafon  themfelves  out 
again.  What !  a  fpeaker  is  but  a  prater  ;  a  rhime  is  but 
a  ballad.  A  good  leg  will  fall ;  a  ftraight  back  will  ftoop  ; 
a  black  beard  will  turn  white ;  a  curl'd  pate  will  grow 
bald  ;  a  fair  face  will  wither  ;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow  ; 
but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  fun  and  the  moon  ;  or,  ra- 
ther, the  fun,  and  not  the  moon  ;  for  it  lliines  bright,  and 
never  changes,  but  keeps  his  courfe  truly.  If  thou  would 
have  fuch  a  one,  take  me  :  And  take  me,  take  a  foldier  ; 
take  a  foldier,  take  a  king :  And  what  fay'ft  thou  then  to 
my  love  ?  fpeak,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Cath.  Is  it  poffible  dat  I  fhould  love  de  enemy  of 
France  ^  ? 

K,  Hen,  No ;  it  is  not  poffible,  you  Ihould  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate  :  but,  in  loving  me,  you  fhould 
love  the  friend  of  France  ;  for  I  love  France  fo  well,  that 
I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all 
mine  :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine,  and  I  am  yours> 
then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 

Cath,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K,  Hen,  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French  ;  which, 
I  am  fure,  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  new-mar- 
ried wife  about  her  hulband's  neck,  hardly  to  be  Ihook 
off.  ^and yay  la  poJfeJJlo7t  de  F ranee t  ^  quand  vous  a'veTi 
le  pojfcjjion  de  moiy  ^let  me  lee,  what  then  ?  Saint  Dennis 
be  my  fpeed  !) — done  njofire  eji  Francs y  ^  'vous  ejies  mienne*' 

^  —  taken  fell oiv  of  plain  and  nnco'inzA.  confancyj']  To  coin  is  to 
fiamp  and  to  counte-feit.  He  ufes  it  in  both  fenfes  5  uncoined  conftancy 
lignifies  r^<2/  and  fr«e  conftancy,  unrefirje J  and  unadorned.  Johnson. 

*'  Uncoined  conrtancy,"  refembrmg  a  plain  piece  of  metal  that  has  not 
yet  received  any  imprelTion.  Catharine  was  the  firlt  woman  that 
Henry  had  ever  loved.    A.  C. 

7  Is  it  pojpble  dat  I  fhould  love  de  enemy  of  France  So,  in  the  ano- 
nymous play  of  the  Famous  ViSiories  of  Henry  the  Fifth:  "  Kate.  How 
filould  I  iove  thee,  which  is  my  father's  enemie  ?  S  jbeveks. 

s  It 
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It  is  as  eafy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  as  f6 
fpeak  fo  much  more  French  :  I  fhall  never  move  thee  in 
JFrench,  unlefs  it  be  to  laugh  at  me, 

Cath.  Sauf  <voJIre  honneur,  le  Francois  que  I'oUs  parley, 
ejl  meilUur  que  V Anglots  lequel  je  parle, 

K.  Hen.  No,  faith,  is't  not,  Kate  :  but  thy  fpeaking  of 
my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  moft  truly  falfely,  muft  needs  be 
granted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  doft  thou  under- 
Itand  thus  much  Englilh  ?  Canft  thou  love  me  ? 

Cath,  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen,  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate  ?  I'll 
afk  them.  Come,  I  know,  thou  loveft  me  :  and  at  night 
\vhen  you  come  into  your  clofet,  you'll  queftion  this  gentle- 
woman about  me  ;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will,  to  her, 
difpraife  thofe  parts  in  me,  that  you  love  with  your  heart : 
but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully ;  the  rather,  gentle 
princefs,  becaufe  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou  be'ft 
mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  a  faving  faith  within  me,  tells  me, 
— thou  fhalt,)  I  get  thee  with  fcambling^,  and  thou  muft 
therefore  needs  prove  a  good  foldier-breeder :  Shall  not 
thou  and  I,  between  faint  Dennis  and  faint  George,  com- 
pound a  boy,  half  French,  half  Englilh,  that  (ball  go  to 
Conftantinople ^,  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard?  Ihall 
we  not  ?  what  fay'ft  thou,  my  fair  flower-de  luce  ? 

Cath,  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No ;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  pro- 
mife :  do  but  now  promife,  Kate,  you  will  endeavour  for 
your  French  part  of  fuchaboy;  and,  for  my  Englifli 
moiety,  take  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor.  How 
anfwer  you,  la  plus  helle  Catharine,  du  mondey  mon  tres 
chere  et  dinjine  deejfe  ? 

Cath.  Your  majefte  'ave  fauffe^  French  enough  to  de- 
ceive de  moft  fage  damoifelle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  falfe  French  !  By  mine  ho- 
nour, in  true  Englifti,  I  love  thee,  Kate :  by  which  ho- 
nour I  dare  not  fwear,  thou  loveft  me  ;  yet  my  blood  be- 

^  — fcambling,]  i.  e.  fcrambling.  See  p.  452,  n.  5.  Steev. 

9  .—.go  to  ConJlani'mopUy — ]  Shakfpeaie  has  here  committed  an  ana- 
chronifm.  The  Turks  were  not  poflefled  of  Conftantinople  before  the 
year  1453,  when  Henry  V.  had  been  dead  thirty  one  years,  Thxobald. 

gin 
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gins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  doft,  notwithftanding  the 
poor  and  untempering  efFed  *  of  my  vifage.  Now  be- 
{Hrew  my  father's  ambition  1  he  was  thinking  of  civil 
wars  when  he  got  me ;  therefore  was  I  created  with  a 
itubborn  outfide,  with  an  afpe£t  of  iron,  that,  when  I 
come  to  woo  ladies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate, 
the  elder  T  wax,  the  better  I  fhall  appear  :  my  comfort  is, 
that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more 
jpoil  upon  my  face :  thou  hail  me,  if  thou  hall  me,  at  the 
worft;  and  thou  lhalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better 
and  better;  And  therefore  tell  me,  moft  fair  Catharine, 
will  you  have  me  ?  Put  off  your  maiden  bluflies ;  avouch 
the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the  looks  of  an  emprefs  ; 
take  me  by  the  hand,  and  fay— Harry  of  England,  I  am 
thine :  which  word  thou  lhalt  no  fooner  blefs  mine  ear 
withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud — England  is  thine,  Ire- 
land is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is 
thine;  who,  though  I  fpeak  ic  before  his  face,  if  he  be 
not  fellow  with  the  beft  king,  thou  fhalt  find  the  beft  king 
of  good  fellows.  Come,  your  anfwer  in-broken  muiick; 
for  thy  voice  is  mufick,  and  thy  Englifh  broken  :  there- 
fore, queen  of  all,  Catharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in^ 
broken  Englifh,  Wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Cath.  Dat  is,  as  it  fliall  pleafe  de  roy  mon  pere, 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  pleafe  him  well,  Kate ;  it  lhall 
pleafe  him,  Kate. 

Cath.  Den  it  fhall  alfo  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  will  kifs  your  hand,  and  I  call  you 
—my  (jueen, 

Cath.  LaJJe-z,,  mun  Jeigncury  laijfez.,  laijfex  :  mafoyije 
tie  <veux  point  que  'vous  abbaljfe^  'vojire  grnnflpuy,  p.n  baifant 
la  main  (Vune  'vojire  indigne  fer'viteure ;  excufez  moy,je  <vou5 
Jupplie,  mon  tres  puijjant feigneur. 

»  —  untempering  effeSl  — ]  The  fenfe  is,  I  underftand  that  you  lore 
me,  notwithftanding  my  face  has  no  power  to  temper^  i.  e.  foften  you 
1:0  my  purpofe : 

**  —nature  made  you 

To  temper  man-—."  Otway. 
So  again,  in  T'ltui  Andronicus,  which  may,  at  leaft,  be  quoted  ts  the 
work  of  an  author  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare  : 

«  And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  1  have."  Steevens. 

K.  Hen. 
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Hen»  TJien  I  will  kifs  your  lips,  Kate. 

Cath.  Les  dames y  ^if  damoifelles,  pour  efire  haifees  detjant, 
Jeur  nopcesj  il  n*efi  pas  le  cvutume  de  France, 

K.  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  fays  fhe  ? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fafhion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France, — I  cannot  tell  what  is,  bai/er,  en  Englifh. 

K.  Hen.  To  kifs. 

JUce.  Your  majefly  bettre  que  moy, 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fafhion  for  the  maids  in  France  tO 
Icifs  before  they  are  married,  would  Ihe  fay  ? 
Alice.  Ouyy  njraymenf, 

K.  Hen.  O,  Kate,  nice  cuftoms  curt'fy  to  great  kings. 
Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak 
lift  of  a  country's  fafhion  :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners, 
Kate,;  and  the  liberty  that  follows  our  places,  ftops  the 
mouth  of  all  find-faults ;  as  I  will  do  yours,  for  uplrolding 
the  nice  fafhion  of  your  country,  in  denying  me  a  kifs  : 
therefore,  patiently,  and  yielding,  \ktjjing  her.'\  You 
have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate :  there  is  more  elo- 
quence in  a  fugar  touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues  of 
the  French  council ;  and  they  fhould  fooner  perfuade  * 
Harry  of  England,  than  a  general  petition  of  monarchs** 
Here  comes  your  father. 

Enter  the  French  and  Queen^  Burgundy,  Bed^ 

FORD,  Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmoreland,  and 

other  French  and  Englifh  Lords* 

Bur.  God  fave  your  majefty !  my  royal  coufin,  teach 
you  our  princefs  Englifh  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  Uarn,  luy  fair  coufin,  how 
perfeaiy  I  love  her    and  that  is  good  Englifh  ? 

Bur.  Is  fhe  not  apt  ? 

K  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz ;  and  my  condition 
is  not  fmooth  ^ :  fo  that,  having  neither  the  voice  nor  the 

I  ^your  I'lpi'— fhould  fooner  perfuade  Harry  of  England^  than  a  s^eneral 
petition  of  monarch^']  So,  in  the  old  anonymous  Henry  V:  <*Tell  thy 
father  from  me,  that  none  in  th^Q  world  fhould  fooner  have  perfuaded 
me,'"  &c.  Steevens. 

3  .—  wy  condition  is  not  fmooth  :'\  Condition  is  temper.  So,  in  K, 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.fc.  iii : 

"  ——my  condition y 

«  Which  has  been  fmooth  as  oil,"  &c,  Steevens. 

heart 
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iicart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  fo,  conjure  up  the 
fpirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his  true  like- 
nefs. 

Sur.  Pardon  the  frankncfs  of  my  mirth*,  iflanfv^er 
you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her,  you  mull 
make  a  circle  :  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  true  like- 
nefs,  he  muft  appear  naked,  and  blind:  Can  you  blanie 
her  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rofed  over  with  the  virgin, 
crimfon  of  modefty,  if  (he  deny  the  appearance  of  a 
naked  blind  boy  in  her  naked  feeing  felf  ?  It  were,  my 
lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  confign  to. 

K.  Hen,  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield  ;  as  love  is  blind, 
and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excufed,  my  lord,  when  they  fee 
not  what  they  do. 

AT.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  coulin  to  con- 
fent  to  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  confent,  my  lord,  if  yoa 
will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for  maids,  well 
fummer'd  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholomew- 
tide,  blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes ;  and  then  they 
will  endure  handling,  which  before  would  not  abide  look* 
ing  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time',  and  a  hot 
fummer ;  and  fo  I  fliall  catch  the  fly,  your  coufin,  in  the 
latter  end,  and  flie  muft  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  fo :  and  you  may,  fome  of  you,  thank, 
love  for  my  blindnefs ;  who  cannot  fee  many  a  fair  French 
city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  ftands  in  my  way. 
.  Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  fee  them  perfpeftively, 
the  cities  turn'd  into  a  maid ;   for  they  are  all  girdled 

4  Pardon  the  franknefs  of  my  mirtby'^']  We  hav©  here  but  a  mean 
dialogue  for  princes  j  the  merriment  is  very  grofs,  and  the  fentiments 
are  very  worthlels.  Johnson. 

5  I'bh  moral— That  is,  the  application  of  this  fable.  The  moral 
teing  the  application  of  a  fable,  our  author  calls  any  application  amoral. 

Johnson. 

See  Vol.  II.  p.  J65,  n.  7.  Malone.' 
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with  maiden  walls  ^,  that  war  hath  never  enter'4. 
AT.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 
Fr,  King,  So  pleafe  you. 

K.  Hen,  I  am  content ;  the  maiden  cities  you  talk 
of,  may  wait  on  her :  fo  the  maid,  that  Hood  in  the  way 
for  my  wifh,  (hallfhew  me  the  way  to  my  will. 

F r.  King.  We  have  confented  to  all  terms  of  reafon. 

K.  Hen.  Is't  fo,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

JV o,Ji.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter,  firft ;  and  then  in  fequel  all  ^, 
According  to  their  firm  propofed  natures. 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  fubfcribed  this 
Where  your  majefty  demands, — That  the  king  of  France, 
having  any  occafion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant,  lhall  name 
your  highnefs  in  this  form,  and  with  this  addition,  in 
French,— iVtJ/r^  tres  cker  Jilx.  Henry  roy  Angleterre,  here- 
iier  de  France  \  and  thus  in  lu2it\.ny^Pr£eclari£imus  filius  ^ 
nojier  Henricusy  rex  Angliee,  ^  hares  Francia. 

Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  fo  deny'd. 
But  your  requell  fhall  make  me  let  it  pafs. 

6  —  they  are  all  girdled loitb  maiden  ivallsf  &c.  J  We  have  a^ain  the 
fame  allufion  in  1'he  Rape  •/ Lucrece  : 

,      «  This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lefTer  pity. 
To  make  thi  breach,  and  enter  this  fweet  city* 
A^dLiiXf  in  h\s  Lox'er  s  Complaint : 

*'  And  long  upon  thefe  terms  I  held  my  city, 
**  Till  thus  he  'gan  beliege  me." 
See  alfo  AL\  nvell  that  ends  ivell  j   Vol.  IIL-p.  35^.  Malone. 

7  —  and  then  in  fefuel  all,^  Then,  which  is  not  in  the  old  espy,  was 
fupplied  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  the  editor  ot  the  fscond  folio. 

Malone. 

s  —  Nojire  tres  cber ^lx-—znd  thus  in  Latin  j  praclarijjimus  films  ] 

What,  is  tres  cher,  in  French,  PraclariJJimut  in  Latin  ?  We  fliould  read, 
.frecarijjimus.  Warburton. 

"  This  is  exceeding  true,"  fays  Dr.  Farmer,  but  how  came  th^ 
blunder?  It  is  a  typographical  one  in  Holinfhed,  which  Shakfpeare  co- 
pied ;  but  muft  indifputabiy  have  been  corrected,  had  he  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  languages."  Steevens. 

In  all  the  old  hillorians  that  I  have  feen,  as  well  as  in  Holinfhed,  I 
find  this  miftake  ;  but  in  the  preamble  of  the  original  treaty  of  Troyes, 
Henry  is  ftyled  Pracarijfimus\  and  in  the  22d  article  the  ftipulation  is, 
that  he  fhall  always  be  called,  in  lingua  Gallicana  notre  tres  cher  fils, 
&c  J  in  lingua  vero  Latina  hoc  modo,  nofler  pracarijfimus  filius  Hen- 
ricus,"  &c.    See  Rym.er's  Feed.  IX.  893.  Malonx. 

K.  Hen, 
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K.  Hen.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance. 
Let  that  one  article  rank,  with  the  reft  : 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.  King.  Take  her,  fair  Ibn  ;  and  from  her  bjoodraife  up 
Iffue  to  me  :  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whofe  very  Ihores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happinefs. 
May  ceafe  their  hatred  ;  and  this  dear  conjundlion 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  chriftian-like  accord 
in  their  fweet  bofoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  fword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 

All.  Amen! 

K,  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate  : — and  bear  me  witnefs  all. 
That  here  I  kifs  her  as  my  fovereign  queen.  [^Flonrijhm 

Fr.  ^een,  God,  the  beft  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one  1 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  fuch  afpoufal. 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealoufy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blefled  marriage, 
Thruft  in  between  the  paftion  of  thefe  kingdoms*. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league  ; 
That  Englifti  may  as  French,  French  Englilhmen, 
Receive  each  other  ! — God  fpeak  this  Amen ! 

Ml.  Amen  1 

K.  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  our  marriage  * : — on  which 
day. 

My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath. 

And  all  the  peers',  for  furety  of  our  leagues.— 

Then  Ihall  1  fwear  to  Kate, — and  you  to  me  ; 

And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  profp'rous  be !  \^Exeunt* 

9  the  padtlon  of  tbefe  kingdoms, The  old  copy  has— the  patiofi'—, 
Correded  by  Mr.  Theobald.    M alone. 

*  Prepare  we,  &c,]  The  quartos  1600  and  1608  conclude  with  the 
following  fpeech : 

Hen.  Why  then  fair  Catharine, 
Come,  give  me  thy  hand : 
Our  marriage  tuili  we  prefent  folemnize, 
jind  end  our  hatred  by  a  bond  of  love. 
"Then  "will  I  Jivear  to  Kate,  and  Kate  to  me. 
And  may  our  -vows  once  made,  unbroken  be,  Steeven8» 

5  Enter 
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Enter  Chorus; 

Thus  far,  with  rdugh,  and  all  unable  pen. 

Our  bending  author^  hath  purfu'd  the  ftory  ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  ftarts  ^  the  full  courfe  of  their  gloly. 
Small  time^  but,  in  that  fmall,  moft  greatly  liv'd 

This  ftar  of  England  :  fortune  made  his  fword; 
By  which  the  world's  beft  garden  he  atehiev'd, 

'  And  of  it  left  his  fon  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the  fixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'dking 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  kingfucceed  ; 
Whofe  ftate  fo  many  had  the  managing. 

That  they  loft  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed: 
Which  oft  our  ftage  hath  fliown ;  and,  for  their  fake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take*.  \_Exifi 

*  Our  bending  cutbor>^'\  By  bendingy  our  author  meant  unequal  t§ 
ihe  weight  »fhis  JuhjeBf  and  bending  beneath  it  j  or  he  may  mean,  as  in 
Hamlett  "  liert  Jiooping  to  your  chmtncy,"  Steevens. 

3  Mangling  by  ftarts — ]  By  touching  only  on  feledl  parts.  Johnson. 

4  This  play  has  many  fcenes  of  high  dignity,  and  many  of  eafy  mer- 
nmentrfr  The  charafter  of  the  king  is  well  fupported,  except  in  hia 
courtfliip,  where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal,  nor  the  grandeur 
of  Henry.  The  humour  of  Pillol  is  very  happily  continued  :  his  cha- 
radler  has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  Englifh  Itage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  Chorus  have  many  admirers  j  but  the  truth 
5s,  that  in  them  a  little  may  be  praifed,  and  much  muft  be  forgiven  ; 
nor  can  it  be  eafily  difcovered  why  the  intelligence  given  by  the  Chorus 
js  more  neceflary  in  this  play  than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted. 
The  great  defeftof  this  play  is  the  emptinefs  and  narrownefs  of  the  laft 
aft,  which  a  very  little  diligence  might  have  eafily  avoided.  Johnson* 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


